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. THE INDIAN AN TIQUARY, 


* > A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL. RESEARCH, 
VOLUME XXVI — 1897. 


ON SOME NEW DATES OF THE VIKRAMA ERA FROM THE _ 
PALM-LEAF M88. IN De. P. PETERSON’S FIFTH REPORT. 
BY Dz. LOBERT BCHRAM, VIENNA. 
C the kindness of Prof, Bühler I owe the following twenty-nine dates, extracted by him 
from Dr. Peterson's Fifth Report. All these dates are coupled with the week-days, so 
that taeir calculation is easy and in most cases permits us to decide if the date is current or 
expired, and if the reckoning is amnia or pursim4nia, In arranging the dates I follow the 
arrangement adopted by Prof. Kielhorn in-his paper on the-Vikrama Era, Indien AMNES 
Vol. XIX. p. 20 ff„ which is as follows :— T 
I.— Regular Dates :— ER m 
(A) Dates in bright fortnighta :— : 
' (1) Dates from Kirttika to Phálguna ;—' ` uA 
(e) Dates in courrent- years. * mon 3 
(5) Dates m expired years. 
(8) Dates from Ohaitra to Ásving = 
(a) Dates in northern current years. 
(2) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 
(e) Dates in sou thern expired years, s 
. (É) Dates in dark fortnights :— - 
(1) Dates from Kårttika to Phálguna :— 
(a) Dates in current years :— 
(a) Pûrņimånta dates. i 
(8) AmA&nta dates. x o 
Z . (8) Dates in expired years:— — ., 
(a) Pürpimánta dates. 
(8) Amånta datos, 
(c) Dates either párgininin current or aminta eipired. - 
(2) Datos from Chaitra to Áivina:— - 
(«) Dates in northern current years : — 
(a) Pirgimánta dates, - 
(8) Aminta dates. 
(b) Dates in northern expired or. southern current years =— 
(a) Pürgimánta dates, 1 
(8) Amánta dates, LN 
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(c) Datos in southern expired years :— 
(s) Pürgim£nta dates. za . : ee 

(B) Amánta dates. > e 

(d) Dates either amánta in northern current or piis; in southern 
expired years. 

(e) Dates either aminta in northern current or pürpimánta i northern 
expired yours. C 

(f) Dates either pürgim&nte in northern current or amíünta in southern 
expired yeers. 

IL — Irregular Dates. ` f * 

I have caloulated the dates by the tables in Mr. Bewell'a and Dikshit’s I Indiam Calendar, &nd 
checked the caloulation by Prof, Jacobi's Tables in Vol. L Part VIIL of the Epigrepic 
Indica, and I give here the resulta of this calculation in the same manner as that ‘adopted by 
Prof, Kielhorn in the above oited paper, caloulating all European equivalents, and distinguish- 
ing those which satisfy the requirements of the Indian dates by printing them in antique type 

(A) Dates in bright fortnighte. 
(1) Dates Karttika to Phaéiguna. 
(a) Dates in current years. 

1 V.1817 (page 23, No. 8). — Sathvat 1317 varshe, måha (mágha) sūdi 4 ddityadine. 

V. 1317 current: Sunday, 18th January, A. D. 1260; the 4th tithi of the bright half 
ended at 8 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise, . 

V. 1817 expired: Thursday, 6th January, À. D. 1261. - 

2. V. 1898 (page 135, No. 85). — Sathvat 1898 varshe, pansha éudi 7 some. 

V.1898 current: Tuesday, 26th December, A. D. 1840; the 7th tithi of the bright half 


ended 5 h. 40 m. after mean sunrise. The date ‘would agree if Monday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1340, were coupled with the running tithi. - : À 


V. 1898 expired : Saturday, 15th December, A. D. 1841. 


(b) Dates in expired years. 

3. V. 1296 (page 50, No. 26). — Sathvat 1296 varshe, phálguga fudi 9 subre. 

V. 1296 current : Monday, ł4th February, A, D. 1289. 

V. 1296 expired; Friday, 3rd February, A. D. 1240; the 9th tithi of the bright 
half ended 20 h, 45 m. after mean.sunrise. 

4. V. 1848 (page 50, No, 27). — Samvat 1343 varshe, laukika-kartika sudi 2 ravaw. 

V. 1848 current : Tuesday, 2nd October, A. D. 1985. 

V. 1343 expired : Sunday, 30th Ootober, A. D. 1388 ; the 2nd tithi of the bright half, 
ended 98 h. 4 m. after mean sunrise, It ought to have been an expunged Uthi as the firat tithi 
of the bright half ended the same day at 1 h, 25 m. after mean sunrise. 

5. V. 1344 (page 110, No. 67), — Bathvat 1314 varshe, márga" fadi 2, ravat, 

V. 1844 current: Tuesday, 19th November, A. D. 1286. 

V. 1944 expired : Sunday, 9th November, A, D,1287 ; the 2nd tithi of tke bright hal? 
ended 1 h, 16 m, after mean surise. 

6, V. 1304 (page 125, No. 75). — Samvat 1804 varshe, kårtika (udi pratipad&yám éulre. 

V. 1894 current: Tuesday, 6th October, A D. 1886. 

V. 1894 expired: Saturday, 25th October, A. D. 1837, the first tithi of the bright haf 


ended 11h, 7 m. after mean sunrise, Thedate would agree if Friday, 24th October, A. IL 
1337, were coupled with the running tithi. 


^ 
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(2) Dates from Chaitra to Asvina. 
(a) Dates in northern current years. 
i None, 

, (b) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 

7. V. 1281 (page 1, No, 1). — Samvat 1231 varshe bhidrapada indi 12 ravaw. 

Northern V. 1281 current: Wednesday, 22nd August, A. D. 1173. 

Northern V. 1281 expired: Sunday, llth August 1174; the 12th tithi of the bright 
half ended 17 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise. 

Southern V. 1281 expired: Saturday, 80th August, A. D. 1175, 

8. V. 1298 (page 69, No. 46). — Samvat 1993 varshe, bhádravi éudi 10 budhe. 

Northern V. 1293 ourrent: Saturday, 25th August, A. D. 1285, i 

Northern V. 1293 expired : Wednesday, 13th August, A. D. 1236 ; the 10th tihi of 
the bright half ended 19 h. 20 m, after mean sunrise. 

Southern V. 1298 expired: Tuesday, lst September, A. D. 1287. 

9. V. 1820 (page 101, No. 59). — Sathvat 1320 varshe, vaisåkha éudi 4 gurau. 

Northern V. 1320 current: Monday, 24th April, A, D.-1262. 

Northern V. 1820 expired : Friday, 18th April, A. D. 1268 ; the 4th tithi of the bright half 
onded.19 h. 11 m. after mean sunrise. The dste would agree if Thursday, 13th April 
A. D. 1268, were coupled with the running tithi. 

Southern V. 1820 expired : Wednesday, 2nd April, A. D. 1284, 

10. V. 1848 (page 24, No. 9). — Sathvat 1348, vaiédkha éudi 6 so? (some P) 

Northern V. 1848 ourrent : Thursday, 12th April, A. D. 1285. 

Northern V. 1843 expired: Monday, lst April, A. D. 1286; the 6th tithi of the 
bright half ended 28 h, 41 m. after mean sunrise. ` 

Southern V. 1848 expired : Sunday, 20th April, A. D. 1287. 

11. V. 1892 (page 127, No. 77). — Bemvat 1302 varshe, áshüdha éudi 2 guraw. 

Northern V. 1892 current : Saturday, 4th June, A. D, 1884, 

Northern V. 1392 expired : Friday, 28rdJune, A. D. 1385; the 8nd: tithi of the bright half 
ended 4 h. 96 m. after mean sunrise, 'The date would agreo if Thursday, 22nd June, 
A. D. 1385, were coupled with the running tithi. 

Southern V. 1892 expired: Tuesday, llth June, A. D. 1836. 


(o) Dates in southern expired years. 

13. V. 1154 (page 29, No. 13). — Sathvat 1154 vaisikha sulla pratipadiyim ravidine, 

Northern V. 1154 current: Thursday, 27th March, 4. D. 1096, 

Northern V. 1154 expired: Wednesday, 15th April, A. D. 1007. 

Southern V. 1154 expired: Monday, 5th April, A. D. 1098 ; the first tithi of the bright 
half ended 10 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise, The date would agree if Sunday, 4th April, 
A. D. 1088, were coupled with the running tithi, i 

:18. V. 1271 (page 182, No, 80): — Samvat 1271 vai&dkha kudi 9 gurau. 

Northern V, 1271 current: Tuesday, 30th April, A. D. 1218, 

Nothern V. 1271 expired: Sunday, 20th April, A. D. 1214, 

Southern V. 1271 expired: Friday, 10th April, A. D, 1215; the 9th tithi of the bright half 
ended 0 h, 17 m. after mean sunrise. The dato would agree if Thursday, 9th April, 
A. D. 1215, were coupled with the running tithi. 
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14, V. 1800 (page 67,.No. 44). — Sathvat 1800 varshe jyeehtha budi 7 ravax. 
Northern V. 1800 current: Thursday, 8th May, A. D. 1242, 


Northern V. 1300 expired : Wednesday, 27th May, A. D. 1248, ° 

Southern V. 1800 expired: Sunday, 15th May, A. D. 1244 ; the 7th tithi of the bright 
half ended 20 h. 82 m. after mean sunrise. 

15. V7 1832 (page 104,.No. 00) — Vikramata) “Krimati varshe nayanign’ gunenda 
jyeshiha ávetadolam y&m hastdrhe, ' ^ 

f Northern v. 1332 current : Thursday, 17th May, A. D. 1274, Moon in Nakshatra Hassi. 

Northern V. 1882 expired: Monday, 6th May, A. D. 1275, Moon in Nakshatra, Uttora- 
Phalgunt, iP AE 

Southern V. 1382 expired : Sunday, 24th May, A. D. 1976; the 10th tithi of the bright 
half ended 11 h. 54 m, ae mean Bine. othe moon was in Nakshatra Haad till 4 h. after 


` 


meau-sunrises! >- pai 
16. x. 1334 (page 96, No. 57). Saravat 1834 varshe bhadrava éudi 1 Fina. 
Northern V. 1884 current : Wodneæday, 12th ‘August, A. D. 1276. 
Northern v. 1884 expired : Sunday, 1st August, A. D. 1277. E 


u. -.:Bouthern V. 1334 expired: Saturday, 30th August, A. D. 1278 ; the Ist tithi of the 
bright half ended 20 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. 


17. V. 1886 (page 53, No. 82). — Samvat 1830 varshe jyeshtha éudi 5 ravaw. 
Northern V. 1886 current: Saturday, 28th May, A. D. 1978. 
Northern V. 1888 expired 1 Wednesday, 17th May, A. D. 1979. ` 


Bouthern V. 1338 expired: Sunday, Sth May, A. D. 1280; tho 5th tithi of the bright 
half ended 14 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise. 


18. V. 1884 (page 123, No. 74). — Baivat. 1884 eral Gel yah udi avitty Ayam disait 
Northern V. 1884 current: Wednesday, 9nd July 1826, — — 
Northern V. 1884 oxpired: Tuesday, 2156 July, A. D. 1827. — NE 


, Bouthern V: 1884 expired : ind 9th Tuy, A, D. 1828; the 2nd tithi of the bright. 
half ended -19 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise.. ; 


19. V.1890 (page 185, No. 84): — Sam°-1890 varshe clisitra *udi 2. s0mà, | © A 
Northern V, 1390 current: Friday, 18th March, A. D. 1832. ot 
Northern V. 1890 expired : Thursday; Ist April, A.-D. 1833. 


' Southern V. 1890 expired : Tuesday, 32nd March, A. D. 1334; thet 2nd tithi of the 
bright half ended 8 h. 3 m, after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Monday, 2lst 
Maroh, A. D. 1834, were coupled with the running tithi, n 


(B) Dates in dark fortnighta. : et 
d) Dates from Kárttiks to TRUM. 
(a) Dates in current years. 
s .45*5 . Nona 3 hae TE 
-.- (b).Dates in' expired years. . Mew ne 
- (a), Pürpimánta dates... - TP 


"C None ' 
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(f) Amante datos. 
28. V. 1284 (page 129, No. 78). — Sathvat 1284 varahe phálguna vadi 7 some, 
V. 1284 current — 7 
pürgimánte : Wednesday, 10th February, A. D. 1997, 
amánta : TEENE de aa 
V. 1284 expired — i 
i pürgimánta : Sunday, 80th January, A. D. 1228. 
= .Amánta: Tuesday, 20th February, A. D, 1228; the 7th tithi of the dark half 
ended 6h. 5 m. after mean sunrise, The date would agree if Monday, 
28th February, A. D. 1938, were coupled with tho running tithi, 
2i. V. 1289 (page 81, No. 51). — Sazhvat 1289 varshe mágha vadi 6 bhaumév (sic.) 


V. 1289 current — 
půrņimånta : Thursday, 15th January, A. D. 1232; 
&mAnta: Friday, 18th February, A. D. 1232. 
V. 1289 expired — 
pürpimánta : Monday, 8rd January, A. D. 1238. 
aminta: Wednesday, 8nd February, A. D. 1233; the 6th tithi of the dark half 
ended 2 h, 20 m. after mean sunrise. The dato would agree if Tuesday, 
lst February, A. D. 1233, wero coupled with the running tithi 
(o) Dates either pfirnimaénta current or &amánta expired. 
£9. V.1297 (page 186, No, 86). — Sathvat 1207 varsho kártiks vadi 11 reven. 
V. 1297 onrrent — 
pürntmánta: Sunday, 25th September, A. D. 1290; the llth tithi of the ' 
dark half ended 2 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise, `, 
aminta: Monday, 24th October, A. D. 1289. 


V. 1297 expired — 
pirgimánta : Saturday, 18th October, A. D. 1240. 
amánta&: Sunday, llth November, A. D. 1240; the llth üthi of the dark 
half ended 14 h, 19 m. after mean sunrise, 
(3) Dates from Ohaitra to Abvins. 
(a) Dates in northern current years. 
l ' None, n 
(b) Dates in northern expired or southern current yoars, 
(a) Pürpimanto dates. 
None. 
(£) Amanta dates. 
23. V. 1286 (page 94, No. 55). — Seshvat 1288 varsho AshAgha vadi amivisyidino kaume. 
Northern V. 1288 current — 
pirgiminta : Wednesday, 12th June, A. D. 1280. 
aminta: Thursday, 11th July, A. D. 1280. 
Northern V. 1288 expired — 


pürgimánta : Monday, 2nd June, A. D. 1231. 
amánta: Tuesday, Ist July, A. D. 1231; the 15th tdi ofthe dark half ended 


10 h. 29 m, after mean sunrise, 
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Southern V. 1288 expired — ` 
půrņimånta : Sunday, 20th June, A. D. 1283. 
amånta: Monday, l9th July, A. D. 12823. — 
(c) Dates in southern expired years, 
(à) Pürnimánta dates. Š š 
24. V. 1181 (page 109, No. 66). — Sathvat 1181, jyeshiha vadi 18 éenex. ' 


Northern V, 1181 current — 
pirpiminta: Wednesday, 25th April, A. D, 1128. 
amånta : Friday, 25th May, A. D. 1123, 
Northern V. 1181 expired — 
pürgimánts : Tuesday, 18th May, A. D. 1124. 
&mánta : Thursday, 12th June, A. D. 1134. 
Southern V. expired — 
pürgimánta : Sunday, 8rd May, A, D. 1125; the 13th tithi of the dark half endsd 
4 h. 28 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Saturday, 2nd 
May, A. D. 1135, were coupled with the running tithi. 
&mánta: Monday, Ist June, A, D, 1125. ` 
25. V. 1881 (page 57, No. 85). — Servat 1381 varshe, prathama Jyeahths vadi 15, sana <. 
Northern V. 1881 current — 
` pdrpiminta : "Thursday, 18th May, A. D. 1878. 
aminta : Friday, 16th June, A. D. 1278. 


Northern Y. 1881 expired — 
pürgimánta : Monday, 7th May, A. D. 1974. a 
amfinta : Wednesday, 6th June, A. D. 1274. 


Southern V. 1331 expired — 
pürpimánta: Bsturdsy, 27th April, A. D. 1975; the 15th tithi of the dark half 
ended 9 h. BEF m, after mean sunrise and inthis your iyealsha is intercalated 
amánta: Sunday, 26th May, A. D. 1275. 
(d) Dates either amánt& in northern current or pürpimánta in southorrn 
expired years. 
26. V. 1425 (page 99, No. 58). — Samvat 1425 varsho bhadrapada vadi 5 bAawme, 


Northern V. 1485 current — 
párgim&nta : Sunday, 15th August, A. p. 1807. 
amánte: Tuesday, 14th September, A. D. 1867; the Sth tithi of the dark half 

" ended 1 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise. 

Northern V. 1425 expired — 
pir, imånta : Thursday, 8rd August, A. D. 1868. 
aminta : Sunday, 2nd September, A. D. 1368. 

Southern V. 1425 expired —' 
pürgimánta : Tuesday, 24th July, A A. D. 1369; the 5th tithi of tho dark half 

ended 11 h, 88 m, after mean sunrise, 
t ` amånta : Wednesday, 22nd August, A. D. 1869. 
(e) Detos either amanta in northern current or pürpimánia in northern 
expired years. ' 
None. 
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29 
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expired years, 

V. 1278 (page 95, No, E6). Samvat 1278, fravaga vadi 8 ravav. 

Northern V. 1273 current— 
ptrnimanta: Sunday, 21st June, A. D. 1215; the 8th tithi of the dark half ended 
` . 6 h. 18 m. after meat sunrise, 
aminta : Morday, 20th July, A. D. 1216. 

Northern V. 1278 expired — 2o 
pürgimánta : Friday, 8th Joly, A. D. 1216. í i 
&amánta: Sunday, 7th August, A. D. 1216 ; the 8th tithi of the dark half ended 

18 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. 

Southern V. 1278 current — 
pürnimánta : Wednesday, 28th June A. D. 1217. 
amánta : Thursday, 27th July, A. D. 1217. 


H.— Irregular Dates. 
V. 1454 (page 71, No. 48 ). — Samvat 1454 varshe Migha fadi 18 somes 
Y. 1454 current: Friday, 12th January, A. D. 1897. 
V. 1454 expired: Wednesday, 30th January, A. D. 1898 


V. 1455 expired: Monday, 20th January, A. D. 1899; the 18th tithi of. the bright 
half ended 15 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise. So this date works out correctly only 
u en caloulating for the next following year. 


V. 1518 (page 120, No. 73). — Saivat 1615 :varshe feo miso duklapakshe paiicham! 


Northern V. 1515 current: Saturday, 24th September, A. D. 1457, 
Northern V. 1515 expired : Wednesday, 13th September, A. D. 1468. 
Southern V. 1515 expired: Tuesday, 2nd October, A. D. 1459. 
Northern V. 1514 current: Sunday, 5th September, A. D. 1456, 
Southern V. 1516 expired: Saturday, 20bh September, A. D. 1460. 
So the date works out in no case; there must be some fault in it. 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIRF AND CUSTOM. | 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, O.LE., LO.8. i 
(Continued from p. 257.) l 


Ribbons. — The guardian power of the dancing half-alive ribbon, perhaps, reaches 





m Wilkinson’s Eyyptians, Vol. IL p. 103, - , 95 Banith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. L p, 495, ` 
M Persius Satires, Vol, IL p. 81. 


back to the early magic days when the bird and beast scarer was & spirit-sosrer. 
Eg 7pi, ribbons were fastened to weapons and round the capitals of house pillars.4 The diade 
the Persian monarch was & flowing ribbon. The Romans tied coloured ribbons or throads | to 
infents to keep off the Evil Eye. The Greeks bound ribbon to the stern pole of their ships.¥ 






v! Potter's Antiquities, Vol, IL p. 137. 
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When Pausanias (A. D. 170) went to consult the oracle of Trophonias, he had to put on a Enen 
habit set offrwith ribbons. In the temple at Delphi was a navel-ahaped white stone wih a 
ribbon hanging from it. Ribbons were frequently laid in Greek tombs. Greek funeral arns 
were, and Italian funeral urns are, covered with ribbons! The wand or thyrsos of Dionysos was 
often adorned with ribbons or bendelets. In a Roman seat of Bacchus in the Louvre the 
spraya of ornaments-end in ribbon bows. The Jewish sect of Kesenes had the candidate's 


white robe fringed with blue ribbons as an emblem of holiness.4 Phyllaoteries, or guards, e 


were ribbons with Bible texts worn by Jews on the brow to scare evil spirits. They 
continued to be used in Europe till they were denonnoed by the early Christian Church.§ 
The nun at dedication wore a veil and a fillet or ribbon (vii£a).* ] 
Wedding guests at Lorraine wear a cross of blue and soerlot ribbons at their button-Loleg 
or in their caps.’ For several days after her wedding the Russian bride wears a white mralin 
dress with pink ribbons In Bohemia, ribbons are fastened to the Midaummer Pole? No 


Romanian decked with red ribbons can suffer from the Evil Eye.* In Tunis, during a resent - 


(1898) outbreak of cholera, the people pinned ribbons to their clothes to keep off the epidermio, U 
Moxican women wear a gold rosary round the neok from which hang gold coins and ribbo-,1t 
The key with which the door of the bull-pen is opened before a Mexican bull-fight has a great 
knot of ribbons. Duppiee, that is, Jamaica negro shadows, will throttle any puppy that has 
not & red ribbon oollar4 In the island of Tonga ab the now yam feast the yams 
are decked with ribbons. Musalmans in Tibet deck the sacrificial sheep with ribbons 
and flowers. According to Ovid (A. D. 80), sacred trees were adorned with crowns and 
ribbons.” The khan of Persia (1802) took shelter in a tree. He afterwards visited the trée 
with his nobles and wives. They fastenod ribbons to the tree and danced round it So 
Ohanges Khan’s grand uncle Kuiluk Khan (C. A. D. 1150) slighted before a tree and made 
a vow if he won he would come baok and bind ribbons round it. He won and danoed rouné the 
tree, In Italy, the palm and olive branches that are laid on the altar on Palm Bunday are 
decked with ribbons.» In Russia, a girl ties & ribbon round & birch tree and it lets her pene. 1 
Ribbons are fastened to Abyssinian guitars and to Savoy aud Scottish bagpipes. 
Christmas wassail bowls in Scotlgnd and in England used to be garnished with ribbons. On 
the brinks of many wells in Dumfries and Galloway ribbons and other little articles of female faery 
,have been seen by people yet living fastened so as to wave over the spring. These were offerings 
for the recovery of sick childrep. Compare the mood in the Scottish maiden's hair, the ribbon 
in the -wedding favour, the ribbon round the wedding cake, the bows of ribbon tied tc the 
mene and tail of the horse for mile, the spear pennon, the ship’s pennant, and the ribbon: of 
the Order. At funerals black and white ribbons used to be worn in England. Lord Burleigh, 
Treasurer of England (A. D. 1570), wore a blue ribbon next his garter studded with snail shells” 
to keep off gout.” In Northampton, a dead married woman's head was bound with a hiack 
ribbon and a maideu's head with a white ribbon. In Clee in Lancashire (1829), a band of 


9 Op. eit. Vol. L p. 839. = Op. cii, Yol. L p. f19. 
we Op. cit, Vol. IL p. 333, : 1 Op. ot, Vol. IL p. 188 ; MS, Note, 1889, 

3 Brown's Great Dienysiah Myth., Vol. IL p. 01, 3 M8. Note, Feb. tnd, 1896. 

4 Maokuy'a Freemasonry, p. 32. 5 Henderson'a Folk- Lom, p. 4, F 
© Binith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 1113, Y Folk-Lore Records, Vol. IIL Pi, IT. p, 264, 


$ Mrs. Romanoff’s Bites and Orstoms of the Graco-Ruesian Church, p. $14. 

» The (3eldon Bough, Vol. L p. 79; Hlworthy'a The-Ewil Eye, p. 101. j 

9» Notes and Qaerves, Fifth Series, Vol, XII. p, 45. 11 Klworthy’s Phe Evil Eye, p. 50. 
3a Harper'a Now Mosthiy Mazosine, Fobruary, 1985, p, $74. 


33 Brocklehurst's Mesico To-day, p. 205. M The National Review, June 1898, p. SE. 
^ 7 The Golden Hough, Vol, 1I. pp. $70, 380, ^ M MHue's Travels, Vol. IT. p. $5. 
Tt Potter's Aniiquilies, Vol. I. p. 233. 9 Howorth’s Changis Khon, p. 155. 
19 The Times of India, 4th April 1885, i » Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p. 140. 
n Chambers’ Book of Days, Vol. IL p, 788; Gouiloman’s Maparine Library, " Popular Superstitions,” p, 77, 
n Allan Oanningham's Songs of Scofland, 1625, . Chambers’ Book of Days, p. 774, 


% Browne, Vol, L p. 287. S Henderson'a Folk-Lore, p. 58. 
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cl ildren accompanied a maiden's funeral dressed in white-paper gloves. and with long white- 
paper ribbons. Aoootding to Irving, ribbons formed part of the old-fashioned funeral gerland ; 
** À garland shall be framed by art and nature's skill 
Of sundry coloured flowers in token of good-will, . 
And sundry oolonred ribbons on it I will bestow, 
Bat chiefly black and yellow with her to grave shall go.” 


* In Yorkshire (1798), the bride and bridegroom were covered with ribbons of any oolour bui 

groen.™ Ribbons are tied to the cart with the bride's luggage in Sunderland.” In Yorkshire, 
*a vedding should be wound up by a racó for a ribbon. The winner gota a kiss and the rest a 

dvink.® In the sixteenth century the English May Poles were decked with ribbons?! In 

serenteenth-century England, ribbons or filletings were worn by women both at pa and 

at ohurchings. So Herrick, on Julia's churching— : 

“ Put on thy holy filletings and so 
To the temple with the sober go."*1 


Aud when the bride is brought into her husband’s house— 


“ You that be of nearest kin, 

Now on thé threshold force her in, 

But to avert the worst let her 

Her fillets first knit to the posts."3* 
On Shrove Tuesday (A. D. 1640) the boy whose cook won in the cook-fight went in triumph 
tlugugh the streets decked with ribbons, the others following with drum and fiddle.4 The 
Merria Dancers in Dean Forest (1822) had their bodices and hata covered with ribbons of all 
colursJ5 Among the farmers of Herefordshire (1819) the winner of a law suit attends ae 
with ribbons in his cap. In Rutland (1873), an unmarried girl can be cured of bleeding a 
the nose "nd wearing a red ribbon round her neck,” 

— Salt as the origin of wholesomeness, the scarer of corruption, the keeper of freshness, 
ps gives d appetito, the saver from sickness, is, in early stages of belief, one of the most 
wicely worshipped of guardians. In later stages salt maintains its worshipfulnoss as a type 
of fife und of wit and as the flend-fe&red emblem of immortality. 

In Gujarat, the luckiest of all purchases on the Kartik (November) new year’s day is salt. 
A g ft of salt to Brihmans lightens to the giver the pains of death. Salt is used in all spirit- 
scaring rites, and on the dark 14th of Asó (October) high-caste Hindu women spill little piles 
of salt and huskod rice at eroge-roade.S$ Among Gujerit Hindus the Evil Kye is removed by 
raving a pinch of salt'and-mustard seed round the child's head and throwing it into the flre.?* 
The Prophet Muhammad said, “Blessed is the dinner cloth on which is salt.” The Gujarat 
Mumlmàn follows this rule, and during Bamaxán, cr at feasta, spills galt on his dinner cloth.4? 
In the North-West Provinces, to the west of the Jamna, when the cotton bejrins to burst, 
women go into the fields, sprinkle salt as a Justration, and przy for plenty.! In Klithilwár, 
a frequent application of salt-earth and avalat? leaves is believed to cure a contraction of 
the joints. Gujardi Kanbis wave s copper-pot with salt over the bridegroom’s head, 























. = Gentleman's Magazine Library, ‘' Manners and Customs," p. 88, 1 Sketch Book, Vol. L p, 253. 
9€ Gentlemau' s Magazines Library, ' Manners and Oustoms,” p. 61. æ Ov, ct, p.40. — * Op. cit. p. 4L 
t Hone's Ecory-Day Book, Vol. L pp. 550-08. n Poome (1800 Edn.), Vol, IL p. 307. 
s: Op. cit. Vol. L p. 57. ’ 9 Aubrey's Remains ef Gentiliem, p, 41. 
H Genfleman’s Maguxins Library, “ Manners and Customs," p. 4. : 
Gentleman's Magasins Library, “ Manners and Customs,” p. 18. 
H Noles and Queries, Fourth Series, Vol, V. p. 88 
X Vaikunthrim’s Memoni Worship,  Gujarit Hindu Religion.” 9 Vaikunthrám's Momeni Worship. 
4€ Mr. Fasl Lotfoliah Faridi, 41 Klliot's Races, Vol. L p. 254. 
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and the higher class Hindus in Gujarát, on New ‘Years Day, in front of all honses, pile 
`- three or four heaps of'salt. Poor people carry off the salt and next day bring it for sale, crying 
aloud sab-ras, i. e., “real jam,” or all savour. The householders buy -it as lucky.“ In thee 
Konkan, till & child is mx months old, salt and water are every evening waved round ite face 
that it may not suffer from theRvilEye. Salt is the first thing served at a Hindu caste ferat.© 
At a joyful feast among the Dhárwár Madhva Brahmans salt is served first; aia funeral feast 
walt is not served at allt? In the worship of the Sapta Rishis, or Seven Sages, salt ic not 
nedd, lest it should scare them. Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara salt is put ir us 
mouth of ‘the child: at baptism; probably" to scare the devil. Among the K&nara Musal 

no salt is given to & newly delivéred woman.” In the marriage ceremony ‘of the Foot. 
/Velális, a plantain leaf is laid for the bride to sit on, and on the leaf salt in epread.5I 
In the Dekhan, whon a Gésivi is initiated, sugar. and salt are put in his mouth, eugar 
to sweeten it, and salt that he may prové true to his ‘faith, When a Dezhan 
Chitpivan goes through the all-atonement, or práyasokiita, he eats nothing during ihe day, 
or, if he must eat for his health, he at least tekós no salt, as salt is specially forbidcen.^* 
Nigar Lingayate, Dhangars, Duruds and other classes bury large quantities of salt witi the 
dead. Among Arabs on tho seyenth day after a birth, when the child is carried thronga the 
hárim,& woman sprinkles salt and fenuel seed on the floor, saying, ' May foul salt be in tha eye 
of the envier.” The sprinkling of'salt guards the mother and child from the Evil Bye.4 The 
Ahmadnagar Máubhá&vs strew the bottom of the grave with salt, and again strew salt on the 
top of a robe drawn over the body. The Vaishnavne of Bengal- put salt in the grave ard, in 
the mouth, noet.ils. ears, eyes, and other openings of.the dead. In Southern Tadia, the body 
ot &. Vaishnav Svámi is staffed witk salt and powdered mustard. - Other ascetics are bur isd in ` 
a pit full of salt. At a Beni-lsrå’tl feast, before the mee eur to eat, the minister Ege 
bread in salt, and it is handed round to al} - 





Among the ancient Egyptians an ointment of palm-vwine, ale and i incense cured sirit- 
possession? Among the anoient Persians the flesh of the victim was sprinkled with salt. 
The-ancient Jews «et a high value on Belt. They called sali the seal of the’ covenant and 
offered it with all meat offerings. The Jewish prophet Elisha healed and sweetened the waters 
of Jericho by casting in malt." Salt and sulphur were put on the wedding crown worn bs the 
Jewish husband. Jews who lived at the sen-side, every day, before mating, washed their hand 
in.tho salt water. Tho Jows mixed salt with their holy ointment and rubbed with ealt their 
new-born” babes. : 


E 


' That Greek wit was knowu as Attic Salt shows bow highly the classic Groek value the 
virtues of sall. The first thing a Greek presented to a stranger was ‘sal. They rationslisg! e 
that as in salt watery and earthy partioles unite, so friendship should be's constant union ; or us 
nalt keeps away corraption, so friendship ` should always be fresh. -An earlier belief remains 
in the Greek divino or holy salt from whose shrine, the family salt-cellar, & guardian in- . 
fneuce spread forth. The salt from the family salt-collet, which was the bond of anion among 
the people of the house, formed, when partaken by the stranger, w bond of union, or sacrament, 
hetween the stranger and his hosts; similarly, by setting salt.on the tables the guardian spirit. 








it Information from Mr. Ratirdm, Information from Mr. B. P. Joshi, 
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of the honse passed into.the stranger. In a more formal: way families and states ‘were joined 
*by a >ovenant of hospitality. So, like the salt, the tokens hold by the covenanting parties ware | 
sumbola or symbols in which a common guardian influence dwelt. In proof of this, on the^ 
dye of which each party to an union of hospitality kept half, was graven the image of Jupiter 
hosp-talis. “I bring-with me,” says Plavtus, “the god of hospitality and the tessera." *& Tt is this 
hplief in the sacrament of salt that makes the Hindà and the Indian Musalmán agree in holding 
talsomoas to salt the basest of crimes.. The Greek feeling of the divinity of salt continued after 
tho Greeks became Christian. As the classic Greek poured ground cakes of salt and barley on 
«he a tar, so the Christian Gresk put salt into the s&cramental bread. Salt, they said, is life ; 
saliless sacrifice is dead.™ In the Dionysius Mysteries a lump of salt signified generation, '- 
Salt vas ssored among the Romans, &nd was habitually compared to wit and liveliness.” The. 
family salt-cellar or salinwm was au heirloom, and was always sot on tlie table as & symbol of the 
family guardians.“ The Romans mixed sult and water to make holy water. : They thought 
that ealt caused pheerfulnees and cured disease? Among the Romans a salted cake was broken 
over zhe victim's head.7! That galt is as a soul keeping the body wholesome is oddly illustrated 
by Cizero's saying, the pig haa life andaa only inatead of-salt to keep him from rotting. 80 ^ 
Herrzok (1640): i ` 2s . : 











“ The body's salt the soul is, which, when gone, 
The flesh soon sucks in putrefaction.”? 


Tn the early Christian Western Church any one allowed to be & catechumen or hearer 
` received the gift of salt, This was called Sacramentum Catechumenorum.™ After baptism 
eal vas given and after confession penitents received salt with milk and honey." In Constan- 
tifíope every housé was sprinkled with sea-water.’ Elsewhere the Houses of the sick ware 
cleaneed with holy water.” At the dédication of a churok, salt, ashes, and water were sprinkled | 
~on the corners of the altar. Though the Christian organisers admitted that salt was a 
guardian home, they held that, like water, oil, and other natural shrines, salt was apt to become 
fiend-ienanted instead of guardian-tenanted, and before:use had to be exorcised.” Both 
Greeks and Romans placed holy salt-water at the entrance of their tomples,®% :- For ceremonial 
cleansing the Greeks preferred sea-water.®! “Al human ills,” suys Euripides, “are cleanged by the 
sea, whose holy water, according to Wordsworth, perfor.ns his priest-like task of pare 
ablation round earth's human shores.” Modern Jews throw salt on thefire to drive away evil 
spirits.‘ In North Centrel Africa, near lake Chad, Denham tells how a Musalmün woman burnt - 
salt, praying that neither the devil nor his imps might frighten the traveller. ` In Upper Egypt, 
when a caravan is about to start, the Ababde women come out currying earthen vessels filled 
*with “surning coals. They-set the vessels before the sevcral lodds and throw salt over the 
coals, As the bluish flame rises; they exolaim: “ May you be bleaséd in going and in 
coming.’ By this the devil and every evil fiend is pat to flight. — - ire 
Balt-water is a familiar medicine in Chinese catiüle-diseases.9, In Japan, during the puri- 
fying veremonies of the early Shinto religion, the ground is strewn with salt, and salt is 
& Potter s Antiquities, Vol. IT. pp. 414-410; 
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sprinkled on the threshold at a Japan funeral Salt is highly valued in West Africa.® In 
passing a spirit haunt in Lake Tanganyika in Africa, boatmen throw sali over their heads 
and into the water. In North-West Africa, when an offender's head is cut off, the soldiers, 
whose duty it is to fix the head on a tower, get a Jow to salt the head before it is set np.9? 
At a marriage at Bornon, in North Africa, warm salt-water is sprinkled round the honse to pre- 
vent any evil spirit approaching. If an evil spirit get near the marriage couple, the man wil 
become impotent or the woman barren,” In some Mexican ceremonies the faces of the human 
victims were sprinkled with salt." . 

The modern Greeks venerate dalt.® Athenian maidens on the eve of the new moon 
offer on the bank of the llisus a plate with honey, salt, and a cake. In A. D. 1100 Abbot 
Richatmas wrote: “If the devil takes away my appetite I taste a little salt and my appetite 
returns. If I lose it again, I take more sali and am again hungry.” In Sicily, when an 
asa, a mule, or a horse is to enter a new stable, salt is sprinkled on ita back that the fairies 
may not lame it German shepherds, who were sorcerers, were accused of baptixing their 





sheep with soli. When (1878) a German prince came back to Bucharest, the Mayor : 


presented him with the customary bread and salt."** So in Russia strangers are offered breed 
and salt aga compliment.” In France, before a wedding, salt was put in the pookets-and a coin 
in the shoe.99 A Servian (1876), suffering from.serious lung disease, is laid, face down, on the 
ground, while the wise-woman soatters salt on him and walks round him mumbling. In 
Germany, in a house where one lies dead, three heaps of salt are made. In Germany, 
unbeptised infants have salt placed beside them for safety. The emigrants from Salzburg 
dipped a wetted finger in galt and swore.’ In his picture of the Last Supper, Michael Angelo 
makes Judas upaet the salt dish, so that it spills towards him, which, according to Burton, is a 
bad omen,* If salt is spilt, a little should be dropped over the left shoulder to keep 
off the spirits. Ata Roman Catholic baptism galt is blessed by nine crossings, and a little is 
put in the child's mouth as the salt of wisdom.§ After consecration, that is, when the sign of 
the cross is made over it, salt becomes a sacrament able to drive away the enemy.® 


In Ireland, if any one enters on a new office, women in the streets and girls from the windows 
shower on him wheat and sali. In A.D.;1V00 no Isle of Man fisherman would seil without salt 
in his pocket, Tweed fishermen salt their nets and throw salt in the sea to blind fairies, In 
Holland, to upset a salt-cullar is to capsize a boat. Sootch fairies eat no salt.® The ghost- 
haunted sailor was freed from the phantom by a draught of salt and water.!* In Sootland (1629), 
large quantities of salt used to be put withananimal ina grave todrive away the cattle plague. 
So also in Scotland, Ireland, and England, a plate of salt used to be laid on the corpse's breant 
to keep off evil spirits. In North.England and in Spain, it is untucky to give salt out; of a 
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% fool. Myth. ToL I p. 300. V! Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IIL p. 1676, 
~ m Notes end Queries, Fifth Series, Vol. TX. p. 68. 99 Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions qf Scotland, p. 99. 
10 Op. cit. p. 313, 1 Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, Vol. VL p. 364. 


2 Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. III, p. 1118. ' 3 Op. oit. Vol. ITI, p. 1049. 

4 Burton’s duatomy of Melancholy, p. 288, This is also a North of England belief, Dyer's Folk-Lore, pp. £18, 
1973; Aussen Folk-Lore Record, Vol. I. p. 12. 

5 Golden Manual, p. 79L. € Op. ci. p. O74. 

T Brand'a Populer Autiquittes, Vol, III. p. 165, 

* Besestk's Sea Legends, p. 488, Folk-Lore Record, Vol. IT. p. 200, explains from Newoastle that the reason 
the Tweed fishermon salt their neta is that if the neta are not salted fairies come axd pall ous the fish. 

* Bootk's Demonology and Wiichoraft, p. 195, 10 Op. cit. p. 9. 

11 Lealie’s Harty Rases ef Scotland, Vol. L p. 85. 

13 Balfour's Emcycepedéa, Vol. V. p. 87; Hone's Table Beck, Vol. L p. 523; Napier’s Folk-Lore, p. ©; 
Gregor's Echo from as Olden Tins, p. 180; Guthrie's Old Scotti sk ems, p. 113  Dalyeli's Darkor Superetitions 
ef Seot'aad, p. 108, i 
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horse.) In Sootland, oaths were taken on bread and salt, and salt was put into milk aga guard 
ageinst the Evil Eye. In England (1590), consecrated salt saved men.from witchea.!8 In 


* Nocth England, spilt salt brings ill-luck, unless part of it is dropped over the left shonlder.!* 


If the milk is bewitohed, in Lancashire they put into it a hot iron, in Northumberland a crooked 
coim, and in Cleveland a pinch of salt. In the north of England, there isa saying: “ Help 
me to salt; help me to sorrow."! In the Isle of Man, people always carry salt in their 

*pocketa.? Eton scholars, every third year, used to go to the sal: hill and distribute salt; while 
frigrs used to sell consecrated salt for healing. An Irishman recovered his wife from a rout 
ef imiries by throwing over her, as she passed, salt, hen's blood, and all-flower water. 


The use of salt to keep evil from an unbaptised child was common in Middle-Age Europe. 
In s Soottish ballad the infant unbeptised daughter of the king dies and is laid, swathed in 
linen, in s golden casket with much salt and a lighted lamp because she had never been in God’s 
Hoise. In Scotland, the new-born babe is bathed in or rubbed with salt and water and 
made to taste it three times. The mother’s breast is also washed with salt-water before the 
child begins to suck. When a babe is brought to a house for the first time the head of the 
house must put sugar and salt into its month and wish it well* In Argyleshire, in Scotland 
(1820), when a child was taken to be baptised, before leaving the house salt was carried round it 
agacusb the sun. In the Christian rite of beptism salt is put into the child’s mouth that he may 
spit out the evil one, despuere malum.% In Lincoln (1838), a newly-christened child brought 
nto a neighbour's house was presented with eggs and salt.” In Scotland, if a child has a blink, 
of -he evil life a sixpence is borrowed, a good fire kept burning in the grate, the door locked, 
silence kept, and the ohild laid in front of the fire. A spoon is filled with water and the 
borrowed sixpence is piled with salt, and both sixpence and galt are spilt into the water. The 
chili’s feet, hands, and brow are rubbed with tho salt-water and the rest is thrown into the fire 
with the words, “ Guid preserve from all scaith.” 33 A dish full of salt was the first article of 
the bride's which was carried into ber new house. In entering the honge some of the salt was 
scattered on the floor.9 In Lincoln (1883), salt was a pledge of welcome. It was given toa 
guest as soon as he entered the host's house.” In 1597, James Stuart, and in 1608 James 
Reic, cured & woman by making her drink south-running water and by casting salt and 
wheat about her bed. In 1607 Bartie Paterson cured a sick man by making him always 
we&- nine grains of wheat, nine grains of salt, and nine twigs of rowan. In 1600 a 
Scodish midwife eased a women’s pains in ohild-birth by laying an open knife and sprinkling 
salt under the bed. About 1600 & cattle plague was stayed by burying in a pit & live ox 
and a live cat with much salt.4 In 1868 salt and wheat were bound in a cloth to a cow's horn 
to keep off ‘disease, and in another case (1649) to help her milk. In Yorkshire (1646), salt and 
sh old sickle were put under a cow's stall to cure dissase.2® In North England (1825), when a 
cow is calving salt is strewn along her back to keep the witch from hurting her? Salt is 
drorped into the first milk drawn froma lately calved cow. And in Linooln (1830), when 


Ss 


T Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 317, M Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. IIL pp. 164, 168, 
13 Op. cit, Vol. IIL p. 19. 1* Henderson's Folk- Lore, p. 1g. 

I Op. cit. p. 188. 75 Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 373. 

1) Oy. cit, p. 275. 9* Mado as Almanac, 1840, p. 691. 

Y Notes ond Queries, Vol. VI. p. 10. B Napier's Folk-Lore, p. 84. 

5- Block's Folk-Medio[ss, p. 180 , Napler's Felk-Lore, p. 80. 

™ Napier’s Folk Lore, p. 38. 35 Blaok's Folk Medicina, p. 31. 


* Elwoethy's Tac Brit Eye, p. 432. 
T- Gentleman's Mazasine Library, '* Maunors and Customs," p. 81. 


æ Naypior's Folk-Lore, p. 37. - ™ Napior’s Fob Lore, p. 47. " 

x Gentleman's Magazine Library, p. 118, n Dalyell'a Darker Superstitions of Scotland, Pp. 85, 90. 
3- Op. olt. p. 905, n Op. cit. pp. 85,99. 

u Op. cit. p. 193, . 9 Op. oit. p. 100, 

% The Denham Tracts, Vol. I, p. 315. E Op. cit. Vol. IL pp. 823, 865. 


æ Op, cit. p. 101, 
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- cream is putin the churn salt is dropped into the fire to overcome witchcraft.” In St, Eilde 
when cattle are moved they are purified with salt-water and fire? In Suffolk (1880), to mury e 


a handful of salt (probably after waving it round tbe patient) cured ague. As the salt diseclved 
the agne left. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ANDAMAN FIRE-LEGEND. 
BY M, Y. PORTMAN, 
One of the oldest of the Ándamanese Legends is that regarding the first introduction of fire 
to the people after a great cataclysm had oceurred, during which much of their territory was 
submerged and all their fires were extinguished. It appears also to be the best known, and 


the Andamanese are more generally agreed upon the statements in it than in any of their 
other legends, each elder of the same tribe giving the same vorsion of the story. 


The legend in each of the five languages of the South Andaman group of tribes Tuns 
translated freely, as follows :— : 


TRANSLATIONS, 
I. Àkabéada, 


God was sleeping at Tàaüul-l'óko-tíma.  Küratüt came, stealing fire. The fire burnt 3od. 
God woke up. God seized the fire; he took the fire and burnt Lúratút with it. Then Lürstüt 
took (the fire); he burnt Térch¢ker in Wota-Emi village, (bern then), the Ancestore lit 
fires. (The Ancestors referred to were) the Témo-lé. 


IT. Akarbdlé. 


Dim-D&üra,a very long time ago, at Kéóril'óng-taüwer, was bringing fire from Cod's: 


platform. Hoe, taking the fire, burnt everybody with it. Bélub, and Türküür, and Bíliehiü 
fell into the sea and became fish. They took the. fire to Rókwe-l'íár-tóngs village and made 
fires there. 


TIL. Puchikwar. 


“God was sleeping in Téil-l’éko-t{ma. Lúratút wont to ius fre. Lüratüt enught aold 
of the fire; then,he burnt God. Then God woke up. God seized the fire. He hit Lüratés 
with the fire, Then again he hit Térohal with the fire. Chíltér caught hold ef it. He gare 
it to the Ancestors at Wdita- fmi. Then the Ancestors made fire. 


- IV. Áükaujüwol. 


Mr. Pigeon stole a firebrand at Eüro-'ón-míka, while God was sleeping. He gere ihe 
brand to the late Léch, me then made fires at Karát-tétak-émi, 


V. KoL 


God was sleeping at Tail-I’dkotima, Lúratút took away fha to Oko-Mmi. Kaidotat 
went to Min-tong-tí (taking fire with him from Oko-Émi) At Min-tong-Á the fire 
went out. Kāūlotàt broke up the charred firewood and made fire again, (by blowing up 
the embers). They (the people there ), became alive, Owing to the fire kd became slive. 
The Ancestors thus got fire in Min-tong-taiik village. . 








^» Genileman's Magasins Library, " Manners and Customs,” p. 35. 
1* Cummings Hebrides, p. $36. 
41 Gecilemax's Magazine Library, `‘ Popular Superstitions,” p. 129. 


` 
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B. 


Li As it will be a matter of importance to students to know precisely upon what texts the 
above translations are based, J add them here with interlinoar translations, and I also append - 


_ ecertain notes necessary for the elucidation of the texts, 


e : TEXTS. 
è I. Ákabóada. 
Tail - l'óko - tíma - len Püluga - lá mámfí - ká. Lüratüt - lá ohípa 
` (The name of & place) in God was sleeping. (& certain bird) fire 
táp -nga  ómó.ré Chapa - lá Púluga -lá ^ ptigat - ká. Púluga -lá bói- ká, 
stealing came, Fire God was burning. God woke up, 
Púluza - lá chipa éni - ká, Á fk chápe - lik Lúratút , 
Goc fire seized, . He taking fire by (the bird) 
l'ót - págurí - ré. Jek Lüratát - lá éni - ki, A í - Tírchéker 
burnt. At once (the bird) took, He Kingfisher 
l'ét - págarí - ré Wóta - Émi biraij - len, Chàóga - iébanga óko-dál-ré . 
. burnt (a place) village in, the Ancestors lit fires. - 
Témo - 1ól&. , 
The Tomo - la. 
Dim - Daiira - lé rite Kéri - Yóng - t&üwer - té Püluga rí 
(Name of a man) a very long time ago (name of a place) by God Hie 
toígo ohoípa ^ l'ómo-káté, ’Ong fk ‘dkat - püüra púgúrú- ^ l'í-ré 
platfom fire was bringing. He taking all men burnt did. 
Belub, ká Tarkaitr, kí Bílich&ü,  ,'óngót óto-júrúgmíú -t - fa. 


(Name ofa fish) and (name ofa fish) and (Flying-fish) they in the sea went. 


'Ongs&  &6-yàükat mdé-nga” ’Ongdt  oíro-iíchal-óna -tó ^ — Réókwa-l'ír- tóngu 
They fish becoming. They carrying taking (name of a place) 
pirdij-& dko- ddl-nga lá-ré  ' 

*yiBags in ` fire did. 


l III. Púohikwár. 

Taül-léko-tim-an Bflik  lng-pít-yé.  Lüratót  l'óng át áb -léehi -nga 
(Name of a place) in God was sleeping. (å bird) he fire was bringing.. : 
Lúrastıt  lóng-dí-ye. Kota ‘ong Biik Váb'- bfki - ye. Kóta ' Bílik 
(A biri) seized, Then he God burnt, Then . God 
Bilik  léng át ye. ’Ong é  Lüratüt  l'óte-toi- ohú - nga. 
God ' he fire seized. He then (e bird) hit with fire. 
Kóta kol ''óng é Térchal lóte-toi-chu- ye.  Chíltér dng - df= ye. 
Then again he then (aman, or fish) hit with fire. Kingfisher caught hold. 
ng L&o - chím - len dá - nga Wiüte- fmi - en. Ota Lao - chim 
He Ancestors ` to garo (name of a place) in, Then Ancestors: 
n'óng - ó - kádak - nga. 

they made fire. 


l'éng - kónyi - ye. 
woke up. 
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IV. Auksujáwoi. 
Küro - tón - mík -e Mém  Mírit-lá, Bílik  l'&ük&ü- émg- t, péakar át - 15 . 


(The name of a place) in Mr. Pigeon, God slept, wood . fire wich 
top - chike. . At latch’ Léoh-lin á kótak á  āūko-kódak -ohino * 
stole, Firo the late (name) to he then he -urade fire 


át -16 Kart - tátak - émi - in, 
fire with’ (name of a place) at. 


V. Kol, E 
T&ül-léko-tím -en  — Bílik-l& pát - ke. Lüratít - lá Oko - émi - ít 
(Name of a place) in God was sleeping. (a bird) (a place) in fire 
kék - an. Kailotat -ke - lin Tá- chól - an, Min-tong- tá - kéte. 
took away. (A man) "by | went. (Name of a place) to, 
Min - tong - tá - kéto - lęk lít-bíl-an. Kaülotít l'r - pín Vir - daik . an, 
(Name of & place) to by went out. (A man) charred wood broke up. 
kirim - kaüdak-an. N'á n'ótam - teptr - in, At - ke n'óte - tepür < in 

made fire. They became alive, Fire by they became alive 
Min - tong -tftk ^ páüroich- in, Jangil n'á l'óko - k&üdak - an. 
(a plaoe) — village in. Ancestors they made fire. 
C. 
NOTES, 
Genaral. 


In relating any occurrence to others, &s distinct from conversation with: them, tre 
Andamanese generally speak in short, detached sentences, and a considerable pause must oe ` 
imagined between each of the sentences in the legends. ' 


The * platform” mentioned in the legends is a small ereotion built by the Andamanese at 
the sides of their huts, on which meat, eto., is placed ; fire is put underneath it. 


The likeness of the story in nearly all respects to the Prometheus Legend will atrixe 
the reader at a glance, : 
The Akabéada Legend. 


With regard to Lüratüt and Tárohéker, birds may be meent, or men bearing the names fe * 
birds, for the Andamanese believe that, after the cataclysm, when fresh fire had to be brougat 
from somewhere, many of the Andamanese, who were of course really drowned, had bean 
changed into birds and fishes, 

Ohüoga-tébenga means “the Aundamaneee who liyed in former ages,” ie, “tho 
'Anoestors,' and’ when an Andamanese is asked why he follows a certain custom, or hcw 
that custom originated, he would answer “ Because the Chiidga-tibanga psed to do it,” cr, 

“ Because the Oh&óga-tábenga ordered it so." 


Tómo-lál& means ** The sons of Témé-6,” who was the ohief of all the Andamanese at 
the time of the cataclysm. Observe how this word is in apposition to Chüoga- tibanga, a very 
common Andamanese form of speech. 


The Akarbdle Legend. 

With the exception of Bólub, none of the names mentioned are now used as names for 
mon, though Bólub, Tárk&ür, and Bílich&ü, ore names for fish, the Andamanese having an 
extensive vocabulary of fish names,  Kéri.l'óng-tiüwer, and Rékwa-l’ér-ténga are com- 
pound place names, 
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Tho Püchikwár Legend, 
. Tho name of the place in which God was sleeping is here the same as that given in the 
Akabéada version of the Legend: the same bird, (or man), Lüratüt, is also mentioned as the 
, fire-atealer, 
The-Aüuk&ujüwoi Legend. 
° The two names of the places change in this Legend, but the formation of these oompound 
words remain the same, for example :— 
e 


A 
In Akabéaia 
Tail - — — — — l'éko--—-———— tíma, 
A cortain tree, conjunotional iufix corner, 


Meaning: The village at the corner among the ‘Tail’ trees, (“A village” is alwaya 
unCerstood in these names.) The word is the same in tho Póchikwár and Kol languages, 


In Ákarbdlé. 
KéÉi--—-—-— `~— ~ —lég—-—-——————-—-— tüiwer. 
A certain tree, conjunctional infix, sand, 


Meaning : '* The village on the sand, among the‘ Kéri’ trees.” i 
In Ankatj ict. x 


Küáro—--—-—-——-—— — én - -=-= míka. 
A cortain treo. conjunctional infix. very big. 
Meaning: ‘‘ The village among the big í Kúro’ frees.” 
B 
In ÁLabéada. In Píchibwdr. ^ Is Kol. 
Wóta — — ~mi. Wiüa—- --—-- Émi c Oko — — — — Emi. 
Eis up. Bed (or, Hut), Rise up. Bed (or, Hut). ^ Prefix. Bed. 


Meaning : “ The village from which the different tribes dispersed,” (like a flock of birds 
rising up), “after the cataclysm.” ` 


. o 
In Ákarbdlé. 
Rékwa ————-———-——— lM--------- - — — iónga. 
A stone, conjunctions! infix, a row. 
Meaning: “ The village by the row of stones,” 
In A&kagjewo. 
Karát - ——————— — ttak—-——-—-—-—-— émi. 

A cortain creeper. conjunctional infix. bed (or, hut). 


Meaning: “The hut among the ‘ Karát" creepers.” 

In this Legend the Fire-thief is a Pigeon, and the construction of the first sentence diffora 
from the direct speech in the other Legends. The first phrase states where Mr. Pigeon was; 
in epposition to this is an entirely unconnected phrase stating that “ God was sleeping " ; the 
third phrase tells us what Mr, Pigeon did, 
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ey 
The Kol Legend. 

The Kol, Páchikwár, and Akabéada tribes have very much the same versions ofthe. 
Legend, giving the same names to the places and actors. The Áknrbíló and Aükaüjdwoi 
differ, having places in their own countries where the fire is said to have been first kindled, 
and not recognising Wóta-Émi as the original homo of the presont race, ns the others do. ; 

Kaiilotht derives his name from a treo with black wood, such as the Diospyros nigricans, 
ebony, eto. - 

Min — tong — tá — kéte, or Min — tong — taik, 

A tree leaf bone. ` A treo leaf bone, 

Meaning: “ The village of the ‘Min’ trees, whiohhave big midribs to their leaves.” 

In N'ótam we get n pronominal prefix in the plural, reforring to '' human beings." The 
whole phrase is strongly emphasised by theeo Pronouns, with the intention of showing that, - 
after the cataclyam, almost all the people were dead and there was no fire. Whon fire had 
been obtained, either the dead people were resuscitated, or fresh people were created, or what 


is probably really ‘meant, life went on again as usual and the country was ro-peopled in the 
ordinary way. 





Jangil is here used for ‘Ancestors.’ I found that this word was used by the very 
nnolont Akabénda for the name of the hostile Inland ‘tribe in the South Andaman; who nre ' 
now known as Jàrawas, and who belong to tho Ongé Group of Tribes. . 


It is possible that the Aknbéada may have regarded the tribe as resembling their 
ancestors in their customs, and it is the only inkling we get that the people of the South 
-\ndaman Group of Tribes recognise that the members of the other groups aro sprung from 
the same stock as themselves, though they admit that all Andamanege are one race, and differ 
from other races. When they first saw African Negroes and Somális they called them Jàrawas 
thus admitting them to the same race na themselves, but considering them to be strangers and 
hostile, EE 


I have always doubted whether Jüzawa ia a real Andamanese word, and believe it to be 
an Ándamanese corruption of the Urdu word Jhér{é, meaning “Foresters,” and adapted by the 
Andamapese from the convicts since 1858, 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT S, M, NATESA SASTRI, B.A, M.F.L.8. 
No. 48. — The Subhdddr of the Cot. 


Ix the town of Tanjore there lived & clever Brühman, named K6kava Bhat. His means 
and attainments were vory humble. He was a priest, and earned on an average a couple of 
` fanams) every day by his profession. Half of this income, 4. &, one fanam, he spent for his. 
housohold expenses, and with the other Janam he held every night Council on a Cot in the 

baok premisos of a big mansion in Tanjore, between the first and tenth ghafikas, 


The expression *' Counoil on a Cot” requires some explanation: and in order to give this it 
is necessary to give a brief description of the mansion in the baok premises of which Kféava 
Bhat held his council, In the West High Btreet of Tanjore there wos a millionaire called 
Navakoti Narayana Setti. His mansion waa seven stories high, and extended for a‘ mile 
from wost to east. The back premjses were in the East High Street, and were almost 
unnoticed at night. To these Kégava Bhat resorted every night at the second ghatiká 


—_— 





1 Abont twopence, 
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He had taken into his service four artisans — a carpenter, a cobbler, an oil-vendor, and 
a turban-tier, He paid each of these a quarter of a fanzm every night for their services, 
wich wero a3 follows : — the carpenter would bring & small cot, for Kêsava Bhat to sit upon, 
tke oilman would light two torches and supply them with oil suflloient to burn till the tenth 
e ghatikd of the night, Kdéava Bha} would take his sent on the cot between tho second and the 
third ghatikds of the night with torches buyning,on either side of him. The cobbler would 
* tlen approach and cover his feet with a pair of newly-made costly Brahmani shoes. Tho 
terban-tiek would bring a costly turban, and tie it on the DBhat’s lead, Besides these four, 
eXséava Bhat had engaged four peona, on the promise of the high salary of 10 pons? each per 
m5nth, to attend upon him every night between the second and tenth ghafikds. Now tho 
Baaf called himself the Subhad4r of the Cot, and instructed his servants to say so to any 
peraon who might question them as to who the person holding the council was, 


He held his council with his eight servants — four peons and four artixans — till the 
tenth gha[/Má of the night, Soon as tho tds (gong) announced the tenth ghafthkd, the turban-tier 
would take away the turban from the head of the Bhat, the cobbler would take back’ the shoes 
from off the Subhadar’s feet, the oilmonger would put out the lights, and the carpenter would 
cerry away the cot. K&éava would then stand up in the clothes in-which he approached tho 
mansion at the second ghatikd of the night, would dismiss his other servants — the four 
peons, — ordering them to wait again in readiness at the proper time next night, and would 
return home. : 


Neither the millionaire nor any one of his servants noticed what was going on, and no one 
was able to dotect the poor priest KAsava Bhat in his transformed stato of the Subhádár of tho 
Cotewith a costly tarbamon his head, newly-made Bráühmapt shoes on his feet, sitting in council 
ir the palatial quarters of a millionaire, So our hero secured the title of the Subhádir of the 
Oot, and the townsmon began to recognise him as such only daring the night, and thus passed. 
away one month, 


Poor Kiéavaé paid every night for his temporary seat, turban, shoes, and light, but his 
difficulty was to find forty pons at the end of the month to pay his most obedient, willing and 
faithful peons; for, in faot, they had behaved as such, and had the greatest regard for their 
kind and liberal master. The undaunted K&éava Bhat, however, told them, on the Inst night of 
the first month that they would get their pay the next night. Bntns ho was hinisolf living 
from hand to mouth, and had wasted the one fanam that he could havo saved every day on his 
Subhüdài, he knew of no way to get ont’ of his mesa. He returned home, and instead of 
disappointing his trustworthy peons he resolved to commit suicide and thus end his miserios. 


With his mind thus made up, and without telling his wife what he intended to do, he 
want all alone to the garden of his house in the dead of night and tying a strong ropo to tho 
ložtiest branch of n tree was on the point of attaching the other end of it to his neck to suspend 
himself, when a voice was heard checking him from his rash act, 


* Desist from your mad resolution. Dig at the root of this tree. You will find seven pots 
of gold, each containing a lakh of pons." Í 


“Who can have uttered these consoling words. It must be the great Paraméévari, 
I shall dig, and if I do not find the pots, there is time enough to execute my resolution.” 


Thus argued the Subh&dir of the Cot and came down from the treo.gnd he dug as hó 
had been told, and to his great astonishment he found the pots very near the surface. Ho took 
thom in, and sooured them at once, withont informing even his wife of the vast amount of 
trousure he had obtained, ' 
eee 


3 Pon is a nmal gold oon, A 
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On the first night of the second month, Keéava Bhat paid his peons nob only ten pons each 


as their salary, bat made them presente of five pons each, and addressed two of them as followe :— š 


* My faithful servants: you know well how liberally E pay you for the short service that 
I take from you. The more faithful you are to me the greater will be your reward. lam gcing 


soon to entrust to you an important task. You must deliver some treasure to Indumnkh. — * 


the favourite concubine of the emperor of Vijayanagar. Ishall bring it to-morrow. You must, 
take it and deliver it to her, stating that ib is a present from the Subhadar of the Cot, for 
onó day'sexponses. You mast be ready to start to-morrow with the consignment. Engage seven 
earts to carry the treasure, nnd, be ready here to-morrow night. You can go home now at once” 

Thus two of the four peons were sent away a listle early that night. And at the usnal 
time the coun cil broke up, and our SubhAd&r returned home. He reserved a hundred pons from 
ench of the seven pots, aud packed the remainder in'seveu cases, locked and sealed them well, 
and wrote tho following letter that very night ;— 


“The Subhddar of the Cot to Indamakht — greetings. We have heard of your unparallded 
beanty ond the high favours lavished upon you by the emperor of Vijayanagar. We can, 
of eourse, bear no comparison with the emperor; but, as becoming our own humble position 
and as ardent admirers of your world-famed beauty, we send you asa present, for one dey's 
expenses of your ladyship, a small contribution, which we hope you will aecopt, Signed 
this day the 80th day of the month of Vaisàkha of the year Manmatha, in oar mansion ihe 
Dhenaviláse. —- Kattil Subhád&r,"? 


The letter too was put in a cover and sealed. Tho next night, the two peons, with: 


money for expenses on the way, started with the treasure and the letter, and reached 
Vijayanagar after journeying fora month, The contribution for ona day’s expenses was eafaly 
delivered. Indumnkhil rend the flattering note, counted the treasure, and was dumb with 
astonishment. Who could be the person who has remitted such an enormous quantity ef 
wealth for her expenses for one day P What must be his own worth ? These thoughts passed 
and repassed her mind, and she was not able to get any clear information from the peons tbat 
kad accompanied the treasure. Bub she set down the SrbhAdir of the Cot to be ihe riohset 
man in the world, and resolved to send him, as a token of her appreciation of his gift, some 

present in return. She went into her treasury,and after a careful search found & costly throne 
set with diamonds and other precious gems. She thought that this would be a proper seat Zor, 
the Subhidar of the Cot. So she brought it ont, carefully packed il, wrote-a letter thanking 
the Subbidir, and intimated to him that she was to be considered henceforth as one of iis 
humble maid-servants, and thab she also in her own humble way was sending him a retcrn 


present. She rewarded the peons that came from the Subhídár amply, as befitting thmig « 


position as gervanta of the Subhadar, and entrusted the throne and the letter to them. 


Tho joy of the peons knew no bounds. In one tmip they had almost made their fortune 
It is only such high persons that they should serve, thought they. In their eagerness to reach 
home and thank their master, they performed the return journey in twenty days, and hafsly 
delivered the present of Indumukht and her note to the SubhAd&r of the Cot. 

Ho was delighted at the receipt of his own gift by the most beautiful of woraankind and 
of her return present, But what could he, anhumble Br&hmag priest, do with a costly throne ? 
His fertile imagination soon suggested a way of disposing of the gift. Ho had heard of an 
yet more famous besuby called Nürzana, who was the chief of the oonoubines of the emperor 
of Delhit He resolved to send the throno presented by Indumukht as a gift to the famens 
eonoubine of the Delhi emperor. He repaoked the precious throne, wrote a letter similar to 
the one that he had written nearly two months previously to Indumukh!, and sent all the fcur 
peons to Delhi with the packet and the note, 

+ Kat] Bubhidir — The Bubhádir of the Oot; kattil meaning ook. 
& [Is it possible that the fame of Nt Jahfa has thus descended to the poasantry of Madras !—Ep.] 
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In the course of three months the capital of India was reached, and the note and the present 
july delivered. Nirsona was astounded to receive sucha costly throne, which even the 
amperor of the whole of India had never owned, as “a small gift" from the Subhadir of the 
Jot. She had a strong desire to visit so rich a man in person before making up her mind to 
zetu. n amply and suitably the honour done to her. 


So she thanked for the occasion the Bubh&dir of the Cot, and wrote in return that her mind 
vould never reat at ease till she had paid her humble respects in person to him, which she would 
5e able to do in the course of & year or two. She rewarded the four peons, and sent them away 
with the note. They had now nothing to take care of on the way except the note and the 
2resente they themselves had received, which no doubt were very large. They returned as 
quickly as possible and delivered. the note. Of course, our hero was extremely pleased, and was. 
20 a certain extent, easy in his mind, for as he had had no return presents from Niirsana, he need 
3e at no pains to devise means for their disposal. But there was still something to vex him. 
Nürzans had promised to visit him in the course of a year or two! What should he do? Bnt 
why trouble oneself for an affair which was to happen after a year or two, or which, perhaps 
night never happen? So the Subhádir forgot the anxieties of the future, and went on holdiug 
his council. Thus fora year almost this business went on. The pomp and sudden wealth 
of the four peons became a subject of talk everywhere. TheSubhddar of the Cot and his council 
-n the mansion of Navakdti Naráyaga Sotti attained the greatest publicity. The millionaire 
heard of ita existence, and on & certain night he visited his back premises and discovered the: 
sham council. He became highly enraged, and ordered his servants to seize the Subhddar. 
At the appearance of these men, the faithful servants of the Subhádár fled for their lives ; 
ae became a prisoner of the millionaire, 


Alone with the Sabhadar, the millionaire enquired into the cause of his impertinence, aud 
she Subhàdár explained to him that he had had a fancy to do as he had done, and had been 
3uocesaful for almost a year. He was careful not to mention a word about his notes, presents, 
3to., to Indumukh! and Nürzans. 


Navakdti Narayana Betti pitied the poor Bráhmag, and as he had committed no offence of 
any kind, Janghed at his thirst for so empty a title as Subh&dür of the Cot, and as a punishment 
Zor his pride engaged him as his head cook | 

Poor K(sava Bhat! Whither had his Subhidart gone P What had became of his faithfnl 
3ervanta? Why did not the great Paramésvara aid him now ? The solution to these questions 
was nob atall difficult. His star had been in the ascendant and so he had enjoyed all those privi- 
“eges. Baot now his barma (fate) had made him head cook of tho millionsire’s house. From the 
very next day he rose early in the morning, bathed, performed his ablations, attended to the 
Xitchen arrangements of Navakóji Náràyapa Bejti's house, had his food first, according to the 
>revailing custom as he was a Bráhman, and then went home to return to resume his evening 
duties in the kitchen. He was naturally a clever person, and so soon seoared influence with the 
—nillionaire and his establishment. His faithful peons, though they were not able to assist him 
on the night on which he had been taken prisoner by the millionaire, soon discovered him, and 
>emembering that they owed their own fortunes to their service once under him, soon joined 
aim, And our hero, too though now reduoed,.soon found his way to employ them in the 
estebliahment of Navakéti Nüráyaga Setti. : 

Thus a month passed, and by this time our hero became all in all to his master. His 
Proficiency as a cook waa of the best, and he was not wanting in other respeote. The advice 
that he now and then gave when his master consulted him in any important matter was of the 
boat kind. He was olever, obedient, willing and an honest servant, and the millionaire was 
leased with him in every way. . 

Wavakoti NWarfyans had no children. To the attainment of this object, he was prepering , 
Zor a pilgrimage to Banáras: advised to do so by our hero, He pou &n 
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establishment befitting his position as a millionaire, After a month's journey, and ater 
visiting several sacred shrines on the way and bathing in all the sacred rivers he had to cros, 
the millionaire and his party reached the banks of the Tuhgabhadra, The great city of 
Vijayanagar was not to be missed on the way, Nayakdi Náràyaga sojourned in it and wisted * 
to pass a -few days there. One evening, while driving about the streets of the town, he saw a 
very fine mansion and an incarnation of beauty, as it were, slowly moving on the topmost stcry ° 
of it. Whose mansion was it, and who was the beauty that he saw? Those were easily 
answered. It was the palatial residence of Indumukhi, and the object that met his eres 
was none other than that famous lady herself. To some extent he was consoled to hear that 
shé was after all only a ooncubire aud ‘not a lady of family. It cannot be denied that he 
wes smitten by her charms, and longed for her company. It was not after all diffioclt, 
ab she was only a courtezan; but how to meet her? She was so sealously guarced 
that any attempt to seud a note to her would be only falling into the hands of death, 30, 
Navakófi returned home thinking that he must pine hopelessly, never attaining the objact 
of his desire. Alas! the wicknedness of rich men! How vile they are sométimes! Blinded 
by wealth and considering nothing unattainable if they can pay in money for it, they are kd 
away into the worst of sins and into the vilest of ideas! Navakéti thought that he world 
be quite willing to sacrifice his nine crores of wealth, if he had in return the company of 
Indumukhí for one moment at least. No doubt it was the confidence of the possession of 
such wealth that made him think so. But how to secure that happiness P Whom to constlt, 
and how toact? The millionaire was perfectly at sea as to these points, and was worryiig 
himself. “And where care lodges sleep will never lie." Thus passed two or three days. He 
had not consulted his cook, for the matter was rather a very delicate one, and the cook had 
never been resorted to by his master oh any previous occasions on such subjects. But the whilom 
Bubhádár of the Cot, with his natural shrewdness, perceived the change, aud questioned his 
master about the cause of it. After ẹ good deal of hesitation Navakóti told him all about it, 
and said that if he only assisted him towards the sttainment of his object, he would give hm 
his Whole wealth, receiving back only so muoh as was necessary for his maintenance every 
month, 


* Do you stick to your words P" asked the cook. 
“ Undoubtedly,” answered the millionaire, 


“Then, I shall not be unkind. It is enough if you give me one-half of your wealth aud 
restore me to my Subhddari in your baok premises, I shall at a moments no 


tice Mace * 
Indumukh! wait at your doors.” > 


Navakóți was not at all able to believe him. He thought it was alla joke. But tae 
cook at once told him to give him all his dress and ornaments, and directed him to retire like a 
common servant to one of the chambers adjoining the bedroom. Kéava Bhut at once rob»sd 
himself as Navak6ti Nárdyaga with all the costly clothes and jewels, and si.mmoned the foar 
peons who had served him when he was the Subhàdár of the Cot. He robed them also in 
costly attire, and stationed them near his cot. The two he had sent during his Subhüdázt to 
Vijayanagar he called close to him. He gave them a letter to take to Indumukhf, Navaketi 
Nürüyaga, who, asa common servant, was in the next room, was watching all his acts, and did 
not understand the proceedings, But blinded by love he put up with his position as a servait 
in his own house. In a minute the lady Indumukht herself appeared and stood before tae 
cook, who, of ooürse, never directed his eyes to her, but seemed to regard her as & mere worm. 


“ My lord, I learnt from your note that you ‘are a sojourner in this city ; having ome 
amply tasted of your lordship’s liberality, I have now come to wait upon your lordship?s 
ordérs,” said she, and stood with the humihty of a slave before the monarch of an Easte-n 
gourt, ` 
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NavakMi could not believe his eyes and ears: but before he could think, the following 
wards fell upon his ears :—'' If you are true to your salt, I order you to retire at once to the 
acjacent room and give your eompeny to our servant waiting for you there, as a token of your 
fidelity to us. 'Ot course, you must have already concluded that we are much above your 


humble company.” 
e 


The sentence was not yet finished before Indumukhf retired like a slave obeying com- 


. mands to the room pointed out, and Navakôți Nárüyaga in the xmasement that seized him 


dxd uot even perceive her approach, The night soon passed away, and the day dawned, 
Efore the servants could know anything of the previous night's affairs, KÁMava Bho} was in 
tte kitchen, and Navakóti Náráyage in his own place in his temporary residence. It is not 
necessary to state here that Indumukbf, too, was safely back in her own mansion. 

Who was now the millionaire? The Subhádàr of the Cot! But of his grace he allowed 
freely, out of respect for the millionaire, half of his property to him. In a few days the 
pilgrimage was resumed. Benaras was reached. To the credit of our hero he requested 
the millionaire not to consider that there was any change in the positions of the master and 
servant till they returned to Tanjore, Bo Kééava Bhat was all the while still only master of 
Navakt}i Nürüyuga Sepfi’s kitchen. After staying for a month in the city of Banåtas, the paty 
ccmumenced the return journey. Ever since that wonderful night at Vijayanagar, when a 
word of command from the Brihman to Indumukhi was enough to make her run like a 
slive to the closet of Navakéti Narayana, the millionaire had the greatest respect towards 
h:m. He considered him to be à naturally great person. On several oceasions he asked our 
haro as to the cause of his powers, but with no aucoees. The more he thought of that night the 
more he admired Kêíave Bhat. That a woman of the position of Indumukh! should have 
oleyed at one word his head cook never ceased to astonish him, What was after all his 
ovn wealth P He had only been able through his cook to secure the services of the woman, 
Hə never felt the loss of half of his property, for he had no children to whom to leave any 
property. 4 . 

So, soon after reaching Tanjore, Navakófi Náráyaga Betti with pleasure parted with half of 
hia property to our hero. The big mansion of the millionaire was also divided into two, and the 
eastern half, in front of which the Brahman had once held his council on the cot, came to his 
share. There was none to question his right now to hold his councils in his own house! Kééava 
Bkat, too, changed his humble manners, and became in every sense the Subhádár of the Cot, 
acd regularly held bis councils, with only this difference, that he no more paid quarter famam; 
fo. his temporary seat, shoes, etc. but had these as his own. He was now a rich millionaire 
himself, with his title of the Subhédar of the Cot finnly established, Thus passed afew months. 
* One day, while sitting in front of his house, Kattil Subhàdür saw a person approaching 
him most humbly, and lay down a letter. He opened and read it. It wasa letter from 
Wairgana, and to his utter bewilderment she had written to say that she would be in 
'l'eujore on the morning of the third day afterwards to pay her respects in person to the great 
Subhådâr of the Oos. It was happy news, that a lady of the position of Nfirzana should 
travel all along the way from Delhi to Tanjore reflocted great oredit on the name of the 
Scbhidar. He was not now a mere empty man with an empty title. He was a millionaire, and 
haia house and establishment requisite to do honour to the grand visitor. But Kava Bhat 
hai concluded that she had such an idea of his wealth and power that she had taken him to be 
eqial, if not superior, to the emperor in riches, whereas he was after all only an ordinary 
millionaire. So imagining that he would not be able to do her proper respect, and trying, if 
possible, to drive her away without her seeing him, he devised various plans within himself. 
In the end he found that they would be of no avail, The best solution out of any difficulty 
wa3 suicide, and agreeably to his nature he went to his favourite tree, The ever-merciful god 
again appeared in the form of a voice in space and demanded an explanation for his bold 
resolve. 
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“T want to send Nürzana away without her approaching Tanjore,” was the explanation. 

* Have you any scheme for doing sof” asked the voice ont ‘of space, 

“Yes,” replied our hero mndauntedly, “but I cannot exeoute it unless I have divine 
assistance.” 

* What is the sort of assistance that you want?” demanded the great god. 

“I want the assistance of Rembhi, Urvait, Tilottamá&, and other divine nymphs for a 
couple of ghafikás on the morning of the day after to-morrow. They must be collecting cow- 
dung on the skirts of the Trichinopoly road. Nérzana will be approaching Tanjore early that ° 
morning. She will observe them and question them as to who they are, The nymphs must 
stato that they are the sweepers of the honse of the Subhádár of the Cot. This is all that 
I want. After stay of a couple of ghafikás in this world the nymphs can return to heaven,” 
said our hero. ; 


- “Agreed,” said the great god, and the voice died away, and the Subhidár, too, extremely 
dolighted that everything was working well, returned to his ee residence and spent a Bapep- 
night. 


The appointed day came on. Early in the morning, even half a ghafikd before the rising 

of the lord of the day, one hundred nymphs of the divine world were seen on the skirts of the 
Trichinopoly roed, near the town of Tanjore, collecting oow-dung in baskets made of gold. 
"The rotinuo of Nûrmna was marching first, and after them cama the palanquin bearing 
Wirzana. Every one in the company was struck at the unparalleled beauty of the maidens, 
and there was a deed stop in the march. The palanquin also stopped. Nfrzana lowered 
the shutters, nnd wanted to know the cause of the sudden halt. Before asking any one about 
it, she herself gw about fifty beautios gathering cow-dung in golden beskets. 


“ Am I moving in fairy land?” thought she, To ascertain the truth she beckoned toone of 
thom. At once several came running up. XNfírxang asked them who they were, 


** Your supreme ladyship! We are the sweepers of the house of the SubhAddr of the Cot, 
and we collect cow-dung, as is our custom, to smear our lord’s house with in the morning,” | 
replied they, and even without waiting for any answer, they went about their duty. Nürxana 
was in utter confusion from top to toe. i 

She first of all ordered her men not to advance one more step from that spot without 


orders, She gazed upon the beauties, who were only after all the sweepera of the house of 
the Subhádár. They appeared more like so many streaks of lightning than human shapes. 

Said Nürzana to herself: —“ Tf, after all, the sweepers of the honse of the SubhAdar of the ° 
Cot appear to be as fair as the divine nymphs themselves, what must be the beauty of 
the ladies of the palace of the Subhadér?” ‘Turn ‘the pelanquin towards Trichinopoly,” 
ordered she, and retreated at once. g 

The object of our hero was &ooomplished. There was no more trouble for him. He lived 
in happiness for a long time with bis well-earned reputation and wealth acquired from Navakéti 
Nirayaga. 





MISOELLANEA. 


BUDDHIST MUDRAST interesting. Jn 1879 when I wrote the Appendix 

on the Bauddha Mythology of Nepal added to 

THM mudras orsymbolic positions of the hands, | Notes on the Hock- Temples of Ajanta, I called the 
are not peculiar to Buddhists. The Hindus recog- | attention of the late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji to 
niss a large number and a paper, with illustrations, | the subject; but he had not taken much note of 
explanatory of the meanings of these would be | the matter, and could only name the better known 


1 Anis, Vol, XV. p. 148. 
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' mucirds of the obief Buddhas. In Waddell's 


Lamain, pp. 136 and 187, is a list of nine of 
them. The best known are :— 


L The DAtmisparéa (bkA&misprif) or Dhar- 
wasparía mudrd — the ‘earth-pointing’ or ‘ wit- 
ners’ attitude of Sikya Buddha aud. Akshobhys — 
“Waddell’s No. 1. 


S. The Dharmachahra mudrd or ‘teaching’ 
atiitnde of Vairochana Buddha — Waddell’s 
Nc. 4. (Of. Oldfeld's Sketches from Nipal, 
'Yc1 II. p. 167.) 

& The Abhaya mudrd or of ‘blessing,’ — the 
lef; hand open in the lap, the right is reisod in 
front of the chest with the fingers and thumb half 
extended and with the palm facing forwards, as 
in Amoghasiddha. Oldfield (Sketches from Nipal, 
Va. IL p. 169) calls this the ''Awah mudra ”— 
Waddell's No. 7. 


à The Jădna madrd, or Padmdsana mudrd, 
thse posture of mental contemplation, as in that of 
Avithbha Buddha Waddell calls this Sama- 
hien — No. 2. 

&. The Vara, Varada or Vardha mudrd, the 
right hand hanging down over the knee, the 
palm of the hand turned outwards, symbolixing 
charity ; — Phyag-gyss-sbyin, “ the right hand of 
charity." Itis the mudrd of Ratnasambhara.— 
Waddell’s No. 5. - 

3. The Lalita mudrd, of enchanting or 
besitehing, — perhaps what Waddell calls ‘the 
pointing finger’; — No. 9. 

7, Tho Turka mudrd, the right hand raised to 
tha chest and elightly constricted (my Notes, 
ui sup. p. 101, and fig. 16) is perhaps the samo as 
‘Waddell's ‘ preaching pose — No. 8. 

3, The Baraga wmudrd, of refuge or proteo- 
ficn (Jassche's Tib. Diot. p. 96, s. v. akyubs),— 
Waddel's No. 6. 

3. The Uétara-bodki mudrd (Of. Jaesche, 
p. 975 s.v. bya-chhüb) or pose of ‘ highest 
pertection,'— asoribed to Vairoohana Buddha, — 
ard is apt to be confounded with the Dharma- 
chakra mudrd. : 

10. The attitude Hangi-snying-gar-thal-mo- 
sbyarba — ‘uniting tbe palma of the hands on 
ore's heart, ie the following: — the two hands 
uplifted, a finger of the right hand touching one or 
two fingers of the left hand, likea man acoustom- 
ed to use his fingers toexplain his meaning. This 
atitude typifies ‘the unity of wisdom with matter,’ 
in Tibetan Thabs-sohes or Thabe-dan-shes-rad, or 


the amuming of the material forms by the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas for the purpose of 
spreading the right understanding among ani- 
mated beings. — Sohlagentweit's Buddhism in 
Tibet, pp. 208, 245. 

In the plates of Hoffmann’s Wippon Buddha 
Pantheon will also be found some information 
that may be useful. 


Edinburgh, Nov. 24/k, 1896. 


BOMH NOTES ON THE FOLE-LORE OY THE 
TERLUGUS., 


Br G. R. BunRAMIAH PANTULC. 

i L 

In the country of Kandahar, a certain king, 
Mahavira by name, at a great expense, oeused a 
tank to be dug, two palm-trees deep and a ydjana 
wide, and constructed & bank around it But all 
the water in it dried up, notwithstanding a heavy 
rainfall The king, seeing that no water remain- 
ed in the tank he had cons‘ructed at so great an 
expense, was sitting on the bank with a grieved 
heart, when one Hrunda Muni passed that way. 
The king immediately rose, went and prostrated 
himself before the sage, seated him, and began to 
cotiverse with him; whan the sage, looking at the 
sarrowful countenance of the king, asked him the 
reason for it. To which the king replied :— 

"Sir, I had this tank dug at an enormous 
expense, but not adrop of water remains in it, 
and this is why I am feeling grieved.” 

The sage replied :— Why weep forthisP If you 
mix boiled ripe with the blood of » courageous 
and liberal king, or with the blood from the throat 


J. Burans. 





. of & revered yógf endowed with all virtuous qua- 


litice, and offer it to Durga, whose temple is very 
near the tank, I dare to say that the water will 
never dry, and that the tank will be as full as 
the ocean." 


The king heard these words and thought of the 
difficulty of getting a king answering the descrip- 
tion. Then he thought that the sage himself 
answered the purpose excellently well, being en- 
dowed with all the necessary qualities. Bo he 
drew his sword, cut the sage’s throat, mingled his 
blood with boiled rice and made the necessary 
offering to Durgá. From that day forwards, the 
rain stopped in the tank and it was full to the 
brim. ; 

Those, therefore, that tender advioe to kings 
must do go in season, for otherwise they will 
assuredly come to grief. 





1 [This name in folk-tales, I think, represents always some part of RAjputdnd, — Ep.) 
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u. 


While King Nandana was wielding sway over 
Malabar, a wrestler approached him and said 
that he had toiled hard and learnt the art of 
fencing and other similar arts, could fight with 
wild animals, and could even walk with a huge 
mountain on his head. But he had found no 
one, exoept the king, who oould give him the 
wages due to his powers. He had oome therefore 
to the king's preasnoe to represent-his grievances 
and earn a proper livelihood. The king heard 
him and thought that such a warrior would be 
serviceable to him, and engaged his services at 
& hundred pagodas & month. 

There was a huge mountain near the oity infest. 
ed with wild beasts which were causing great 
havoo among the people. The king theiefore 
sent for the wrestler and said :— ‘‘You declared, 
you know, that you oould carry a mountain 
on your shoulders. A mountain-there is in 
the neighbourhood, which is the cause of much 
suffering to the people. Take it away to & 
distant spot and return hither.” 

The wrestler assented to the proposal, and on 
‘the next day at dawn, the king took him with 
his ministers, priest, and a retinue of soldiers 
to the vicinity of the mountain. The wrestler 
girded up his waistbind, tied his turban and 
stood ready. The king saw him and asked him 
why he hesitated, and called upon him to take 
the mountain on his heed and go. 


The wrestler replied :—“ Bir, I humbly gavè 
you to understand that I could carry the moun- 
tain on my head, but I did not say that I could 
lift it up. Kindly command your soldiers there- 
fore. to tear the mountain up and keep it on my 
head, and I will then carry it to whatever place 
you may command me." 

IL. 

In the village of Pennagatai, on the road 
from Oonjeveram to Wandiwash, there lived 
an old woman who had a chafing dish and a 
oock. Day sfter day at early morn, when the 
first streaks of light were visible, the cock would 
crow, All the villagers would then rise, procure 
fire at her house and go their ways. This state 
of affairs had run on fora long time, till the old 
dame took into her head that the day dawned 
because ber cock crew. She observed that all tho 
villagers cooked and ate after getting fire from 
her house, and she wanted to see how the day 
could dawn if she quitted the village, and how the 

. Villagers would manage to eat. So she went, un. 
known to anybody in the village, to a wood afar off 


with her oook and her chafing dish and sat down 
there. Tho next morrow, all the villagors arose, 
came as usual to the old woman's house, bus 
not finding her there, thought she must hav» 
gone somewhere on some errand, fetched firs 
from some other quarter and performed each his 
respective duty. In the meantime the old womaa 


fasted in the wood until dusk, when a villager - 


passed by to some other place on a particular 

errand. She called to him and said:—"I wm. 
not in the village this morning, bus it dawned 

thereP Have the people procured flreP Hava 

they all eaten P” 


He laughed and said :—“ Do you think that th» 
whole world depends entirely on your oock and 
your dish? Why do you sit fasting hereP Go; 
up &nd go home," 

She heard him and waa abushed, and throwing 
off the foolish vanity which had made her think 
that all the world existed through her, she livec 
happily. 

IY. 


In a certain village there lived a merchant whc 
had a deaf friend. The latter, learning that the 
former was ill, went to enquire after him, ang 
while going along the road, determined to hold 
the following conversation with his siok friend : 
“ After the usual greeting, I will first ask, * well, 
Bir, how do you feel yourself to-day?’ He will 
reply, ‘better,’ and I shall rejoin, ‘very good.’ 
I will then make enquiries about his diet, and he 
will reply ‘rice without guit, and I shall rejoin, 
‘may it do you mach servioe.’ I shall then pub 
the question, ‘pray, who is your doctorP’ He 
will, of course, tell me that such and such a 
person is his doctor, and I may safely add, ‘may 
God assist him in the fulfilment of his work. " 


At length, having come to a resolve, he reached ° 
the house, and after the usual greetings, seated 
himself near the patient and said:— My friend, 
how are you P" 

To which the patient replied :—“I am very 
much troubled with a virulent attack of fever P" 


The deaf man, noi understanding what he 
said, thought that he was answering according 
io the plan ho had settled beforehand, ani 
responded :—“ Very good: I hope God will keep 
you 20 ” 

The patient, who was already peavish with,the 
disease, was made more so by this speech of 
his deaf companion. The latter next asked what 
his diet was, and was told that it was the dust of 
the earth | 


e 
Saltan Mshmitd! used to wage war on foreign 
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kept up for some time. Sometime after, it fell 
to the lot of a fox to be sent to the lion, who. by 
no means relishing the idea of being devoured, 
walked slowly along, thinking all the while of 
some plan by which to put an end to the lion and 
save his own life. The lion, not finding the ani- 
mal et the proper moment, was very much en- 
raged, and insisted upon an explanation of the 
delay. The fox rejoined :—“ Hir, another fox was 
sent under my charge by all the animals of the 
forest as an offering for you, but on the road I 
met another lion, who took away your meal, and 














" May itdo you much good," said he; “and 
py. my good friend, whioh doctor attenda 
you?” ; 

“The sick merchant, boiling with wrath, cried :— 
“ Doctor? Death himself." 

“Very well, may God speed his medicines |" 
suid the deaf companion, and returned home. . 

v. 


countries and to oppreas hin people at-home. 


His whole dominions lay consequently desolate. 
Upon this his minister thought that it was 
inperativeto contrive some stratagem by which the 
kng would turn out a good ruler. Accordingly, 
waenever he spoke to the king he used to relate 


-hew he had once been a pupil of a certain sanayd- 


sën and had learnt the language of birds. 


One day, as the king and the minister were 
rcturning from the hunt, two owls were sitting 
screaming upon a trea by the road-side. The 
king, hearing the noises, called upon his minister 
tc tell him what the birds were conversing upon. 
Te premier listened for a short time, as though he 
really understood the conversation, and then told 
the king thit they were not words fit for him to 
hear. The king, however, insisted upon hearing 
the words. 


The vixier, therefore, represented the conver- 
sation to be as follows:—“One of the owls 
hava son and tho other o daughter, and the two 
parent birds are negotiating & marriage between 
thir children. The former parent said to the 
las ter :— ‘Then, you will give your daughter to 
my son, but will you give him. fifty ruined 
vilages P’ To which the latter parent replied :— 
‘While our Sultán Mahmdd by the grace of the 
Alnighty rules so happily, can there be a dearth 
of ruined villages? You only asked me for a 
pe try fifty, I will give you five hundred.’ ” 


“When the Sultan heard this, he was very 
much grieved at heart. So he at once ordered the 
rebuilding of all the ruined villages in the realm, 
and made his subjects happy and prosperous. 

VL : 

In the Dandaka forest was a lion which was in 
the habit of attacking and consuming all the beasts 
thereof. To rid themselves from the constant 
foa: in which they were kept on his approach, all 
the other animals proposed to supply the lion 
wit an animal a day if it would not attack them 
any longer. This promise was agreed to, and 

1 [There have been so many Mabmüd Shihs in the 
Dathan that it is difficult to say which of them is meant 
in tais story. The probability is it refers to the very 


told me to tell yor of it." 


The lion ordered the fox to take him instantly 


to the place of his enemy. The ounning fox 
took the lion to the aide of a well, 
that the other lion was in it, begged the lion 
to take him in his arms that he might also have 


and, saying 


& peep into the well. When the lion saw the 
reflection of himself in the waters with the fox 
m his arms, he instantly came to the conclusion 
that he was looking on his enemy; and having 
let the fox drop, made & furious leap into the well 
and immediately perished. 


VIL 


There was a harlot in the city of Kaly&napura, 
who was in the habit of fleecing a hundred 
pagodas from whomsoever might appear to her 
in her dreams. at yame to pesa that on a certain 
night a Bráhman appeared to har in a dream. 
She described him to her servants, and told them 
to fetch him and extort the money from him. 
They seized the Brihman os ho was going along 
tho road, and told him of theaffair, and demanded 
themoney. The Brihman was very much troubled, 
end pleaded poverty, but the yous not let him 
go under any circumstances.‘ He accordingly 
represented his grievances to the king who sent 
for the woman and demanded an explanation of 
her procedure. 

She replied that she demanded the money as 
the Brdhman appeared to her in her dream. The 
king said that he would pay her the amount if ahe 
should wait a little. He accordingly caused a 
post to be fired in the street and the sum tied 
to the hem of & garment and suspended from 
the top of the pole. He then placed a mirror 
underneath, and sent for the woman, and told her 
what he had done and called upon her to put her 
hand into the mirrorand receive the money. Bhe 
informed him of the impoeaibility of taking the 
money by putting her hand into the mirror, and 


notable doings of the Tughlake, of whom Sultân Makmad 
Tughlay was the inst (1994-1418 A.D.). — Ep.] 
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requested the king to order somebody to climb up 
the post and bring the money down. But the 
king replied :—" Aa the Brihman appeared to you 
only in a dream, you may take the money that 
appears in a mirror; I cannot order anybody to 
hand you over the bundle.” 

On hearing this, the harlot felt quite abashed, 
bent down her head and went away. It is there- 


fore necessary that those who settle disputes . 


should be conversant with tricks. 
^ VUL 


There was a weaver in the Karnátak, Hal- 
manteka by name, who wove both coarse ‘cloth 
and fine linen Baut as bis profits in the calling 
were very meegre, he was not able to keep life 
and soul together. Adjacent to his abode was 
another of the same profession, Dhtmanta, who 
lived happily on the large income he derived by 
weaving coarse rough fabric. Once upon a time 
Haimantake approached his wife and represented 
his grievances to her, told her how, despite his 
intelligence in his art, he was not able to eke 
out a livelihood, and how much better placed his 
brother-wenver was, though weaving only a 
coarse stuff. 

“ My talents are unknown to any one in the 
place,” said he, and determined to quit his home 
for another place with the object of amassing as 
muoh wealth as possible. 7 

His wife rejoined: — '' Of what avail is your 
going to a distant quarter? You willget only 
as much as it has fallen to your lot to earn." 

Despite her remonstrances, he quit his abode, 
went and settled fora time ina far-off country, 
wove such cloths as were in consonance with 
the requirements of the place, made consider- 
able money by the transaction, and wended his 
way home. On tL way ho stayed at an inn, and 
scouring his trex ure in & corner went to rest for 
the night. While he was enjoying ‘the honey- 
heavy dew’ of slumber, thieves rushed into the 
inn and purloined every item of property, so that 
when he rose up the next thorning he found to 
his ‘utter disappointment and distress that he 
had nothing left He thus learned, very dearly 
indeed, the truth of his wife’s statements, from 
the school of experience. And, feeling vary deg- 
pondent, lived upon such small gains as he could 


muke at home. The moral of this is; unlucky 
anywhere, unluoky everywhere ! s 


1X. 


The King of Kalinga bad à washerman who used 
to wash his olothes exceedingly well und brng 
and give them to him daily. One day, the king Yas 
exoaedingly pleased with the scrupulously olean 
manner in whioh the clothes were brought to Him 
and promised the washermad to grant any one ` 
prayer he might make. The washerman looked a 
the king and said that he was moat anxious to be- 
come the king’s minister, and requested the king 
to beatow the post on him. The king did so, Cis. 
pensing with the services of his old minister, rho 
had served him for a very long time. , l 


It came to pase that, not long afterwards, 
& oertain other king having heerd of the weak. 
ness of the washerman-pinister, raised a huge 
army and gave batile. His master having heard 
of what had come to pass, called upon the rew 
minister to muster his foroes, to which he repEed 
that as he had already made the necessary pre- 
perations, thore was no cause to fear the eneny. 
The king fully believed in this statement, Sut 
was sorely disappointed, for not long afterwards 
the city was bombarded by the hostile armes. 
The king sent at onoe to the minister, told Hm 
of what had happened, and enquired of him‘as to 
the arrangements he had made. 


The minister responded :—" Thero is nothmng 
to fear in what has come to paes. But I fnd 
that the task of ruling a kingdom is a big affxir, 
and while I was thinking of how beat to rid 
ourselves of this difficulty, the enemy chanoed to 
enter and blockade the city. Let them, there- 
fore, undergo the perils of governing the king- 
dom. As for me, I used to wash the clothee of 
about a hundred families in this city, but since 


.my elevation to the ministership I have had db 


give up my oallmg. I will now, therefore, resume 
it, and give you one-half the work and reee-ve 


-the other half for myself; the calling being no 


trouble to me. On these considerations I have 
made no preparations for war." 


The king was very much grieved when he heard 
this, but thought the result to b» the natural 
punishment of linking himself to & fool. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


KAVIBAJ, AS A MUSALMAN TITLE. 
. Trane are two or three MusalmAén life-conviots 
at Port Blair, hailiag from Bengal, who bear the 
designation of Kevir&j, and who appear to havo 
been petty druggists and quacks previous to 


their conviction. This is a clear instance of she 


preservation by the descendants of converte to 
TEO: hero Hindu family designation. 


B. O. Tempe. 


D 
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THREE DATES OF THE HARSHA ERA. 
BY PROFESSOR E. KTELHORN, C.LX.; GÖTTINGEN. - 
° A. — An inscription of [Harsha-]Barhvat 184, fromm tho ‘Patijab. 


OME five years ago Dr. Fleet sent me an impression, which he had received in'1887 from 
S the late Prof. J. Darmesteter, of an inscription which is somewhere in the Pafjab. This 
insqr ption contains four lines of well-preserved writing whioh covers a apace of about 11" broad 
by high. The average size of the letters is between 1}” and lj'. The characters are 
closey related to those of the Barada alphabet, às is shown by the forms of the letters t, dà, v, 
£,1, A, the medial 4, and the superscript d; but for n the peculiar form of that letter 
is used which we`have, eg..in the KámA or Kimavana (in Bharatpur) fragmentary pillar 
insor ption of the Strastna family (date, Vol X. p. 34, Plate), and in the Bengal As, Soo.’s plate 
of the Makdréja Vin&yakapüln of [Harsha-] Sathvat 188 (e.g. in the word éésanasya, |. 16, ibid, 
Vol XV. p. 141, Plate), They include numeral figures for 1, 4, and 8, in line 1, and for 
land 5, in line 2. Of those; the figure for 4 the numerical symbol, resembling the akshara ala, 
which we fnd (employed like an ordinary numeral figure) e.g. in line 80 of the Chamba plate 
of Sémavarmadéva and Asatadéral (ibid. Vol. XVII. p. 13) ; and the figures for J, 5, and 8, nre 
almoet identical with the figures for the same numerals in the Bakhshalt manuscript? (e.g., 
ibid, 3. 47, Plate i. lines 8 and 9). The language of the inscription is Sauskyit; and the 
whole ia in prose. In respect of orthography, it may be noted that g is donbled before r in 
the word Viggraka, in line 3. 

After the words 6:1 svasti &h ji, the inscription has the dato samvat 184 Srévana-ve 15 atra 
pi»é, in the year 184, on the 15th &£kiof the dark half of Brávana, on this day." This date does 
not admit of verification, but there can be no doubt that it must ,be referred io the Harsha 
era, and that, therefore, it approximately falls in A. D. 789-90, a time which well accords with 
the peleogrephy of the inscription. As regards the wording of the date, attention may be 
drawr. to the employment, instead of the ordinary vad, of the term vati, with which we may 
compare its counterpart uii, for $udi, in the dates of the Delhi Siwalik Pillar inscriptions of 
Visaladėva (ibid. Vol. XIX. p. 218). In editing those insoripsions, I have rtated that sat 
and seti are commonly used in Kaémtr, and that, therefore, itis not at all strange that we should 
and irstances of the usage of them also in the northern parts of India proper. After the date, 
the irsoription apparently refers itself to the reign of a certain Vigraha, and it then records 
the foundation of a wel! or. tank by Dhén[dh]s, the son of Aghtrasiva. It ends with the 
Word hitad, but the name of the writer is either broken away or was not accessible in the 
originel, when the impression was taken, 

i Text.‘ 1 
On! s[v]aati òh 11 Samvat* 184 

Bråvaņa-vati 15 atra di- : 

nê mahi-éri-Viggrahn-rá[jy8 P]? —ghóraái- 
va-putra-Dhón[dh]Éna vipt pratisbthitdf[1*]Likhi[ta]m* 


oo t2 3 


a a ree 
1 The same sign is used (in ‘8¢7’), liko an ordinary numeral figure, in Ene 20 of the KÓt& inseription of the 
Såmantı Dévadatta (ante, Vol. XIV. p. 45) and similar numeral figures for 4 we have in tho Bakhshilt M8, ; 
1 "The samo figure for 1 ik also used in the Ohambé plato of Bómavarmadéva and Asstadéva, 
2 The figure for 8 in the plate differs very considerably from the figure given, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 38. 
4 From Prof, J. Dermesteter's impresaion, - 
5 The word 6b is both times denoted by a symbol. 
© Read scshvat. i E 
Y Tam doubtful about the akskara in brackets; the original, possibly, may hare jå or syd. 
* Originally pratisMAitas was engraved ; pratsh¢hitd ia used for praisMA4pi4 (in the sense of bits), 
* The namg of the writer is not given in the improeaion, 
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B.—Ehajurahd image insoription of [Harsha-jSarhvat 218. 


In Archaol. Surv. of India, Vol. X., Plate ix. 1, Sir A. Cunningham has published a” 
photoxincograph of an inscription which is on the pedestal of a statue of the monkey-zod 
Hanumat at Khajurahd, in the Ohhatarpur State, Bundelkhand; and ibid, p. 21, he has givens 
his transcript of the text of it, in which the date which the inscription contains is givon as 
‘samvateré 940 Mágha-sudi 9.10 My account of this short inscription is based on Sir A. Cun- 
ningham's own rubbings, which some years ago wero handed over to me by Dr. Fleet. : 





The inscription contains three lines of well-preserved writing which covers a space “of 
1/11" broad by 5” high. The size of the letters is between 1}’ and li". The characters 
belong to the northern class of alphabets, and would, in the absence of any date, undonpbiedly 
be assigned to about the Oth century A. D. In the word Harim at the end of.line 8, and prob- 
ably also im -dimajas in line 2, they include a form of the final m, consisting ofa hal form: of 
m with the sign of virdma below itt And they also contain numerical symbols for 200, 10, 

. and 8, in the date in line 2, which I read saskvatsr6 200 10 8 Mégha-sudi 10. The symools 
which are employed in this dateare fairly accurately represented in Sir A. Ounningham’s 
photoziucograph. The symbol: for 200 is like the alehara srd, except that the left top 
stroke of the letter s is drawn out into a hook which is tarned towards tbe left. Undoubtedly, 
the symbol for 100, known to the writer, was essentially like the symbol for 100 which we have 
e.g. in line 1 of the Mathurá image insoription of the [Gupta] yoar 185 (Gupta Insor. 
Plate xxxix, A), and the symbol for 200, used by him, is developed ont of the symbol for 209 
in liue 2 of the Mathura image insoription of the [Gupta] year 230 (ibid. Plate xl, D).. -he 
&yinbol for 10, which resembles the adshira Iri, is like the symbol for the same number in “ine 
i4 of the Dighwa-Dubaalt plate of the Mahdrdja Mahéndrapüla (ante, Vol. XV. p. 213, 
Plate), with this difference only that a small circle is attached to the top of the symbol on the 
right side. And the third symbol is a more developed form of the symbol for 8 in line L of 
the Dijayagadh pillar insoription of Vishnuvardhaua of the [Vikrama] year 428 (Gupta Inzer. 
Plate xxxvi, O), and is essentially like the later sign which looks like the akvhera krá, The 
word sathvaterd (for sextvatyarah) of the date we also havo, only spelt samvateró, in the date of 
[Harsho-]Samvat 188 of the Bengal As. Soo.’s plate of the AfaAdrája Vindyakapala (aute, 
Vol. XV. p. 141, I. 17), while the dato of ( Harsha-]Sainvat 155 of the Dighwá-Dubaulf plate of 
the Mahdrdja Mahéndrapála, instead of it, has samvais d (ibid. p. 113, 1l. 14). The language 
of the insoription is Sanskrit, writing by an uncultivated person. i 


The inscription divides itself into two parte; the first, proper right half of the three 
lines (marked A in the text) isin prose; the second, proper left half (marked B in the tex) 
ix a verse in the Anushtubh metre. The part A,in line 1, records [that the statue under 
which the inscription is engraved is the work or gift] of Góllà, the son of Báhfla (or Salila, 
as the word is spelt in B); in line 2 it has the date, given above; and in line 3 it adds that 
Gdllake, s.o., Gdila, bows down to the holy Hanumat. And B repeats, in verse, that Golli&a, 
the son of Sehila, pionsly made (or gave) the [statue of] Hanumat, the son of the Wind. 


The only thing of interest in the inscription is the date, partly because this date also, in 
my opinion, mast be referred to the Harsha era, and partly because, if my views regarding 
the era which is employed here be accepted, thia for the present is the latest certain date from 
an inscription in India proper, in which numerical symbols are made use of. Concern ny 
the first point, I need only state that for Harsha-Samvat 218 the date would correspond to 





1€ Boo also ibid, p. 20s ‘The date is in the beginning of the second lme, which I road as '' Sdmvatsra hundyods 
nino (and) forty,” the figures being those of the old notation with the 9 placed immediately on oe right ofthy 
ty mbol for hundreds,’ 

11 A similar (not quite the same) form of final m is nsod in the KÓ(& inscription of the Bámcnia Dévadasta, 
anle, Vol, XIV. p. 45. 

12 Compare also the symbol ‘or 100, in the symbol for 400, Gupta Jaser., Plate xxxvi, 9, line 1, 
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Friday, the 15th January A. D. 824,13 which is just about the, time to, which the ihsoription 
woud be assigned on palsographioal grounds, and that we know of no other era of which the 
Year 318 would fall in the 9th century A, D4 And as regards the second point, the latest 
Zndian! date with numerical symbols, from an inscription dated according to one of the well- 
known eras, hitherto was that of the Bengal As. Soc.’s plate of Vin&yakapála of [Harsha-] 
Samzat 188 = A. D. 798-94, Itisaourious, bud rather significant fact, that that date of 
Vintyakapila's plate is the only other known date which, like the date of the present 
inscription, contains the word samratsrô. : : 


° $ ` -Text,16 


A.—1 Oth [u*] GOAV Sahtla-pA(pn)trasya | - 
2 Sathvaters!* 200 10 8-Mégha-sudi!* 10 [1] 
8 Sri-Hanumantam Gollakah prapamati [i*]' 

B.—1 Behilasya” sutah érfman=Hanumin2!=Pp- 
2 van-åimaja [m] 17 [a] karôdedharmmam=å- - : 
3 lôkya GÓllàk09 prakyitath Harim [11*] 


O. — Pafijaur inscription of [Harsha-]Harhvat 563, ` 

In Archæol. Surv. of India, Vol. XIV., Plate xxii, 3, Sir A. Cunningham has published a 
photezinoograph of gn inscription in four lines, whioh he discovered at Paijaur (Panjor, Paficha- 
pura’, an old town about 70 miles north of Thaneswas, and 80 miles north by east of Pehera 
Pehca),™ in the Pañjâb ;-and ibid. p. 72 he has given, without any comment, a transcript of 
the text, iu which the date of the inscription is read as ‘samoat 66... Jeth Sudi'9 wår Sukre.’ 
Although I possess an excellent impression of this inscription, kindly given to me by Dr. Flee t 
I am not prepared, owing to the damaged state of the second and third lines, to publish the full 
text, which, indeed, with the exception of the date, does not seem to me to be of any importance, 
The zanguage of the insoription is Sanskrit, greatly influenced by the Prakrit of the writer. 
The eharaoters look like a mixture of the ordinary Nagart and the Sarad& characters ; they in 
some respects resemble those of the Chamba plate of Stmavarmadéva and Ambadéva, and still 


13 "Thelsamo 10th tith; of the beight half of the sme month Mágha of the [Harsha] year 155 of the date of the 
Dighwé-Dubenll plato of-Mahéndrapila, which admits of verification, corresponds to the 20th January A. D. 761. 

“lt The only later date, hitherto published, of an inscription in 'Whibh the Haraha era is employed, is that of tho 
Pehevi(Pehoa) inscription of the reign of Bhàjadiwa of Kanauj, of the year 276 (given in words and numeral - 
figures); Mp. Ind. Vol. L p. 188. I take this opportunity of stating that the Pi dc M-chalwrdasi, whish is mentioned 
in the Pehevá inscription (seo ibid. p. 188, note 3$), is the 1th tithi of the dark half of the eeia Obaitra (or 
pár iir asia Vailikha), and that it is so called becaussdbathing in the Ganges near Siva on a Tuseday during this 
fTükir believed bo remove trouble from Pi£Áchas, : ; 7 a au r 

H In Nepil wo hare an inscription of [Gupta-]Samvat 535 = A. D. 85455, in the date of which numerical 
wymbo:s are used (anis, Vol IX. p. 108, Plate), and even one of the Newir year 259 — À, D. 1198-39 (Prof, 
BondaW's Journey, p. 81, Plate). o X . . 

10 From Bir A. Ounningham’s rubbings. - o. | 

T This is used in the sense of the Ganitive case; Judging from the list of names, given in Np. Ind. Yol. IV. 
p. 171,-tae proper form bo employ would have been Gjil4kasya. s : : 

7 Bead epheqfsarah. and aes my introductory remarks > | a S 

13 The rnbbh.gs have clearly sudi, not eudi, which is the reading of the photozinoograph: 

2 Motrot Blóka (Anushtabh). . , : fe - : 

n Tho writer apparently meant to say írbnatash Haxumontaxs p 7 

™ The photosinoograph, instead of m and the sign of punctuation, haa here an akskara which looks somewhat 
like fríand was so read by Sir A- Cunningham; but I hare no doubt that tho aign in tho rubbingwis a final form - 
of m, fdlowed by the sign of punctuation, , : " : 
` 7^ H ihe followihg pr4kritah, which is quite clear in the rubbings, is correct, GJUAE) must be altered: tb 
óli} ; bat Ido not understand the exact meaning of the word pribritam, nor do I see how the wordi prákritam 
Harim are to be construed with what precedes. un ; - F : : 

™ Eee Archewel, Surv. of India, Vol. XIV. Plate i 
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more those of the Chamba plate of Bhófavarmadáva.9 Owing to the nature of these character 
it would be somewhat difficult to assign the insoription on peleographical grounds to any 
particular century ; it is sufficient to say that it cannot well be earlier thun the 11th, nor iate 
than the 14th century A. D. 


In line 1, after the words ók svastt [ó] 11, the insoription contains a date which I read—e 














Sarhmvat* 563. Jétha-sidi 9 vara Bükran. 


Three of the four numeral figures of this date are not drawn very accurately in Sir 
A. Ounningbam's photosincograph. In the original, the figure for 5 is like the figure for 
5, o. g., in line 83 of the Harsha inscription of Vigraharija (Hp. Ind, Vol II. p. 124, Plate) ; 
the figure for 6 is a more ornamental form of the figure for 6, used in the Bakhehall 
manuscript (e. g. in lines 25 and 26 of Plate ii, ante, Vol. XVII, p. 276); and the 
figure for 9 resembles the figure for 9 in the Styad6u! inscription? (Ep. Ind, Vol. I. p. 173 ff.) 
The figure of the unit of the number of the years (which is fairly well drawn in the photo- 
xincograph) may be compared with some of the figure-numerala for 8 ip the table of Erof. 
Bendall’s Catalogxe of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripte®; there is just a possibility tha: it 
might be interpreted as 2, but I believe that it is really 8. Put into proper Sanskrit, the cate 
would be — 


Sarhvat 563 Jyaishtha-sudi 9 Bukra-váró, i. e., Friday, the Bth of the bright 
half of Jyaishtha of the year 588. 


Considering the locality where the inscription is, and the fact that on peleograpHioal 
grounds it has to be assigned to some time between the llth and 14th centuries A, D., I feel 
. sure that the era to which the date must be referred here also is the Harsha era. The cnly 
other date with details for verification, which may be confidently referred to this era, is the dato 
of the Dighwà-Dubault plate of the Makárifja MahéndrapAla,?° the 10th of the bright halí of 
Magha of the year 155, whioh has been shown to correspond to the 20th Jannary A. D. T61, 
. Now, judging trom that date, and assuming the years of the Harsha era to have been Cáaitcádi 
years, our date of the month of Jyaishtha of the year 563 would be expected to fall in A. D. 
1168, in Kaliynga-Samvat 4269 expired. And for that year the dato really does work out 
faultlessly. For in Enliyuga-Saivat 4269 expired the 9th of the bright half of Jyaishtha cor- 
responded to Friday, the 17th May A. D. 1168,?! when the 9th itht of the bright half ended 
10 h. 50 m. after mean sunrise. 


That we should have so Inte a date of the Hatsha era, I consider no more strange than the 
occurrence of dates of the 10th century of tho Gupta-Valabbt era; and I expect that more sah 
dates will be dicovered, when the conntry about Thaneswar and Panjaur is carefully searcied 
for inscriptions, . . " 

TUE ———————————— M— ——— 

55 Boo ante, Vol. XVIL pp. 7 and 10, 

* It may bo stated that tho dental sibilant ws denotod here by tho sign which in the Båradå alphabet derotes - 
the palatal sibilant, nnd vios versd, ^ 

* This may here been altered in the original fo várf fulré. In a date of Baka-Sarhyat 654 from Java we 
have psáréndau instead of Indu-vérd ; see anie, Yol. XXIII. p. 118, No, 1. 

™ Tho figure for 9 resembles evan more cloecly the figure for 9, used in the Cambridge MB, Add, 1098, waich 
was written in A. D. 1168; soo Prof, Bendall's Catalogue, Table of figure numerals. 

Bee especially the figure for 8 of tho MB. Add. 1648, written in A. D. 1216, 

w Boe ants, Vol. XV. p. 112, ond Gupta Puer. Introduction, p. 178, 

n As there may he some alight doubt as to whether the year of the date is 563 or hi9 —it must be either one or 
the other—I would add that, judging from the date of the month Mágha of the year 155, the above Friday, the 
17th May A, D. 1168, would be the proper equiralent of Jyaish{ha-tudi 9 af the yoar 542 also, if the year oommerced 
with the month Kirttike, or in fact with any of the months from AshAdhe to Mágha. 
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SPEOIMENS OF MODERN BRAHMANICAL LEGENDS. 

BY G. K. BETHAM, 

No. II. — The Vanavást-Máhátmya. 

Part I. 





A SALUTATION to the great Ganapati | 


The Rishis asked :— “ O reverend all-knowing and most wise Sita, where is the auspicious 
place which was formerly called by -you Vanavasi? Be pleased to tell us in detail how it wes 
built, and how it became holy." 

The holy Sita replied : — “O Rishis who desire to know, listen to this holy story, which 
is the remover of sin and cause of astonishment to all hearers. After the destruction of the 
former) world, the great Brahmd, Lord of the Worlds, created many worlds, male! and female 
rivers, causing delight to the people there, and he also created seven cities and seven villages 
suburbs P), O great Rishis! listen to their holy names: namely, Vanavist, Kuéa, Laika, 
Xaémfra, Kundinfpura,? Jahari? and Mandari These are the names of the villages.§ 
Vanavist was called Kaumudi in tke Krita-Yuga ; in the Tréta-Yuga it was called Baindavi¢ ; 
it will be called Jayanti in the.Dv&para-Yuga; (and) it will’ be called Vanavast iu the Kali- 
Tuga. The person who bathes in the Varada at Vanaváei will get the samo benefit as if ho 
bathed in the Ganges for. sixty thousand years. The great rivera’ are the romovcrs of sin. 
People who have curbed their passions? always go and bathe in the VaradA in the mouth of 
Efrttika, and then return to their own places: therefore it is the holiest river, O great sages, 
laton to the rules for bathing in that river : — & Brihmag, having got up from his bed during 
the fourth part of the night, ghould, being attentive, contemplate tho feat of Biva in his mind,!? 
and he should wash'his teeth, and in thia way he should become stainless. Longing for (the 
sate of blessednees) and wearing his cloth, he should afterwards enter the waters of the 
Varedá acoording to rules, and first pray thus to the river to remove his sins — ‘O goddess 
Varad, remover of sins! Thou that risest in the Sahyådri mountains and goest as high as 
‘Sri-Baila, I bathe in thy waters today! O Varada, chief of the goddesses, partaker of 
tae power of Gaurt, remover of sins, accept my offerings and become the means of my 
happiness! After having given offerings to the river Varadü, he should perform his 
&5lutiong, and pleasing the gods and the sages, wearing clean clothes, should become holy. 
Finishing his daily ceremonies, he should worship the god -Madhukééa; and all sins committed 
in former lives, by one act will be thus remitted. There is no doubt that he becomes sinless 
and geta the same benefit as if he had bathed in the Ganges. The worship of Madhukésa is tho 
° eremover of great poverty, the bestower of great wealth, and the remover of great sin : the Varad 
' resembles the Ganges, and the god Madhukéás resembles the god Visvéévara. Vanavas! 

resembles Kt, and is the giver of supreme bliss. 


Now I will relate the history of this place. O great sages, listen to this. Verily in formor 
times there lived a Brahman, called Martanda, who resided in a foreign country. He knew tho 
Vidas and Véddngas, and philosophy, and was always devoted to his daily (coremonial) duties; 
hospitable, a fire-worslupper, and always charitable to every one. His wife Ohandika hated 
him ; crooked-minded, harsh, cruel and disobedient to her husband's commands. Her husband 





————* 


1 The Brahmaputra, tho Indus (Sindhu), and the Stns aro all of the masculine gender. 

3 Tho capital of Vidarbha or the modern Berar. 

3 Probably Jejuri: tho sacred shrine of KingAé Réo, near Poona, 

4 Perhaps Madura. 5 Lit., wo the villages are called. 

* I. e., belonging to or consecrated to Bindu or Biva. 

1 This conversation is supposed to take place in the Trété- Yuga. 

s I è., the Narmadá and others, : * Or being beyond the reach of passion, 

95 I, e, meditate upon, D Agnik/irin =a Brihman that maintains a perpotual fire, 
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being cognisant of this, abandoned her and married another woman according tolaw. After 
a while she died and went to hell, where she remained till the end of tho Kalpe. She afterwards 
passed through various existences and eventually: became a goblin,!4 and in terrifying form 
wandered about in the uninhabited forests of tho Sahyddri mountains for many years in great 
distress and without food 009 


Once upon a tint a holy Brühmag, by name Viróbe, a religious man and one of the leaders 











of the followers of Siva, who was wandering on the face of the earth, intenüing to make’ 


pilgrimages to all holy places, came to thé Váradá, and after hathine in that holy stream and 
worshipping Madhukébvara he (Vhi&a) was returning to his home holding ‘ilva loaves in his 
hand, Seeing the holy Brabman passing through the Sahy&dri forest the goblin, hungry 
and thirsty, cime to devour him. On seeing -her, he, bbing distroased: and. frightened, ran 
away fast, but sho followed him quickly and seized him violently, In-his extremity ‘the 
Brühmag threw the bilva' leaves upon her, and at the mere touolr of them she Jeft him and 
went far from him, She fell at his fect crying: —.‘ Save -me ! gave me!’ Seeing her, the 
wondering Brahman asked her what ‘was -the matter. ‘That worshipper of Siva, whose 
heart was full of fear, said to her, who was unfit to be seen‘and of terrible voice and. 
horrible shape : — Virééa said: —‘O most oruel, terrible and fearsome goblin, tell me who you 
are and why you have such an ugly ‘shape.’ -~ 15 HD E E 


- 


Heering the voice of Virééa and remembering her former sins the goblin replied :— 


‘ Previous to this, I was the wifo of a Brihmag in my fifteenth birth. O Brahman, my husband’s 
name was Mirtnpda and my name was Chandiké. Sometimes I used to wish evil to my 
husband and'did not aot according to his wishes: weeping and casting, myself down on the 
ground I daily cursed my husband, and I used' to weep when ever I approached him. 
I subdued people by various philtres and charms; and I was addicted to adultery and algo to 
improper conduct. I stole money belonging to my husband aud gave it to other people. 


I used: to eat hofore my husband ate and I ate from the cooking utensils: my husband used.. 
to eat after mo and I used to stand before himin dirty garments. I used to sit on the broom, . 
on the mortar.and on the threshold.?! I used to look at my husband severely and speak to 


him harshly. I was addicted to drinking and usod to talk to Sádras, If any beautiful person 

came within my view I subdued him forcibly with charms and philtres and sported with him 

to my heart’s content.  . . - f T i g ] 
‘Once upon a time, when undér the influence of liquor, I burned down my husband's house, 


and my husband knowing me to be of auch bad “habits abandoned me. He married another 


woman according to the law, and aftera while-I died and went to.ByAmagi[?].4. Y&ma om seeing - 


me despised me deeply, and saying ‘9 sorvanis, throw her down, béat her and bind her,’ he: of 
the terrible shape plunged me intó torment, -He made me live in hell up to the of the Kalpa and 
` caused me-great distress. After that he caused me to enter the wombs of the lowest kinds of 
animals. I will tell you of those lives, and when I think of them I tremble : — in tho fourteenth 


` life I was 9 tigress ; in the thirteenth birth I was a lioness: in the twelfth life I waa a (female) 


alligator ; in the eleventh life I wasa wntngooss; in the tenth life” I was a lizard : ‘in 
the, ninth life I was & python; in- the eighth life I was a vile bitch ; O Brdbman, in the 
seventh life I was a. sow; in the sixth Hfe I was a hen; in thé fifth I wos & serpent; in 


the fourth I was a porcupiné.; and in the third I wasa orow: in the second birth I was a` 


Mahar born blind and, affected , by leprosy, and the cavities of my nose and ears were full, 


of uloers and worms: my relations and even. my parents deserted mg — unhappy, writhing, 
Weeping, distressed with hunger and thirst and full of. sores, A oertain Bráhmag saw me in 
this condition, bürnt by the sun, naked and. unable to walk. Uttering the.words ‘Riva! 





n Tát., entered into the womb of a goblin. À EE a er E P. Gut - 3 

Pi 14 is oonsidered to be an ominons thing bo usi any of these things ag a seat : the mortar is used for’ separating 
_ the rios trom the husks, s : 
1 The city of Yama — ihe lower regions, 


^a 


Sy 


N 
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B val'!5 he went away, and I, distressed in various ways, died on the spot. I then entered 
irto the womb of & goblin, and there also I was in great distress. I had a large and protruding 
belly, a large month and nose, hollow eyes, tawny hair, my hands and feet were like ii; 
(ralm-leaves), my neck was thin enough to pasa through the eyo of a needle, and my voice 
was as terrible aa the clouds at the end of the Kalpa." And now my shadow always looks liko 
tle sky, water seems like stone, trees look like brambles, and what I eat appears like poison T 
d:siressed in this way, I have passed five hundred years. Bni- having fortunately seen you 
I »onsider myself blessed, I once heard the name of Biva when I was in the form of a Mahar, 
Ard owing to ihe greatness of that merit I have met you to-day. 'O great sir, relieve me, 
reieve me! The good are full of compassion.’ . f 





Bo greatly lamenting she fell’ prostrate at his feet. The humbled woman, remembering 
her-trials, wept sore and the great sage saw hor rolling, much distressed, on the ground. 
Hs heart melted’ with compassion for her, and in order to remove her sorrow he said :.— 
‘C goblin daughter, get up.and take courage: I will relieve you to-day; be quiet, be 
qciet.’ So saying, he went away from her and made? & cavity of his hands: —' O goblin, 
holow-eyed, fearful and of trembling body, hear me! `The Varnda is the holy river for men. 
Bre is in the city of Vanavisi. She actually bostows beatitude ; the mere beholding of 
Madhukéévara seóureg happiness. What reason can there be for anxiety for men after death, 
wken there is sb great store of happiness there?’ So saying, he took her with him and went 
back to the Varad. Seating her on the bank of the river he bothed himself, and then plunged 
he> body in the sacred stream, saying: ‘May Madhukéévara save (you)!' At the mere. touch 
of the holy water she lost her goblin shape.and he adorned her body with the cast-off flowers 
of Madhukéévara, Immediately the followers (attendants) of Siva, brightening all the eight 
dirsctions (of the heavens), came quickly to them with the vimáéna.* ` They placed the lovely 
Woman, wearing beautiful garments and smeared with sandal-wood powder, in the eimfaa, 
whioh grants all desires. Then the good woman, adorned with all kinds of ornaments and 
accompanied by the Brahman, felt muoh satisfied in her hoart, und after walking round the 
Brahman and worshipping Madhukéévara, she, shining with hor own lustre, got into tho 
vir-dna, and while all the people and the people of Vanavási were looking, she waa borne 
swiftly to the paradise of Kailása; i : 


Vanavast is the place to live in, Madhukóávora is the object to be seen, tho Varada is the 
river to bathe in for all people searching for religious aud other lappincas. Therefore 
Madhukéévara should always be chosen as the object of worship. That morit which is obtained 
by eharity, that benefit which is gained (by bathing) in holy waters, that happiness whiok is to 


" b$ found in all other sacred places is to be gained by worshipping Alndhukéévara, O good 


people, a certain huuter named Hunda coming (to Vangraét) with ‘the intention of stealing, 
saw the worship of Madhu kêśvara, and went to KnilAsa.” 


Part II. 


A SALUTATION to the great tenchor Dattdtrdya |. 


The Rishis said : — “ O great sage, whose sin has been put away by daloting the feet of 
Siva —thou who knoweet, by the favour of thy teacher, both tho past and the future, we 
pray thee to tell us in detail the holy-story of Madhukésvara. Who wos the huntor named 
Hada, and when did he come to steal? -Whon did he come to Madhukéévara-protectod | 
Vanrevist? When did he see the worship of Siva, and how did he attain to final happiness f 
Thinxing over all this, please tell us in detail." : 


" Expressive of pity, compassion: also occasionally of disgust, 1€ Corypha umbraculifera, 
IT T. e., the thunder, oto., aš the end of the world. d A ; 
16 T, 4., assumed a prayerfal attitude. , P The ohariot of the gods, self-direotod and self-moring. — - 


N 
1 
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Sûta replied :— “O assembly of Rishis, who are desirous of hearing, listen to my story_ 
by the mere hearing of whioh your devotion to Siva will be increased, O Bráhmans, formerly 
in the Trét4-Yuga, in the time of the great sage Manu, there lived a oertain hunter named 
Hugga, the leader of the tribe of Pulindas? Ho was cruel, a slayer of animals and fond of 
hunting: he was very expert in the use of the bow, and ho was very brave, Ho had four 
brothers, who were like him and were always murderers.2! The wicked Palinda lying in wait® 
used to kill travellers ; the evil-hearted man was always anxious to take away the wealth of 
others. Doing this and being eager to amass great wealth he meditated where to build E 
fort that his enemies conld not enter, 


While he was debating with himself in this way, his beloved wife Pullká&t, the daughter 
of Bahunda, a oruel woman, thought: ‘Now I will ruin my father’s enemy? Bo thinking she 
came gently to her husband, and Pulikií! spoke thus: — ‘There is no doubt that all your 
followers are against you, therefore you should always act oiroumspootly. The fortress 
belonging to my father is in a hut on & mountain. There is no doubt that it belongs to 
ne by inheritance, There ia much water on the hill which cannot be found by strangers, andi 
there are many lions, tigers, bears, eto., there, and in the hill there is also great treasure which 
has beon amassed by my ancestors, A king named Malla, residing in the city of Baindavi,™ 
knowing that my parents had grown old, came there with a large army. Besieging the hill- 
fortress he killed my parente; and t&king all the wealth and turning ont our followers and 
relations, the brave king, Malla, took possession of the fortress. I, who had been turned. 
out and gone to another country, came to you.™ Up to this time I have never told this ta 
you. ‘I shall do something when opportunity offers’ — thinking thus, O husband, I did 
not tell you this before. He*® now resides in Baindavt, having his heart and mind attached to it. 
He hes a few warriors, but they are not very brave. You are wise and powerful, and your 
brothers are powerful also, You have many mountaineers, $. e; Andhres, KirAtas, Kunas, 
Pulindas, Pulasikas,” Kaéas, Kélhas, Abbfras :27 all these'are always attached to you. Omy 
beloved, I should like to start this very day,’ ` 


Hearing this speech of Pulikséf, the chief of the Pulinda tribe praised his wife for her 
foresight, and said to the leader of his men:—‘O Kumbhanda, by my order call all the 
dwellers in the forest quickly, with their weapons : call all the hunters of my caste, the Pulindas, 
the Birukas, all the Prahmikas : and all our other friends. This day I intend to scale the 
best of the hill fortresses.’ ! E i 


Hearing him say this, Kumbhåpda, acoording to the orders given him by Hunda, sent 
messengers to the various hill forts and forests to summon all the leoders of the hunters 
, residing there. On receiving the -summons all the hunting tribes set ont, keeping one mar 
behind for the protection of their respective homes, Some mounted on horses, some on ele- 
phanta, some on donkeys, some on jackals, some on lions, some on tigers, some on bears, some on. 
poroupines, carrying bows, painted bows,™ clubs, javelina, spears, maces, slings and swords in 
their bands: all the tribes living in the forests of Mauticha, Muñoha, Bhata, Bherinds,® eto., 
(came). Boeing them come, Hugda harangued thon as follows : — ‘ All the warriors have become 
proud and puffed up because they are living with Malla, They killed my wife’s parents, captured. 
the fort and drove all my relations away to foreign countries, This day, accompanied by you, 





9! A name applied to any wild or barbarous tribe, particularly hunters, more especially to the tribes of Central 
India, - . 

21 I. è., takors of life. ”  Tit,, blooking the way. , 

33 Or Vanavist. % I, o., ed you, * I, e, Malla. 

* Possibly inhabitants of Polaimka, the modern Hulsagi in the um District., 

3! An aboriginal race inhabiting the KarnA{iké; they are mentioned in tho Bróhat-Sahhitd, Viskau-Purdna, 
AMakábháraia and Bimdyana (soo ante, Vol. XIV. pego 321) 

9 Aboriginal hill-tribes ; no traces are forthooming of them, 

3 Chiiradhagws, Ornamented or indented bows, 9 Forest tract; their exact situation is unknown. 
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I will besiege the fort, and haring killed all the defenders I will afterwards destroy her 
principal enemies.’ 


Hearing Hunda’s speech, all the leaders of the mountaineers acoepted it and cheered,?! 
He then set out, followed by them, for the hill on which the fort was situated, At the 
time of his departure all kind of musio were played, many large drums, oymbels, bells, 
ketüle-drums, side-drums, tambourines, madhus,™ mandalas, mojéétas[P],% and golden horns. 
Being excited by the music they went with him, cheering and shouting. From the different 
š Einds of cheering and shouting, it would seem as if the god of death had come accompanied 
ty thunder-clouds, and the Taulavas™ wondered what it was. Thus making an uproar, they 
forcibly ascended the hill, going from one forest to another; and olambering over large 
rocks, they at length came in view of the fortress, situated on the top of the hill: the stones 
o? which are always wet with the spray of waterfalls, having the soothing sound of bamboos 
bown by strong breezes, and beautified by numerous date palms, Bétek* trees and 
palmyr& and fan palms. The hill, having betel-nut trees on it, looked lofty and shapely as the 
betel-nut tree, and was fragrant with the sap of the large sandalwood oe broken by the 
elphanta (in their passage). 


On seeing the fortress they (the assailants) cheered. The soldiers of Malla, residing in the 
-ort, heard them shouting, and viewiug them from the interior of the fortress, they jeered 
‘at them : — ‘ these soldiers are weak, our (leader's) parents, being unsuspecting and old, acted 
fovlishly, but we are ‘strong.’ Thus thinking, they carried Hupda and placed him on the top 
of the hill.” ' They all then, by his orders, went back to their respective homes, as they came. 
Wien they were all gone, the hunter msde himself happy with his wife, and during the 
night he used to descend from the hill and plunder the market-towns, returning to the 
hil. with his booty. O Brühmags, aftera time, he thought (much) that he would revenge 
himself by murdering Malla on & certain night, Then the wicked man got ready to go with 
his brothers and his followers, disguised as pilgrims, on one #vardiri. They set ont with some 
pilgrims on the pretence of going to the ydira of Madhukéévare at Baindavi. On the way they | 
all sang (hymns), muttered prayers and meditated, being devoted to the feet of Biva, ‘Having 
batied in the river Varada, and having epplied holy ashes to their foreheads, they, wearing 
roseries and carrying things necessary for worship, stood near Biva, Then Hunda, pretending to 
be & pilgrim, stood with the other pilgrims in the mandapa of Biva, Malla then came there with 
his wife and sons and daughters and the people of the place, and performed a great worship 
wita suspicious biva”! leaves and drôga™ flowers, mélati® flowers, buadat! flowers, ’ 
mandára flowers, and kétekt flowers; also with coloured rice, various kinds of dainties, 
* occanuts, pomegranates, planiaina, facktenik mangoes, grapes, dates, etc. Intending to 
please Madhukéévara with his great devotion, he offered these sacrifices to Rambhu with great 
respact aud effusiveness. At the end of the worsbip the great king@ served the god with 
a dance. Allthe'people who hed come there, besmeared with holy ashes and decorated with 
holy rosaries, performed worship in many ways. Some recited Purdnas, some said prayers 
some chanted Védes, some told religious stories, some read from the Sésíras Bo as to please 
Siva, some uttered holy spells and some muttered prayers, and some devotees of Siva danced, 
throwing up their garments. t4 In that great festival some dancing-girls danced, and various 


t 





Vl Te, uttered the words ‘Sidhu, sådhu’ ee ee ee ee 
beating of the Band on the arm and thigh. 
Musical instroments, not now in une, 


n The modern mridahga, tabor. X Various sorts of drums. 
æ The people of the Tulu country or Tulu- speaking people. H 
n Pandanus odoratissiows. X That is, made him master of the hill . 9 Æpe marmelos, 


» A tres bearing white flowers : called after Drünà, the son of the sago Bharadvija, 

iè Tho great-flowered jessamine (Jasmin grandiforem), 

41 annie arboresoens : a small tree bearing large white flowers, 

41 'he'oor&l tree (Brythrina fulgens) 3 I. e, Malla. 44 A favourite form of worship. 
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kinds of musical instraments were played, and many devotional songs were sung. Heving 
finished the great worship in the presence of the god, he offered oblations, together with the , 
other principal people and citizens who were present. He offered the oblation in the name oí 
‘Siva and also in the name of the protector, and he kept awake till the ouspicious time. He 
worshipped the peir (husband and wife), and gavo various charitable gifts. 


Hunda meanwhile was watching his opportunity during the great ceremony. Keeping 
himself awake, he was thinking within himself : ‘When shall I kill Malla P When he is asleep ? 
When shall I break into the treasury of the god ? When shall I burn the houses ? When shall n 
utterly destroy all the citizens P’ Thus thinking he could not sleep that night, owing to 
excitment, 


The followers of Malla, taking him for A thief, beat him, and, noticing his movements, told 
tho king about them. "The king kept silence at the time, and completed the worship of févara. 
He ate his meal the next day and satisfied all the Br&hmags greatly. Then calling together alı 
his tributaries‘ and ministers, he made up bis mind to kill the crnel Hunga and the Pulindaz 
and to take posseasion of the hill. He therefore assembled many brave warriors skilled in 
war, and they, being led by many kings, pursued after Hunds, and im their pursuit they 
made a great noise in the forest on that hill. 


Hunda, seeing that they were come to kill bim, ran away, and they pursued him in 
thousands. Intending to go to his own fortress, he came to the bottom of the hill, where the 
soldiers of Malla wounded him with their arrows; whereupon, he, being confused, began to run 
about hither and thither (aimlessly), and they, coming neer him, seized him and killed him on 
the spot. ALU the kings, after killing his followers and his brothers, went back to their 
respective homes, and then the country became tranquil. Then the followers of Yama came 
with their nooses and rods, and bound and beat Hunda, and took him to the abode of Yama. 


Oa the wuyt? the followers of Siva, seated on the déeire-gratifying viména, going quickly, 
met the followers of Yama and beat them angrily, and, stopping and releasing Huuda from 
the nooses, they caused him to sit in the vimina, The servants of Yama, panting and 
standing at some distarice, spoke thus: — ‘Oh you devotees of the Lord Biva, who are acting 
properly? we salute you! This hunter is an evil-doer and a slayer of animals, he is not fit to be 
soon by tha god (Siva): therefore leave him and go. He used not to perform the holy worship 
of Siva on Monday ; he never performed the observance of Hivar&tri: he did not worship Biva 
on Ashtamt, or on Ohaturdasi, or on any holy day. "Therefore, leave him and go. He did not 
go (on pilgrimage) to any place of Saükare; he did not bathe in any Tirthas; he never conse 
crated himself to the religious observances of Siva. Therefore leave bim.and go. Doubtless, . 
we need tell you nothing more.’ : 


The followers of Baikara, on hearing the words of the followers of Yama, replied thus : — 
O followers of Yama, what you say is just. Now listen: we give you a concise reply to your 
many words. Sivnrátri is the specialday for all who worship Siva. O.ye followers of Yama, 
it is indeed au inestimable benefit to any one if he goes to Siva's (holy) place (on. that day). 
This Pulinds, a righteous person and a leader of the worshippers of Siva, went to the holy river 
Varadfi, and, keeping vigil near Madhnkéavara, witnessed the great worship. Even the great 
serpent (Mahasésha) cannot count all his merits, Therefore this person deserves to be pear the 
feet of Siva. O followers of Yama, cease your murmuring. ‘Seikara always resides in these 
holy places, Variyasi, Kailáse, Mandara, on the top of the Sahyadri, Qbkarga and Madhuka : 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vai$yas, Büdras, and even persons born in the lowest caste,*! such as 
Antyajas,§? Chandilas,4 Pulikesas if they bathe specially in the Varadá on Bivardtri, and see 








5 I, e, till day- break. 48 Dependant kings or chiefs. 
47 Tit, in the middle of the way. 4 Tat., in the right way. 
19 Lii, one M Or Vanavist, a Iit., born of tho lowest wombs. 


a Miharz, E Qui-caztos of mixed parentage, Brthman and Büdra, 
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Xadhuk&jvara, doubtless, become one with Biva, All those mortals who pray thus, * O god 
Sambhu, residing in Vanavasi!| O Madhukéévara, mercifully save me, who am trembling in fear ' 
ir. this wordly life, are to go to Knildsa.’ So saying, the followers of Siva, triumphing and 
singing praises, went away. O Dvijas* (Brahmags), this is tbe most suocese-giving of all the 
(Foly) places of Siva. This place is the giver of beatitade and is Biva's favourite spot." 





~ (To be continued.) 





a THE VILLAGES iN THE GUJARAT RASHTRAKUTA GRANTS FROM 
: TORKHEDE AND BARODA. E : 


BY GEORGE BUHLER, Px.D., LL.D., OLE 


In the Torkhede grant of the Gujaràt RAshtrakite Govinda, published by Dr. Fleet in 
tha Epigraphia India, Vol. HI. p. 53 ff., the local chieftain Buddhavarasa granta the village 
of Gòvațțana, belonging to the estate of twelve villages, called Stharakkht, to the 
community of the Chatarvedins of Badarmaiddhi, Dr. Fleet bas already stated that 
Siharakkh! must be the modern Serkhi, mentioned in the Postal Directory of Bombey, and 
mret lie close to Baroda. The identification. i» phonetically unobjeotionable and certainly 
conect, For the Trigonometrical Survey Map of Gujarat, No. 28, shows Serkhi north-west of 
Baroda, on the river Men, a tributary of the Mahi, in N. Lat. 22° 20, and E. Long. 78? 8. 
A little further north lies the small hamlet of Kétna, which may be identified with 
Gévattana, or. rather its equivalens Gévattanaka. Géra{fanake would regularly become 
Géind in Gujaritt. But the hardening of the medial consonants, which is not rare in Poli and 
in later Prakrit dialecte, ocours also in the vernaculara. Badarasiddhi, where the doneses 
resded, is the modern Bôrsad in the Kaira Collectorate. The fact that adare becomes in 
Prakrit éóra is well known, and'is particularly mentioned by Hemachandra in his Prakrit 
Grommar, L 170. The vernnoular equivalent is br, The second part of the compound siddhi 
must in Gujaráti become sidh, as short final vowels are invariably dropped, as in nd; for fat 
and numerous other words. The form of the name, Bórsidh, which thus results, is, I believe, 
still occasionally used and found also in the name of the Brahmans of the town, who are called 
both Borsidhss (Shepring's Indian Castes, II. p. 261) and Bórsadás, The more common form 
Bérsad ia the result of the tendency of the Guijaritis to substitute a for 4 — whereby they 
convert, as the proverbial saying is, even Siva into a corpse, Nava, — and to drop the aspiration 
of aspirated consonants. I may add that Bérsad is not very distant from Serkhi-Stharakkht, 

A Brahman of the Bórsad.Badarasiddbi community is also the donee in the Baroda 
grant of the Gujarit RAshtreküta Dhrovarüjs IL, published by Dr. Hultssch, anta, Vol. XIV., 
p. 1£6 ff. The name of the town is spelt in this case Vadarasiddhi, beoanse the grant does 
not use the letter ġa, but invarably expresses it by va. The majority of the other geographical 
names mentioned in the grant is traceable on the Trigonometrical Survey Map of Gaijarat, No. 8, 
in the Daskroi TAlnkA of the Ahmadibid Collectorate. But it is necessary to correct the 
reading in 1. 31 (p. 200), where Dr, Hultssch doubtfally reads °gritméparata[sta|stlivallindmd. 
The >racketted letter is really a badly formed d, as may be seen from a comparison of the d 
in écandrdrkka° (L 84) and dchhéied (1. 45). The name of the village is, therefore, in reality 
Asdiltvalli. 

With this correction we obtain the following data from the grant, which may be at once 
confronted with those on the map mentioned :— i 


GBAXT. Mar. 
Village granted : Puosilavilli 0 
in the District : Kasahrada Kasendra! 


Ae ee Ru 
& Drijes (lit., tice born, Brihmaps). 1 In N. Let. a£» 54 and E. Long. 72 82. 


^ 
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. f Gaaxr. Mar. 
m J Véhichohá nadt Khart river. 
Bonnier Pan: L Vórtvadraka  - Barôdra (PA — - 
Boundary, Bouth : Ohstubsart Ohósar* 
. Boundary, West : Asilavalli Aslalt* 
Boundary, North: Vinhuchavalli Vinjhól* 


With respect to the name KAsandra, often called Kásindra-Püladi or Palri, it must be 
noted that it represents not the Sanskrit form, given above, but its Prakrit equivalent 
Kasadraha, the second part of which in Gujarat! becomes dkrd or drá, as in Gódhrà or Godra, 
the representative of Gddraha. The modern Baródra for Vortvadraka, properly Boriva- 
draka, furnishes an instance of the transposition of two vowels, which occurs also in other 
Gujardti names. Properly it ought to be Béridra or Béradré. The change is in this case 
prohably due to the influence of the. name Baródr&, which ocours so often on the map of 
Gujarat, It is interesting to learn from the inscription that theriver Khári was called formerly 
Véhichchs, Is a name like Veohh or Bechh still applied to any part of its course? The 
place of Piisilavilli is now occupied by a village called Kopra. ` 


AN UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT RELATING TO THE FIRST BURMESE WAR. 
PREFACE BY R, C, TEMPLH, 
Preface. 

Some few years ago I purchased a copy of Wilson's Documents of the Burmese War, 
1827, in a binding by Hering, unfortunately much injured, which had belonged, by the book- 
plate in it, to O. Hopkinson, O.B., the faot of the Companionship of the Bath being inferrec 
from the device of the Order depending from the coat-of-arms. 


2 


At pago 216 there is a MS. footnote of interest in the present connection. It is attachec - 
to Dooument No. 178 (B), which is an extract from the Government Gasetie of the 18th April 
1826. This document commences quaintly,— ‘‘ We have been favoured with the following 
Journal of the Proceedings of the Deputation to the Court of Ava”—and then proceeds te 
publish a diary of the deputation. It appears that on the way up the Irrawaddy, on the 28th 
February, 1826, the deputation met Mr. Price, the Missionary, and, after dinner, "there was e 
good deal of desultory conversation kept up amongst us, Just before the meeting broke up, hs 
, (Mr. Price) acquainted us that, he had an interview with the King'and Queen the day befor3 
‘in the morning ; that great alarm prevailed on account of our deputation ; that the Qeon fel 
into hysterics, and that the King, on seeing him, had called out, ‘Oh Price, save me’: that this 
was caused by & false idea of the object of the deputation, it being said that the chief of our 
Uying artillery -was coming up, that we were spying out the road, and thet, under the guise of n 


^ present: ‘to the King, one of the articles we were bringing was a musket so cohtrived as to 


explode without gun-powder." Now the footnote above-mentioned is that attached to thos 
last remarkable statement, and it runs thus: — “ This was a very beautiful, well-made, and most | 
powerful steel cross-bow, with silk strings which I had got made just before leaving Londor, 
id the beginning of the year 1824, by Jackson, in Wigmore Street, and which Sir ArchibeEl 
Campbell requested me to let him have to form one of the presents to be sent to the Burmece 
king’ I did so, together with a handsome new silver watch I had just received from Aladres 
for my own use. — O. Horxinson.” 





3 IAN. Lat. 2% 55/ and E. Long, 72° 48‘. ` 3 In N. Lat. £2? 54’ and E, Long. 72 41’, 
, Lat, 22° BB’ and E. Lat, 7% 39. 5 In N. Lat, 28° 57 and E. Long. 73° 4l. 
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At the end of the book are bound into it a number of blank leaves, on part of which only, 

as if the writer had intended to inolade a great deal more than he accomplished, is the doou- 

ment to which these remarks are a preface. It is unsigned, but is written in the same clear 
handwriting as the note first quoted, and is, therefore, presumably, by the same writer. - 

The document is commenced merely with “See Appendix, pego xrix.," and by a reference to 
thet page will be found the official (Government Gasette, May 22nd, 1826) version of the private 
narrative which tbe. MS, gives of the first attempt to cross the, mountains between 
Prome. and Arracan.. I 
* Atp. 214, in a distribution statement of thé British force in Ava (Government Gasette, 6th 
Apzil, 1826), it is stated that '' the Detachment en route to Arracan consists of the 18th-Native 
Infantry, with Lisutenants Trant and Bissett, of the Quarter-Master-General’s Department,” 

I have two copies of a remarkable book, — Two Years in Ava, from May 1824 to May 
1826, “by an officer on the staff of the Quarter-Master-General’s Depertment” ; John Murray, 
1827 — on the front inside cover of one of which is noted, apparently by some one making s ' 
catalogue, “[Trant, Capt. J. A.]." That Capt. Trant was beyond doubt the author of thia 
anonymous — and, to my mind, most intelligent of all the individual books on the War — may 
be taken for granted from a footnote in Lawrie’s Pegu, 1854, to p. 287 : — “ Trant's Two Years 
in dva, Ch. X." Now, from p. 416 of that book, which commences & third account of this same 
expedition, we learn in a footnote that “ the contents of this Chapter [XVIL], with but few 
exoaptions, were published by order of Government in the Caloutia Government Casette for 
Mar or June, 1826.” ] x - 

It would thus appear that Capt. Trant was the author of both the printed accounts of the 
journey from Prome into Árracan; but who the author was of the narrative now published I 
cannot say, for he could not have been ‘C. Hopkinson’ himself, as he was too senior an offloer 
to bə with the party. ' ‘ 

From his copy of Wilson's Docwmenis, we learn who ‘ O. Hopkinson’ waa, Thus, at p. 87, 
whe-e an account is given of the attack on Melloon [ Malón] on 30th January, 1825, we find :— 
“ Tho efforts of all concerned in the attack were of the most meritorious description, but to 
none was the guoooss due in a greater degree than to the Artillery and Rocket Corps! under 
Lisutenant-Oolonel Hopkinson and Lieutenant Blake.” This notice also acoounts for & ‘MB, 
marginal correction in Col, Hopkinson’s handwriting on the same page to & statement in the 
text — “Colonel Sale was wounded whilst in his boat,” On this Col, ee ee 
“ just as he goi ashore,” 

At-p. 194 ff. is given Bir Archibald Campbell's despatch on this action, which contains, 
and mo doubt gave rise to, the mistake as to how Col. Sale was wounded. In this despatch, 
Bir Archibald recommends Ool. Hopkinson to the Governor-General’s notice, And, again; at 
p. 212 ff. is published the Governor-General's Orders after the war, in which “ Brigadier and 
Lieut.-Colonel Hopkinson ” is twice mentioned with distinction. 

"With these remarks I now print the MS. in full It can be compared, as above said, by 
studeats with Trant’s two published accounts, which are not a$ all inaccessible. 


Document, 


Narrative of an Expedition by a Detachment of the 18th Regiment of the Madras Native 
Infantry commanded by Major David Ross, and accompanied by Lieutenant Trant of His 





1 Tna curious collection of old-world chromo-lithographa and plates entitled, ‘To the Honorable the Ooart of 
Directcrs of the Bast India Company these eighteen views taken at and near Rangoon are respectfully dedicated, 
by permission, by their Grateful, Obedient, Humble Servant Joseph Moore, Lieut. of His Majesty's 88th Regiment,’ 
and published by both Kingsbury. and Olay in 1835, in Plate 12 is shown a rocket, rather out of drawing. 
The Piste is entitled ‘ Rangoon, the position of part of tbo Army previous to attacking the sookades qn ile, 
Sih of July, 1824’ This collection of Plates is-worth examining, if only to grasp the difference in methods and 
ixplem«nts of warfare between bhe Firs$ and Third Burmese Wars, a period of about 00 yours only. 
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Majesty's Service, and Lieutenant Bissett of the Hast India Company’s Service, both 
belonging to the Quarter-Master-General’s Department, as Surveyors to ascertain the e 
praotibility of moving a body of Troops through the Arracan Mountains from Prome to 
Arracan. The Corps had with it a party of 50 Native Madras Pioneers with two Officers. 


The party commenced its march by crossing the River Trawaddy at Pekang Yeh, where 
it was about 1,600 yards broad, on the 13th Maroh 1626, a short time after the treaty of peace 
wos signed with the Burmese at Yandaboo, from whence it moved to Pekang Yeh in eight 
pleasant marches, and, on its arrival, encamped close to the River for the facility of embarking, ẹ 
while the Offloers oocupied the Kyong, which is one of the finoet buildings I ever saw, but 
at present gave us & most melancholy picture of the miseries of war. The riohly gili, 
embossed and inlaid with coloured glase boxes lay broken' and scattered about, as did the 
books, many of them on religious subjects being in the golden Pali type, thus wantonly 
destroyed by the followers of our Army. On our approach to Pegam Mhew, the Burmese 
Chief, who had been sent with us for the purpose of procuring us supplies and assistance, 
and safe oonduot through the hitherto unexplored couniry by any European, arrived from the 
opposite shore ab 11-0 o’clook, bringing in his pany twelve canoos, and the crossing of the 
River immediately commenced, so that before dark 200 men, with a proportion of baggage, was 
got over. The elephants, 86 in number, were sent higher up the River, and were crossed 
over to an island in it, from whence they easily swam the reat of the way over. The next day, 
the 14th March, was employed in transporting over the remainder of the detachm ent with the 
Commissariat, which was effected with the trifling loss of three ponies and five or six bnllooks, 
The breadth of the River at this season was about 1,200 yards, and from the point of embarka- 
tion to where we landed,+I,600 yards, with & vory strong current. About ll o'olock next 
day, 15th, Lieutenant Bissett, of the Survey Department, and myself started with the Commis- 
siariat for -Sembaya Gung; the Regiment moved in the evening. After proceeding & short 
distance along the banks of the Hiver, leaving a small fishing village on our left, we struck 
inland to the village of Kutchmen. The whole of this part of the country is overflowed during 
the rainy season, and a rich deposit remains on the water subsiding ; indeed, the whole soil 
appears alluvial, and the country, everywhere that we have seen, is extremely fertile, and in the 
neighbourhood of the village rice was oūltivateđ by irrigation, the water raised, as in India, by 
the Picootah, or Yettum. f us 

The village of Sembaya Geung must, from ita present appearance, have been very extensive, 
but it is entirely destroyed, having been burnt by the Burmese when their Army retreated to 
Cholain Men, when the British Troops carried Maloon, to prevent the inhabitanta remaining and 
giving any assistance in the way of supplies. We took up ground for the encampment of onr è * 
little party to the southward of the village on the banks of the Chelain River, on arriving at 
which place we were told that the loads had been plundered from four bullockg, and that this 
part of the country was noted for its number of thieves; one man was seized, but, no offence 
being proved against him, he was released. | 


On the 16th we marched at daybreak, and arrived at the Chelain River about 8 o'olook ; 
the road was extremely good, and evidently very great pains had been taken to make it so, boing 
bordered on each side by & parapet wall of brick, seemingly intended to protect it from the 
overflowing of the neighbouring paddy grounds which were abundantly watered from the 
Chelain River. The whole of this part of the country had an appeeranoe of richness and 
comfort producing the most pleasing effect, and was particularly striking to our party, so long 
accustomed to have seen little else than abandoned villages and deserted uncultivated fields. 

After breakfast I went with Lieutenant Bissett to takoa survey of the Fort of Chelain Men, 
which is à place of great antiquity, being one of the oldest brick forts in the country. It is 
very insignificant as to strength, but its position is extremely well chosen; three sides of it 
are completely surrounded with water, and the road to the south, also easily laid under water 
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alzo, Formerly the fort was entirely of brick, but there is now little of it remaining, except ab 
tha north-east side, but there is one bastion entire, but apparently of a later construction; the 
gestions between the remaining portions of brick-work are stockaded. The circumference 
of the fort we found about 2,084 yards. The houses both inside the fort and outside had 
bean destroyed as at Sembeya Geung, and for the same reason. 


Ohelain Men, during the late war, furnished 10,000-fighting men for the Burmese Army, 
tha half of which only proceeded down the country towards Rangoon, and few of those who 
went had yet returned, It had been intended to have sent one wing of the Regiment, acoord- 
ing to the instructions furnished us, by the way of Telack, but we had reason to believe thas 
the road was quite impassable for beasts of barthen, and that there was no water, so this 
intantion was obliged to be given up. . ] 

On the 17th March we commenced our move at daybreak; the road led through extensive 
pacdy grounds, but which at this season are dry. The high road strikes off to the right at 
the Pagoda Seeing-ghoon, and ran in a southerly direction, bat is not frequented at this season 
of the year from the want of water, At this point our march lay in an easterly, direction to 
the village of Pounglahary, which is situated at the foot of a amall range of hills covered with 
jungle, and on the back of a very extensive Jheel, which is formed from the overflow of the 
great Hiver Irawaddy. On this water there were numerous flocks of water-fowl of all 
desariptions, so little accustomed to be aunoyed or disturbed as to allow us to pass within a 
few yards of them, and afforded abundant game to those of our party fond of shooting. 
A lsrge jackal was seen here by Capt. Smith, whioh proves Major Symes to be wrong in tho 
assertion that there are no such animals in Ava. We encamped on the banks of the Jheel, 
abonat a mile from the village, and beyond it. It seemed to be numerously inhabited, tho 
people coming in great numbers to see the ‘‘Colars Strangers.” Froma small hill near the 
villege wo had a fine view of the plain beneath, extending to the banka of the Irawaddy, whioh 
appeared to be about four miles distant. . 

Marched, as ususal, on the morning of the 18th. The first pert of the road winding along 
the orders of the Jheel, which we then crossed for about a furlong, — to have gone round would 
lia ve been about à mile —at about a mile from the Jheel we ascended asmall Ghaut to the Pagoda 
of Minushutwah, and thence to the village of Kwozee, which is a considerable place, and in it 
there are boilers for saltpetre which is produced in the neighbourhood. From Kwazee to 
Koonzomy or Coonzomy is a distance of about three miles, Koonzomy is situated on the 
banks of the Mow River, which river is navigable for small boats. This placo is the sonthern . 
boundary of the Chelain Distriet, which for richness and size is the finest in the Burmese Em- 
pire, and is said to contain 200,000 inhabitants. A little above Koonzomy we crossed tka Mow 
Rive, and passed through the village of Keungulrah, which has a large gilt Pagoda and several 
good Kyoungs. Four miles from this place is the village Lehdine, at which we encamped ; it 
gives its name to the District. Tho road for about two miles before we arrived at Lehdine 
ran between two Jheols of a large size, which served to irrigate a vast extent of paddy-ground. 

his was a very long march, and the detachment did not’ reach its ground until very late. 
I wes this day with the rear Guard, and did not reach my ground until one o'clock, We got 
some. very fine toddy, which we found most refreshing, and abundance of flne fish. This 
district is said to contain 24 villages and 10,000 inhabitante, and is generally fertile. 

We started next morning at daybreak, as usual; the road led through an extremely well- 
eultivated country, intersporsed with several groves of Palmyra-trees, from which are ex- 
tracted large quantities of toddy. This morning we had a specimen of the summary justice of 
the Burmese. The old Chief, who accompanied us, was displeased with some of the villagers : 
he junrped off his horse, and, seizing a stick, the thickness of his wrist, made some of his attend- , 
ants hold the culprits head to the ground. He began beating him with all hia strength, 
taking a spring into the air at every stroke; we with some difficulty persuaded him, after & 
time, &o desist. 
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We this day passed througlt several villages, all well inhabited; men, women, and ehildrsn 
flocking to look at us; they were all very respectful, and did not appear in any way alarmed; 
many of them, from their mode of making salaam, had evidently met with Europeans before, To 
prove the ‘entire ignoranoe we werein as to the nature of the country, it was always understood 
that the Upper Provinces depended on the vicinity of Rangoon and Bassein for their supply of 
grain, and that eur having the possession of these places would cut off the supplies from che 
interior, when, in fact, the reverse is the case, as we conld now plginly see, for almost the whole 
country we had. passed from. the banks of the Irawaddy was far better cultivated than any 
we had seen elsewhere. -We this day passed by the village of Sheegeoun, which is inbabi-ed 
by Shans, a very warlike race ; they are something similar to the Burmese in’ appearance, but 
with featwres rather more prominent, and they wear loose trousers instead of the silk or cotron 
lowwjee-worn by the Burmese.: We this.day encamped at the village of Kevensah, situated on 
the banks of the-Mine River. Fhe country about is low and jungly.- This is the southern 
boundary of the Lehdine District. : pu j 


Ta the evening we kad a fine view of the mountains, and in the morning (20th March) e, 
moved at daybreak, and, after twice crossing the Mine River, arrived at the foot of the -fret 
range of hills, and were now, on the eve of deciding thé so-much-questioned point of “ whetier 
there was a practicable road or not from Ava, through, or over, tho Mountains to Arracan ” — 
a fact which, could it have been ascertained two years before, would have saved ihe Government 
l vast trouble and great expense, by being the means of terminating & most harassing warfare in 
about half the time it had taken, There was an évident asoent during the whole of this dsy’s 
march, but nothing but what the cattle could easily surmount; after once more crossing the 
Mine River, we excamped in the vicinity of the famous Kyoung and Pagoda of Chatvah, The 
scenery at this place was really magnificent, the Pagoda and Kyoung standing om the summit 
of an almost perpendicular hill, the Kyoung being gilt from top to bottom. To the southward, 
and westward was a range of hills, and in the valley beneath, in which we were encamped, 
the Mine River was flowing over its stoney bed clear as crystal, winding its course within a Sew 
paces of our tents. The Pagoda of Shoe Chatvah is considered of great sanctity, and resorted 
to by pilgrims from all parts of the Kingdom. At the Pagoda is shewn a mark, an indentation 


on & stone, said to have been impressed by the foot of Gaudma, and which is held in 


visitor, but the lowest demand seemed not to be leas than aboni the value of 20 Rupees. The 
poorer olasses, from whom payment was not enforced, paid their devotions outaide the enclosire : 


In descending the hill on our teturn, one of the party had the curiosity to count the nui-ber 


veneration. This footmark is enclosed in a small gilt Kioum, sntrounded by a a 
railings; into its precints admittance can ‘only be obtained by money, exacted. by a person , 
appointed by the Government, which demand seemed to be’ proportioned to the. rank’ of thé ` 


of steps, which were found to be 970, the whole way covered by a beantiful carved canepy 
ee 


supported on pillars of carved-teakwood, 


‘On moving next morning we followed the course of the river, whieh winded ih-oügh the 
hills for about 4 miles. We then ascended & small range, at the foot of which was an extersive 
plain:covered with the most luxuriant pasturage, and 'eultivated land, watered from the river 
Mine. After passing two small villages called Servah and Oheetalaing, we arrived at the large 


stockaded village of Massah Min, the chief place in the Distriet, and: to which it gives its nume, 


and in which are seven villages computed to hold 10,000 inhabitants ; ita quota df fighting“men : 


called for during the, last war was 300, none of whom were down: the country, but were em- 
ployed as a Garrison in its stockade, and for the-defence of the hills in ita neighbourhood — thè ' 
personal appearance of the inhabitants of this part of the country, not only- from a riore: 
pleasing caste of features, but with their dress, bejng neater than any we had met with before, 


The stockade did not appear ‘to be of any great strength, and was falling to' decay, but sur- - 


rounded by a thiek abittis [sto]. 


A 
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From this place the rcad led through a small range of hilla covered by thick jungle, until 
we arrived at the small Kyoung village of Doh, and here the country far a short distance was 
mcare open. We encamped on the bank of a Nullah which empted itself inthe Mine River, and 
which we had during this last march crossed and re-croased nine times. Having bad few oppor- 
‘turities of observing the Kyeang until now, we strolled in the evening through the village 
which was surrounded by a strong pellisading as a protection from wild beasts, ns well as to 
corfine their cattle during the night. The Kyeangs are quite & distinct race of people, 
inhabiting only the bills; they appear to acknowledge the Burmese supremacy, but governed 
immediately by & Chief of their own race, &nd,contrary to mountaineers in genernl, they are not 
St & warlike character; none were employed by the Burmese during the war. They appear to 
have but little idea of religion, beyond the Sun and Moon as affording them light, aud their 
cattle, wine, and poultry as affording them subsistence. The women, on arriving at the age 
of 4D, have their faces tattooed, whioh gives them a hideous appearance, not improved by their 
drees, which ia composed of black cotton; that of the men in general, white. They are om- 
ployed chiefly in fishing the mountain streams. The fish, when caught, is laid upon a frame of 
bamboo, having fires underneath, and thus completely dried, and then becomo an article of 
traffic in the valleys, and are exchanged for rice, cloth, &c., &c. 


At the usual hour we commenced our march this morning, and almost immediately entered 
a narrow valley with extremely steep hills on each side, covered with thick jungle, which at 
this time was dry and withered, from the turning of the long waste grass, a thing that uften 
occurs; and when it does, it, of course, destroys all vegetation for a time, within its course.- 
The Mine River flows through this valley, and we this day crossed and re-orossed it 31 times. 
At one part of the.road the ascent was so steep as to oblige us fo dismount from our ponies, 
and it was the cause of much detention to our baggage. We stopped this day at a confined 
spot in the valley hardly large enough to give us apace to pitoh our Sepoys' tents; we, however, 
cont-ived to crowd together, 


‘Knowing that we had to ascend the great range to-day, we moved off at an earlier hour 
than usual, which was the cause of some unpleasantness from the darkness, especially as the 
road was broken and rocky, and interspersed with water-courses of-some fect deep; at the 
distance of little more than 4 miles from whence we started, we arrived at the foot of the great 
rangs of mountains, and here took our leave of the Mine River after tracing its course, a distance 
‘of about 30 miles. We then began to ascend the mountains in earnest, and on foot; to ride was 
out of the question. i 

Our horses were led up, ourselves and followers scrambling after in the best way we could, 
stopping oocasionally to rest and to allow the elephants and other cattle to come up. When 
about a mile up, we stopped to breakfast under the shade of some large trees, procuring water 
by descending about 200 yards on the north side, where a fine spring rises in & ravine, 
surrounded by large trees and bushes of . . . AJ From this place for the distance of about 
a mila the road was very abrupt, and at one point of its defence was placed a stockade, the posi- 
tion well chosen — the advance to iť from the western side being along the top of a narrow 
ridge from 12 to 15 feet broad and a distance of 5 furlongs, and the whole length of the ridge, 
with zhe exception of & narrow footpath, defended bye strong abattis. The road continued 
very abrupt, and great pains appeared to have been taken with it, but much injured by the 
torrerte of water that must at times rush along it. The soil appeared of a gravelly nature, 
mixed with sandátone.: Three miles further on, and we arrived at the summit of the Arracau 
Mounzains on the great range of Pokoung Romah Toung, wbich is now the boundary of our 
Eastern Empire, The mountain we had just ascended is the highest of the range, and is called 


.Mararg-Mateng-toung ; the whole of this range, as far as we could see, was covered with a thick ^ 
"OMM OMM EC ee ee 


1 This and a second like hiatus seem to show that the writer was copying some MB. which he oould not 


always ~ad. . i 
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forest of lofty trees, among which we observed the walnut flourishing most luxuriantly, th» 
fruit of which, though not yet ripe, was of a very large size. Ata mile further we halted et 
a stockaded position called Naddy Gine, which commands the whole of the road, and which, =f 
occupied by even a small body of resolute men, would be a serious obstacle to ‘overcome. Our 
party hore were much distressed from a want of water, none being to be got except at the dis- 
tauce of 600 yards and down an almost perpendicular descent; our elephants and cattle were 
consequently obliged to go without, although every exertion was made to procure it for them ; 
of course, both mou and animals wore excessively fatigued by tho march: the rear guard did net 
come up until near two o'olock in the morning, leaving on the road three elephants and mary 
bullocks, One elephant, as if-he was porfectly aware of the difficulty, refused to attempt tke 
ascent, even at tho commencement. None of these animals could be recovered, although every 
pains was taken. "l'ho distance we asconded in this day's march was six miles, two furlongs. 








We could not move this morhing until 10 o'clock, but at this hour we set off. Our road was: 
down & most piecipitous descent for 6 furlongs, when we came to a small spring of water which. 


Howed in a valléy on the right of the road, and here we stopped to allow onr cattle to drink ; 
we then descended again a distance of another 6 furlongs, and so very steep was the road that 
some of the cattle that fell, unable to recover themselves, came rolling over the others ard 
enusiug grèat confusion and distress; even the elephants kept their feet with great difficulty. 
We here found a small weak stockade, intended apparently as an advanced post to the one an 
the hil. The road from hence wound round the side of a conical hill, with a steep precipize 
on our right. The whole of these hills were covered with a superior species of bamboo; growirg 


np very straight to nn immense height, An accident happened here which might have been 


attended with serious consequences, Lt, Vivian was leading his pony over a fallen tree, whieh 
the animal sprang over, and alighted on some ground which gave way with him, and, beirg 
unable to recover himself, rolled over the edge of the precipice and bounded over and over -o 
the distance of 100 yards, when, to the great astonishment of every one looking on, the 
animal regained its feet apparently uninjured and began eating the surrounding leaves. 
Pioneers and ropes were obliged to be sant down to drag him up, and on his resurrection even 
his saddle was found to be uninjured. The nature of the ground during this march was much 
the same, being generally on a ridge on the side of a hill running around it. We had, at 
different times, a sight of the atocknde we left in the morning, now towering above our heads 
and seemingly mingled with the clouds. At dusk we encamped st the fall of a ridge at a place 
called Waddeh. A short way down the southern side of the ridge was a spring of water, aad 
the access to it not difficult — a most important relief to our poor cattle.: On. this day's marsh 
the beggage arrived between 9 and.\10 o’clook p.m. The ascenta, after leaving this place 
were numerous, but the road generally good through a very fine bamboo jangle in which ere 
numerous herds of wild elephants, the tracts [sic] of which could be seen in every direction, 
Thero yas little variation in this day’s march, the road lay over the ridgea and necks of land 
until within two miles of Surwaywab, when it began to descond gradually, and we shortly fonnd 
ourselves to our great deligh:; on the banks of the river Deng [sic]. Here we got plenty of fne 
fodder for our cattlo and good encamping ground for ourselves. We had been-led ‘to suppose 
that from hence to Deng wonld be but a short march, and that the road was good, but we found, 
on crossing the river, and ascending the opposite hills, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
we could keep on our feet, the ground being so remarkably slippery, and as we were marching 
before daylight, darkness added not a little to our embarrassment, Shortly, however, after -ho 
day broke, the road became better, running through a thick jungle. We crossed over eight 
mountain torrents, all of which had bridges composed of strong wood and well formed, but 
decay had commenced, and they would have been unfit for our troops to have passed over, 
which was unlucky, as it gave our Pioneers much trouble to cut and form roads, which they 
were obliged to do up the steep banks. We again orosséd the Aeng River, leaving tho hls 
entirely to our right. The road now ran through & flat country oovered with jungle. Afer 
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crcasing the Kaing Nullah, and once more re-crossing the Aeng River, we arrived at the long- 
looked-for village of Aing. Here we found a small detachment of the 68th Bengal Native 
Infantry. The headman of the village, with several of his people, came out to meet us, and 
&ffcrded us every assistance in housing the mon. 


We had thus successfully accomplished in twelve days a march through a range of 
mountains heretofore entirely unknown to Europeans, and the existence of any road through 
whch, by which a body of troops could move, was not believed. This point is now decided, 
dud in any future war with the Burmese this-knowledge may be of great importance, leading 
as the route does into the very heart of the Burmese Empire. It appears that this road was 
commenced about the year 1816 by order of the present King's father, who employed 500 men 
for she purpose, giving them at the rate of about seven Rupees & month. The responsibility 
and snperintendence of the work fell on the Chiefs through whose districts it passed. . In 1817 
they had nearly gained the summit, when 200 more men were added to the working party, and 
the vork was in consequence completed in‘1818. 


We here enquired what means hnd been used to transport the famous colossal statue of 
Gandma, taken by the Burmese from the Arracaneso across the hills, nnd wore told that forty 
years ago orders had arrived for it being sent to Ava by Ingy Kadoo, for which purposo the 
head was taken off, and the body divided above the navel. Three rafts were then constructed, 
on which these different parts wero floated down the Sunderbunds to Chandwayo; thence it was 
transported in the same way to Tongo Koung, at the foot of tho hills, whore it remained until 
a road was formed to Padown Mhew just below Prome, When the road was made, the three 
parts were placed on sledges and dragged by manual labour over tho mountains to the banks o 
the L'awaddy. : : 

Che only inhabitants we found at Aeng were Mugs, the Burmese having long since deserted 
to avert the deserved retaliation they were likely to meet with from this race of people for thé 
nume-ous oruelües they had, practised on them during the . . . . and sway of the 
Burmese, Aeng is situated in a small plain, surrounded by a thick jungle. In the front runs 
the Aang River, and on each side of the village is a small river, or rather large nullahs, From 
this place there is no road down the country, the communication with the lower provinces 
being entirely by water through the Sunderbunds. 


THE DEVIL. WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FRON THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. O, BURNELL. 
(Continued from Vol, XIV., p.212.) 

Mr. MANNER'S VARIANTS. 

No. 3 — THE ORIGIN OF THE BHUTA PANJURLL™ 


When the God Nür&yaga was in Vaikupbha and when the thirty and three kAgrérs of goda 
who ars» the offspring of Áditi, and Kapve and other ascetics, Nürada and other Rishis, 
Vidyndhar& and other Bhite tribes, and Urvasi and other celestial women were sorring at the 
feet of she god, one day Brahma came to pay a visit to the god Nür&y&pna.  Atthat time tho 
gate was kept by two watchmen named Jaya and Vijaya. Brahm& asked them thus:— 
“ O Jaya and Vijaya, I wish to go in. Will the-god be at leisure now P ” 

- Thay answered :—“ O Brahm, at this time there are many persons inside, but you will 
surely get an opportunity to go in.” 








9 Twa veralons of this important Bhita legend have already been given. This isthe oompletest version and 
contains many remarkable passages.—. C. T. , i 
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` Bo raying, they let him in, Thereupon he went in and saw the god and thug exclaimed : — 
“Victory, victory, unto thee, O thou that fillest the fourteen worlds, thon omnipotent, eternelly 
holy and eternally pure, thou spotless one and good and self-dependent, thou form of trans- 
cendental brightness, thou form of illimitable size.” 


While Brahma was thus praising him, the god nddressed him and alid: :—“ 01 Brahma, art 
thou happy in the exercise of thy authority P Is the whole of the creation in all the worlds 
progressing P” 

To this Brahmé answered and said :—* O god, why dost thou test me thus? Dost trou 
not know how the worlds are going on? Art thou not he that doest all these thingsP Why 
dost thou speak. thus, complimenting me? Am I not thy [Nar&yapá's] servant? Why 
dost thou make much of thy servant? Iam equal to ihe dust of thy feet. Thou oughtest not 
to speak so highly of me." = 


To this Nardyana answered and said :—“ It is trne that you are my servant ; but througkont 
the world if one respects others he will be respeoted by others; but if one does not respect 
others, others will not respect him. He should not shew him-any disrespect. I will tell you 
something more: hear me. The people of the world commit sin and then blame me. Ther do 
not see their own sins, but blame me in vain. When they fall into distress, then _only they 
remember me, But when they are in prosperity they forget me. What shell I do with euch 
men? They commit sin only; they do not do any good deeds. They revile one another, They 
despise others, saying this man js so and so. Brothers born under the same roof, and of the 
same parents, quarrel and fight with one another, and fall upon forts and castles, and possess 
them and enjoy them. They do not support the mother that bore them, but hearken unto taeir ` 
wives, and forsake their fathers and mothers and brothers and hate them. . Besides this, shey 
make distinctions snd say, that man is of that caste, this man is of this caste; hə is 
of & low caste, Iam of a high caste, I must not touch him : it is a great sin for me to tcuoh 
him. ‘Besides this, they steal one another's ‘property, and covet one another's wives, and envy 
ana hate one another, and kill one another by poison. All such’ heinous sins they commit, . 
And yet I have not commanded them to do such things. I have not commanded them to 
beerve.caste distinctions. I have commanded them not to lie, not to covet another's wife, not 
to rob another's property, and not tó envy "others, I have commanded them according to the 
Bhásiras which I have made. I have given them commandments’ according to the word. To 
me caste is nothing, Wherever righteousness, faith, truth, peace and a quiet mind are found, 
there I hold communion. Those who do not act according to my statutes and commands aaye 
been condemned by me to receive Yama’s punishment. in hell.’ Besides this, there are those » 
who make distinctions at feasts. Such also will have to endure the punishment of hel. Now 
I am very glad that you have come to me, What is the business for which yon have come 
hereP Tell me your purpose in coming to me,” 

When he said this, Brühm& answered and said:—“O Lord, I am always anxious to see 
thee. But there is no means of doing it. I have-no time, owing to pressure of work. Thou 
knoweat it.” 7 f 

To this, the god replied :—'* O Br&hmá, sit: awhile here; now Isvera will come. You 
can see him also and then go. See the wonderful things that take place here.” 

To on Brahma said:—“I do not understand what the cause of this is. Thou must 
tell me.” 


To this the god said :—“ Seet what is to take place must not be told beforehand ; whether 
it is known or not, it must not be told. Remember this advice.” 


While they were thus speaking, févara and Parvati were sitting on a throne in Keilisa, 
and sixty and four thousand of-male demons were dancing joyfully and praising févara. 
They were leaping and shouting, running and biting at each other, and snapping and tearing 
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and spitting at each FON aia swallowing nnd sucking at cach other, and bawling. In this 
manner they came before isvara, and prostrated themselwos before his foet, and -begyod 
him to give them his ordors. lévara commanded thom, saying: — “All of you must now 
come with me to Vaikuntha. The god Bias i is there, He is tho Lord of us all. Let us 
pay him a visit, and roturn.”’ 


At this, tho great domons came out véry joyfally and descended fram Kailás&; Hvara 
end Parvati, sitting on a bull dancing liko a black -bec, with trumpets and pipes and drums ` 
, Pig, came down from Kailâsa to Vaikuntha. At that timo tho door-koeper Jaya spoko 
° t» Vijaya thus :—“ O Vijaya, tell mo, who i is this ooming with so much grandeur P" 


Ho said :—" This is lávara coming to. pay a "visit to tho god, What & multitude of 
domons is with him! .What is this? Where were all theso demons P TORQUE UM 
s ace to sit or move P" 


Whilo'thoy were yet speaking, the demons came before and ew came "behind them, 
When they.approached the gato, Jaya and Vijaya quickly got up and stood before tho gate with 
clasped hands, saying: — “Be gracious unto us poor gate-keopers; we are ae kooping 
the 

.Bo saying adang him, thoy kapi their M as before. . In this manner, lévara 
or tered in and began to praise Náriyann, and Brahmf also praisod Narfyapa. After both of 
them had finished praising him, Ná&ráyaga naked fivora: -- “O lévare, are you dwelling i in 
Kailisa as in former times, or are you worse off than formerly P " 


lévara answered : — “ By thy grace I have been happy till now.” 

In this manner, while Brahmá, Vishnu, and févare were speaking for a long TA the god 
Nérdyona perspired. Then he scratched his atm-pit. Then some of his porspiration droppod 
domn upon the earth,-and out of that perspiration a great boar was born. He came upon every 
-on3 nnd drove every one before him. At this, the followers of lévara nnd the gods were 
astonished exceedingly, and asked the god Náriyaga: — ^ What is this P Whence is this boar P 
Were has he beon so long P What is the cause of this P Please tell na.” 

"When all the gods asked this of the god. Náriyaga, ho said unto them:— “O ye adie 
hearken. In the world wickedness is increased among men, and they commit great sins. 
Therefore I have created & boar by my perspiration, and, giving a namo to it, I have sent it to 
give trouble to the sinners, in order to hamble thom and make them wise.” 

Then the boar came sighing, grunting and roaring, and striking the earth with its tusks, 
, anc digging up the earth with both ite fore lega as well as hind legs, and digging & pit nnd 
; *faling and, leaping came tothe god; and stood before, him trembling in anger, , and tromblod 
more and more, Then the god Narayana said to Brohmd and févare:—‘« Behold, tho boar is 
dumb and cannot speak. Therefore it has now oome to me that I may give it spoech, and is 
trembling in anger, But now I will take away its form cf a boar and give it in a miriuto before: 
your very eyes the form of a big Bhüta, which is the form ofa 'blg man.” 

So saying, he took hold of the tusks of tho boar and lifted ib upand threw it away. At ‘once 
the form of the boar was changed into the form of a man as tall as a cocoanut-tree. Seeing’ 
this being, all tho gods were very much astonished, and said:—“O Lord, thon art the creator 
of the men of tho fourteen worlds and of all the eighty-four lakhs of specics ofanimals. To theo 
it is not at all difftoult to oreate this Bhûta. Wo know that thou art a great MADRE . Thou 
art vory glorious.” 

While tho gods were thus praising him, tho mie an the form of « Bib leapt and came to 
the god and began to tremblo. And yet ho could not open his mouth without tho pormission 
of tke god ; and booauso he could not open his mouth ho felt groat distress. Thon the god, 
knowing this, said to him: :— Speak now aud beg of me whatover i ig in your mind; bo no morc in 
distross."' ; 
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Then the Bhüta fell prostrate before the god and wept, shedding tears. Then the gcd 
said: — “Why do you weep? Tell me whatever you desire, I will give it to you, I will 
extisfy your longings ; do not weep, rise up.” ' A vos 

In this manner, after the god had given hima promise and encouragement, the Bhilta arose 
and oried aloud, and said to the god: — “O Lord, lam thirsty, I cannot endure this thirst ; 
my throat'is driod up without any moisture on account of my thirst. Show me a way to 
quench my thirst. If I am to live I must first quench my thirst," ` 


When he begged of the god in this way, the god said to him :—" I know you aro very 
thirsty ; now, there is a large tank here called Déva-pushkarani. Go and drink the water ef 
that tank and quench yonr thirst. Then the Bhtte went to the tank and Btood upon tle 
brink ofit, &nd bowing his head drank tho water very eagerly, and being filled and joyful, Łe 
returned to the god and said: — ** O Lord, according to thy command, I went to the tank and 
drank as much water as I wanted. Now my thirst is quenched, and I beg of you to give me 
some food. Thou hast created me in the form of a Bhüta, Thou only art my stay henceforth. 
Therefore, please shew me a way to obtain food.” 


At this, the god said to him : — “Behold, I have created you by the sweat of my arm-pm, 
Now if I donot support my son, it will be a great shame to me; therefore, I will shew youa 
great way; do not be anxious, Now, therefore, go down to the world. Thore are many Binne-s 
thero. They have infante and cattle, and children and calves, and cows and she-buffaloes 
and he-buffaloss, and young heifers and young bulls, and-many other animals, If you go and ` 
enter into the cowpens belonging to the sinners and attack the animals, they will como-and ses, 
I have, thorefore, created and sent fifteon hundred kinds of diseases before you. I send 


doings of the Bhütas. Now if you go to the world and give trouble in the honses of the | 
sinners, they will consult the fortune-tellers and come to know that the trouble was caused ty 
you, and then they will put their trust in you and do just as you tell them. And they wil 
believe in you gladly out of fear, leat you should give them more trouble if they do not believe 
in yon. Then you can take whatever sacrifices you like; have no fear as to that, You can 
take sheep, fowls, and such sacrifices of flesh ; besides this, you can take tender cocoanuts and 
ripe oocoannts, baked rice and beaten rice, jaggery and sugar-cane, and cakes of various kinda, 
and torches and signet; all such sacrifices you may take, Do so and give trouble to tke 
sinners of the world.and'fill your stomach and. be happy.” 


So saying, the god gavo him a blessing and said : — “ Behold, go you before, and I wil 
send behind you many Bhûtas into world. Go you before and receive the sacrifices,” 

When ho said this the Bhita asked :—“ O Lord, if I go into tho world and possess & mm 
and make him to tremble; then, if they ask mo who I am, what shall I say? . What is ny 
‘name P Yon must give me a name," . 


Then the god said :—“ Behold, your name is Pañjurli Bhita. I give this name to you. 
Establish this your name in the world, and receive sacrifices and homage and be happy.” 


Bo saying, he sent him' away. Then the Pañjurli searched for a way to come down to tke 
world from Vaikunthi. He'saw many ways, but he took the way that lod him to the district of 
Yelen&du on the Ghats. So he descended to the valley of Yelenádu, and wandering for seven 
days and seven nights he came to Subramanya and made obeisance to the gunda nnd pro- 
strated before the god Subraya and said :—“ O Lord Subramanya, I have come near thy feet ; 
be thou also kind and gracious unto me wherever I go and help me and prosper me,” 


When he was thus praying, the sound of & bell was heard from within the gunde. 
Then the Panjurli said to himself :—'* Now, this is miraculous doing of this god. Itisa very 
auspicious sign,” » 
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“Thinking thus, he started from the place, and while coming with his face to the west he saw 
ina forest at Mardal o buds which appeared to him beautiful ; and he thought :—'* Now in this 
plsce I must obtain a feast ; here I must proclaim my name. I mast find ont some means for it.” 


Thus meditating, he wandered about in the day-time in the forest about the budy in’ the 
form of a wind. At that time the cowherd boys came there, driving the, cattle of that budu 
to che grassy plot for grazing. Then the Paijurli in the form of & wind wandered about in 
thas place, and, seeing the fat cows and he-buffaloos and she-buffaloes and their yoing ones, 
waa very glad; and said to himself :—“ What shall I do now P However, let the sunset. After 
gamet I will enter the budu and try to obtain a feast for mysolf." | 


‘Meditating in this manner, he wandered about in the forest till sunset, and afterwarda 
entared into the cow-pen, and kopt quiet in a corner, till the cowherd boys had collected all the 
oatile into the cow-pen, In the meantime the night came on, and it was time for the, master 
of t1e house to take his meel Then all the servants of the house, the bondmen, and those 
whc had undertaken ‘work on contract and day-labourers and rice-men and rice-water-men, all 
these came to take their meals, Then the bondmen went to the oow-pen to give fodder to the 
catta and gave rice-water to the buffaloes and oxen, and, after they had drunk, they put the 
watering trough upside down, and then put straw and green grass before them, and making 
/everything comfortable for the cattle went their way. In the meantime, the mistress of the 
houre, having served food to her husband, called the bondmen:— “O bondmen, bring your 
vessals and take your food.” . : : j 


Then they called their wives from their huts, and told them to bring the vessels, Then they 
took their children on their hips and the vessels on their heads, and each camo to the budu 
and salled the mistress of the house :—“ O mistress, mistress, please bring me the rice ; I have 
brought the vessel. I have no one in my hut, I havo kept paddy on the fire to be boiled, 
and shere is nobody to look after tho fire.” i Ps i 


At this the mistress quickly brought the rice and gave it to the bondwomen. She also 
brought a big spoon of cocoanut-sholl and pnt out four spoousful of rico and fuur spoonsful of 
conjee for each and sent away the bond-women to their huts. And after all had eaten and 
finiated, all lay down to sleep. After one jama of night was over, the racing-buffaloos in 
the cow-pen began to cough. The master of the house, who was lying on the swinging-cot 
hoarc ib. Then he called his wife, and awoke her, and said :— ‘Do you hear, the he-buffaloes 
in the cow-pen are coughing ; be quick and light a lamp.” ' , 

at this, his wife quiokly got up and ligh.od a lamp and brought it to her husband. Thon 
he qu.okly took the hand-lamp and went to the cow-pen, and there he gaw two of the racing 

* bitffalses lying prostrate on the floor. As soon as he saw it, his spirit left him, and suddenly 
falling on the floor he became insensible. In the meantime his nephews came to him, and 
applying water to his eyes and chest brought him to consciousness, and raised him up; and 
afterwards they tried to raise up the buffaloes. When they raised the buffaloes, they saw that 
they had no strength in their legs to stand. | They also saw that they had not eaten a single 
straw zut of the food that was before them. i 

Taen they said :— “ Alas | what is this! The buffaloes were quite well yesterday ; what has 
becom» of them to-day P" uoc 

When the uncle said thus to the nephew, he said :— “Thero must be some reason for this; 
if these buffaloes should survive till the morning, we can do something, we can prepare some 
medioime and try to save them" ` > ` f 

. Waen they said this the buffaloes began to gasp. Then the master became afraid ; but what 
could hə doP They all kept awake till the morning as if they had put rice in.their mouths; 
After i; was morning ‘the bufinloes became worse and worse. Then they said :— We must 
call our neighbours and ask them what it is; it could not have taken place of itself,” 
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Bo saying, they called in the neighbours. The neighbours camo and saw the buffaloes, and 
said to the master of the budu :— “This looks as if it were the trouble of some Bhüta; tha 


buffaloes are vomitting white foam. If you go to some fortnne-teller and ask him and do as hs ” 


bids you, it will be all right; but you will have to spend about ten pagodas.” 
So saying, they departed. Then the master turned his face to the east and eaid:— 
“O Lord God, I will do just as told by the fortune-teller. I will not fail" 

Bo saying, ho removed the hasks of two coooanuts, loaving a tuft ot the top, and taking 
these oocoanuts with him went straight fo the house of the fortune-telling Bhatta. At thet 
time he was worshipping the god. He went to his house and sat on the verandah. Then the 
Brihmant went to the well to bring water. Then tho master of the budu said to her:— 
* O Brühmnyi, is your master at home P^ 

She replied :—'* Yes.” 

Then he took courage and said :— ** O madam, let the Bhatta come out for a little while ; 
I want to consult him. It is getting late for me; let him do me this favour. It will be a 
great meril for him,” 


Thon the Brahmnai quickly went in and told her husband :—“ Behold, you are requested 


to go out for a little while. The master of the budw is calling you ; be quick, some fortuno- . : 


telling is to be done; please go out quickly.” 


When she said this, he made haste and went out. Then he, who was sitting on the 
verandah, stood up, and, joining his hands, said :— Sir, Sir.” ' 


Then the Bhatta said:—‘ Come, come, what busineas has brought you hereP You come 


very rarely." 
„Then the master of the budu sail:—' O Bhatta, in my buds, my raeing-buffaloos are 
ailing. They are at the point of death, Whatever I do is of no avail. They never had such 


sickness before. Please, therefore, diagover the cause and use some means tò stop the diseasn. - 


You only oan do it; there is no other way." 


Bo saying, he stood clasping his hands, Then the Brdhman said to him: —“ Well, I wll 
do go and tell you what I come to know." 

Bo saying, he wont in and brought & bag of baxrís to the verandah, and, keeping a Icw 
stool before him, he placed on the stool a number of kauris for cach of the twolve signs of 
the zodiac, commencing inom Mésho, and mid: — '* O Lord God, shew to me overything jrat 
aa it is; the man ia poor." 


Thus prayed the fortune-telling Bhatta, and then said to the man:— “ "Rows place yonr 
present before those signs of the zodiac.” 


At this he untied the knot in his cloth and took half-a-rupee nnd plaood it togethor saih 
the two tufted cocoanuts before the signs of the sodiac, and, olasping his hands devout.y, 
said :—'* O Lord God.” 


The fortune-telling Bhatta saw the and which he had placod, and made his caloulaticns 
and came to know that thore was great distress in his house. Then ho told the man :— “ You 

see, there is great distress in your house. But because the present which you have placed hag 
come forth at the sign of Masha, I can say it is a Bhüte with a hog’s face. Yet he scems to 
have pome recently. Bofore this he was not in your house. Now he asks sacrifico fium you. 
And not only & sacrifice, but he asks to have a siána built for him, and samifices offersd. 
And further he says that ho will not loave you without your building a síána for him, Broch 
is-the cage.” | 

At this the master of the budu again asked: — “ O Bhatta, I will cause a stana to be 
built for the Bhüte and I will believe in him, but the ho-buffaloes must get well this 
minute. Then I will do justas you tell me. What do you think? Tell me, do you think 
tho buffaloos will get well this minuto, if I belove? ” 
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At this the fortune-telling Bhatta again took the kaurfs, and prayed thus: — “ O Lord God 
show us a sign of good fortune if the buffaloes are to get well.” -7 


So praying, he took the kauris and put them down, and on calculation a good fortune was 
shəwn. Then the fortune-telling Bhat(t« took the Eaurís and told the man: — *' You see, you 
ara a fortunate man, It is very well; such a fortune has not come to any one; ib is very 
auspicious. Behold, when you go home, you will see the buffaloes up and eating grass They 
wil get well.” . 

e At this the man took conrage and again asked him: — * O Bhaffa, you have jast now 
ordered me to build the sténa; I do not know in what month I should begin it. You must 
iniorm me about that.” 

To this, the Bhatta said: —‘‘ You see, I cannot tell you. Pafijurli Bhüta is not a small 
Bite; he is very great and powerful You must do one thing: you must get Pañjorli to 
possess & man in your house. Then you must invite your neighbours and relatives and friends 
ani invite some great persons alsa, and get the Bhüta to come upon a man, and then begin to 
buld the std#a on the day mentioned by the Bhite. I would have told you, but I cannot tell 
abeut this Panjurli. He isa Bhûta that would not hesitate to murder & man for the sake of a 
cocoanut, I cannot even talk of him." i 

Then tho Balla] of the budu said: —“ O Bhatta, what you have said is very wise, I am 
very glad of it. I will get everything done acoording to your words. You must tell me au 
auepicious day for inviting the Bhüta." 

At this the Bhatte, consulting his almanao, said : — “Yon can invite the Bhûta on Friday, 
the 27th of this month." k " s 

At this the Ball&l said: — “ You must be pleased to come to my bouse on that day.” . 

To this the Bhatta said :—“ You see, it is as if I had come. Because I have much troublo 
at home, I cannot come. If Iam not at home for & single moment the children quarrel and 
make a great row. Therefore, I cannot come. What am I to come for? Tell me, why am J 
needed ? Who will do you any harm if I am not present? Do just as the Bhüte orders you.” 

At this, he said:— “ Whatever you may say, you must come. Without you I will do 
. nofhing.” ] : . 

At that time his nephew, bara Balla], came to seo his uncle. He said to himself :— "My 
ancle has gone along while ago; what is he doing ab the fortune-telling Bha4fa's house ? 
I will go and see." ; : 

His uncle said to him :— * How are the buffaloes P They are well; is it not go P" 

To this the nephew answered :—“ Yes, they are well: however, for this once they have 
survived. They have got up of themselves, and now they are eating some grass. Therefore, 
now there ig/no more need of any medicine or anything else.” 

At this the uncle said to the nephew : — “ Nephew, keep quiet. IfI had not come to tho 
forzune-tellar and had not consulted him, by this time they would have died. What do you 
know? As I made haste and struck the iron while it was hot, it became effective.” : 

"While thus speaking, the sun reached the meridian, At that time a man came to call tho 
fortune-teller to perform worship at the temple. Then he said to them :—'' You see, Iam now 
goiag to the temple, Go you also.” 

Thes» both the uncle and the nephew said:—* Sir, now give us leave to go. On ihe 
day when I invite the Bhüt& I will send for you; you must come to my house accompany- 
ing him." - 

So saying, they went. to the budu. As soon as they reached home they went to the 
cow-pen, and when they saw the racing-buffaloes eating grass eagerly, they were very glad. 


(To be continued.) 
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FOLKLORE IN THR CENTRAL "PROVINCES OF INDIA, 


BY X. N. VENKETSWAMI oF NAGPUR, 
No. 6. — The Charitable Maid-servant,) 











Oxon upon & time, in à certain country, there lived a king, who was notorious for his 
rtinginess. Being no friend even to almagiving in the abstriot, he went so far as to tell his 
wife to see that not asingle ear of corn went beyond the threshold; much less was she 
ever to give a handful of rice, wheat, or any of the pulses to the poorest human : 
oat of the granary, The king was as niggardly in his own household as he wab uncharitable to 
others ; and the daily rations for himself and his wife were a sér of wheat flour. This the 
queen, following the instructions of. her lord, used to give, after careful weighing it, to n 
maid-servant to make cakes with; and the cakes wore: weighed. after they had been baked, 
so that it might be known for certain that no flour, not even & grain,-had been pilfered zt 


Now the-maid, who used, to oook the meals for the king and queen, was of. & charitable 
disposition by nature; so, notwithstanding the weighment of the flour in the first instance, 
and then.of the cakes when baked, she used to: pilfer one-eighth sér of the flour, putting in 
its place an exactly similar amount of fine firewood ashes. With what she pilfered she used to 
make & cake, baking it along with the others, and pessing it through a drain to a need 
beggar, who was the recipient of her charity in this manner for a number of years.” = 7 


Now, a foreign potentate, who had had an eye on the possessions of the kjng for several 
years, appeared with great suddenness one day before the gates of the royal castle, and -began 
Operations for taking it, His forces were so superior that the castle seemed to be lost, when 
there arose before the king’s vision, standing. upright, an innumerable number of chdpdfts 
(cakes), close to one another, which shielded the king, and prevented his small foree from 
being overwhelmed by the enemy. Thus was the kingdom saved, whioh, had it-not been for 
the protection of his small-army in this miraculous manner, would have been lost -to the 
king. . The vision of the protecting cakes remained in the king’s mind for many a day; so; 
one day, he sent for his^queen and asked her what the vision meant. She could. not explain 
the matter; sa the king turned to the maid-servant who cooked meals for him, and enquired , 
of her. Before explaining anything, she asked for the liberty of speech, and when: this wag 
granted, the maid, preparing herself for either good or evil, mado a olean, breast of the ‘whole 
affair — how she used to pilfer the wheat flour, prepare a cake of it, and pass it through 
a drain to & beggar. . ; . . 


Pleased with the sagacity of the maid-servant, as also with her eloquent address, he made: 
her his queen, making the former queen change places with her. The king did thus ‘for 
the reason! that she should have exercised her faoulty of understanding-and discriminated 


between right and wrong, though he had, in an evil hour, laid upon her ‘the injunction not to! 
be charitable, mo : 


It need not be said that the king was over afterwards charitable. i Nay, his namo became 
proverbial, and his newly-made queen’ found wider scope in her new affluent position as 
queen for the exeroise of her favourite virtue, 2 


r 
1 





? Narrated by the writér's wife, the late M, Hhà BA, °° 7 Ec. 
* This is à strletly Oriental notion, : ` 
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SCME NOTES ON THE FOLKLOBE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 
By O. K. SusBAMIAH PANTULU. 
(Continued from p. 23.) 
0X. 

at Madura lived a Brihman who had two 
sons. After hoarding up immense riches, he at 
last died. Tho two sons collected the money 
togetier, end effected a division of it equally. 
Each put his share into a sealed bag, entrusted it 
to an old woman, saying that they were going 
to a far off country on a pilgrimage, and told her 
to retarn the amount safely on their return, when 
they would both come and ask for it, "This waa 
agreed to. 

After traversing a short distance, the younger 
brothar devised measures to dupe the elder. He 
rose ene night at midnight, went back to their 
atarting point unknown to his brother, visited 
the old woman, and told her that while they were 
both wandering along, a tiger had put an end 
to the elder brother, and that that was why he 
was obliged to return alone, and requested her to 
return the money entrusted to her by both the 
brothars. The old woman was a little staggered, 
but considering that he was not likely to cheat 
his brother entrusted the ‘whole sum to him. 
He teok it and quietly went away to æ far off 
place. ^ i 
Then tho elder brother, not fmding the younger 
one, rsturned overwhelmed with sorrow to his own 
abode, wont to the old woman, and said that he 
did not know what'had become of his brother. 
He therefore called upon her to return the whole 
of the sum entrusted to her. The old woman 
told him’ what had happened a few days before; 
how Hs younger brother misrepresented the state 
of affairs, and had walked away with the whole 
amourt. 

On aearing this, he began to dispute with ‘the 
old woman, and brought her before ‘a court of 
justiow The magistrate heard both the plaintiff 
and tke defendant in the suit in full, saw how the 
old wcman had been duped, called the man and 
decided as followa:—' The money was enrrusted 
to the woman. on the understanding that it should 
be retirned when both of you came back and 
demaried it. It is not fair therefore to ask 
her to pay pack the amount when you come and 

ask for it singly. If you are in need of money, 
therefore, fetoh out your brother.” 

The man was unable to answer this argument 
and went his own way. 


` MISCELLANEA. 


XL . 
At Avanti lived two merchants, Durbuddhi 


‘and Bubuddhi by name. These two men went to 


a foreign country, amassed much wealth there, 
and returned, and buried unknown to anybody 
the whole of their riches under a huge tamarind 
treo very near the town, and went to their re- 
spective houses. 


Not long after, Durbuddhi went clandestinely 
to the spot, purlomed the whole treasure and 
carried it away to his house. A few days after . 
the incident, both of them conjointly went to the 
tree and found to their sad disappointment that 
the treasure was gone. Upon this Durbuddhi 
accused the other of having secreted the treasure, ~ 


“dragged him before a court of justice, and carried 


& complaint against him, saying that Subuddhi 
alone had carried off, unknown to him, the ` 
treasure which they jointly buried under the tree, 
and requested that justice be done in the case. - 


The judge looked st him, and called upon him 
to prove the truth ‘of his accusation against 
Subuddhi Durbuddhi said that he would prove 
it by. the tree itself under which the treasure 
was buried. The judge replied that he would 
investigate the affair the next day. 

Meanwhile, Durbuddhi took his father along 
with him, placed him in the hollow of the tree, 
and instructed him to answer favourably (to. 
himself) the judge’s queries on the morrow. 
The next day, the judge, according to promise, 
came with hia attendants near the tree and asked 
who had taken away the money. To the intense 
astonishment of the bystanders (the man inside) 
the tree acoused Subuddhi of having secreted the 
money.” But the judge was not a man to give in 
zo easily. After a little reflection he caused some 
straw to be brought, stuffed the hollow with it, 
and set fire-to ib. The man inside was suffocated 
and fell out of the tree dead. The judge, perceiy- 
ing the decsit that Durbuddhi had played, came 
to. the conclusion that it was he who had walked 
away with the money. Hecaused therefore all the 
money to. be brought and given over to Subuddhi. 

Durbuddhi having paid very dearly for the 
deceit he had played.— in the loss of his riches ; 
and his father to boot — went home with a very - 
sad héart. — 

XIL 


At Visagapatam lived two friends, one of 
whom used to perform with care the morning 
ablutions at dawn, and proceeding to the temple, 
remained there for a long time eireumambulnting 
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the deity. Theother was a frequenter of brothola, 
and passed his time in frivolous conversation 
with prostitutes. The former, though a frequenter 
of the temple, always had his heart with his 
‘friend who led so evil a life, and was overwhelmed 
with grief that he did not follow in his friend's 
footsteps The latter was, however, ashamed of 
his depraved character, and was extremely sorry 
that he did not follow the virtuous ways of his 
friend. 

This went on for a time, and then they both 
breathed their last.. But the former went to 
Hell, and the latter to Heaven.” Tho sage Narada, 
seeing the fate of these two, the 
Almighty and said:—''O God! Hell has fallen 
to tho lot of the man who spent his days in your 


temple, while you have given Heaven and firal 
beatitude to the fellow who never for & moment 
thought of you, and delighted always in the cen- 
versation of women of ill-fame. If you, who, are 
all-powerful, perpetrate such barefaced injustix, 
who in the world will adore you peo m 

The Almighty smiled on hearing these words 
and said that he gave the latter man redempticn, 
for, though a frequenter of houses of ill-fame, ree 
centred his mind on the deity; while the other 
who frequented the temple diverted his attention 
to other matters and totally forgot the deity. 
Hell therefore had beoome His lot. Thus we we 
that upon the purity of the mind depends tie 
good or evil atate we attain after death. 

(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THS DONKHY-RIDE PUNISHMENT. 


Iw the Delhi district the celebrated and ancient 
, punishment of sending a man with blackened face 
and necklace of old shoes round his neck and 
seated on a donkey facing the tail, round the 
village as a punishment for lewdness, has dwin- 
dled into merely putting him on a donkey and 


survives up ard 
down the country under British rule. — P. N. ard 
Q. 1883. : 





BOOK-NOTIOES. | 


Gama Vrprs Sanstvom. A Treatise on Hindu Musio, by 
O. TrnuxaLaYrA Narvu. Printed at the Uyjayanti 
Press, Madras. 

This little work aims at duscribing in a «mall 
compass the leading characteristics of Hindu 
Music, in so far as the Madras Presidenoy is 
concerned. The Introduction, in Fnglish, shows 
considerable research, and the author has ovi- 
dently studied to advantage all that has been 
advanced by modern writers on the subject. No. 
attempt is made to vie with Captain Day’s 
elaborate work The Music amd Musicians of 
Southern India, but a valuable addition to the 
scanty literature of a little-known subject has 
been produced, which should be in the hands of 
all interested in this branch of Oriental research, 
The author's remarks on the fact that a knowledge 
of the physiology of the human body was essential 
for the true understanding of Hindu Musio may 

` be compared with the statements in Mersennus, 
for long & standard work on Huropean musical 
theory; aud his notes on the Brutis and their 
acoustic divisions are important. We havo also 
an explanation of the Régns and Ragints, which 
may be likened to the Modes in the Musio of the 
Greeks. - 


The gap between Hindu Music and the musio 


connection between them, but such ig not the caso. 
Modern European mugio is the growth of a few 
centuries, and may he said to owe its existence -o 
the invention of the Organ, the use of which 
necessitating the employment of a system of Ha: 
mony; and at the tims of the formetion of tke 
Boman Empire, Hindu Music, as performed cn 
such an instrument as the vina, would havetaken 


shows that, by the use of tho Ansa Swara, ef 
Tonic, as the fundamental note in Hindu Must; 
Hindu musical art is considerably in advanoe ef 
Greek Music, and more nearly approaches to our 
modern theory. 

Mr. O. Tirum&layya Naidu could not do bettar 
in the interests of science than supplement hs 
present work by an accurately scored record ef 
the BAgs and Régints, and by an account of tke 
intervals used in the methods of tuning the instru- 
ments about which he writes. 

The Uyjayanti Press deserve great credit fcr | 
the manner in which this little work has been 
placed before the publio. 
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"BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


BY A. BARTH OY THA INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Translated from the French by Dr. Jemes Morison.) 
(Continued from Voi. XXIV. p. 78.) 

Buddhism. 


UTTING aside two or three events which the Greeks have recorded, the dated history of 

India begins with the inscriptions, and the oldest af these inscriptions, the celebrated 
edicts of King Piyadasi Aétka (in the middle of the third century before our era), are, at the 
sane time, the first Buddhist documenta of indisputable authenticity which we possess. Itis very 
prcbable that, among the materials incorporated in the Tripitaka, there is an element which goes 
further back than this, for it is certain that the Buddhism, which we see in the inscriptions to 
be in manner elevated into the position of thestate religion of the most powerful empire of 
Incis, had a literature even then, But several reasons justify us in doubting whether it was in 
possession of & canon so early as that. In any case, there is not a single fragment of the 
caron in ita present form, either in Påļi or Setskrit, which we can affirm with any degree of 
confidence to belong to so remote an age. Further, every discovery which adds a fragment to 
his precious series is & kind of event, and happily recent years have enriched us with several, 
The English translation of M. Senart’s brilliant labours on these inscriptions was not yet 
corpleted. Professor Bühler was in the middle of the painstaking revision which he was 
devoting to them, partly with the help of better copies,“ when new versions of the edicts were 
found near the Afghan frontier. Then came the fuller versions of the edicta of Sahasrim 
and Rüpn&th, found by Mr. Rice in Mysore. The monuments have suffered a great deal, and 
the first facsimiles were very imperfect, ab least M. Senart was unable tó make out a coherent 
text. At the same time he brought out well the importance of the discovery of inscriptions 
by tae great northern king so far to the south, so far from the coast, far within the central plain 
in countries which have sometimes been represented ‘as hardly out of a state of barbarism seven 
or ecght centuries later. Professor Bühler has contributed his share of elucidations of these 
inscciptions, and has promised others. Meanwhile he has called attention to the hitherto unnoticed 
fact that the signature of the writer of these inscriptions is in the southern variety of the 








The word paschanéidyika, found in tho inscriptions at Bharhut and Sicht, which Prof. Bühler* and 
Dr. Kultxach agree in translating by ''knower of the Five Nikkyas" (in any case the compound would be hardly 
regular), would cause us to admit a oodiflo&tion for an epoch which is not, perhaps, much later than that of Asoka. 
But to assume from this phrase the existance of the Five Nik&yas of the Pa} Canon is rash. This division, like many 
others, is unknown in the sacred literature of the north. a ^ 

E Ths Inscriptions of Piyadasi im the Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX. (1890), Vol. X. (1881), Vol. XVII. (1086), and 
Vol XXL (1893); this last series has additions in which tho author expresses himaelf mare exactly on several of the 
results of his previous work. . ` 

W Beitrage mer ErHärung der Aloka- Inschriften in the Zeitschrift d. deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Yol. XXXVII. 
(1885) Vol XXXIX.(1885, Vol XL. (1896), Vol. XLI. (1887) p. 1, Vcl. XLV. (1801) p. 146, VoL XLVI, (1803) 
pp. 5c, 580; Arch, Survey of Southern India, Vol. I. (1887) p. 144 (the edicts of Dhauli and Jangada; Ind, Ant, 
Vol. LIX. (1890) p. 122 (the pillar edicta); Vol. XX. (1801) p. 361 (tho cave inscriptions of Baraber and Nagarjuni). 
Profesor Buhler oalls attention to the fact that some of thess caves were dosignod for the use of Brahman and Jain 
asoettw, and that we must be careful not to assign & Buddhist origin to all those excavations indiscriminately ;, 
Bpigrspha Indios, Vol, II. 1808, p. 245, the pillar edicts. 

% In the preceding Bulletin (Vol. XIX. p. %7) I reported on the interpretesions given of them by M. Senart and 
Prof, Bühler; by the latter we have further, Die Mansshra Version dor Felsenediote Ajoka' sin the Zeitsch, d. deutsch. 
Morg enl. Gesellschaft, Vol. XLII. (1880) p. $73, and Vol. X LIV. (1800), p. 702. 

U Notes d' Epigraphie Indienns, Vol. IV. Trois Nouvelles Insriptions d'Ascka-Piyadasi (Journ. Ariat. May- 
Juns, 1894). 

9! As by the late Dr. Burnell, Bev. Thomas. Foulkes (The Dekhan in the Tne of Gextama Buddha, Ind. Ant. 
Vol. X V1. (1887) p. 49) had attempted to prore the contrary ; but all the evidence collected by him does not outweigh 
the simple fact of the prasence of these thros insariptions in Mysore, i 
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alphabets named after A0ka.9 Many points in: the&o. texts are still obscure ; and conspicuouslz 
the principal difficulty which those of Sahasrám and of Hüpn&th still present has been found mors 
complicated than simplified: Better copies are nece&sary before greater success can be obtainec, 
Professor Buhler has pointed out a. new variety of the southern alphabet on an unedited 
monument from the valley of the Krishp&,9 and he has recovered a variant of the Késamba 
edict of Aééka among General Cunningham’s facsimiles of the Såñcht inscriptions? His lates 
communication on this subject, made after examining -the better copies sent by Prof. Führer, 
shews that the surname of the king deván&priya, restored on Cunningham's facsimile, is noz- e 
found ‘on tHe original. The connection which has been pointed out and the place of origin o? : 
tho fragment are quite consistent, and it sooms likely that, even before this epoch, a Buddhistie” 
sanctuary existed in these parte, Last of all, a short time ago, Dr. Burgess antiounced the, _ 
discovery, in the Terai of -Népil,™ ofa now ‘column cóvered with Aédka inscriptions, anc 
exhibiting two hitherto unknown, bodides thé'sevon, ediots commonly.found ox such monuments `, 
More or leas closely connected with these first inscriptions are others.in a character eithe> . 
identical or very slightly modified, whose date must for the time remain undetermined-within a : 
century or more, according as we assume this southern “alphabet, or. alphabet..of the lé}s or- 
pillars, to have ohanged more or less rapidly and specially: more or less uniformly and more o- 
lees. definitely. Of this clase. must be mentioned in the first place;-because-of the amount 67: ^ 
information which they give as to primitive Buddhism, the court. but varied inscriptions of ‘the " 
stúpa of Bharhut (or Bharant, according to Mr. Fleet) of which we owe a new and carefallr-' 
revised edition to Dr., Hultzsch,*3 and tho analogous inscriptions of ihe stépas of SKücht- whiok.” 
had been published by General Cunningham, and of which Prof, Bühler has undortaken a critical - 
and much more complete edition, after the excavations made by Dr. Fithrerrand with the help o? ' 
now, faosimiles furnished by that explorer. In place of the-24] numbers contained in the DAílsc^ © 
Topes ot Ounningham, the oollection placed at the disposal of Prof. Bühler contains nearly 500 >- 
of which 486 aro legible. . The commentary on what he has published is such aa'xre ‘nigh; 
expect from, Prof, Buhler and abounds in interesting remarks. Among other details ho draws 
attention to. the great. number of religions men.and. women, that is persous who'can have liadno " 
private Property, whose names are inscribed on these monuments ag donors, ‘and. he explains 


this fact (which is observable elsewhere) by supposing that their gifts were the result of begging. 
This is, of course, very possible, but tho texts do not say this, and the conjecture is perhaps algo'' | 
possible that side by side with rule of poverty there were then relaxations, Strictly speaking . 
the communities, as well as their’ members, were debarred from possessing property, and ye; 
everything ‘indicates that from a very early time they. were wealthy. Besides the ancien- 


\inscriptions, which are by far the most numerous, there aro found at S&Sichi inscriptions of & 


Buddhism and. Jainism, a long Buddhist ‘insoription of the 18ih ‘century discovered br, 
wt EN Wt - RD gr a : E D f 
& The Atoka Rüicte from Mysire (Wiener Zeitech. f. d. k. d, Morgènd, Vol. VII. (i908) p. 39). pid rs 
| M A Né Variety of the Boutherw Maurya Alphabet (Wiener Zóisch, f. d. k. d. Morgenl, Vol. VI. (104) p. 148, — 
| Ind, Ant. Vol. XIX. (1800) p; 194, Epigraphia Indica, Vol, IL (1804), p. 87; Wiener Zeiteok. f, d. b, d. Morgent- 
Vol VIL. (1808) p. 293 — ' > ; i - ; , : 

*!. The Acodemy, October 14th, 1903, p. 334. A EA ioi ce ' - 

* Bharawt Inscriptions: (Ind. Ant.- Vol. XXT. (1902) p. 225. / These insoriptions, published bosides by Genera! , 
Cunningham in his large monograph on the monument (1870) had been already revised in part by Prof. Hoarnla 
(Ind, Ast. Vola, X. and XI, 1881 and: 1888, and Dr. Hultzsoh had given an excellant edition of the whole collection 
in the Zeiisch, d. d, Mérgeal. (fessllech. Vol. XL. (1896). ‘The ‘now edition contains a list, with « reference to thi ... 
collection of Prof. Fausbdll, of 41 tho Jdtakaa mentioned expressly or merely represented on the monument; the” 
number of those thus identified is twenty-four. —— En oo eg . A xn 

V! Votive Inscriplions from the Bd&chi Stüpas (Bplgraphia Indica, Vol, II. (1808) p. 87); The Inscriptions on the, 
Sdnchi Stdpas (Wiener Zeitech. f. d, L. d. Morgenl. Vol. VIL (1998), p. 291). i 






~ 
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,Dr. Führer, among rerhains of various dates. Bo at Buddha: Gaya, the sanctuary of: the 
“tree of wisdom, where tho Master attained the perfection of a Buddha, and whose long continued 
„history has lately been recounted by the veteran of Indian $reheology, in a magnificent 
volume. Here again the inscriptions date from the -earliest times-down to the ‘twelfth 
"eantury. The long series of excavations exeouted under, his direction% have enabled General 
Cunningham to determine the sucooesive additions which made. the actual building; and: to 
reconstruct the plan and chief arrangement, of the original sanctuary, > In agreement with 
tradition, he attributes this sanotuary to Aédka, and this conclysion.is not impugned by 
*epigraphy ; for, though the name of the king has not been, met with, the. obaraoters of the 
icscriptions, those at least of oldest date, are the same as those of his edicts®”? At the extreme 


narth-west of the Pañjib and of Indis, where the alphabet called northern, Baotropáli, Indo- ` 


‘Bactrian, or as Prof, Bühler pretors to call it, the Kharóshtht, prevails; we are face to face with 
& similar problem, There also we have-on & series of monumenta, a form-of writing; which 
beginning with Asdka, remained with hardly any change for several ‚centuries. - A , considerable 
ntrüber of these inscriptions is dated; but, in certain cases, when we have not to do. with the 
erooh established by Kanishka, which scholars are almoet all agreed in.fxing at A. D. 71, 
thare is anything but agreement as to the ore or eras to which. these. dates refer, -. In a carefully 





M Archaological Survey of India, New Series, Vol. L Ths Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpur ; with notes on Zafarabad, 
Bs usi Mahst and other places in the North. Western Provinces.and Oudh, By. A. Fahre, wuih- Drawings and Archi- 
Secturdl Descriptions by Kd. W. Smith, Edited by Jas. Burgess, Calcutta (and London) 1.1869. On the other hand 
one result of the researohos of-Dr. Führer is thas the identification of Bhufla TAI with the lost Kapilavastu, the 
pleoe of Buddha's birth, which was proposed by. Mr. Cerlleyle so confidently, is entirely imaginary: — In the 
fol: owing volume of the Archaologioal Survey of India (The Monumenial Antiquities and Inscriptions in-the North- 
Western Provinces and Ouik, desoribed and arranged, Allahabad (and London 1891) Dr. Fuhrer has oondensed an 
éncrmous maas of information on the archmology of that district, which he is exploring with such intelligence and 
seal, On Saheb Mahot, the ancient Brkrasti, see further the amy of Mr. W. Hoey, in tho Jourmal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXI. Part L emra number, 1993. In the preceding Bullatin (+. XTX: p. 297) I have mentioned 
the discovery of Mr. Cockburn, near the Junction of the Ganges end the Jumnå, of the cave where, in the time 
of Hiouen-Thsang, ihe shade of Buddha appeared. Mr. Cookburn alao recovered there an ancient inscription and 
too« an imperfect copy of it, of which Prof. Hoernle (Proceedings of the As. Soc. of Bengal, 1887, p. 103) waa not able 
to make much. This inscription, as well as another in the interior of the cave, has since bean published by Prof. 
FüLrer in the Epigrapa Indica, Vol. IL. (1803)!p. 240. It id indeed very old, ‘of the ‘first or second century before 
our ers, but possibly Jaina, In the seventh century the cave had been taken possession of agair by Buddhism ; at 
the present time, the nearest inhabitants are Jains, ` 
 Mahdbodht, or the Great Buddhist Templ under the Bodhi Tree at Buddha Gaya. London, 1892, I regret to hare 
to r»oord the death of General Cunningham on the 28th November 1808. What a wonderful scientio career oame -to an 
end in the death of this bold and tireless worker in his eighty-fourth yoar, and with his pen still in his ‘end? His 
first pesa y bears the date of 1834, when he was the companion and fellow-worker of James Prinsep; and only the other 
"Lay the Transactions ef the Oriental Oenyrese held in London, and the Numismatic Chronicle (Part III, 1993) brought. 
us hin last laboürs on the odins of tho Índo-Boythio Kings. i l i l , 
, M These oxcavations have unfortunately ended in restorations for which Generàl Cunningham is nòt answerable 


and whioh are too likean act of vandalism, The temple, which for omtgries had: become Hindu, has been made brand - 


new by moans of countless square yarda of stone facing and has been claimed again for the community of Buddhista 
in al quarters of the globo by agitators if Calcutta and Madres, ` 7 


31, bring £ogother in‘this note some other discoveriés and identifications of thd ‘sacred plaoes of ancient Hindu 


Budihism : — I. E. Abbott, Recently discovered Buddhist Oaves at Néddsér and Nenavali in the Bhor-State, Bombay 
Presidency (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. (1901), p. 121. — Henry Consens, The Caves at Nidsür and. Karsambla ( Arckaolog. - 
Burusy of West. Ind. No. 12, Bombay, 1891). — T. W. Rhys Davids, Fa- Hiew s ' Fire Limit (Journ, Roy. As. Soo, of 
Gr. Brit. and Ireland, 1891, p. 387). — T. W. Rhys Davids, The Buddha's Residences (Ibid, p. 339). — A. Macaulay 
Markham, Report on Archwolozical Excavations in Bifnor, North-Western Provinces (Journ. As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. LX 
(189), p. 1). — Henry Oousens, Rbpori on the Borid:Lákha Medi, Siûpa near Junagadh (in Kathitwár) (Ibid, p. 17), — 
L. A. Weddell, Discovery of BuddAist Remains at Mount Uren in Mongir District, ond, Identification of the site of a 
csteicatel Hermitage of Buddha- (thé'hill in Hirapyaparvata, where, according to Hionen-Thgang, the Buddha had 


conqaered a oertain ‘Yakiha Bakulay (Ibid. Vol. LXI. (1899) p. 1). — L. A. Waddell, The ''Tyam-cché-dymg " of the 


Lasics, and thair very erronsous ideniifcation of the site of Buddha's death (tho Lamas situate it in Assam) (Ibid. p. 83), 
—Testly I shall mention the very careful translation of the voyages of Fa-Hien by Prof. James Legge, though it 
haa appeared some Hine ago; A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, being on Account by the Chinees Monk Få- Hion of. his 
Trawds in India and Ceylon (A D. 390-411) in search of the Buddhist Books of Disiphme, Translated amd. 


anmovated with a Corean Recension of tho Chinese Test. Oxford, 1888. etu e ee 


r 
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written essay, M. Senart has tried to let some light into this darkness. Founding on& 
recently published inscription, which he was the first to decipher correctly, and, bringing 
it into connection with several other monuments of the same class, he gave it as hia opinion that 
the dates of these texts have reference to an era the beginning of which would fall between 90 
und 80 B, C. and the establishment of which must be attributed to those Parthian dynasties , 
which come between the Gresk kings and the great Indo-Soythio empire, and which held sway 
in the basin of the Indus at the comménoement of the Christian era, Those resulta, especially 
if we take into account the cantious reserves with which the author has taken pains to guard, 
them, ought always to be taken into serious consideration, although it is certain, after the 
publication of the new facsimile by Mr. Smith, that the date of the insoription of Hashtnagar 
contains: signs for hundreds, and that the most likely reading is 284! and not 84, Along with 
the era proposed by M. Senart, this would bring us, in fact, to about 200, A. D. and, though it 
is hard to see how this local Parthian era should, in this region, have survived not only these 
Arsacide dynasties, but even the establishment of the era of Kanishka; it is still more difficult to 
reokon here acoording io that latter era, and, with Mr. Smith, bring down this inscription and 
the alphabet in which it is written as low as 862 A. D. As, on the other hand, we cannot 
think of the era of the western Arsacides, an era which the Parthian dynasties themselves 
such as Gondophares, did not employ for their inscriptions, the hypothesis of M. Senart 
remains the most probable, unless we will fall back on the era of the Seleucides, or content 
ourselves with a simple confession of ignorance, In any casd, to judge by the facsimile, this 
date of 200 A. D. is not contradicted by the scene depicted on-the pedestal. Ita pilasters 
with their broken Corinthian capitals, ita foreign garments, its heads with nothing Indian 
about them but the mode of dressing the’ hair, its prettiness, which is slightly vulgar 
and quite secular though the subject is a religious act, very likely an offering to. Buddha: all 
we can say of this sculpture is, that it is derived from western workmanship, and is connected 
with some period of Greco-Roman art. l 


(To be continued.) 





THE DEVIL WORSHIP ‘OF THE TULUVAS. * 
FROM THH PAPNRS OF THE LATA A. 0. BURNELL. 
(Concluded from page 53.) 


Wan they came out of the cow-pen, the Balla]'s wife asked her- husband :—' What, my 
dear, are you not hungry to-day? The rice and curry have been prepared for & long time., 
All is now become quite cold. What are you doing ? Oome and dine, and then go about,” 


Then he frowned and rebuked her in anger, saying :—“ Here, what did you sey? You are 
wailing beoense you have finished your cooking P Have you to go anywhere? Have you any 
business P You see, if the buffaloes in the cow-pen are well, all will be well with ug. If they 
are alive, we have food. What do you know? After the buffaloes got ill, I felt neither hunger’ 
nor thirst, All that flew away.” . 

** Notes d'Epigraphie Indlenas, Vol. ITI. De quolques monwments'indo-baciriens (Journ, Axat. fésrier-mars 1960): 

^ This inscription, cut on the base of a statue of Buddha and coming from Hashtnagay, in the north of 
Peshüwar, bad been published, with a not very good facsimile, the only one which A. Senart had at his 
disposal, by Mr. V. A, Amith, in the Led, Ant, Vol. XVIIL (1899) p. 257. A better and more oomplete reprodnotion, | 
giving also the bas-relief of which the inscription forms a part (the statue which was erected on this beso has 
mot been recovered) has been supplied by the same scholar (Journ, ef the As. Sos. ef Beng, Vol, LVIII. (1980) p. 144. 

‘108 The same corrections had been made independently, but after the publication of the second facsimile, > 
by Prof. Bihler, in-the Ind. Ant. Vol, XX. (1801) p. 804. Mr. Smith’s reply to M. Benart and Prof. Bühler, ibid. 
Vol XXL (1804) p. 168; he gave an extended analysis of M. Benari's eseay in the Journ, ef the As, Seo, ef Bengal, 
Vol LXL (188%), p. 54. S g 

1 Professor Bühler and Mr, Smith both gire their voice for 374; but I cannot seo any real difference between 
the signs representing ten. : 


Ps 
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Then the nephew said : —“ Aypa, Anna, I am very hungry ; now let us go.” 

At this both went to the verandah of the house, and there they saw rice served in 
phtes (of brass) and milk in bowls (of brass) and everything ready. They took water in a pot 
ani washed their hands and faces and sat down to take their meals; and took rice & second 
tine, And having eaten and being filled, they got up and went to the ‘raised platform on the 
verandah, Then the Balle] called his wife, and told her to bring the bag of betel-leaves; and. 
when she had brought it, he opened itand ate betel-leaves and betel-nut, and reolining on s pillar 
spet continually. While doing so, he called his nephew and said :—" Behold, you will know 
Sitar I am dead; because when you came to the house of the fortune-telling Bhatta, did you 
ask me —‘ Aypa, did you consuli the fortune? What became manifest P! Or some such thing P 
Do you think any disease is cured of itself P “You are a wise fellow. If any, one hag such 
nephews, his rice will give place to oonjee; there ia no doubt of it.” 


: To this tho nephew said:—'* You soo, Anna, I would have asked ; E din 
I had become nearly’ insensible, as if saffron powder had been put into my eyes, Bren my 
tongue elave to my palate,’ Therefore, I did not ask. Now I ask you, tell me: what became 


maaifest in the fortune f^ 


- To this the uncle said : Fa ed, sod Unpas ds go onal dodo ballad. Taasi 
a büled-rioe man, What shall I tell you?” So saying he rebuked him. ` . 


At this the nephew said :—“ Do not be angry with me. It is trae I am an ignorant man, 


~ a bciled-rice man, because I do not know how to live without eating.” 


"To this the uncle said :— Enough, enough; do not speak much,” vh 

So saying he stil continued :—'' You see, a new Bhata called Pajurli has oome to this 
village. ' It had not come to any ‘place before this; it has first come to our. house and shown 
its power and influence. It is now ascertained by fortune-telling process to be a very powerful 
Bhíüta; and the fortune-telhng Bhatta told me to believe in him. Then I told him that I was 
willing to believe in him; and asked him how I should do it. Then he told me to cause a 
siámr to be built and to keep a cot in it and offer sacrifices to the Bhüte, and thus believe in 
him. ‘If you believe in him thus,’ said he, ‘ your buffaloes will get well this instant, and begin 
to eas grass” Aocordingly, I agreed to what he said and returned. Therefore, I ‘must begin 
the work of building the sidna next Friday, Imustcall the carpenters and then begin the 
work Icannot do all this work without fifteen pagodas. I am, therefore, anxious, not 
knowing what to do, "What do you know of my anxiety P" 

£o saying he called nis sister and said : —" Akka the produoe of our fields in this year is not 
ehough for four months. If the conjeo vessels of the bondmen are not filled to the brim their 
countenances fall. If three cash of the Government money remains unpaid the oollector will 
not leave us, In this year’s rainy season we shall not get conjee water to drink. You see 
your pon has no sense, How will he live? How will he conduct the affairs of this budu f 
I oanrot understand it.” 

At this she said :—“ You see, brother, do not tell him anything. Let his life be in him,- 
and le; him only live before our eyes; it is enough. Do not you tell him anything. Do 
as I ray; hear me," 

A; this ho, left off speaking and went to his work. Then the nephew calling his mother 
said to her: :—* Mother, there are many lumps of oowdung on the grassy plot where the ' 
cattle sre grazing. Iwill go and fetch them. When my unole comes home, if he sees me 
sitting idle he will abuse me very much. ‘I will do as much as I can.” ` 


Bo saying he took & cowdung ase id a eting bili mud waste legas Mois 
filled the basket with the oowdung lumps, and taking it upon his head came home. As ho Was 


1 L o., a bolled-rice man, that is, one who is good for nothifig bus eating,’ 





— = 
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coming he met his uncle. Then the uncle thought within himself : —* The lad is not idle ; he 
does as much as he oan. In this manner, day by day, he will get wiser and wiser ; what 
my sister said is true. Henceforth 1 must not say any thing to him.” 


Moreover he thought :—“ I must look fora site for a stana, I do not know whare it 
should be built. Therefore, I must call a magician and shew him the place.” 


Thinking thus, he quickly took his meal and went to the magician’s house. When he 
went there, he saw the magician sitting in his house and talking cheerfully with his relatives 
who had come to him, Then the Balla] said to him:—'* O magician, I oome to you on accownt 
of some business.” 


Then the magician, seeing the Balli], showed him respect and gave him a mat and a low 
stool and water in a pot and milk ina bowl, and said :—“ Drink, sir,” and also placed before him 
betelleaves and betel-nut in a brass plate; and after finishing their talk, and after the Balla] 
had told him everything, the magician accompanied the Balla] to the óudw. After reachirg the 
budw, he ordered a good dinner for him, as if it were the dinner for a feast, So he ani the 
Ball], having finished dinner, ate the betel-leaves, and shen got up and walked round the whole 
houso ; and yet they did not find a good site for the stdaa. Then they wont farther and looked 
fora site; there they found a large milk-banyan tree. When they found it, they thongh; it to 
be a very suitable site for a stóra. 


Then the magician said to the Ball] :—“ O Ball], you cannot find such a fine site if vdu go 
in search for it ina thousand districts, Such a banyan tree ought to be in a place where a 
stana is to be built; without it you ought not to build & sténa. In this place everyth-ng is 
convenient; therefore, you must build here.” 


At this the Balla] said :—" It is not enough if you say you must build here. You must tell 
me how much space is needed, and bringing the measuring line and rod, you must maesure 
the ground just now.” 


Bo saying he brought the line and the rod and all the measuring instrumenta, and Faving 
measured the required space drove stakes into the ground,and making everything ready 
returned home. The next day, being Friday, when the sun arose and came above the horizon 
to about a man’s height, carpenters came to the Balla] with their axes, ready to fell trees, and 
stood before him with clasped hands. Then the Belli] said to them, “O carpenters, ace you 
come? Sit down in the verandah; I will come shortly.” 


Bo saying he ordered a big pot to be filled with water, and taking the water and foar sérs 
of jaggery and four sugar-canes and twenty tender coooanuts with him, the Ballal called the 
carpenters to him, and went with them to the forest; and seeing good trees asked the carpenters 
and got them felled at their suggestion. After the trees wore fellod, tho Balla] and tLe car- 
penters being exposed to the hot sun became thirsty, and felt as if saffron powder had been put 
into their eyes, and bogan to breathe hard. Then the Balla], giving to ench carpenter one tender 
cocoanut and ono pot of water and a quarter sér of jaggery, drank as much as he liked, and 
said to them:—“O you carpenters, what is thisP Our mother’s milk which we had sucked 
while young, even that is burnt up; is it notso? By one day's work only you are quite 
exhausted. We have yot to fell down many trees, How will you fell themP I am 
anxious about it. What is this? It seems as if you had never before felled trees, Iam 
very much astonished at this. Now you must cut off all the branchos of the trees which 
you have felled, and then you must strip the bark of the trees,and make them four-sided 
to be ready for sawing. The sun is going to set soon, Therefore, make haste and strip 
the. bark soon.” To-morrow the ‘sawyers will come. When they come we must‘ make 
everything ready for them, We must make four posta to stand, and tie cross-pieces om them 
on which the trees must be laid to be ready for sawing.” 
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Then the carpenters stripped the bark, and made everything nice. In the meantime the 
sun set and it became dark. Then all of them went out of the foreat and took their way home. 
After shey reached the Sudu the Balla] gave to the carpenters their batta, which consisted . 
of rice, coobanuta, salt, tamarind, chillies, curry-stuff, and onions, and everything else they 
needec, and ordered them to come earlier on the next day, and sent them away. And then he 
enterel his house and bathed with warm water, took his meals and went to bed. So it wan 
morning, and the carpenters came. Then the Balla] went to the forest with! the carpenters 
and searched for trees, but they did not find any straight suitable trees.” Then the carpenters 
:—“ Sir, you see this is only the edge of the forest. There will not be many trees here. 
Becauss this place is near to all the people, they cut down the trees from this place. Therefore, 
we cannot find good trees here. Let us go more to the eastward, there we shall find whatever 
tree wə desire.” 


Te this the Balla] said —* Yos, yes, let us do 80." 


At this the Balla] was astonished, and he thought of it, and said : —* O carpenters, just now 
you boasted of your cleverness and said that you had built mafhas and temples and houses, 
«nd various other buildings. Now you say that this tree is a very big one, and make a great 
fuss nbeut felling this tree. What is this? People will laugh if they hear that you, sons of 
earpentera, are afraid of felling down trees. Fell this tree at once. I will take the conge- 
quences. Be not afraid, but mind your work.” 


Whsn the Balla] had said thus, one of the carpenters threw away his aro and began to 
tremble. Aš this, the other carpenters were frightened and astonished, and went further and 
further trom him, and said :—“ What is this P He is trembling, and his looks frighten us.” 


At this the Balla] approached him, and as his name was Karaga, he called him thrice :— 
“O Korega-achari, O Koraga-achari |” i 


To this he did not make any response. When he was quist and made no response the 
carpenters became more frightened than bofore, and said :—* Sir, do not call him now, he is 
not conscious, Some Bhüta has possessed him. There seems to be some miracle about this 
tree. Now, soe, it will speak through this possessed man." 


Aftez this the Bhûta, which had possessed the carpenter, manifested his power and broke a 
stick and struck his breast and his belly and sides, and biting his lips and teeth uttered such a 
loud cry as if to make the earth open itself, At this the Balla] and the carpenters were 
exceeding-y frightened and were almost petrifled. Then they said :—“ This must: be some great 
Bhita. He has much power, and yet he does not open his mouth. Is he a dumb Bháta or 
what? I he had opened his mouth and told us his purpose, we could have done something." 


So saying ho asked the man possessed with tho devil :—' You mugt tell me who you are. If 
you are a demon of truth, if you are a demon of sixteon commands, you must tell us truly who 
youare. Without doing so, if you strike yourself in this mauner, who suffers the pain ? What 
in the use of it? Toll us soon, Why do you give so much trouble to tho man whom you have 
possessed ® I? you bruise his body and his hands in thia manner, how can he liye by labour ? 
You ought not to do so. Tell us acon who you are." 
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When urgently asked thus, the Bhûta said :—“O Belli] you cams with carpenters aad 
intended to cut down this tree which is my habitation. Is it not soP Itis welll It is com- 
manded that my friend the Paijurli Bhüte is to go to every.town. I know it, And yet, what 
your budw is to you, this tree is to me. Therefore, you must not cut down this tree. You 
will get another tree elsewhere. . If you go'a little to the north you will find in a valley a grcup 
of blackwood trees!; and in the midst of it you will find a biribun tree. You will get enorgh 
of timber to build a sfdna out of that tree. Did you not wish to know my name? My name 
is Kallurti. When the god was born I was born at bis right hand. Iam not of to-day or 
yesterday. Itis along while since I have possessed this man. . Now, therefore, I will go inte 

. my abode, You have also much business. On aocount.of my coming it has stopped. Now 
Twill leave this man. It will be well if you give me something to drink, Then I shonld be 
- very much pleased with you.” 

At this the Balla] made a hole in a tender cocoanut which he hed kept for himself, end 
giving it to the man possessed said :—‘ Now, O Kallurti, take this in my name gladly.” 

Then the man possoaied by the Kallurti took it from him and drank it at's single draught, 
and suddenly fell down on the ground and became senseless. After about one ghalige® he 
became oonscious aid asked :—''Bir, what.is this? You are standing. Why are you not 
felling the tree, but standing idle P” ; : 

Then the carpenters who were with him said to him :—‘ What did you do? Tell us what 
took place here up to this time.” - j : 

-fFhen he 'aid:—/"I do not know anything; I only felt as if my head had been turred, 

I did not know where I was. Therefore, I feel as if I had lost my senses. I feel pain in-my 

‘whole body. I feel quite tired. I feel as if I have been beaten with the fists, I have also pam 
in khe back. Ido not know what took place.” 

Then all the carpenters, who were with him, told him i—* Behold, Kallurti whe is 

residing in this tree came upon ‘you ;’and Kellurti told us not to fell this tree as he was 
residing in it. Bo saying Kallurti left you. You know nothing, is it not go P” 

At this ho said :— Then this is a great wonder; I do not know anything; what ia the 
cause of my feeling this pain in my body? And yet, never mind; now what shall we do? 
What work shall we do?" . E: ; f 2 

When he asked this. question, the Balla] said :—' O you carpenters, why do you idle away 
your time? Now I will have to pay your hire without your doing any work,” ] 

At this they were afraid and made haste, and went with him to the north and fcond 
tho tree in the valley and felled it, and stripped its bark and branches and made it four-stied, 
nnd returned home. 1 . 

In the night, after the meal was over, at the time of going to bed, the Ballé]’s wife came 
near his bed and said :—“ Behold, by going daily to the forest to fell trees, you have veen 
much burnt by the sun and much reduced. If this continue it will be hard for you. If any 
one else go instoad of you, it would be & good thing. If you are alone, seo, this will be your 
state. ' How many days more wil this work of felling trees last? For how may -days will 
you haye to go to the forest P When] see your body, my life runs away. How will you 
get well henceforth P” - 2 VA 

When she said thus, her husband said:—" Now, in four days more, the work of feling 
trees will be over. ‘Then we will'cause them to be brought to our house. Then the work will 
be near the house, If we make the carpenters work near our house ib is enough, There will 
be very little work, and it will be easy for me.” a i 
o a Sn Ae a H ESS 


1 Fatica laccifera. 3 L e, about twenty-four minutes, 
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Bo saying, he, moreover, continued :—'* Now go you in, the ihr is far spent; go to sleeps: 
You must get up carly and boil the paddy; go.” 


8o saying, he sent her in, and lay down near the entrance. So it was morning. On 
tkat day again he went with the carpenters to the forest and felled trees and returned. And 
ir the same way they felled ag many trees as thoy wanted. One day he went to Polippt and 
called all the fishermen, and said to one-of them :—“ How many males dre in your house P". ` 


He answered :—“ Sir, we are four in our house.” ; f 
è Then he called another, and said :—“ O you fisherman, how many males are in your 
hause f" ; ; 

He answered : —* Bir, we are two.” 


In this manner the Balla] called & man from each ios and ordered all of them, and 
seid :—“ O you fishermen, hear each one of you: trees have been felled in the forests for the 
purpose of building a sténs for the Bellá|'s Ludw., All these trees should be brought to the 
bedu ; ‘because the day is fired for building the sídwa and for raising the upper storey, there- 
fcre the work is stopped. Therefore, to-morrow, all of you must come together; one or two 
hundred of you must join together and bring the troes to my house. The inan who does not 
ceme will be fined, ne ee E gives him chuaam 
o> fire.” 

When he had thus frightened them, all of them said :—'' Sir, do we tell lies to our Jord ? 
We walk as it is agreeable to the god and this earth, We are not suoh rascels. Had we been 
such, how should we have survived P We who have to go on the sea aud catch fish and bring 
iLem and sell them, going from house to house; in this way we have to live, we who are such 
will never tell you lies, If we do not go ont and bring all your trees to-morrow morning, you 
ray drive us out of this town.” 


Having said this, they obtained permission to depart and went their way. The noxtday the 
hsadman of the fishermen called all the fishermen, and went with them to the forest, and tiod 
repes to the trees, and, dragging them and carrying them on the shoulders, brought them to the 
Pallá|'s bude. 

Then the Balla], seeing the fishermen, said to them:—*“O you fishermen, when you go 
home tell me and go; do not go without telling me.” 

At this they said :—“ When we are going we will tell you.” 


So saying they went their way. The trees were such that those who saw them said :— 
“u Whence are those trees! Such trees are noi found by any one,” 


Afterwards the eawyers were called and the work was given to them on contract. And 
they were told to do the work quickly and finish it in fifteen days. So they came on the fixed 
dey and said to the BallA]:—*'O Balla], we have not spoiled any bit of your timber, but we 
have done our work so that there is no crookedness nor flaw in it. Now oalksome one of your 
men and measure everything and calculate the money that is due to us, and settle our accounts. 
Give us whet is due to us.” 


When they said this the Balla] brought the measuring rod and measured all the planks, 
and cast up accounts, and counted the money and gave them their due. He also gave them 
presenta and sent them away. Afterwards he called the carpenters and made them prepare 
posta and the struts of the posts and their pedestals and the joists and the wooden cornices and 
tae wall-plates and the beams and the ridge-pole and the rafters and the ceiling planks. After 
be got all these things prepared he got the wall-plates fixed into the forked-pieces lengthway», 
and then got the joists and the cornice fitted into the square, and also got the planks joined; ` 
aad afterwards he got the scantling raised and got tho earth-work and plastering work all 


- ` 
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done within. After these things were done, he got a cot prepared for Panjurli Bhüte, and 
got a wooden railing on three sides of it and got it painted. Then he sent iron to the black- 
smith's workshop and got a trident prepared with a chain and small jingling bells attached 
to the three points of it, and also got a sword and goglets and stool and bangles and shield and 
chain with tiger's nails in it and al] other neoessary ol1vamonts prepared. After all these 
things were prepared the Balla] went to the fortune-telling Bhatte’s house. When he went he 
found the Bhafa sitting in the verandah and telling fortunes, Then tho Balla] seeing the 
Bhatta clasped his hands and saluted him. Then the fortune-teHing Bhaifa said :—“ Let some 
oue spread a mat for the Balla] that he may sit.” 

Then some one who was near brought a mat and spread ii there, The Balla] sat upon it. 
After gome time, when the fortnne-telling business was over, the Bhatia asked the Balla} -— 
“On what business did you come here, O Ball]? You come very rarely here. It isa long 
time sinoe I saw you last.” 

At this the Balla] said :—“ O Bhatta, I came to visit you ; according to your torvune-telling 
on that day my racing-buffaloes survived. 1f not, they would have certainly died. Now I have 
got a séra built; anda cot und other ornamenta for Penjurli Bhüta are all ready. Now 
you must find out the auspicious day, and tell me on what day we should establish Pañjurli 
Bhüta, and dedicate the signa to him. For this purpose I am eome to yon." 


At this the Bhajta said :—“ Well, yes, I will think of it and tell you the auspicious day.” 


Bo saying, with the help of the kauris and his almangok he found an &uspicions day and 
said:—“ O Ball], there is not any auspicious day in this month. But there is one in the next 
month, The Friday, the 11th of the next month, is the day on which you can dedicate the siása 
tó the Bháta. That day is very auspicions. Therefore be prepared to do this on that very day." 


Bo said the fortune.telling Bhatta, ‘At this the Balla] said :—* Bir, you must eome and 
establish the Patjurli Bhůta. There is no one so able as yourself ; therefore it must be done by 
yourself, And I do not know what things aro necessary for the saorifloes on that day. You 
must tell them also to me plainly.” $ 


At this the Bhatte seid :— You say that I must come, but I have much business ; What 
shall I do?” 


To this the Balla] said :—'* No, that won't do; you must come yourself.” 


When he urged in this manner the Bhatta said :—' Well, I will come; what can I do when 
you are so urgent? I cannot deny you. Therefore I will come, And T will tell you what 
things aro necessary on that day. Twelve srs of rice and twelve bundles of betol-legves, 
forty-eight betol-nuts, twelve buuohes of the flowers of the Areca-nut Lee, forty-eight kinds of 
parasitic planta, a bundle of firewood of the jack-wee, ninety-six tender oocognuis, ninety-six 
ripe ooooanuts, forty-vight grains of rice and forty-eight sérs of baked rice, forty-eight Mrs of 
beaten rice, ninety-six séra of jaggary, twelve dried cocoanuts, one hundred plaintain-leaves, 
one hundred ripe plantains, twelve sérs of ght, forty-eight sérs of oil, and ‘three sérs of 
butter; you must prooure all these and then find ott a good man to represent the Bhita. 
Let all these things be procured; and on that day send for me early in the morning; and I will 
come to you. And what else can I do P” i 

At this the Balli] said :—* So then I will send a man to fetch you; you must come with 
him. And I do not know anything. Please do what I ask that people may say thateverything 
was well done, and that I did it. Whatever I have to spend on that aeoount, let it be 
spent; I do not care," 

Saying this, with clasped hands, ho said moreover:—''Now I am going, please give me 
leave to go?’ 

At this the Bhatta said :—“ Well then, go. You have much business; you have to do 
everything single-handed.” i 
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So saying he sent him away. He came to his bud, took his midday meal, and, sitting in 
the verandah, called his sister, saying :—“ Akka, where gro you? What are you doingP Come 
kere fora moment, I have something to say to yon.” : 

At this sho oame and said :—" What is the matter? What can bo your business with me ? 
My place is a corner in the kitchen ; of what use am J, an old woman f" 

At this the brothor said : —* Akka, are you not to mo like a mother? J think that my 
mother is not dead, You are my mother. Now, I went to the fortune-telling Bhatta's house, 





and asked of him the day when the stdna is to be dedicated to the Bhüta." 


At this she asked : —'* Brother, »rhen is that day? And how many days henoe f" 


He replied :—* [t will not be in this month ; it will be the eleventh day of the next month. 
TLe Bhatta gaid that it is a very auspicious day; I must send for him on that day. I have 
done so mach work, To-morrow get paddy boiled and two muras of rioe prepared. To-morrow 
I ‘rill go and bring all the things required for the purpose." 


Early in the morning he got up and went to the garden of the Kunbis, aud, going from 
house to houso, he got from thenoe, plantain-leaves, and bunches of plantains, and the teuder 
rinis of the plantain-trees, and grey and red and white pumpkins, and vegetables of various 


Days went on, and the day to dedicate the stína came near. On that day he got up early 
and. wont in search of a man to represent the Bhüta. He was notin the house: he asked 
the inmates of the house where he was gone. Then they replied that on the previous day 
he had gone to their neighbour's to represent the Bhûta on account of a tambila which took 
place there ; and thet he had not returned, but would soon return, So saying they requested. 
him to wait for him for some time, As they were yet speaking he came to his house. Then 
the Balla] seeing him said :—“ O devil-danoer, to-day in our bwdv a si£ma is to bo 
dedizated to a new Bhite Panjurli Ihave asked for the auspicious day, and to-day is the 
day. Therefore you must come to represent the Bhüta and dance. You must come in the 
evening and be ready. All our neighbours will como at that time. You must come sou. 
Otherwise there will be delay on your account, Take oare; you must come. Now, Iam going.” 


So saying he came to his buds and quivkly took his meal, and wont io the fortune-telling 
Bhaff&'s house; and, sitting in the verandah, called :—“ O Blatta, O Bhatta, what are you 
doing? Please come out. I have come on businosa." 

When he thus called him he came out and saw tho Balla] sitting in the verandah, Seeing 
him, he said :—* O ! are you come?” 

So saying he gave him a mat and a low stool and water to drink and jaggery to oet, and 
said :— Drink water, and eat jaggery.” 

S> saying he shewed him respect, and then sat down. Then the Balli] said :—'* O Bhaáta; 
it is vuty late now ; I have come to call you. Is this not the day you montioned to dedicate the 
siéna f I have come to oall you for that purpose. I came mysolf lest you should be ánwilling 
to come if I sent a man. Now make haste; it is getting late. Get ready soon ; let us go." 

Te this the Bhasta consented and made haste, and taking an almanaok.asooompenied tho 
Ball]. So they came to the bugs. And the Balla] took the fortune-teller to the place where 
the new sidaa had been built, and shewed him everything, and asked :—“ Is this beautiful P" 

Tc this he replied :—“ O Balla], there is nothing equal to your fortune. You area very 
good man. To the good all things become good. Now, then, let us make everything ready- 
The sur. is beginning to set." : 
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So saying he got the si£na cleansed; And the Bhatts lit s fire for a sucrifloe with fire-wood 
from the jack-tree ; and gave oblations to the Bhüta of qhi, aud. gave sacrifices according te a 
certain number. As the sacrifices were over, the sun eet; then tho devil-danoer also cane. 
Then the Bhaáta sitting before the fire took tender cocoanuta and ripe cocosnuts, and beaten 
rice ond baked rice, and honey, and gf, and butter, and curds, and milk, and prepered 
pakchdmrita; and then the Bhatfe took tho sandal-stone and rubbed sandsl-wood upom it 
and prepared sandal. Thon tho Bhetfa called the Balli} sad told him:—^ Now, take she 
devil-dancer yourself to the tank, and let him bathe there anı] come.” 


Bo saying he sent them; and before they retutned he made everything ready in the sténa. 
And then they came and entered the siéma and came and stood before the sacrificial re. 
Then the Dhatta said :—“ Now, be not dilatory. Give the devil-dancer the flowers of the areca- 
nut treo and some grains of rice; and let him stand in front of us, Give him the sword and 
tho bell”. 


. Having done so, all of them prayed :—“ O lord, if you aro Pafjurli Bhíüta of a truth. let 
it become known to us in this way.” 


So saying all of them at once threw rice upon the devil-dancer. Then the music was 
played. Suddenly the devil-dancer began to tremble and cried out with a loud voice and ran 
round the sténa, and ran to the tank and bethed again, and came back and took the. sword, and 
began to pierce his belly with it. Then the Baragas, who bad come together in the sida, took 
away the sword from the hands of the devil-dancer, and prayed thus :—'' O lord Pabjurli, i you 


are of truth, now you must open your motth and speak to us. We have taken auch pains to © 


believe in you. Now you must be pleased with us and take the aacrifloes which we offer, and 
onder us and save us.” ` : a m 


At this Patjurli said thus:—' O Balla], I came down from the sky, yet I had no ledder 
to doit. Do you hear me? Iam he that ome down withont a ladder. Great magiciena 
tried for seven days and seven nights to catch me; and yet they could not catoh me: but 
Iam come here, Now I must go aboat to tho great towns and see renowned places and seek 
for a habitation. Iam come to help the men of this world. Take courage. Do notbe a raid. 
lam very much pleased with the sacrifices which you have offered: And yet you must 
henceforth give me two tambilas every year. If you fail in this, I wil give you treuble. 
Then you must not complain of me, Now I am Very glad that I have first drunk mk in 
your house. ‘In future I will help you, so that no sickness or disease attack your children 
or your cattle. Now bring me food; the devil-dancer is getting very tired. I must leave 
him. I have recently come here; I must not give much trouble. Bring ine all sorts of cakes 
and puddings and milk, and I will take my food.” ^ : ; 


Atthis the Belli] said :—“ O Baragas, Paüjurli has spoken well He is a, demon of 
truth. Bring him tho food that he has asked. Let him take it.” 


All the Baragas hearing these words, brought food to Pañjurli Bitte. Padjorli, 


when he was about to take the food, asked the Balla] : —** O Balla], shall I take food?” . 

To this the Balla] answered :—‘ Yee, you may take, Allis yonra. It is also yours -o save 
us all.” : . Am i 

After the Ball] had said thus, be took the food, and said :—* O Balla], how is the 4riiula 
which you have got prepared for me? I wish to see it; bring it here before me,” m 

Then they bronght the í£mwiz to Pafijurli Bhita, and gave it. to him. Then 
Pañjurli took the trisula in one of his fingers, and said :—" All of you see this; now, hough 
this tri#ula is so big, it is big only tó you, but it is not so to me, To me this is as a strew. It 
is not big in my eyes. What you haye got prepared for nre is very beautiful, Aad ‘now I 
must see all the other ornaments which you have prepared for me.” 2 
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At this, they brought the mask which they had prepered for Pafijarli, and gave ib to 
him, He saw the mask and was quite delighted with it, and, putting it on his face, trembled 
and cried out in a loud voice, and said :— You see, this mask which you have prepared for me 
ia vary beautiful." 

And again he gaid : —'" Now bring the goglete." 

And so the gogleis were brought. In this manner they did everything; and the Bhüta 
enjo-ed the feast, and having finished the dedication, the assembly dispersed. 





SPEODIENS OF MODERN BRAHMANIOAL LEGENDS. 
BY G. K. BETHAM. 
No. II. — The Vanavdst-Méhatmya, 
Part II 


A BALUTATIOX to the great Gapapati! 


The Rishis said: — “O great Site, all-knowing and remover of all doubis, how was 
it thet Madhukésa set his affections on the Miah flower? We have heard that in anoient 
days :t came under the ourse of Siva, and was kept far distant (from bim) on mooount of 
treachary: now king Malla, in order to plsese Biva, worshipped him on the night of 
‘Sivaricci with the suspicious kétaké flowers. O Muni, you are tho only one who can explain 
to us why king Malla, — he who' understood Siva — acted in this way; explaining all this, 
relate % to us to our satisfaction.”4 


Skanda sgid — on being asked in this way by the Rishis, who were discussing (the 
matter): Sita, causing them to listen, told them this ancient story : — 


«O assembly of Rishis, the holy stories of Bembhu contain the essence. The more 
people hear of the playful sport of Sambhu, the more they wish to hear it, In ancient times 
in the Ealpa, in his form of Bajas," be created many people (subjecta), he created the universe’? 
and many supporta" for it, By Biva’s orders Vishnu became the protector. He (V ishgu) 
passed through many incarnations and killed many demons, and he protected many good people 
(sédhus}, who lived honourably.® 


Once upon a time Brahm and Vishgn, being allured by the illusions of ‘Siva, became 
egotistical and proud — ‘Iam Brahmå! Iam the creator of the worlds. There is no one 
to equal mo. I created many worlds and (also) many mon in them. I created Gandharvas, 
nfany Apsaras, Vidyádharas,® large serpents,“ Kinnaras, the assembly of the gods and many 
wonderfcl enjoymenta in the heavens, I created the Prajápatis, namely, Marichi and. others, 
Svayambhu and Manu, and I created people in four ways to live in four states (or castes). 
(I created) the Védas with their six parta. (I created) the years, seasons, months, the two 


a 


= Riscckarskaxa, Ut., thrill v erection of the hair on the body; horripilation. 

a T, e., the real trobh. 

n The second (or, aecordiag to Monier Williams, the first) of the three putas or constituent qualities of all 
material substances, the other two being saliva and Lamas, Rajas is supposed to be ihe caus of the great activity 
poon in oreatares 1 ot predominates in men, as srHya and tomas predominate in gods and demons, 

B Iki., many worlds. æ Or foundations. 

* Satire — Brahmá: Rajas == Vishpu: Tamas — Sira, The Trimürti or Triad, scoording to Molosworth. 
Monier Willma, however, has it —Eajas = Brahms: Setiya cx Vishgu: Tamas c fiva This would appear to 
pe tha modera idea and the ove accepted at the present time. 

& Lit, asked a just part, or up to the limit, a Drawn on by Siva’s biandishmente or tricks. 

a Demipds, € T, e., Ananta, Visuki : Takeheke: Bisha, etc. 

® Lit., limba or members. I. e, "ikshá, pronunciation of words ; balpo, rules for ceremonies and eascrificess 
vydlarcna, gums; márukta, glossarisl explanation of obscure words; chhudas, prosody, metrical science, 
fydtisha, astrenomy. g 
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zmer DR ERR, ; 
pakshas, sambrdnti And I created four castes to act acoording to their allotted, arts, and 
the three Gupas and many truths. ^ Who beside rie is able to” oreate ‘all these things 80... , 
= 4 ty Ww $ I ow Pata ogee ENE a A N ne a s^ 

wonderfully ?' D va V tes . AME NU de ue ai " i TE 

Vishgu; being haughty ‘and also feeling boastful, ‘spoke angrily and with trombling® lips; o « 
to Brahmá thus: — ʻO foolish Brahm, puffed up with vain gunoe, Fools in their 
old age always become forgetful, People unable^tó-dó any ov: hump- biska people and 
proud’? people speak of their own deeds and , jeer .‘at- others. It is “the ‘custom’ of age 
people to exaggerate and to claim to, have done: work: whioh has really beenidóne: by” others `t’ 
You are sprung from my body; you are foolish in.your vain-arrogance. Iam the oreator ofall . 
worlds, and you, being- my soD, are my, dependents! / You merely, create; worlds through my 
power, and according to my behesta. Otherwise how would the variations in creation occur F 
I only am the supporter of all the worlda,‘and there is none beside me. I nm the only creator 
and the only protector. There is no doubt that.all the world wold be destroyed withon= 
me. I have gone through incarnations and eles: imyinerbig enemies. Who olge besides ma 


would be able (to do all this) P' i D 


On hearing Vishgu speak thus, Dhátji'! became very angrj; rid He’ struck Kcd lon ^£hà* 
cheek. Vishgu, being struck, burned with the fre of; anger.. Hari, thon, -on his parti: beme. 
him (Brahmá) with his four hands, Being beaten severely, ,Vidhi? fainted for momert , - 
Getting up'ho knookód Vishnu down with his hands., In the sot gf,folling Viehgu .canghs r,i 
him by his feet and threw him away, Vidhi haying ,fainted"t, fel] down into the.oity Cf yin 


am r 1 , 


Varapaat. Vishgu’ followed, and seizing Vidhi again, he beat him ith bis, bands; nd. id] i... 2 
getting up beat Vishpu. O Brihmags, thon, the brave Brahmá and'Yishpu, being skilled ja. +, 
war, fought‘ with each other (in many ways), vis., striking with their fists, pulling each other's NE 
hair, pushing with their.shoulders and kioking and striking with foot and hands. Having- 
fought in this manner, they both then got their weapons, (Brohnit) his bow? and "Vishnu hs | 
bow," and let fy showers of arrows: ` They let‘luose charmed arriva atid tò protéct themselves 7 ^ 
from the arrows, Brehmå used his BrahmAstra, and “Vishnu hia Vaishrinvüstra 9 ` Thos’ getting" 

. very flerce and angry, they fought with each other, and. the ‘gods woro afraid df being bürnél Vs 
by the fire arising from the clashing of the weapons.. They (therefore) ‘all: went to Hailasa’ ts 
inform, Siva of what was going on. -.. u me gir nde FR Od Gg FF en L 

They all ascended the mountain; and reached the vicinity of Biva. They’ savy, the Lord of ae 
the World, Merudastan'? An&maya, and saluting him told him what Vishia aud Brahma wee ` 
doing.*!. The merciful one merely signed: to them ‘with his eyé-brows"to go away, find (thea; Y 
in order) to humiliate their .pride,™ she appeared before them ‘in Kition the ghéat!Sivirütri- 5? 
(night)... The great and lofty, the good Sadisiva appeared :betweoh them in great aplendour in spo vt 


the form.of the lí&ga. , Thay were both astonishod-at-deeing him, an] "botlt. mad& salatàtiom "77 
a PORE TO gari EA a etio dedi D s aN R 
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(obeisance),to him. "e f 8 eas corey ct cab 67 
7 Sele NOS Lis IN RSS OL onngs! ae 
Baikara spoko to them seriously, as if to censure (punish) them :—* O Brahrid! O Viahoa D 3 = 

1 dj Yos Ty cry eh att Geeta cc $ 


What is the meaning of this unmannerly oondaot of you both P’ * 
Hearing the words of the Mastor, thoir bodies began to tremble, and. they both, wth... 


folded hands, respectively told what events had lippenod. Sivi, knowing that they, Fad q>. 





£ Vox ck ee RENE A CÓ UP a 


& Or the two fortuights, bright and dark... CMM cp ET 
reeset te Or first principles -o 2 759707 077 


4 


© “The passage of the sun from ono zodiacal sign into another. . 


€ Or throbbing. toas DAL, vain-heartod. ` U w umiai T 
T1 Referring to the legend of Brahmå being born from:-tho lotus Wwhicl sprang from the navel'of Vishpü. - egent 
v? Creator, and so appliod to BrohmA. sa.. ..,19 Or Vidhá&tri, creator orfbostower : an opithob of.Brehm&, : 7 arna. T 
*1, Lit., having his movements stopped. T Chdpg ecu T CCS T BürMgaen is Yi teenage ss 


^ 


T Lit., stop the fughtof.. .  . . | 7- ; M, Weapon or bow : also usod.for an arrow or othor'misnle. EM 
Tè The lord of heaven, free from disease : tho healthy ono, uud eb 
90 Andmays moan} the healthy one or the digenacless one., *. 8 Lit, informed him of their movementay! 1... fe 
QT e., Vishņpu’s and Brahml'g —- . ^c .-— 5. » B Los, their respoctivo versions, ^0?! ae 


TUN 
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become proud, spoke kindly to them as follows iu He who finds out (discovers) the bottom 
nnd top of this great liiga is the only creator of the world : therwiso he is foolish.’ 
ia | @w-hearitigithéss words, they: both made ‘oaths: “"Brahril, wishful of seeing the top of 
vit (the 4i&ga); assumed. thp'forim, of d. stant ' Vishiu in“the form of-a boár wént to the deep 
bottom (of the Wiga). Hari, after wandering for many years without seeing: the bottom, went 
back to the presence of Biya.: O. Brihmans, Brahii'/with tired wings and -mortified in his 


eA C Eu ea ; : : NS NM 
ind, unable tg each the top, flew many gfjanar without; sepingithe top cof the lišga, and he 


" jecamo very sarrowinl^t dn thìg case Vidhi sew the-flower of the kétakt falling from the top 


S Pala 


"et the Kinga. _Bdoing them he questioned 240 MitabiSoyrer, whence. have you come P’. The 


E 4 replied :— * I oome, rom, the, top ;of, thp-lidga.. J. have passed many yugas (ages) in 
_foming, and my, body is fatigued,...Now Inm going to:Biva’ pi cetero o 07 07 


|.” Qn hearing,this specoh of the.btakt (ower), Brahma; ‘being véry muóh fatigued, said :— 
say, thab yo haves both.of:us, come ffom the top of the liaga’;' whereon the biaht (flowez) 


Nos : 


. (Eid * Very yell (po boit) oarid.ther they went ‘together intó:thé presence'of Biva ^" 


xus Sive.(Saibhu) asked thém.bot if^they had doris àftcr having sdén (tho top and the bottdm 


„cE thodinga), sVishha replied :-^ + Opod, Hh Tottori ‘Wels nob sehr by me.’ ` Vidhi said falsely 


that the tép hadibéén seon-By:him. :Ofi bearing this, Baikare béckme angry, and &akéd the Ital 
' Gower) about itiaThe Bftakf réplisd s+ OLidrd; we have'Koth'edine togetlier froni the top (of tlie 
Fagq):, Widhi'ecatawmbnt ipid talao.:> Ori hedring this spóoob vf the staki, the Lord: cursed 
‘tem, bath. / O-Brahm&; in cóxsequénce of "ibis falsehood 'that you are uttered you lial 
Rot, degervo;prorghip on ithe:-aieface df; thé^earthz- O: Vidi, from this day forth be'always 
senseless? i. Q.kétaki; on account-df your falsehood, oursá' you also ; you shall not be wor- 
pàipped? any.more:onJny head. Sambhu; having oursed'them both im this way, spoke kindly 
to Vishnn ; z' O Hapi, Otrie spbech, deserve vorsbip always’ smong men ;} those mortals 
who worship you will be held to have pleased (or satisfled) me also. So saying, Bambhn- 
Santana di yppared into, the, liga.: From that day forward be (Biva) became famous ix 
Kasi under the pam, of Visypae {Alaster of the, World). : on pee nf t, FOUR a ds i 
Thon the kitaki spoke to, Vidhi in abundant, (uncontrollable).sorrow::—'O Brahmá, in 
cEnbéquidhoe of yout words (advice), I have come under (ingurred) this terrjble curse. I cannot 
érdure being fat w single day witbout the lotue-like feét of Siva. Ou hering this manner of 
i gpesoh{ Brahim’! said to the kélakl:— “Go to the great, city, of, Vanavási which soon yields pll 
desires, ad étfórin 'ahatérities with groat devotion in tho vioinity of Madhukésvara: The 
ditt ‘niterell by Sita can bó Fomoyed ‘by him only. and. not -by others? Acting on Vidhi's 
adviód tho ib rakt, Having urbod 1 "passions; devou ly performed anaterities for a lopg time in 
X an VAR conteniblating (meditating upon) Biva. prt length) Bambhu appeared in the Higa, 
wihfaliofconferting a baon^upon-the Bitakl, ‘wlio on aeding thé god appsating "addrdéscd him 
fhas m 'O Hare! -O Samblta HO Malidésa! O-merciful onet O' thou that,"art fuil of love 
to thy. deyoteosil! told’ a dia‘through'ignofancd anti by tho advice™ of Vidhi,' O etéfnal Siva’! 
Btore of meroy]. Forgive-me+ Forgive -me + -Have- compassion! I cannot remain (be at 
rert) without getting (being) near, or at, your lotaa-like feet.’ Thus speaking, thé Maii foll 
prosrate on the groundimany times; Prübhu (tlie Lord), listening to the kétakt, hirnaet eons 
ferred a boon upon it. Bhagavin (Siva) ‘said ‘as follows :—* By my, order (word) you become 
unleserving'(üüworihy of honodr) on any day but the holy Sivardtri.’ ‘8o. saying he: thon 
disappeared into the /taga called Madhuka.®! From that day it (the béfakl flower) béoatie the 
favourite of (sacred to) Siva on that night It was for this reagon that king Mallp offered 
kitak’ flowers with devotion to the eférial Madhinkésvara. ^ {Those who especisily worship «the 
god Bivaon the night dt Bivaràtri with Liu Bowers get near tho feat of iva, ER 





SUM Liki funes A EEK To dius, AE e Brabmband the Mala re 1270 + 
al Hit., of dull intellect, us pr dormir ud © Iki, doserve worahip. . Syr ead * 
b Ditijih he world. f 2> ow The otoarnal one... (9 I4h;WOrdE . 2. 0s U 


-amid 1 PESOS > 
31 Tho liàg at Vanavdal ia so called. There are two lis ab Vansviat. V) La, obtain Blva’s favour. 
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Part No. IV. ` 
All hail to the great Ganêsa | 


“Tell us the glorious? story of Siva. How did the great Siva himself, Bambhu, Paraméévara, 
obtain the awe-inspiring name of Madhukésvara? Pray, kindly tell this to us who sre 
listening." 

Sita said :— “ Listen to this (story), O Rishis, which was formerly told by Skanda to Rangt- 
komira™ Rishi in Kailása, in the house of Bahkara. The lord of the ascetics asked Skanda 
concerning this story. Itell you the story which was related by Serajanman.™ In the 
olden days in the Jábála?* Kalpa, a great Asurs, called Suda, son of Kishmáksha, when 
his father was killed by the great Bhairava, fled through fear, bent upon saving his (own) 
life. The Dánavs remained (concealed) in-a cave in the Sahyédris for a long time. Vidyun- 
málin, thinking him to be & powerful man, gave him his daughter in marriage. After his 
marriage that powerful man increased in power’? on the top of the Behyüdri mountains. 
Vidyunmflin summoned a]l those (demons) who had escaped being slain by Bhairava, and (wEo) 
having fled in different direotions, had gone to reeide in the recesses of Pátila: aso 
those who lived in foresta, in caves and on mountains. All the Daityas add the Dánavas came 
at the call of Vidyunmálin. They, having come near Suda, beheld the chief of the Daityas, 
and thinking that the powerful Suda would protect them from the wrath of the gods, 
the warriors, having cheered loudly, became the followers of Suda, That army, resem bling 
an ocean (in point of size), became obedient to the orders of Suda. Once upon a time U banas? 
came to see the powerful Suda. Suda being informed (of his arrival) by Vidyunmdlin, got 2p 
quickly, and, going near and saluting him, he worshipped him with arghya! and in other wa-s. 
Bhargava,? fall of delight, accepted the seat offered him by Suda, and having seated Buda, the 
leader of the Daityus, near him, Bhargava caressed him? and lifted‘ up his face with jis 
hand and spoke to him kindly. j 


Bukra said :— ‘O child, are you in good health? Are all your followers happr ? 
The whole of the kingdom belonging to your father is forcibly taken by the gods.’ 


On hearing the words of Kavi,® Suda with his hands folded said: —‘O Gurn! owing to 
the influence! of your favour I am happy in every way. From the day of my father’s death 
Gn battle) I took up my abode in the forest. Now, O Guru, shew kindness to me so thas I 
may regain my kingdom.’ So saying, he wept aloud and fell down on his face at his feat, 
He’ lifted Suda with his hands and seated him on a good’ seat, and, soothing him, said to 
Suda, who was then fall of grief : — ' Build a fort in the SahyAdris, and, being accompanied 
by your Daityas and Danavas, make your residence there. I will come to you afterwards,’ . 


So saying and having pleased him Sukra went away. Suda then, with the aid of the 
Deityas und Dinavas, and, being assisted by Vidyunmilin, went to the place he waa told (to go 
to) by Bukra, and built a fortress. The king of the Daityas built a city in his own name! 








^ 
n Or famous. 2 
= One of the “ mind.born " sons of Budra: ever pure and innocent, The LiMga-Purdna has “ Being 
he was born, he is o&lled a youth: and his namo is well known as Sanatkumáre, ' eM 
9*5 '' Born in the reods,’’ an epithet applied to Skanda. The resemblance to the story of Moses is curio 
** Probably means the ago of the Y'ajurvéda. om 
981 Or strength, Lit, sat near. 
# Lii, body of armed men. 
1 The preceptor (gurw) of the Daityas v known also as Kavi and Bukra, 
1 A Libation of water. 3 L e., Udanas, Sukra or Kavi, 
oe KDE i A common practice. 5 Lit., army 
* L e, Uéanas, Bukra or Bhürgava: Lit., the poet “ Uéanas is the poet among the poeta!" Baiakp 
"Used also to designate Válmfki, In the text the preceptor of the Asnras is indicated. : Praxi g) 
T Lit., essence. * L¢., Bukra the preceptor. ® Lit 
3 Lit, having delighted his mind, 1 Called it after himself, CATRE 
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Tae city, being built by Suda, got the name of Sunda,!3 Residing in the beautiful and great! 
cy, in which there were people of various kinds, the Daitya chief took the whole country4 
into his own possession. After a timel his Guru also came to the city named Sunda, 
Sada, on beholding the arrival of his Guru, became full of delight, and worshipping him as 
he deearved, he, with his hands folded, spoke to Kavi. 


Suda said : — ‘O Gnru, through your kindness the earth with its oceans has been obtained 
by me. This oity also is a good one, and is the residence of the army of the Daityas. Now 
plase advise me how to obtain (the sovereignty of) heaven.’ 


Hearing these words of Suda, and cousidering (them in his mind), Kavi spoke :—' O chief 
of the Daityas, hear my speech. Tho gods are very powerful. They possess all sorts of 
weapons. They are brave and cannot be conquered by Daityas and Dànsvas. O ohild, I will 
make a plan for you to got a son. Let your wife eat a ball filled with the spells of genera- 
ticn. Thereby she will become pregnant and give birth toa son. Svarga will be conquered 
by him, beside him no one is able.’ 


So saying Sukra gave a ball consecrated by mantras to her® She with delight and 
devotion took the ball and ate it. ‘Sukra then returned to his own place, and some time 
afterwards she gave birth to twins!’ As soon as these powerful ones were born they 
terrified the world!9 with their noise, The whole earth trembled, the tops of the hills 
fel. down, and the whole assembly of gods were tronbled in their hearts and minds, He (the 
father) was delighted on seeing the two infants posseasing saoh terrible forms, Suda, with his 
heurt full of delight, assigned names (to them). This one is to be called Madhu, the other 
Kaifabha.* Seeing the two infants he nourished them with delight, and they — growing 
da- by day — became very cruel and powerful Once Kavi came, lifted the two boys, who had 
fallen at his feet, placed them on his lap and told them their old” history. 


* O boys, listen to my counsel, The Lord Siva is Master of the whole world. At no time 
shculd treachery against Biva be even thought of in the mind, Your hearts should always be 
attached to Siva. They should always be bent upon meditating upon Siva and upon worshipping 
‘iva, You should with diligence?! erecta Maga. If yon follow my advice of to-day you will 
become powerful.’ 


So saying Sukra wentaway. They both of them on an auspicious day erected two liigas 
on zhe banks of the Vatada in Vanavast, and they there performed worship with great delight 
and pomp. When some time™ had passed in this way, the two powerful ones, Madhu and 
Kai abha, determined to attempt the conquest of Svarga with the assistance of the Daityas 
and Dinaves. O Manis, they, with many brave men, carrying many kinds of weapons, blocked 
the door of the heavenly® city.4 They broke down the large panels; they cut down the 
Kala% trees; they killed & multitude of gods (many gods), and they went to the banks 
of the Mandikint™ in order to bathe and wash the blood off their polluted bodies, Then the - 
assembly of the gods consulted many times with Indra, and coming to the conclusion that 
they** were invincible, cruel, powerful and evil-hearted, they — in company with Indra — left 
Bva-ga and ran away and came to a cave called Mairavi, Some remained there, others ran 
still further, being frightened. O Bráhmags, on seeing the multitude of gods run away thus, 








5 Bonds (?). 13 Or best. ^4 Lit., earth, 
13 Or, onoe upon a time, H Le., Boda's wife, 
Y Twin sone: the masculine form wbhau is used in the text, W.Or everybody. 


X Apparently Madhu and Kaitabha, the demons who sprang from the ear of Vishnu, when he was mleeping the 
sleep of contemplation (yéganidrd), Bee further on in this MAhAi mya. 


® Or former. Y Or seal. 

2 Lit., many days, n Le., Amartvatt; Indra’s capital, 
% I. e., blockaded or besieged it. 95 Or deaire-granking. 

X. Tho oslestia] Ganges: the milky way. V Or over and over again. 


* I o., their assailants, 


he ie LU aye TET ee 
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"Wy both ü&urped us vdielinky “of "Hle vé, and then the: águin ‘returned $6; Parth and 
HN MR ü Pthöir ‘poaidénce™ uh Vanüvtal. “Thore they dene: ‘the Baivaa ‘end confemned 
ign “Vishnu was deserving of Worship as décreed by ‘Paraintfa : but they, 9 wishing t to dis- 
^"héndu?: Vishgu, ordered the cliief Daityas to kill those Persons, who worshipped. Vishon, , Siva, 
hearing all this through Narada, namely,” that the gods had been | expelled and many ] Brahmans 
i+ Filled; spoke to. Vishnu: —' Ox Vishnu; being: furnished (ebréngthbited) ` with iy power, kill 
s éhiese.-powsifal'ones, Madhu and'Kaiübha, ' and sbid "tlie Bpuedily të Koita.: "In tHe firme 
of the great?! flood they will be Dorn'agaifi througli-tho hole of your catei "AE thi tithe klso 
x kill t them qithout , any hesitation, © At the timeiof, Sváróchishg:tloy will:be born through your 
“holly and lwih; went to in Byárbolisha ; hen.a also. kill them. - Having-killed them thrice-in EUR 
uN way bring them to Ó mee pm will make. them y, followera,®. becanso they. &reidevotéd bo: me.’ « 
"s Beikara, having given these: dain, to Vishnu Nimel ieee: thp inhpretaio’ 6f wisdonr* to 
1, Bre hmá, Viréág3? and others in Keiltso;' :Vishüu.being;reinforced-by the power-of/"Biva went 
M the peg ot the earth and killing those two Wicked persons, :ekilled ini the arte: of Am 


Kaigbha, Hari sent them to rgeido in the garden ontsidg, Kailas, . 
"a Wosad ul lis) as i ted on tle ks of the , Varadà, Vish: with the | dia andthe 
cai ceil Pe i» ela he ped SORGEN , ohigf : the. mis 
‘who ` 
"at ( i) edit "Te ‘gods , then, esloied it, ‘respectfully “and ud — T Victora! 
* V'ibtó ia an Mb ig i Te themselves 10 evotión and uttered-thege , two, words, , The 
“Brinbipel’ Ga Iva ap sang sang and, the’ nanombly. bf Aparan danced. , All the, Vidyüdharas, rejoiced 
Waith dodi di Aria di great’ rejoicing | was and ORs, Sadasiva ‘appeared from, the middle 
of the! liga” in great’ splendour, brightening | the ten directions, ‘mounted on ‘the; back 
tot a Bult an Pacom ied by "Párvait. : Addressing th the gods, who had | placed, Vishnu in the 
front, Sankara thus’ pok @:— All of you should: hear me in the linga called Madhuk6pvara. 
-O goda, I sháll always'remain ‘(here)/° You'álso ferhain'here; ^ This (place) ' Vanavàübi i ig holy, 
,and thé: Vated@-is'the:temovér of the (a}'multitate' of' sins; bathing here’ / anid-Worshipping me 
1y0u.;bécome blessed,’ ^S saying; lié'dik&ppéarod" into-the tage 'chlIod. Madhuktsvdin, and’all 
(the godsand theRishié (also) took-ip théir abode thers. ' nO" Brå hias,- the’ atory ‘of Madhu- 
kfévare is (has been) told to you, Having heard that holy story, the fisherthan also obtained 


Rpp (salyation).i, sachaqa ae ae ft $0 dj6d re a Fh v ivdee sit ot 

gis a ape die cere Ls ety nul Part We besiis’ radia ua 56 xn sd vo 
(dal I RE hob gta tt d (1 ien un 

bn: 1 Kea mother: Rénankd q0,. nort c i t E 1 1 p» 


'r |. Tho Rishis s&id: yas p- ilustficius Sita, you' gre always "askod (for information), . “Kong 
apesch contains : the essence (of knowledge}, “and ‘ia: inspired by’ ‘Vyasa Mani, O, Bråhma n, 
how:and when did the dhiéf'of the fsidrimor hear this atory, to vm place | did he belong, ond 
- bY. whoniswad it told 'him, hiid what wie His b ‘Debiavidur P UM d d 


I Bite (skid): i2 This" PUE story c of Siva, pleasing to, ‘the;heavens, an told: in the olden 


tinis to Banatkimâra Siatida. Onoba upon a time, in t the month, of Vaiéticho, the Bhisyras,“! at 
the soto" of the NL bi thing in th th liat agored 'atrogm in the moma apèra the {Gayatri 


nas 






-M L. 6, Magha and Kalfsbha, 1.10: as Le. Iak, bioak Vishnu's témple, ^ Xm ET 
"n Tit, pterrible, 001. - —~- ce. — Vide supra, note lbe --- =- =m n eo 
C» Lit,  leadere of my jgoopa, , . T = J. e., jn person. OG ge d 
ope E PU. cy itn » Or Kin tikeys : Senmnkha, tho god of war, yo 
9 Gspspeti Xgbükte 5, ` r PS Pirvptt, the Baktı of Siva i: i 
» Iit., with deystiop. `”; nae (Af The vif f Jamedagnl end motbér of Parnfartmd,° 

^ Lfps gds lords) of the earth, 1, e. | Érfbmags. woth d EFT. MED 


# A short prayer to the sun in his oharaoter of Savityl or ' the Virifier.’ hug tise Glwaywandiantaba Dis 
to thia very. day cased by ever chao shrongnovs Ihdipcin his dally derotiona, It ooours in aderire 10, 
and oan be literally translated as followsi |... se job Lus disco uestis 

“Lot us meditata (or, we meditate) ‘on thai excellent glory of the divine-Vivifler.. “May he enlighten (or stimu- 
Tate) our ELE (Tat Sovitur varişyam bharg) dtoasya dhimahi, Dhiyd yÓ mah: graohddaydt)." —Mbnier 
Williams, 












Poople ‘of many "'oouritries c came o there eagerly (for ‘the, purpose | of bathing), and, „bathed, there i in;, LOS 
the ioly month of Yrasnsie with’ the Bribmass i &b (the. time of) Sunrise, , When, thoy saw tlio., is 
hern itagut* of ' Bbarad vij frequented by the great : Rishjs, they. remained there,, being eager, ... 
to haar stories from’ him. iv) Brahmags, that great, Muni, Bhavad vijay, when he sey. thon, ie 
approach, used to toll them’ stories. "He ‘aed to bathe daily i in the morning, and, wearing. d n 
holy ashes and the Fosáry, be’ was | dovbied io the worship ; of Biva; and, always moditated.npqn ; 
Biva, wud ‘he used‘to fall them stories, "Blaredvija, the atore (of, mieroy, Aaily, regited, stories r, 
full efl manj incidénta dnd information to those who resided on the bagks of tho Varads. ae is 
ihat zine there was & dertain flsharman, Durdama by name, "ho used to throw his book \into.., 
e midst of the waters of the Varada, and catéhing them (i. &., fish) lio used io put them into ^ E 
his gwlikà, S Ona he tod hedrd the: ‘holy story of Kaitabhosvara,. and three days passed. , f 
in this Yaanner,* and’? by. pearing it he was ‘tréed from. Spot '(ronderod nipteay) On the foarth day: as 
he dirconviüdéd his bceupation of always | killing (murdering), aud remombering, over. and. grer aeon 
again. bis own 'sinsy his whole body. shook s with, féar. ` Behglding | the assombly.of , Brahmags, andy?) à 
stand ng at sore’ istice, he cried alónd : ex li àm & very, giuful. _Ashormgn, and aq. alway ghani 
moroiless.' “Saya me, who. arn of evil habita,- and who has. nogleoted. all religion.’ 4,Bo saying; he (i/i 
fell p-ostrate’on’ thé ‘ground again and again, then. she | threw, his hook £ fur gway, aud folded, his; ,1 .; 
handg The hearts of the people were filled with wonder at hearing this great. fisherman talk, 
in this way; and they remained silent. -Than "Bharadvaja spoke : — * [o fisherman, come hero | om ee 
Be coarageons afd -be:not distroksod, 7 Kinitabhélis herd, dud the’ néteital ‘Wadbikésvars En que 
here à.80, and Varadi, who bestows supreme “happiness by "tnc?t]y bathing | id her, is "here like Pa 
wise. She is alsnys & 'great-remedy'aund giver of médiciné tò ‘thosé-vho- ‘ard Witten hy! the world ^ 
in ilio femi of sorpents.t* \O Giahorman, why aire you'distressod P“ ‘Be. dalm; be'calm. The bo bo iy. 
(mind). of ;peópleiris dio their hands, tlre tiver isiw the adds “of nobody. w The mon th'of x 
VaiéhElis has-also.bome! : Thoi «hab rodson is tlióro fof didtiéss ?. There i$ 25 nidath equal io 7. 
Vailàbha; there is -nooity like -Vanavadh, ‘ there” ds; nó lima tke éhe likya of a ukée 
vara in thé three worlds;,;i speak truth. I apeak aghaf’ id god., ‘I speak: aie x right” 
again: and-agnin;. Bathing in the’ Vardi in Vaikikhe ‘givch , tle day ‘sway (of salvation}, ^." 
A moral. by merely bathing uin the Varada- obtains that: -Foward Which “is ‘to be obtained b 
performing allhe aaoridces-ánd giving all the'Gargé °f})'alms. Ho; £licte igüoubllady obtajus , 
solvation iu tbreé months. .:This'best (holiest) city of "Vaunvást'is tho jmmediate aoom plistier, 
Madhukéévara is.tho bests wer; the: Varad? givés salvation “Therufore vd liérmitáges of ma 
great ‘Rishis are "situated" on- ite banks, /Theré? are” (Klsoy- different kinds of Pie tad) Bl 
them removing all sins- © fisherman} oomé herë and bit béxide*mé:: "Undostikdly, T will | tayo’ E 
you to-lay. O irit, relate your'historj and vbxide froi Your" grief and despair, PONO NT 


Inno - aAA aad. 4T 


: Hearing tho dieit "Rishi sivi pe thus; ‘the ‘fisherman. approached him with, bises 1| 
hands‘ folded. Durdams, said (— ^O gres i Bråhmaņ, Ô. (ikon who ft) gregh merviful,nnd a, . 
compaisiónte to the’ afflicted, Tiston to duy history. . dv will really, giye.-pain, to, all.,-On, ga 
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socing him rolling senseless on the earth restored him6 by uttering prayers to Siva. He 
touched his limbs compassionately, and he immediately got up, and the fisherman having 
gained courage told his story :—‘O Vipréndra,® listen to my story. I will relate it to you 
In my former birth I was the son of a Brabman of noble descent. Iwase sinful villain, My 
companions, too, were very wicked. In conjunction with them I used to take away calves, 
and, unseen by others, I, very oruel and with the aid of those powerful ones, used tc 
throw them into deep wells and kill them, Iused toset neta and killed many birds br 
throwing stones at them and beating them with stioks. I used to take young birds from 
their nesta, and tying their feet very tightly, I caused them to dance for many days, and ther 
I killed them. I, by means of many oontrivauces, killed crows, herons, sparrows, owls, 
hawks, ravens, cuckoos, pigeons (doves), partridges, francolins, babblers, snake-eaters, and 
many cranes, fishes, frogs, snakes and water-anakes, and worms, mice, alligators, chátakas,* 
dogs, foxes, monkeys, buffaloes and cows. What else is thereto tellP In a very little while 
I killed a multitude of animals, My father, seeing me growing thus wicked, placed me in the 
hands of & master to learn. There also I influenced all the boys in an evil manner, and led 
them into bad courses. The master (guru), knowing this, punished me. So one night, taking- 
advantage of an opportunity, I killed him also with stones. 


Once, on a night in the month of Káritika, I went, O Brahmans, accompanied br 
thieves, to Kaitabhésvara, intending to steal. It being a dark night, I could not find 
the road, try as I would. Bo, going near a certain house, E took by stealth a lamp 
of great brilliancy which was standing ona pillar, and went to Biva’s temple. Taking 
the lamp in my hand, I, after some trouble, broke ‘open the door and went near the hinge, 
I placed the lamp in front of Biva, and I took the golden ornaments. When I was going 
away the watchmen saw me. They bound me and beat me severely, and took me to tha 
king, who ordered me to be hanged on the gallows. O Brihmans, I died there, after suffering 
much pain, Then the followers of Yama came, bound me and beat me severely. "Thom 
servants of the god of death placed (joined) my life in a body (so that I could) suffer 
torments. They put a terrible and red-hot iron chain through my nostrils, and then ther 
took me along & horrible (fear-inspiring) road. On the way they roared at me, contemned me, 
and beat me. I was then weeping, 1 was very hungry, and my throat, lips and palate wer» 
parched, I was like a corpse, I had no clothes on, and I remombered (with remorse) the sims 
that I had committed. At some places there was mud, at some places there was fire, at some 
places there was hot (boiling) mnd, at some places there was hot sand, at some places them 
were very pointed (sharp) stones, at some places falling from mountains (precipices), at some 
places climbing steep mountains, at some places numbers of thorny trees (bushes), ut soma 
places a heap of pointed (sharp) btones, at some places entering into (going through) fire, et 
some places climbing & precipice, at some places falling from that (precipice), al some places 
denso darkness, atsome places on the way breaking (or tearing) open veins, at some places tearing 
off my skin. They put hot stones on my head, in my hands, and on my shoulders, then 
beoting me severely they took me at great speed (like the wind). At some places snakes, 
at some places tigers, at some places swarms of hornets (or bees), at somo places vajra-kí[as* 
at some places multitudes of crows, At some places being bitten by leeches, at some places 
being bitten by lions, at some places dogs bit me severely. Along such a very (mos:) 
difficult road the powerful Kinnaras led me. Thus I, lamenting, soredistreesed, and full of 
remorse for my former deeds, arrived at length at Hell. Yama, too, was of a terrible appeac- 
ance, and looked like a burning fire. He, mounted on a buffalo, judged the despised (rejectea) 








95 Lit, gave him new life. 5 Hroelfont Bråhmaņ oc lord of the Brábmarys, 

*! Ttofflans or bullies. 

9 Oulus melanoleucus, A bird fabled to drink only from the elouds, and therefore to be over eagerly expectant 
of rain, 

99 A winged insoot which bores holes in wood and stone, 
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and zhe poor, He has horrible tusks in his mouth, and he is always frowning. In his hands 
he holds his rod and his noose. His voice isas deep as that of the clouds. He causes 
the very sinful ones who have been cast into hell to be brought before him, The fol- 
lowe- of Yama delivered me over to him. Yama in great anger looked. upon me with a 
severe eye, and he frightened me very much, so much so that I fainted. His obedient servanta 
of terrible and awe-inspiring form (shape) beat me with the nooses and rods (that they carried) 
in taeir hands. Narada then came there accidentally (by chance), desiring to see Ya:na, 
O Brthmags, owing to the greatness of my merit (fortune P) and to the favour of Kaifabhésvara, 
Yama grew mild, got up and approached him, He offered an oblation to him and worshipped 
him, The Muni, after being worshipped by him, placed him on his sent, Yama, standing 
near him, spoke with hands folded: — ‘O great Muni, welcome to you! My family have 
become pure, O great Muni, I am greatly blessed by pon mere coming, O Lord (ipee 
or best) of the Yógis, command me what I should do for you.’ : 


“Narada, hearing Yama speak thus, answered :—'I have come from Knildsa to-day, and one 
thing was heard by me there, namely, that Yama punishes (is punishing) Durgaya! who is à 
devowe of Siva, O Virupáksha,? go you now, and binding Yama together with his followers, 
bring him who is treacherous to Siva, and who is punishing my devotee, On hearing Siva 
speaz thus, I, O Yama, hastened to your presence to inform you.’ 

On hearing these words from Nirada, Yama trembled with great fear, he summoned mo 
quickly, and released me from the bonds? with which I was tied; and then in the 
presence of Narada he gave this (following) order :— ‘O Durgaya, listen to me, You will 
now go to the surface of the earth and you will become, by my order, the son of a fisherman 
on ths auspicious banks of (the) Varada, and you will stay near the hermitage of Bharadvíja. 
One morning inthe month of Mádhava** that great Bharadvàje Muni will cause the Brahmans 
that have bathed to listen to & P«róma, You will hear the moet holy story of Kaitabhéévara, 
By my order, by the favour of Bharadv&ja, and in the presence of Kaitabhéévara, you will 
remember what happened in your former life. Then, after bathing in the Varad& and witness- 
ing the worship of MahÉ&fa, you will go to Kailfsa.’ 

So saying he sent mo away speedily. O great Muni. Bharadvéja, all this I have got 
to-daz.% O great YÓgin, save me!’ So saying he saluted him, 

Che merciful Muni, hearing the fisherman speak in this manner, said :—‘O fisherman, 
bathe in the river Varad, and being determined in your mind® approach Kaitabhéévara, 
and sseing the great worship (or ceremony) make pradakshina® and wamaskéra. There 
is no doubt that you will be taken to Kailisa in a yána.' 


The fisherman, being thus advised by the kind Muni, ‘bathed in the Varada, and TEM 
besmeared his body with the holy ashes, he, approaching Kaitabhéévara, sew the great 
ceremony, He himself went round the Waga and made many salutations (mamaskára). He 
made his residence there, and did this every day. At length, being attacked by fever, he died 
on tha banks of the Varad, and, O wise men, he went to Knildsa. 

There is another river called Kumudvé.® It is like the best river. It (she) rises in 
the Suhyadri and is frequented by gods, Rishis and Bréhmans. Those men on earth who bathe 
there on BamkrAnti, on Vidyapátha, on the day of the eclipse of the sun and moon, and on the 
two Ayanas,!? will help (relieve) the twenty-one kulas”! and gain KailAsa,” 





~, 0., as thunder. li © Or Durdamah see supra, . 
aol oehrt mre d eye also the name of a follower of Šira, 
@ iit., noose, “ Vaiífkha. z 
© o., all this has happened to-day, * Lit., of great migd. 
e Dircling round or walking round. @ A river in the Kd Tiluka of the Dhtrwår District. 
= — e, the Varadá, T? Ayanas (equinoxes). 


n Sore Lula means purusha, seven on the father’s side, seven on the mother’s aide, and seven on the side of thc 
father-n-]&w ; altogether make up twenty-one kalas or purwehas, 
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NOTES. 
: Proem. 
On Monday, the 5th day of the dark half of the Phálguna, cold season of summer Bolstioe 
of 1815, of the year Vijaya, this copy of the above (Vanavási- Hdháimya) was completed by ane 


Sube Avadháni, son of Dakshipàmürti Anantivyadhini of Vanavási, for the use'of self and 
others. EM 








Vanavüsi. 


Banavist or Vanavüsi, the Forest Settlement or the Forest Spring,” with, in 1881, a 
population of abont'2,000, lies on the extreme east frontier of the (North Kanara) district, 
about thirteen miles south-east of Sirat. Itis a very ancient town, &ituated on the left bank of 
the VaradA river, aud is surrounded by & wall The chief inhabitants are Havigs, Gudgirs, 
Lihgáyats and Ard Marajhis, petty dealers and husbandmen. A weekly market is held on 
Wednesdays, when grain, cloth and spices are sold. The chief object of interest at Banavást is 
the temple of Madhukésvara, which ia said to have been built by the early Hindu architeot, 
Jakhandchfrys, the Hemadpant of the Kanara country.'- The temple is built in a court-yard 
ora quadrangle, whose outer wall is covered soas to form rooms and shrines which are dedicated 
to Ganapati, Narasimha, and Kadambévara, In one of these shrines is a huge oos of polished 
black granite, supported on four richly-carved legs. The temple is of considerable size, and is 
richly sculptured. Over the bull, or Nandi, is a canopy resting on four granite pillars, Accord.” 
ing to the local tradition the temple was built by Vishnu in memory of the defeat and slaughter 
of the two demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, a 


According to the local traditions Vanaváat was called Kaumudt, or the Moonlight City 
in the first cyole or Kyita-Yuga ; Jayanti, or the City of Victory, in the second oycle or Trétá- 
Yuga; Baindavi, orthe palm-tree goddess,” in the third cycle or Dydpara-Yuga; and Vanavast, 
or Banavési, that is, the Forest Settlement, in the present oycle or Kali-Yugs. The earliest 
historical (or quasi-historical) mention of Banavasi is about B. C. 240, when, #hortly after the 
great council held at Pana in the eighteenth year (B. C. 242) of Afóka, a Buddhist elder pr 
hero named Rekshita, was sent to Vanavitst to spread the Buddhist faith. About B. 0. 100, 
Bhutapfla, the donor of the great Karlé Oave in West Poona, which he calla the mest 
excellent rock mansion in Jambudvipa, is described as coming from Véjayanti which is 
probably Vanavást; and in inscription 4 in Nasik Cave IIL, Véjayanti appears doubtfully 
to give its namo to an army of king Gótamiputra Satakerni (B. C. 5). 

The local Pali inscription of about 4. D. 50-100 inthe court of the Madhukésvara tomple 
shewe that about that time Vanavüst and the territory of which it was the capital 
by a kitig named Háritiputra Satakarni of tho Dutu family. The mention of a monastery or 
- othéru and the Buddhist way of dating in one of the three seasons, go common in the Nasik 
inscriptions, shew that the minister who made the gift wasa Buddhist, The next known reference 
to Vanavíisi is by Ptolemy (A. D. 15€), who enters tho city in hig list of pleces near 
Limyrike, that is probably Damirike or the Damil or Tamil country, under the forms Banaausi 
aud Banavasi, In the fourth and fifth centuries Vaijayanti, or Banavist, appears as one of 
the capitals of a family of nine Kadamba kings, who wore Jains in religion, and of the sons 
of Hiriti, A stone inscription, dated A. D, 084, records that tho Chalukya King — Pulik&in 
IL (A. D. 610-634) —« Laid siege to Vanavüsi, girt by tho rivor Harsa, which disports itself in 
the theatre which 1s the high waves of tho Varadi, and surpasses in prosperity the city of the 








representing a district or province, Banaytal is coupled with the word for city, 
T? [ ? City of Siva (Bindu). — Ep.] 
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goda; (while) the fortress on di iid. having the surface of the earth all round it, und 
by the great ocean which was his army, bocame, as it were, in the very sight of those that 
looked on, & fortress in the middle of the see.” . L 


Though the ruler's name is not mentioned, it is probable that at this timo Vanavast was the 
capical of an early branch of thé later Kadamba dynasty. From this time Vounvüst seems to 
bavc remainod subject to the Chilukya kings, About Y. D. 94748 the Vannvist Twelve- 
thousand, that is the Vanavåst province of twelve thousand villages, was fortress by a fomily 
of fendatories who calf® themselves, Chelikétans or Chellpatéks. 


In 1020 Al-Btrüpi mentions, in his list of places in Wostern Indio, Banavüs 
on tie shore of the sea. During most of the eleventh and twelfth centurics and during 
the enrly part of the thirteenth century, thongh at times subject to tho Kalachuris 
(1102-1183) and the Hoysala Ballélas (1047-1310), Vanavüst continued to be the capital of u 
famity of Kadambe kings, who called themselves supremo lords of Vanavási, the best of citie». 
and whose family god was Vishnu under the name of Madhukébvara, which, as has already 
been noticed, is still the name of the god of the great Vanaris! temple of Jayantipura (or 
Vanavisi). After these Kadambas in 1220 and in 1278, the Vanavüs! Twelve-thousand is 
recorded as held by two of the Dévagiri Yidavas. In 1251 the Vanavasi Twelvo-thousand 
was governed by MallikArjuna IL, apparently an independent ruler. In the fourteenth ocen- 
tury,and probably till their overthrow in about 1560, Vanaviast was held by the Vijayanagara 
kings one of whom, Sadiéivariya, has left two insoriptions, one of them dated 1552-53, of 
grants made to the temple of Madhukéévara. After the Vijayanagara kings Vanavüs! seems to 
have passed to the Sénds family, the first and the third of whom, -Arsappa (1055-1598) 
and Paghu Naik (1618-1633), have left records, dated 1079 and 1628, of grants made by them 
to the temple of Madhnkéévara. In 1801, Buchanan described Vanavüsi as situated on the 
rest bank of the Varadá in open country with good soil, except where laterite came to the 
surfaco. During the troubles of the latter part of the eighteenth century the number of 
houses had fallen from 500 to about 250, The walls were ruinous,and no signs remained that 
it had ever been a great.city. It was the residence of a tahsilddr or sub-divisional officer. 
In the dry weather the Varadå was small and muddy with little current; in the rains it was 
nowhere fordable, and had to be crossed-in leather-boats.” 





Bónds, 


Senda,” about ten miles north of Siraf, with, in 1881, a population of 5,017, isa small town, 
, Which, between 1590 and 1762, was the capital of a family of Hindu chiefs, Sénda lies 
"about a mile to the left of the Sirsf-Yellapur road on a low hill to the west of the 
Sóndi brook, The approach to the town is by a ford a little distant from an old stone bridge. 
The heusea are mostly mud-built and thatched, and there ia no regular market. Theonly 
objects of interest at SÓnda are its old fort and a Sm&rta, a Vaishnava, and a Jain monastery. 
The fort stands on a high ground to the south of the Sind! brook. It isrnined and deserted, and 
its higL walls are hidden by trees and brushwood. The masonry shews traces of considerable 
architectural skill. The poste of the gateway aro single blooks fourteen to sixteen feet long, 
and in zhe inner quadrangle are several ponds lined with large masses of finely dresaed stone. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of the fragments is a trap slab twelve foot square and six inches 
thick perfectly levelled and dressed, which resta on five richly-carved pillars abont three feet 
high. Exoept this, which is locally believed to be the throne, not a vestige is left of the palace 
of the &bnda chiefs. Another objeot of interest is an old gun eighteen feet long with a 

six-inch bore. 





"4 Vido Garstiser ef Bombay, Vol. XV. Pt. I. Kanara, s.v. Banayvasi. 
3 -Acsording to Dr, Buehanan, Sinda is a corruption of Suddha, or the pure. In a Vanarfal inscription of 
Righuntth Naik, the third Sinda Ohief, dated 1628 ( Indiam Antiquary, Vol. IV. p. 207), the name appears ns Sónda. 
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Betweer 1590 and till 1680, under the Sénda chiefs ( 1590-1762), Sénda was the centre of 


three districts in the Kanara uplands. After 1680 the Sdnda territory included, in addition to 
their upland posseasions, five distriote in the Kanara low-lands. The country in the neighbour 
hood of Sônda is said to have been well cultivated under the Sonda chiefs, and the town to 
have been very large. It is said to have had three lines of fortifications, the ontermost wall 
being at least six miles from the modern Sônda, The space within the outermost wall, about 
three miles each way, is said to have been full of houses, In the two spaces surrounded by the 
outer lines of wall the houses were scattered in clumps with gardens between, 


In 1675 Fryer notices SÓnda as famous for its pepper, the best and the dearest in the 
world. The chief lived at Sénda, being tributary or rather feudatory, bound by allegiance as 
well as by purse to the princes of Bijapur. The Stnda Chief's pepper country was cstimated 
to yield a yearly revenue of £1,200,000 ( Pagodas 80 l4kAs ), of whioh he had to pay one-half to 
Bijapur, Sivaji sometimes sharing the tribute. The Sénda Ohief had 9,000 horse and 12,000 
foot. In 1682 S&mbhájt led a detachment against Sénda, but apparently without effect. In 
1695 Gemelli Usrer] passed through some of the territory of the Sinda Ohief, whom he 
oddly names Sondekirinektrija! He was lord of some villages among the monntairs, but 
tributary and subject to the Great Mughal, whom he was obliged to serve in war. The Chief 
lived at S&mbar&ni, about forty miles north of Sénda. : 


Bàmbaráni had a good market and an earthen fort with walls seven spans high. Fram this 
single village the chief was said to receive a yearly revenue of £80,000 (Rs. 3,00,000 ), which, 
says Careri, ahews how oruelly the idolators and Musalmins oppress the people. During the 
reign of Im4di, ihe last SÓnda Ohief (1745-1762), the town suffered much from Marüthá avtacks. 
According to the detaila furnished to Buchanan by an old accountant, about 17b0, when 
fresh ceases had to be introduced to buy off the Marath&s, a house-tax was levied, to which 100,000 
houses contributed. This is a wild exaggeration, for in 1764, when Haidar took it, Sônda had 
only 10,000 houses. Haidar destroyed the town, and in 1801, Buchanan found the houses. had 
dwindled from 10,000 to fifty. In 1799 so much was the country exposed to the raids of 
Marith& bandits that the minister of Maisfr had to station a guard at S0nda, From its desolate 
state and the disorders to which it had been exposed, tne Sônda territory took Munro longer to 
settle in proportion to ite extent than any part of Kanara. The reprosentative of the Sénda 
. family still (1888) holds a position of honour in Goa.7* R 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A., M.F.L.B, 
No. 44, — The Buffalo made af Lac. 
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“ Wuar is the uso of this miserable existence. Iam poor, extremely poor. My wife is 
every day teasing me for ornamonta, while I find it very dificult to keep my life and sonl 
together. But, poor woman, how can I blame her? When she sees her neighbours rich, sho 
carses her fate and imagines that she must also become rich ono day or other and weer jewels. 
Alos! She has no idea of my diffioulties in Tanjore. There is no scope for earning monay here, 
The old-fashioned donations to Brahmans on religious or festive occasions and other’ charities 
are alowly disappearing with the rapid progress of this dark ywga. So, if I mean to batter my 
prospects, I must quit this place. I must proceed to Bünáras. They say, that in the whole of 
Indis, that sacred’ city is the only place where charities still flourish,” 





ett a 
16 Vide Gasettecsr of Bombay, Vol. XY. Pt. 1, Kanara, s. s. Sinda, 
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Thus contemplated a needy Brihmag of Tanjore, when suddenly his wife entered his room 
with her child of four or five years. Tho girl was crying and pulling her mother /towards her 
by the end of her.cloth. L. Kä 


“1, the morning meal reaily, my dear? Iam nnnsually' hungry to-day," said the poor 
B + p. ; f ; I 

Replied the wife: — “ Ready! What else have I to do in this, house? Daily I get up 
at ive in the morning, sweep and clean the house and the utensils, bathe, cook, eat, and 
sleep. Again I get up the next day, and the same routine is repeated. Last evening Umi, the 
daughter of Appevaiyyar, oame down here to invite me for her brother's marriage. What a 
fine necklace sie has? They say that gold sells very cheap now. How well would ounohild 
appear if,instesd of standing bere like a palmyra-tree, she had a few ornaments to wear. We 
carnot try for many, for we are notrich. But one or.two jewels, those most necessary 
' for tho ears and the neck, must be.made." 


At this point the bewildered husband amiled and tried to take yp ‘the ‚child to play with 
-it Bnb the wife, dragging the girl towards her, continued: :'*O Gaurtf, thus your father 
deceives yéu, if we begin.to speak about ornaments. Do not approach him.” 
But the child said: “When will yon make me a neaklace, pepe!” 


* Soon, my dear girl. Come here." Then-:the.convereation. changed. to other subjects, anu 
in t few minutes the whole party waa.reconviled and happy. 








Bnt the Brihman’s mind ever remained rafed. He resolved to -improve'his condition in 
the world by some means or other, and the oonrse he thought the.easiest was to proceed to 
Banfras. Ho soon informed his wife of.it, and promised to return as speedily as possible with 
loads of money and jewels. He also requested her to take special care of the house and bheir 
dacghter Gaart, The wife aasured him that she would take the best care of the family. Our 
her was easy at heart, started for the sacred city, and reached it safely. ` 


He spent:two years on the banks of the Ganges, and accepted indiscriminately dll kinds 
of donations. If’ is considered very objectionable to receive.certain gifts, e. g, oil, 
baffaloes, etc.; and owing to this belief the accompanying fee offered for.receiving such gifts is 
gererally large, as an inducement to accept them. Ourherd’s object.was to make money. Who 
woald perceive how it was made? Se he freely accepted them, and was amassing a large 
amount of money. In less than a couple of years he had made nearly Ra. 5,000. . How glad 
wil my wife be to receive me with so large an amount, thought our hero, and started on 
his return journey ‘to Tanjore. When he had reached Poona it occurred to him.that his 
wif3 would all the more be pleased if he brought her some ready-made jewels instead 
of jingling coins only, So he sent for & goldsmith, and, reserving only the necessary money for 
his journey, gave him all the rest to be converted into two gold necklaces of. a hundred beads in 
each. i 


‘Your orders will at once be executed, my lord,” said the wily jeweller who had & most 
horest face. Like an obedient and honest servant he received the money, appointed a time for 
the delivery of the necklaces, and on the.day before they were due he gave them to our 
- her», There were gold beads one hundred in number in each; the weight was correct, 
and the quality of the gold the same as.that of the gold originally ‘purchased for making these 
jewals. i 

** You are the most honeat and punctual goldsmith I have ever seen. ‘It is rare: bo gee, one 
of your type in your art. Unfortunately, I have not reserved any money with which to reward 
you for your punctuality,” said the Brahmay, and the goldsmith, after thanking him forthe 
kind words, took his leave. ; 
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Our herd soon reached Tanjore, and had a happy meeting with his anxious wife and child, 
for had not’the long-absent husband returned with two beautiful necklaces of gold? Tho 
wife and the child each took her necklaces. The former went into the house to cook tho 
usual me&l, and the latter outside to play, and to show to her neighbours her father’s present. 


Sittin before the fire, the wife took the necklace from her neck, and weighed it often ir her. ’ 


hand, and thé more she did so the moro she begar to suspect that all was not right about it, 
There was no Harm in examining one of the-beada, thought she, and she took one off tho string. 
She put it into the fire, and after a second there was a slight fizx and smoke, and it began to 


burn like lighted lac, She was horrified to seo that her husband had been:duped.by a wily . 


goldsmith. She pitied' him, and, after some time, related in a calm way the trick that had 
been played upon him. But the poor Brühman's peace of mind was gone as Boon as he came 
to know of the trick. The idea that all his hard-earned money had been thrown away nade 
him mad, and he hed: afterwards one fixed: idee: in his head, that goldsmiths are never to 
be trusted.. : 


On the morning’ of the third day, after the discovery of the trick, he asked hia wife row 
she had managed to live during his absence in Bånåras. Said she :—“ I bought a buffalo from 
Ponnásári, the goldsmith, that lives in the Oar Street.” 2 


“ What! from: Ponndsfri, the goldsmith !^ 


“Yes, my lord: From its milk I made butter, and from the salé-proceeds' of the Brtter 
and ghi I managed to live very comfortably. She gives us two measures of milk erery 
morning and evening." & 

“You poor innocent woman!’ You Have not eraminedit, It is nota true buffalo, It is 
a buffalo made of lac |” 


* No, my husband... It gives us milk, and, therefore, it. cannot be one:made of lao,” 


* Therefore, I say, women are fools} What if it gives you milk! Itis still made of lac. 
You are a fool not to see through the tricks of goldsmiths,” 


“No, my lord. It grazes upon grasa, thereforo it isnot made of laa.” 


“O my good wife! You have no brains to guess at the trioks of goldsmiths, I say X iB 
still made of lac. Say no more." 


“No my lord. After it came to as it has given. us two calves. How oan. it be then a 
buffalo made of lac,” 


“You stupid woman. You donot know the tricks of these goldsmiths. In your cwn 
innocent way you believe the animal to bea living one. No, Whatever you may Bay, Lam 
ng certain as certain can be that it is still made of lso, Now hold your tongue and gainsay 
me no further P" 


Tbe poor wife could only pity her lord for hia atate of mind. Ti was impossible for her to: 
convince him by any argument, so much was the goldsmith’ triok reigning predominant 
in his mind. She went to the backyard, dragged the poor animal into the house, mada 
asmall out in one of its ears, and produced the red blood as evidence that it wasa living 
animal. Her husband, as soon as he saw the blood, broko out in a most vehement langnage : 
“You foolish woman! Do you still continue to think that the buffalo of Ponnfsdri is not, 
made of lao? What you show me now is blood, you think! Is it not of the coloar of lao, 
and isnot Ponnds&ri's buffalo & buffalo made of lao? Do you, too, want to deoeive me P " 


Beveralof the best known men of Tanjore came to convince our hero that the bnffale in 
his house was a living animal, But he persisted in his belief that it was not, and must be 
me made of lao aa long as it was purchased from Ponnáséri.. 


cer 
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This is the story told to account for the following well-known verse :— 


Mugdhe! payopi dugdhe trinam-apy-aénati targakam Süto, 
. Nadindhamasya maya jåtu na jànfsi jåtusht Máhisht, 
SUP qu qn praan sek qu | 
MPT Arar My wets CD s XE 
* fy Innocent woman, What if it gives us milk, what if it grazes upon grass, what if 
t bring forth calves! You do not know the tricks of goldsmiths, It is for all that a buffalo 


made cf lao,” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
A FOLK ETYMOLOGY OF LAL.BEG'S NAMB. | Lal Bag (L4l bág sô farmdyd); “this was 


Tue holy prophet (kasrat paighambar), saint 
(Mehter) Dias (the prophet Elins) attended at 
the Court of Almighty God. where many prophets 
were sifting. Mehtar Iliås coughed, and finding 
no room to spit in, he spat upwards, and his 
spittle fell upon the prophets. They aU felt 
disgusted, and complained to Almighty God. 
The Almighty ordered that he should serve 
throughout the world as a sweeper (jkdri dtd 
lard). Mehtar lids begged that some prophet 
might ke created in the world to intercede for 
him, ani it was ordered that such an one should 
be born According to the order of the God of 
Mercy 23e came into the world, and took to 
sweeping, and passed many days in the hope of 
forgiveness. 

One day the Great Saint (Bard Ptr Sdhib — 
i. 0., P1--1-Dastagir or Bayyld 'Addu'l.QAdir 
Jilani, flourished 1078 to 1160 A. D) took 
his coat (chéht) off and gave it Mohtar Ilide to 
wear. Mehtar life put it into an carthen pitcher 
(afi) and intended to wear it at rome auspici- 
ogs time One day the Great Saint askod him 
why he cid not wear the coat. He answered :— 
“My werk is to sweep, and it would become 
dirty. I will wear it on some lucky day." - Tho 
Great Saint said :—'' Wear it to-day and come to 
me.” He agreed, and wént to open the pitcher, but 


it was shit so fast that he could not open it, He- 


came to the Saint and said that the pitcher would 
not oper. The Saint said :—“ Tako my namo 
and say <o the pitcher that the Pir Sahib oalls 
you.” Mehtar lliig went and did as he was 
bidden, end putting the pitcher on his head, 
brought xb to the Saint. 

The Saint said.— “Nikal dô, Lal, bég, como 
out quickly, my boy :” (ldl. is my dear boy, my 
darling son: 64 ia quickly). Immediately out 
of the prcher a fair man (géré rag kd dde) 
wearing di bég (should be bAékh) or rèd clothes 
{yd ldl kepré) came out, and the Saint rail to 


ES 


the order of Almighty God that you should 
be the Prophet (Nabf) of the sweepers (sektarón. 
kê) and intercede for them at the day of judg- 
ment.” Mehtar lliía took him home, and 
placmg him under a nfm tree (Asidaracshia 
indica) filled his Auga (pipe) for him (a custom 
of the sweepers to the present day towards 
their religious teachers) and worshipped him. 
LAl Bég became at once mvisiblo, and Mehtar 
Tlids went to the Great Saint and told the story. 
The Great Saint said that LAI Beg had disap- 
peared because he did not approve of his religion. 
“ However, worship him and he will intercede for 
you.” He then orderet Mohtar llis to do 
penance, and said :—'' In the first age the gaaimaé 
(vessels worshipped to represent LA] Bag) will be 


. golden; in the second, it will be silver; in the 


third, copper; in the fourth, earthern.” This is 
why the Mehtars now worship vessels of earth, 
and believe in their prophet. 

R. O. Tape in P. N. and Q. 1835. 


PANJABI NIOKNAMES. 


Ix the Paijabi some nicknames are, as in 
England, connected with some ,event in the 
viclim's oareer, — 6. g., & low caste employé, u 
Jhtiwar or drawer of water, named, say, Lil 
Singh, rosa to greatness, passing over the hends 
of men of good caste, and was immediately 
dubbed by his less fortunate comrades Jal-khich 
Smgh or Water-drawing Singh, and unkind 
refcrenoes to the discarded implements of his 
profession were covertly made. Again, a Euro- 
pean officer who gave a down-trodden county 
"aman (peace, happiness, prosperity) was honorifl- 
cally nicknamed Tfran S&hib, or Mr. Rescuer 
from drowning. The title of Dhirt-wil@, or the 
man with the beard, resulted from a weakness - 
that a late ruler of the Pañjåb had for allowiug 
persons with fine beards Ha. 5 or Re. 10 à month 
for curds, combe and other toilet articles." A vun 
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so unfortunate as to bear the mame of Dharm 
Singh, or the religious one, was, of course, culled 
Papt Singh, or the sinful one, fhe opportunity for 
a joke being too good to be lost. A .consequen- 
tial person got.the name of Pérf or the turkey, . 
but this last is universal Oompare the use of 
the words Bubbly Jock in Scotland. . 
lonoe came across an odd case. ‘One Dasón- 
dht, known.as Trümnpji, was not:known by his 
real name to the lambarddr (heudman) of his 
own village, who had known him.all his life. 
Dasindht was a Rånghar; therefore his grand- 
father had been in.a-native cavalry regiment, and 
therefore & trumpet-major. The progression .is 
easy enough. Trimpji is an obvions and easy 
corruption o£ the name of the English rank. 


M. Minrxrr in.P..N. and Q. 1883. 


-MALABAR GOUSTOMS, 
No. 1. — Korava. 


As soon as & child is barn to the mother — for 
the mother is the -most.distinotive factor.in & 
Malabar tarwdd or family, those who wait outaide 
her room in expectation of the joyous event (chiefly’ 
the- maid-servants and Jady-visitors) raise a 
korava, which is & shrill vocal note peculiar 
to the women of Malabar. It.is produced by 
the slow expulsion of air through rounded lips, 
betwoen which the tongue assumes & rapid to and 
fro motion, the chamber of resonanoe being formed 
by the mouth and a small portion of air almost 
pent up before the lips by all.the fingers of the 
right hand similarly rounded. i 

In the grearter portion of the'country and 
among the generality of the Malaydlts, the korava 
serves the purpose of a general notice by the 
people of the house to their neighbours as to the 
reoent addition to the family. In some places, 
as in Trivandram and South Travancore, the 
korava has become the index of the birth ofa 
child, boy or girl; but elsewhere, it is a special 
note of joy, struck only at the birth of a boy. 


At the same time, to supplement, es it were, 
the notice given by the korawa, & male member 
~ of the house or an old dependent of.the family 
goes into the southern or western yard of the 
house, and tape the earth forcibly, three or four 
times, with the flat portion of the. woody cocoanut 
leaf called in the vernacular mdddl. This custom, 
which certainly must have.edmirably served its 
purpose according to the notions of the primitive 
Malayá]t,is still with scrupulous religious caro 
preserved in almost all the Malabar tarwdds. 


K. PARAMU .PILLAI. 


‘GURU QUGA.À8 A SNAER:.GOD, 


(58 377, 378, Ibbetson's Karad! Settlement 
Report, In $878 it is noted that Güg& ^is sup- 
,posed ito "be the greatest af the make-gods.” It 
seems usual (P-universal) near LAédwh in the 
Ambaélé district, for the mart (shrine) of Gigd 
Pir.to have close to it to right and left two 
ahrinelets, that to the right being dedicated to 
Når Singh! and that to .the left to Gorakhnith. 
The following explanation was given to me by 
the Jèp lambardar (headman) of Chalannd!, in 
the AmbalA district, and .before that in another 
village. The Ohalaundt J&t explained.that Gaga 
had been Gorakhnáth's ck4l (disciple), and it 
was also said that he had been born .owing to 
Gorakhn&th’s kinünees in blessing his mother, 
who was childless, Når Singh, he said, was 
Gágá's servant or déeds. Again, in a Jat vil- 
lage, near Lå] wå, the.two shrines were explaihed 
to belong to Kålt Singh and Bhirt Singh, Når ^ 
Singh being another name for one or both of 
these. I have also seen a picture of Gig Ptr on 
the parapet of.a new wellin J& village. The 
saint -was seated on & horse, and was starting 
from the Bágar.oountpy. His mcther, standing 
in front of the horse, was trying to atop his 
departure. He held in his hands a long staff 
(bhál4) explained to be a mark of dignity, and 
over his head the heads of two makes met, one 
being coiled round the bAdld. The people said 
that if a man got bitten by a snake he would 
think he had negleoted Gigd. Both Hindf and . 
Musalmén Jógts take the offerings made to Gtigt. 
They carry about his chhast (a standard covered 
with peacock’s feathers) in BhAdón (August-Sept- 
ember) from house to house; but give some 
small share of the collections to the Ohührás $ 
(scavengers). f 

J. M. Dovm in P. N. and Q. 18. . 





THE RED-HAND STAMPS AT TILOKPOR 
TEMPLE. 


AT the temple of Balasmmdart Dévt at Tildk- 
par, rear Nåhan, the priests stampa red-hand on 
the left breast of the coat of a pilgrim who visita 
the temple for the first timo to shew.that he has, 
as it were, paid for his footing. If the pilgrim 
again visits the temple and can shew the stamp 
he pays only four annas es his foo.to the priests. 
What is the meaning and origin of thia? 

B. O. TxwPrLár.in.P, N, ond Q. 1888. 





1 [Når Singh or Anér Singh now standa for Narssiha, 
the man-lion œaiâr of Vishnu. Legends relato that 
Gigi left Bigar in Båjpûtânâ to go after his twin 
half-brothers Arjan and Barjan, who had insulted him, 
in spite of his mother’s protest. — ED, ] 
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EXTRACTS FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE SELUNGS 
OF THE MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO. 
BY R. O. TEMPLI. 
GOOD deal of the information contained in the following extracts of correspondence 
regarding tbe Selangs of the Mergui Archipelago is to be found in Dr. John Anderson’s 
li tle work under that title, published in 1890. The informetion now given will, however, sup- 
piment that in Dr. Anderson's book, and will afford students an opportuuity of checking the 


statements of travellers and others with those of the officials, who have for years been respon- " 


sible for the control end guardiauship of this remote people. 
I. 


From Dr. J. Anderson, F.R.S., Superintendent, Indian Museum, Calcutta, to the 
Ohief Commissioner, British Burma — 9th May 1882. 


As you expressed a wish that I should put down in writing my impressions regarding the 
condition of the Salones in tho island of Padaw and in the Done group, I now do so with 
pleasure, 

In Padaw, or King’s Island, I purposely visited & comparatively recent settlement of these 
people, at a place called Yaymyitkyee, on the western side of the island, opposite the southern 
extremity of Mainggyee Island. I reached this village (Yaymyitkyee), starting from the villago 
of Kabaing on the south-western shore of Padawaw, by a tolerably good- path that passes 
firet through clearings in the neighbourhood of Kabaing, and then penetrates the primeval 
forst, which is tolerably free of undergrowth. Only one ridge of hills is crossed, and, as it is 
of 20 great height, the road is not a fatiguing one. A few Karens are located at Yaymyitkyee, 
anc this path has been made by them and the people of Kabaing in their “intercourse with 
one another. ` 


Yaymyitkyee lies on the lower portion of the western aspect ef the slope of the ridge, and 
ia s tuated at some distance from the sea, from which it is reached by a long creek that dries up 
in às higher part at low-water. 

A Karen acted as my guide across the island, and my porters, four in number, were of the 
same race, Knowing the timid nature of tbe Salones, I had taken the precantion to acquaint 
then beforehand of my intended visit, eo that on my arrival I found them all present, although, 
when they saw me approach, they had threatened to decamp. 


Their houses I found collected in two groups on the'oentre of an extensive clearing, through 
whish ran a small mountain rivulet. The majority of the trees had been cut down, but the 
bare gaunt stems of many magnificent trees still stood leafless and charred, attesting to the 
destructive charnctor of the fire by which the foliagé and the branches of the felled trees had 
beer burned; and the ground had thus been acai anne out for the cultivation of paddy. 
The first group of houses stood about a hundred yards apart from the other. It consisted of 
four small houses, built after the model of Burmese dwellings, and occupied by the headman 
and his three sonsin-lew. The second group numbered eight miserably small hovels, erected 
on r-ckety platforms raised about three feet from the ground, and measuring 12 feet by 9 feet 
in dimensions, The platforms were made of & few cross-sticks, with bark laid loosely over 
ther, and the little bovela built on them were open on all sides except one, which was rudely 
cloecd with bark stripped from the fallen trees, and they were certainly the smallest and most 
squalid dwellings I have ever seen, A little paddy was stored in huts close at hand, walled in 
with mats and raised a few inches above the ground, The household goods of the inhabitants 
of tbese houses consisted of mats for sleeping on, mat pillows stuffed with the cotton of Bonbae 
Malcbarioum, & few earthen pots, coarse China bowls, and water vessels made of a gourd and 
slung in an open network of ratan. Ld í i 


- 
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The headman, his wife, and youngest daughter were dressed in Burmede fashion; bat tho 
clothing of the remainder ofthe adults was restricted to a cloth tied across the hips and 
doubled up between their legs, the rest of the body being nude, thia costume being common to 
the men and women alike, Everything about these people was indicative of the greatest 
poverty, and as the rice, gourds, and yams which they succeed in raising are insufficient for 
their wants, they eke out & subsistence on wiki edible roots, and also on fieh ‘and shellfuh 
procured in the adjoinmg oreek or on the neighbouring coast. ; 


The occupations of the men are felling the forests, cultivating and reaping the paddy, 
gathering honey and wax, spearing fish and collecting sbell-fish in the creek aud on the shores ; 
but in much of this they are assisted by the women, who also, as is common to all’the Saloncs, 
devote a.considerable portion of tbeir time to the manufavture of mats. These mats, along 
with the honey and wax, are readily disposed of by barter to the traders who visit the westorn 
shores of the island during the north-east monsoon, ] 


The Salones at Yaymyitkyee, with one exception, came originally from Done, that is, from 
the large group of islands immediately to the west of King’s Island, and of which the largest 
aro Elphinstone, Grant, and Ross Islands. The exception was the nephew, and at the same 
time son-in-law, of the hesdman, who was a Salone of Tavoy island, very fair and, remarkably 
like a Burman, All the members of this colony were more or leas related to one another, and 
all claimed to have relatives in the Done group of islands. 


These northern Salones of the Archipelago are known to themselves as Kathay Salones. 


On being questioned as to what had induced him to settle on King’s Island, the headman 
gave as his reasons the hardships and privations which had to be endured in moving from 
place to place amongst the islands in search of food, the uncertainty of food-supplies, and the 
absence of permanent dwellings, He had beon induced to take the step by the representa- 
tions of the Karens at Yaymyitkyeo, with whom he had met on his visit to King’s Island 
in search of honey and wax, and who had pointed out to him how much more comfortable 
he would be, were he to forsake the usual migratory life of a Salone and become a cultivator 
ofthe land. He had, so far, been satisfied with the result, although the diffloulties which he 
had at first to encounter were very great, as he had originally settled only with his sons-in-law. 
The second and more squalid group of houses was oocupied by fresh settlement of Salones 
related 4o him, and who had been led by his little measure of success to follow his example, 


The great poverty of this people was due, according to him, to the fact that ‘they were 
new-comers and had yet to make their way. They hed been only one year in the clearing. 


From Padaw, or King’s Island, I visited the Done group, where I found the Salones in 
their normal condition as a sea-people, spending the greater part of their lives in their boats 
along with their children and dogs, and only betaking themselves to a short sojourn on lanil 
during the stormy weather of the south-west monsgon, when thoy erect on the sandy shores 
huts of much tho same character as those of the second group at Yaymyitkyee. 


The employments of these people consist of visiting the most westerly islands of tho 
Archipelago during the first two or threo months of the north-east monsoon, whore they collect’ 
báche-do-mer and the large Turbo marmaratus, the animal of which is extracted from the shell 


and dried in the sun. 


During the remainder of this monsoon they generally frequent their own group of islands, 
an occasional boat only visiting the western groups. Among theirown islands, their chief 
occupations are apearing the large fish known to them as oaoo, collecting béche-demer, 
occasionally a few pearls, and a little black coral, After the south-west monsoon has Bet in, 
they devote themselves chiefly to collecting honey and wax in the forest, and hunting pigs. 


Hi 
i 
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During the north-east monsoon they are generally visited ‘by traders, with whom they 
barte- their mate, dry caoo, honey and wax, pearls, and other objects, for rice and shamshoo, 
and a very little cloth. I had the opportacity, while I was at anchor for about fifteen days in 
tho great bay on the south-eastern side of Elpinstone Island (Pesleh of the Salones), to bare 
about me thirty-five fino boats of these people, with thoir respective headmen and headman- 
in-ch ef (Hama). The Salones, as has boon already said and as is well known, live for one-half 
of the year in their boats. A boat usually contains a family, but I have observed_as many as 
five adults, besides children and dogs, living in one boat, A boat is generally 20 to 24 feet 
in leagth. All the household operations are carried on in the boat during the period it is 
tenanied, and as they never appear to clean them out, the stench emitted from decaying 
food snd-other substanoos is intolerable to any one but & Salone. I have already alluded to ' 
their temporary land-dwellings, but these have an advantage over the boats in the way of 
cleaul ness, as they are annually rebuilt. 


Thad &good deal of conversation (through my interpreter) with the headmen, more. 
especially with Hama, who told me that the Salones of his group (Done) would be very glad to 
settle 5n laud aud cultivate, provided they were assured of protection and would not be tared 
for the land until they had a fair return for their labour of clearing and establishing cultivation, 
which. however, would bea question of some years. Without protection of some kind it 
would be impossible for them to settle, as he informed me, on some previous attempts 
of this kind, their reaped crops ot paddy and the fruits of the doorian and other trees 
were solen by the people from the mainland, traders and others: so much so that a doorian 
garder in the above bay belonging to him for some time had ultimately to be abandoned, and 
hardly & trace of it now remained. He also complained to me of the unsafety to which the 
results of their fishing of the oacp were exposed ; aud I had an instance of this feeling, as some 
boats which were late in arriving at Peeleh refused to remain with me beyond a day or two, as 
they ware afraid that the caoo which they had léft behind on the rooks to dry in the aun would 
be stolen in their absence, which, they said, was not an unfrequentoccurrence. But these poor 
people are subjected to a greater evil than any of these in the rapaoity and unsorupulousness of 
the traders who barter with them. It is the policy of these men always to lead the Salones to 
believe that they are in their dobt and so to have them in their power ; and these trading boats 
on thei? retarn visits compel the Salones to accompany them to collect bSchs-ds-mer and to 
spéar fish to satisfy their dematds, they paying them in rice moasared in baskets far below the 
recognized measures in use at Mergui, and even neighbouring villages. While I was in Peeleh 

I had the greatest diffoulty in persuading the first ten to fifteen boata, which came to see mo, to 
yomain, as news had arrived that a noted Ohinese free-booting trader from Mergui had appeared 
amongst their islands, They had the greatest dread of this man, bocause he compelled them to 
work fot him, and paid them nothing except in driblets of-rioe. It must be remembered that 
these people, as they are precluded cultivating, are almost entirely dependent on the traders for 
rice, as shey very seldom muster courage to go to Mergui, 

I have been also informed that these tradors sometimes even go the length of committing 
serious assaults upon these unoffending people, and, I believe, some of them have been tried 
and prosecuted at the Courts of Mergui for ao doing; but Iam told that the punishments, 
having been pecuniary, can be well borne, considéring the profits they make oub of their 
trading with the Salones, and are therefore not deterrent. It was also brought to my notice 
that some of these unscrupulous men even resort to the nefarious practice of drugying the 
shamshoc, which they barter with these people, in order to reduce them to a state in which 
they car do with their property much ns they please. Of course, I only repeat what I have 
heard, but I think it desirable to put this information on record. While I was at Peeleh and 
the Salones around me, the bey was visited by two Ohinese trading bosta, one of which came 
provided with large quantities of shamshoo, whioh the Salones, having onoe tasted, did not 
cease bartering for until the whole supply was finished ; and it was a painful sight to seo these 
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simple people so debauched for the time being as to he oblivious to their own and their families 
pressing necessity for rice, When I arrived in the bay many of their boats had no rice and 
they had been reduced entirely to live on fish and 8 hell-fish, and the younger children, in sone 
iustances, wero crying for hunger, as their parentd had no rice to give them. i 


The islands produce gome valuable timber troes, and from the configuration of the islanca, 
and tho way their steep slopes approach the soo, the trees aro easily accessible and the timber 
could bo flonted with little diffüoulty. I at first thought that perhaps the tides might present 
some obstacle to the floating of the timber to the mainland, but ;this anticipated difficulty doce 
not appear to exist, becanse a Salone boat manned by some men and women arrived at Mergais 
while I was there, with a derelict raft of timber from the island of Domel, having thus cone 
through & part of the Archipelago noted for the strength of ita ourrents. The learning of t 16 

_ direction of the currents is only a matter of observation, and their course being known, instead 
of being a hindrance, would aid the traneit of timber. Anyhow, the fact exists that this 
comparatively small boat, in rather stormy weather, towed & number of large logs of teak icto 
the harbour of Mergui. 








II. 


From the Commissioner of the Tenasserim División, to the Seorelary to the 
Chief Commissioner, British Dwrma — 21st June 1882. 

It may perhaps not be out of place if I record auch little information as I have been 
&ble to colleot regarding the Salones aud the general impression conveyed to. my mind ay 
Dr. Anderson's memorandum. I have always taken an interest in the curious race in questicn, 
though I have never been able to visit them at their homes. When I first visited Mergui, new 
over 10 years ago, I believe such a circumstance as a Salone visiting the place was extremely 
rare, if i& ever occurred. - Some six years later I found that they did occasionally come the--e, 
and during the last two years I cannot call to mind any occasion, on which I have been the-e, 
whon I have not seen some of them. There are & few Chinese traders who seem to be on very 
good terms with them, as parties of them every now and then come to their houses; and on my 
last visit to Mergui I was particularly struck by meeting & party dressed ont in a sort of 
Burmese oostume, and evidently proud of their newly-acquired garments, 

Now, there may be, &nd probably is, some foundation for most of the statements made to 
Dr. Anderson ; but, I think, from the above facts, it can hardly be doubted that the Salones are 
not, as a rule, oppreesed and ground down by the tyranny of traders or others, for if that were 
£0, & race so shy and suspicious, as they have always shown themselves, would more and mere 
avoid the hannts of men, and seclude theniselves in the islands, whereas, as a fact, they are 
apperently,f:om-their own choice at least, beginning to emerge from that seclusion and to heye 
intercourse with other places and people. With regard to tho allegations that they are 
precluded from cultivation, I must say it sounds very like similar storics I have head fom 
Karens and other savages in excuse for their not doing that which they really were too indolsnt 
to do. It is extremely probable that here and there some garden or granary may have been 
robbed by passing traders, just as gardens are frequently robbed by boatmen on the banks of all 
our large rivers; but it is diffloult to believe that such depredations have been carried to sach 
an extent as to prevent the Balones from cultivating anything, if they really wished to do EG OT 
that they could not find in the Archipelago game spot suitable for the purpose, and seldom, if ` 
ever, visited by traders. 


I fear that it is but too probable that the Salones are frequently imposed upon in various 
ways, and that spirits, drugged or not, are frequently introduced amongst them by unscrupulovs 
persons; but from these evils, as also from the petty thefts complained of, it will be extremely 
difficult to afford. them adequate protection, until they change their habits of life, and until 
there are better means of communicating with them available by the District authorities taan 
now exist. ` 
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III. 


From the Commissioner of the Tenasserim Division, to ihe Secretary to the. 
Chief Commissioner, British Burma — 18th July 1882. 


I have the honour to forward herewith, for the information of the Chief Commissioner, 
a eport, dated the 21st ultimo, from the Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, on the subject of the 
Salones, together with its annexures in original. 


From Mr. Menxies’ Report, dated the 20th June 1860, it would appear that at that period 
the Balones frequented Mergui to a much greater extent than was subsequently the case, so far 
as my information goes; but why this should have been so it is difficult to understand. 


IV. 


From the Deputy Oommisstoner, Mergui, to the Commissioner of Tenasserim — 
dated 21st June 1882. 


The facts related by Dr. Anderson, taken generally, are, no donbt, correct, but they have 
already been, from time to time, brought to the notice of Government by my predecessors in 
offise for the last twenty years, and several philanthropic attempts have been made, both by 
Government and Missionaries, to ameliorate their condition without success. 


The following letters, written 20 years ago, of which I enclose copies, give the result of 
car»ful and interesting enquiries then made by the different officers in charge of this district, 
and give a very complete and comprehensive account of the race :— 


(1) Dated the llth August 1857, from Colonel Ryan, Deputy Commissioner, giving - 
extracts of a Sketch of the Salones by Dr. Helfer. 

(2) Dated the 11th May 1858, by Captain Stevenson, Deputy Commissioner. 

(8) Dated the 20th June 1860, by H. C. Menzies, Doputy Commissioner, a full and very 
graphio account and most interesting, from the perusal of which it will be scen 
that every endeavour has been made to improve their situation, bnt in vain. They 
were freed from taxation, and a paid headman was appointed to report all casos of 
crimes, but from Mr. Menzies’ Report it will be seon that ho was the head of only 
one group, and inclined to be jealous of othor more numorous or powerful factions 
than his own; he drew his pay, but nover made a singlo report of crime, aud 
consequently the pay was subsequontly withdrawn. 

Missionaries settled amongst them, and tried to get them to settle down, but to no 

purpose. 

As to the statement reported to Dr. Anderson- by his interpréter, “that Hama, tho 
heac man of the Done or Elphinstone group, would be very glad to settle on land and cultivate, 
provided they were assured of protection and would not be taxed for tho land for some years, 
unti. they had some return for their labour of clearing, eto. ," this is certainly opposed to all the 
information we have hitherto gained, whether from Government officers or from Alissionaries, 
and also to my own experiences. 

Dr. Helfer states : — “ These boats, not longer than 20 feet. are the true homes of the 
Salones; to it he entrusts his life and property ; in it he wanders during his lifetime from 
island to island; a true ichthyophagist, to whom the Earth has no charm, and whom he 
neglects so much that he does not entrust to her a single grain of rice.” 

Daptain Stevenson writes : — “Mr. Kincaid, an American Missionary, who visited these 
peop e in 1888, says the Salones are very [poor, having no houses, no gardens, no cultivated 
fielde, nor any domestic animals but dogs.” 
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I myself have repeatedly asked them to oóme and settle permanently near to Mergni, 
where we could give tham ample protection and where there is abundance of rich and fertile 
soil only waiting for the hand of mgn to be oultivated ; they have invariably one and all replied 
that they could not, as they would not be happy if tied down to ono place. Even when visiting 
.8t, Mathew's Harbour with the Ohief Commissioner in the ‘‘ Enterprise,” in Maroh 1880, we 
found a Salone who could talkBurmese, who said he was the son of the former paid headman, 
and had visited what he was pleased to call the great city, alluding to Mergui. I asked him 
why he did not-return arid stay at Mergui, and only received the same stereotyped reply, 
“ Matha, I should be unhappy ; "so that the statement made by Dr. Anderson to the effect ‘it 
must be remembered that these people, as they are preoluded onltivating, are almosé entiroly | 
dependent on the traders for rice, as they seldom muster courage to go to Mergui," is soarcely 
accurate. If they are precluded from oultivation, it is by their own wish and pleasure, and not 
from any obstacles in their. way, for every endeavour has been made to induce them to do 80, 
but in vain, ' y ONE E 

Dr. Anderson seems to think that the absence of rice is a great hardship, and that it must. 
be the mainstey of life, for he says: — “ When I arrived in the Bay many of their boata had. 
no rice, and they had been reduced entirely to live on fish, shell-fsh, and the younger 
children were orying for hunger, as their perenta had no rice to give them," To gny one 
coming from India, .no doubt, the absence of rice would imply the absence of the greatest 
necessity of life, but, from all I have read, heard, and seen of these people, Tice is a luxury, 
and not a necessity. Fish, combined with yems, and thé numerous kinds of wild potato, are 
their ordinary diet; all are starchy substances, and quite as capable of supporting life ag rice 
and itis the fact of the abundance of these kinds of tubers found growing wild among the 
islands that has enabled them to survive generation after generation, their condition being 
neither better nor worse than at the beginning, $ i 


To the above general rule of absence of opltivation on the part of the Salones, there has 
been only one exception at the village of Yoymyiigyee, situated on a creek on the north-west 
side of King’s Island, alluded to by Dr. Anderson. It was originally & Karen settlement, 
merely a group of 10 houses, on the banks of a small stream. Their cattle ( buffaloes ) seem 
to have thriven more than their masters, for they have over 100 buffaloes. They plough and 
cultivate paddy and also toungya. Rome years ago & party of Balones from the Klyhinstcue 
group, coming in to wihter for the rains on the larger islands noarer to the mainland, entered. 
this creek and squatted near to the Karens, who, being a quiet and peaceful race, very different: 
to the self-seeking rapacious Chipamen, appear to have struck up a kind of friendship witk 
them, resulting in that party of Salones ever after remaining there, and cultivating /oungya 
after the manner of the Karens themselves, and there they are to the present day, and will, 
I bope, induce others to follow their example; bht the settlement was commenced over. 
20 years ago (vide Captain Btevenson's Report, dated May, 1858), and had they been robbed 
of paddy and doorians, as mentioned by Dr. Anderson, it is not likely that they would have 
remained. Their rice and fruit left in their boete, whilst they go into the forest to search 

' for honey and yams, may often, no doubt, be.carried off by any passing boat, but- I have 
no grounds of believing that thoir settlement has ever been robbed of its produce, for it is 
probeble that the Karens who live in the same settlement would have reported the matter, ' 
if they, the Salones, did not., 


On reosipt of your letter I sent for ono Myat Sein, à man who has been seiling about these 
islands all his life, and who was formerly my Serang, and used to pilot me about the islands, 
and whom I sent to Dr. Anderson to accompany him as steersman for his boat, and who was 
with him on his visit to Yaymyitgyee. He says tho Salones are often plundered and swin- 
dled by Malays and Chinese, the former being more feared than the latter, but that he never 
heard that their settlement had ever been robbed; that there are no “ dorian” trees in the Salone 
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*oungyas; the Karens have some, but not the Salones; in fact, “dorian” trees beer fruit only in 
zhe rains, a time when the Chineso do not visit the islands, so that I think the story, as it 
passed through the hands of the interpreter, may probably have been somewhat added to, 

Myat Sein tells me that the party of Salones at this settlement of Yaymyitgyee con- 
siBts'of 10 houses and about 40 persons ; that the headman, by name Shway Doke, was formerly 
one of the paid headmen, and can speak. Burmese well, so that it would be natural to infer 
shat he would be well aware of our good intentions, and would have come in for protection and 
zedress if he noeded it. Myat Sein further tells me that they expeot another flve "boats or 
"amilies to come in this year from Elphinstone Island and join them in the permanent 
settlement, 3 g 

I think I may, therefore, say from the above that thongh we havo abundant grounds 
of kuowing that the Salones are no doubt subject to much extortion and swindling at tho hands 
cf Malays and Ohinese, there is nothing to show that the only one settlement thoy have ns yet 
made has been in any way harassed, ill-treated, or interfered with; in fact, from the settloment 
} eing still in existence, and from the increment expected to join them this year, there is every 
reason to believe to the contrary. 

As regards the traders who visit the Salones, knowing their great skill in speering fish and 
Civing for shells, no doubt, often do, as it were, hang on their skirts, and take their Ash in 
exohange for rice at very unfair rates; how far the exchange is condnoted by fair barter, how 
fir. by trickery or force, it would be difficult to say; but as long as they will wander about in 
distant and out-of-the-way places, it is quite impossible to prevent this sort of thing beiug 
carried on. 

As regards drugging the liquor supplied to the Salones, this may have been done in old ` 
times 'onoe or twice, but there is no reason to believe it to bea common practice. The effect of 
o-dinary country-spirit should, I think, be quita sufficiently powerful to render resort to other 
d-ugs unnecessary. Furthermore, the Salones are go mild and timid that they freely give up 
e-erything without resistance, so that neither force nor drugging should, I think, be required 
tc be resorted to. : 

We now come to the last head of the Report, regarding the prevalence of illicit sale of spirits 
bz unlicensed traders. To prevent illicit distilling and sale in the islands, license has always 
bren granted for the supply of spirita to the fishermen, in tho hope that the former would keep 
dcwn all other seoret manufacture, But, considering the enormous number of islands, several 
over 100 miles in circumference, covered with dense jungles, the numerous creeks, bays, aud 
cFannela of which in every direction give every facility for illicit mannfuoture, to properly 
ckock this an enormous cordon of boats would be required, and the result would be totally 
inadequate to the cost. . 

The reports attached by me will show that the subject has by no means been neglected, 
but has from time to time been studied with much attention and intorest by each succeeding 
offcor in charge of the distriot, and the only obstacle to carrying out their humanitarian views 
has always been the question of exponse. ` i i 


(To bs continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. OAMPBELL, O.LH., LO.8, 
. r (Continued from p. 14) 
Shells. — In India, spirits fear shells, especially the shells called bhavdnt cowries, 43 that ia, 
the cowries of Bhavånt, the wife of Siva. Indian spirits aro also much afraid of tho conch-shell . 
or daakha of Vishnu. In the Bombay Konkan, the belief in‘ the spirit-soaring virtue of the 








43 Oypraa monsta, 7 43 Duscis uen undaiwes. 
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conch is so strong that, when a person is possessed by an evil apirit, Brihmaga fill a conch wich 
wator, wave it above the édligrdm stone of Vishnu, and sprinkle the water over the possessed, 
when tho spirit flies.“ In North Indie, to vure a burn, cowries are strung over the burnad 
place.5 The North Indian and East Gujaråt, Vanjires adorn their women's head-pads, their - 
monoy-bags, and the head-stalls and saddle-cloths of their bullocks witha close embroidery f 
cowry shells. Tho Arfdhfs, u class of Bhavani beggars in the Dekhan, wear a garland of 
cowry shells like a sacred thread, a shell necklace, and shells in the hair and round the arns 
and wrists./7 In Poona, Bhütés, devotees and beggars of Bhavånf, are eovered from head to 
foot with cowry shella. The Poona Ráuls blow & oonch-shell in front of the corpse, and poar 
water into the mouth of the dead from a conch-shell.# The Bahgars, a class of Poona spice- 
sollers, before a marriage, carry a conch-shell to the temple, bring it home, set it among the 
family gods, and call it their dévak or guardian. In front of a Bangar funeral a priest walks | 

blowing & conch-shell.! Among the Poona Velflts,a Tamil class of Vaiáyas, when a man d-es 
the chjef mourners go toa well to draw water to bathe. Before them walks a Jaügam or priest, 

blowing & conch-shellS3 The Dekhan Murlt, the bride of the god Khandoba, in the mar- 
riage ceremony, wears a necklace of nine cowry shells. The initiation of the Gondhnlis or 
Rhapsodists consists in putting on a cowry-necklaco.4 After a death the Ahmadnagar Chim. 
bhara call a Jaigam to blow a conch over the grave, and at an Ahmadnagar Liùgàyat Burnd’s 
wedding a Jaigam blows a conch while a Brihman repeats verses. The Khandésh Vaijftzig 
throw cowry shells and onions at the priest after a marriage. The Dharwar Levánis, or pack- 
bullock owners, tie cowry shells round their head-dress. Tho Désarns, a class of Bengal 
beggars, move about with a gong and a conch-shell resting on the right shoulder. Whena 
Jhisarn dies, a conch-shell and discus are tied to his arm and takon off when he is buriec.? 
The Rauls of Sholipur blow & conch-shell in front of the dead. The Halvakk! Vakkals of 
North Kanara feed the dying with & shell spoon.?! 


The Koraya, or Korachar, women of Mysore wear strings of beads and shells falling over 
tho bosom." The Maria Gonds wear a girdle of cowries ;® the Demanos, or priesta of -he 
Mallers, like the women of the early Oeylon tribe of Veddahs,™ have strings of cowries fastered 
to their Foka, 6 and the Gonds wave cowries and copper coins at their weddings.9 Stell 
ornaments, especially conch-armleis, are much worn in Bengal" Cowry-shells are ured 
by Southern Mar&fhá Brühmans in divining and by the Kanuja diviner or wild astrologer of 
Coorg as dioe. The Maratan or Kaladi, the priest or diviner of the slave-caste Malabar 
Poliars, finds out by arranging oowry shells to what spirit prayers should be offered.” In-a 
cairn, opened ten miles south-east of Haidarabad in 1867, turbinellus pyrum shells and a 





“ In support of this practice the Brfhmans quote i— 
* drerit qt ard aft wise à 
shed agot gaat Areas | 


If a oonoh filled with water is waved over Kekava, that is, the élagrima stone, and the water is sprinkled cver 
the possessed, the devil disappears,” 
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ne»klaco of shells were found.”? The £aAKA or conch is the product of Ceylon. The people 
of Ceylon and of Indis saw circles of the éaaks into armlets and toe-ringa.!  Armlets of 
couch circles used to be much worn by Gujarát Hindus, They were made in Junágadh in 
KaghiAwip, but the manufacture has been almost entirely destroyed by the competition of 
lacquered wood and ivory bracelets.” 


The Chinese hold cockle-shells sacred, and wear beads and necklaces of voluta montlis.? 
A blast on a conch trumpet is the signal for the opening of a military review in China.” 
The conch ia blown in Japanese processions’ and in Melanesia to scare spirite.' Tho chief 
representative of the Hervey Islanders’ god, Kongo, is a conch-shell.7” Most of the ornaments ` 
worn by the Motus are shells ground or bored by a rude drill,” The Motus have no regular 
macriage ceremony. Ten white shell armlets, two shell necklaces, an axe, and & pig are given 
by she bridegroom to the bride's father, and he takes his wife home.” A shell is a favourite 
brow ornament among the Meketo and Mahenge Hast Africans, and it is a charm and 
neck ornament among the Ugogo negroes.! In West Africa, the women of Guinea wear 
bracelets of cowry or porcelain shells.» The Gold Coast negroes wore bags of shells as 
fotizhes. Hottentot women wear ostrich-shell girdles and cowries in their hair. Shells are 
hung in tents in Nubia.’ In 1824, the foot-soldiers of the Central African Bournoese wore 
round the loins a tanned skin strong with coarse shells In South Africa, Dr. Livingstone 
was presented with & conical shell to hang round his neck. Stanley mentions men in Kast 
Africa wearing shells above the elbow and a shell circle round the head. A shell and a string 
of bsads were given to Dr. Livingstone by a Bouth African tribe to avert his anger.Ü! By the 
Congo people new shells are called God's people.” Cowries are profusely used in their head- 
dress by South Central African women?! Among some tribes of Sduth Central Africa, women 
wear a sholl in a hole in the upper lip. The people of the Island of Thana employ the shell of 
volw-a episcopalis as a hatchet, fixing ib in a handle. The people of the Arru Islands, west of | 
New Guinea, uso armlets of white shells. The Papuans of New Guinea place a shell in the 
midcle of their girdle.* They also wear shells, fish-bone armlets, copper or silver wire, bands of 
plaited rattan, and pandanus leaves! New Zealanders wear head, neck and waist ornaments 
of sells, and, like the people of the New Hebrides and many other Easterns, they use the 
mures tritonis as a military horn. The New Merican Indians wear ornaments made of shells,™ 
North American Indians use the venus mercenaria as money.” Sea shells were popular 
charms among the Indians of the North American Ooast. The women of the Antilles; in the 
West Indies, clashed armlets and anklete of shell when they danced before their gods! 


a — 
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In Europe, red pigment aud pioroed sen-shells have been found in the Dordogne Caves in 
tho south of France? In the Bologna Musoum shells are shewn among the eontents of 
Etrurian and later Umbrian tombe. Tho Romans kept thoir salt nnd perfumes in cockle 
eholls.& In the north of Sootlaud, before the introduction of Christianity, warriors drank out of 
shells, a practice which continuesin the use of horn or silver drinking cupe still called shells.5 Tho : 
sholl was ono of the carlier ornaments which the Ohristiaus continued to regard as worshipful. 
Tho shell continued a favourite emblom and ornament,® and was oarved on tombs, sometimes 
with tho addition of wings.” In the Middle Ages, pilgrims to the shrine of St, James, at Com- 
postella in Spaiu, and also pilgrims, after their return from the Holy Land, wore a scalp on 
their hat or coat The women of the Levant still deck their hair with porcelains, that is, with 
cowrios? In Guernsey, the shells of the edible sea-ear'? are plastered on house walls ns an 
ornamont,) European gypsies hold the cowry sacred, and hang cowries round their doukeys’ 
nocks to ward off ovil influenoces.3 Among the Turks, as among the ancient Greeks, the cowry 
ia a potont charm against fascination. ` : 

Tho worship of tho shall as a guardian, a guardian body, or a guardian home seems based 
on the early uso of »holl-fish as a leading nrtiole of food. In addition to the guardian influenoe 
of tho shell-fish as food and ns medicine was the value of the pounded shell as an absorbant, 14 
These grounds of worsbip may have been strengthened by the shining in the dark of the oyster . 
and af one of the sunils (elis iuntAina).15 Finally, as shewn by their scientific names, the 
shapes of several shells identifies them as specially tempting guardian shrines, f 


Spirita. — Spirit, or Spirits, was originally applied to the air, steam, or breath of 
certain heated substances. In common use tho term is limited to the condensed steam 
or breath of fermented liquors. The limiting of the term spirit or spirits to intoxicating 
spirits or alcohol may be partly due to the commonness and familinrity of intoxicating spirits 
` compared with the othor varieties of spirit which are known chiefly to the chemist This 
explanation may to some extent be accepted. At tbe samo time, apart from iis special com- 
monnesas, the properties of alcohol are in’ agreement with its monopoly of the term spirit or 
spirits. Jw guordian-offect in dispelling sadness or bad spirits, its flend-force maddening or 
making unconscious, ita flory nature both in taste and in burning, its virtuo as an antiseptic or 
se&ror of the demon corruption enforce the belief that aloohol is a spirit or a gpirit-homo, 


Wine or strong drink cheered man, drove out sadness, and made the drinker like one 
guardinn-poesossed. Therefore, strong drink was feared by evil spirits and drove them 
away. To koop away or to drive out the spirit of sadness it was good to get drunk ance a 
month. This, says Burton,!* was maintained by some heathen dissolute Arabians and profane 
Christians, It was exploded by the- Rabbi Moses, and copiously confuted by a sixteenth oentnry 
phrsician of Milan. 
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12 Leland’s Gypsies, p. 209. D Elworthy's The hil Eye, p. 128, 

M Compare Bary. Brit. Fourth Edition, Vol. VI, pp. 417 and 449, where the Roman snail (Aska pomatia) ix 
mid to have beon introduced by Sir Kenelm Digby (1650) as a cure for consumption. The Hindus (Wise's Hindy 
gr er ua 185) maoeraie a faARA in lime-juioo and use it as a medicine. ] g 

¥ Op. cit. pp. +19, 451. Tavs this shining of shell-fiah has attracted wondering notice is supported 
Suseox practice (Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 45) cf calling the lambent flame which sometimes rises from oe 
‘bofure doath shell-fire. ` 
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Among the KhAnddsh Pávràs the usual marriage ceremonies begin by the boy's father 
takirg a liquor jar to the girl's house and sprinkling some of its contents on the floor of the 
marrage booth.9 Pàvrås also make offerings of rico and kAirá liquor to their deity called 
Bivi Kumbha at the opening of the marriage ceremony.” Among the Nakrt Kunb!s of Thana 
the bride and bridegroom are each seated ona wooden stool, and liquor is given them to drink 
as soon as the marriage ceremony is completel.9 The Dhrava Prabhus of Poona, after 
child birth, wash the mother with brandy and hot water! Similarly, probably as an antiseptic 
or cozruption-soarer, the good Samaritan of the New Testament parable dressed the traveller's 
wounds with oil and wine. The Telnüg! Nbavts of Poona driuk liquor both at their woddings 
aud fanerals. The Shôlipur Márwárl Brahmans, on the full-moon of Agvin (September-October), 
drink liquor in honour of their goddess Ambibii. Among the. Bijapur Bedars, whon an 
odultzess is let back into caste, her hair is out, and, to purify her, her lips are touched 
with a red-hot coal of the ru? bush, and a little liquor is given her to drink.$ The Dharwar 
Koravara, a tribe of hunters, drink liquor when & girl comes of age. 3 


Among the Gonds, on the day before a wedding, the fathers of the bride and bridegroom 
drink liquor together ;?! duriug the wedding, liquor is wavod round the heads of tho bride and 
bridegroom, and, after the wedding is over, the wedding guests have a feast with liquor. The 
PAdAl Gonds are purified by drinking spirits.” Aftera Gond birth the women of the house drink 
liquor. They koep the water in which the mother and child were washed, and pour liquor over 
it, and after a funeral they sprinkle the mourners with liquor. The Hos of South-West Bengal 
nse noise and hard drinking to drivo out haunting or possessing spirits. The Orata of Enst 
Bengel pleases the gods most when he makes merry by dancing all night and drinking liquor.” 
The Velamara, a wild tribe of Travancore, use ardont spirits when they make offerings to 
sheir gods. They also drink spirits at births and funerals, The early tribes of the Central 
Provtnoes are notorious for excessive drinking. All acts of worship end in drunkenness." 
According to certain authorities the worshippers: of Biva should drink spirits on his great 
night in February.” In the Védic hymns the intoxicating juice of the soma is a guardian 
which drives off evil infüuoroes as is shown by the help Séma gave the god Indra in his battle 
with the demons. The worahipfulness of spirits is still more clearly brought out in the 
Persian religion, as is natural in & religion which considered feasting good and fasting evil. 
The smallest use of Aoma secures the slaughter of a thousnud evil spirits or déoas. Honau makes 
the scul of the pooreqnal to tho soul of the rich ; Aoma ia the healer, tho winner, tho bringer 
of wisdom, the scarer of plague.9 Among the Beni-[srá'ila of tho Bombay Konkan, on tho, 
eroning of the sixth day after a birth, men aro called and sib all night on mats in the vorandah, 
siuging ond drinking.? When a Boni-Isri'il boy is ciroumoised ‘the wound is dressed with 

*brandr and oil& Ab a Boni-Isrlil marriage the bride and bridegroom togothor drink wine, 
and afterwards the bridegroom pours wine into the bride's mouth. Tho Beni-Isrf’tls drop 
grape-juice and sugar-candy into the mouth of the dying. In early times ( B, O. 1500 ), 
the Je-rs were ordered tọ pour strong wine unto tho Lord fora drink-offering. Tho filling of 
a oup ef wine for Elijah is part of the modern passovor. 


Lr a M — 
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Vesaola full of drink were set in Tatar and Upper Egypt funeral pita. In China, a fenst 
` is begun by pouring out liquor, a form of grace before meat.47 At some fensts a loving cup is 
also blessed and passed round. In drinking, the Chinese clink coupe in old English style 49 
The followers of the Grand Lema of Tibet offer their god bread and wine. The 'Áinos, £n 
early tribe of North Japan, before drinking, throw liquor or saki over the head, aa an offering 
to the spirita"! Rice beer is offered to the gods of the sea ina Shinto temple in Japan. Tae 
oustom of drinking healths is prevalent in Japan.® In Oontral Africa, possessing or hanntiag 
spirits are driven, out by forcing the possessed to drink. The Wanikis of East Africa 
carouse at marriages, deaths and all other religions rites.5 In Hast Africa, the peoplo of the 
Ugogo country mourn their ohief by pouring liquor and sprinkling ashes over the body.“ In 
Dahomey, the custom of drinking -toasta is observed, apparently with the same object as 
smoking toasts in New Guinea. In East Africa, plantain spirit is a favourite medicine, oftan 
curing illness.9 At their religious feasta the Indians of South America get hopelessly drunk.to 
In Jamaica, when negroes have to out down a saored silk-cotton tree, they pour much wine 
round the roots of the tree, and the cutters are made to drink until they are drunk"! [n 
Moxico, during the five bad days that come overy four years, children were made to pusa 
through fire and to drink spirite.3 The Mexicans washed in wine, and considered wine holy.9 
At present, in Mexico, on entering the tinacal or brewery where the pulque or bitter aloe mik, 
the Soma of the New World, forments, every one says “Alabo à Dios, I praise God," and 
roverently takos off his hat. When a fresh supply of aloe milk is poured into the vat the 
vatman with a long switch makes the sign of the croas in the curdled milk already in the vat 
saying “ Hail, most Holy Mary." To this the milk-bringer replies : “ I praise God and tho mast 
Holy Trinity.” . P 


In the Egyptian, ritual (D. C. 2000), to keep ovil spirits from coming near the dead bocy, 
ihe mourner, morning. and evening, sprinkled the whole house with sacred herbs and liquor". 
A law bound'the aucient Athenians to keep to the last pure and unmixed wine for a relishing 
taste to the honour of the good genius. The Greek funeral fire was pub ont with wine, 
In Rome, the object of drinking wine by the men who ran round the town in the Lupercacia 
seems to have been to drive away spirits. Roman funerals sometimes ended in boistercos 
scenes.% Before the Roman senate began business each senator dropped wine and incense pn 
the altar,’ The early Skandinnvians had the custom of drinking immoderately at the winrer 
solstice in honour of the gods.70 ` After sacrificing they drank to Odin for viotory and to Njcrd 
and Freja for a good season. They also drank to friends killed in battle. When they became 
Christians they drank to God, to Obrist, and to the saints. In Skandinavia, a new kg 
always drank on ox-horn of wine before sitting on the throne.” Liquor is drunk in Russia 


46 Yule’s Cathay, p. 509, «7 Gray'« China, Vol. IT. p. 66. 

#8 Kidd's Okina, p. 324. ; $ © Onbbold's Ohinses, p. 53, 

® Inman's Anolent Faiths, Vol, IL p. 203. R Bt. John’s Nipon, p. 29. 

52 Reed's Japan, Vol. IL p, 14$, 93 Op, cit. Vol. IL p. 180, 

H Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. IL p. 148, 9 Now's East Africa, p. 06. 

9 Oamoron's Across Africa, Vol, L p. 130, Burton's Dahomey, Vol. I. p. 208, 
H Inglo's Ausirakian Cousins, p. 88, > Now's Kart Africa, p. 997. 
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doing an injury. This detail is on illustration of tho law mentioned in the previous note on “ Liquor,” that -he 
oaremonisl drinker is a scepe-goat drinking from duty in order that the angry or evil influence may house itself in 
him and so cause no general mischief, 
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üfzr a baptism.” A loving cap goes the round of the table at a Russian Imperial banquet.’ 
Rad. wine is poured in the form of a oross on the throne or altar-table of a Russian ohuroh.!* 
Tte Germans, at their feasts, drank each other's health io turn, salating each other by name. 
Peroy (1770) adds one custom of drinking to the memory of the dead instead of to the spirits 
of the dead." Among the early Soottish Highlanders, according to the poems of Ossian 
(A. D. 800-60), spirits, drunk out of shells, were held in high honour.” The worshipfuluoss 
of several sacred English trecs, among them the birch, alder, fir and mountain ash or rowan, 
secms to be due to the fact that liquor was made from them.” The English word ale used to 
mcan a feast." To apill wine is lucky, since wine poured out drives off evil spirita. Tho evil 
omen of spilling salt is turned aside by pouring out wine. In Scotland, special hard-drinking 
marked the suicide's funeral, the body had to be baptised in whiskey.*! In England, in 1827, 
it vas usual after a death to lay in the mouth of a bee-hive some wine-scaked funeral cakes.” 
W aile seeing the Now Year in, householders drank spiced hot ale called lamb’s wool. Paupers, 
or in some districts young womeu,* carried from door to door a bowl of spiced ale adorned with 
ribbons singing songs. These bowls were known os Wassail bowla from the Anglo-Saxon Wes 
hau, Be in health. In old times, in Yorkshire, fishers sprinkled the prows of their boats with 
goed liquor, a custom they had learnt from their ancestors, and which lives in the breaking 
of t bottle of wine over a ship's bow in launching her. After his coronation the English king 
takes the Sacrament of bread and wine.” 


Bpittle. — All the world over the rubbing on of spittle, apasal of the fasting spittle, has . 
been found to cure wounds.and to lessen inflammation. Spittle is, therefore, a wide- 
spread guardian or spirit-scarer. Again, spittle is one of the issues of the body, and, as all 
isaces hold part or some of -the spirits of him from whose body they oome, it follows that the 
spistle-issue of a holy man has spociel healing and evil-scaring properties. Once more: if 
spittle is a guardian home and is also a home of $he spirit of the spitter, it follows thai spittle is 
B Lkely lodging for trespassing, possessing and other evil spirits. When, by inhaling, 
smelling or otherwige, a person becomes possessed by an influence, disease, or other evil spirit, 

- the trespassing spirit is likely to make his abode in the spittle of the possessed. It follows that, 
by getting rid of his spittle, the person trespassed upon is likely to get rid of the disease-spirit 
or cther evil lodger. These three experiences and oonolusions, namely, that spittle is hoaling, 
that in his apittle lives some of & man’s spirit or spirits, that as trespassing spirits lodge in the 
spitcle of the possessod thoy may be spat out, seem to form the sense basis of the world-wide 
honour and horror of spittle which the following cases illustrate. 


In the Konksn, that is, the scaboard to the north and south of Bombay, whon & 
person is affected by the Evil Eye, sali and mustard seed are waved round his face and 
thrcwn into fire, and ho is told to spit. In Gujarat, when a Shifa travela with u 
Sanit, ho spits secretly to avert or svaunt the evil Sunnt influence. Among the 
human-sacrificing Khonds of North-East Madras, Macpherson noted in 1842 that a 
morber of a tribe who did not sacrifice said to a sacrifioer: — “You traffic in your 





—— 
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child's blood," and spat in his faoe,9 In North India, itch is cured by rubbing in saliva. 
Among the Roman Catholics of North Kanara, at baptism, the priest wets the tip of his thumb 
with spittle, and with it touches the child's ears and nostrils.3 Dubois (A. D. 1810) describes 
a monastery, ten miles from Ohinnerüyapatan (Beringüpatam) where lived a Hindu teacher 
whose followers quarrelled for his spittle. In agreement with one of the traditions of the 
Prophet, Muhammadans, in wakening after a bad dream, spit on the left side and ask 
divine protection against Seten.M 

Among the Kirghls tribes of Central Asia, the sorcerers or spirit-scarers whip the sick till 
blood comes and then spit in his face. The Polynesian legends tell that spirits were made 
from the spittle of the gods. The Australians throw dust on their feet and spit as signs of 
hostility.” Among the Musalmáns of North-West Africa, the spittle of a madman or a 
lunatio is considered a blessing. The saying is: — “O blessed Nazarene, what God has given 
let not man wipe away. Thou shalt be happy, Sidi Moma has spat upon thee, "t9 


When a Hottentot has to pass the night in the wilds he chews a root, and spite 
in a cirele round him, and within this circle no evil animal can come. In preparing 
a charm, the negroes of West Africa mutter sentences, and spit thrice on a stone! 
Barbot (1700), quoted by Burton,! notices that. the interpreter of the king of Zanar 
in West Africa took one of the royal foet in his hands, spat on the sole, and licked it 
The priest qf the Waruas gets an offering of six fowls from the chief's wife, spits ir 
her face, and she is happy. Stanley? says that king Lukongeh of Ukerewe in Eas: 
Africa is believed to have superhuman powers. When his subjects approach him they olap 
their hands and kneel. If the king is pleased he blows and spita into their hands, and they 
rub their faces with the spittle. In inner West Africa, when a ohild is named, the school- 
master spits thrice into its face, and when the people see the new moon they spit on thei- 
hands and rub them over their faces. Ata big festival the king of Dahomey, in Westerm 
Africa, spits on the drum-sticks before they are used.? The people of Madagascar think tha; 
the fasting spittle oures sore ears and eyes. Also when they smpll a bad smell they spit,” 
Among the Waruas of Central Africa spitting on a person is considered an attempt to bowitch. 
Among the Dynrs of the White Nile the nsual salutation, when two people meet, is to spis 
on each other. The spitting is a token of affection and good-will. In Central Africa, on ths 
seventh day after birth, the priest spits thrice on the child's face.!° When a Sonth African 
Bakwain sees an alligator, he says, ** There is Bin," and spits on the ground.!! The West Africana 
negro will not pass the rock or tree where a spirit lives without laying or ita leaf, & shell ani 
some spittle.4 When Mungo Park (1800) started on his journey up the Niger, his Negro guida 
picked upa stone, murmured some words over it, spat on it, and thiew it in front to driv 
away evil inflnenoes.! Here the stone is a spirit-home, the words made a spirit pass into thes 
stone, the spittle kept the spirit from harm, and the spirit, coaxed into becoming a guardiar, 
drove off all other spirite. In North-East Africa, certain tribes salute by spitting into eca 
other's faces, The traveller Johnson was much sought after as a medicine-man, and his saluta 
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was so valued that he had to keep his mouth full of water,!4 In North Africa, the priest of the 
Afandingoes spite thrice in the face of achild when he names it, On new-moon days, in 
Africa, people say prayers, spit on their hands, and r&b their hands on their fnoe.]? A Zola 
woman, attacked by her husband's spirit, keeps the spittle that gathers in her mouth while she 
Creams, aud the exorcist buries itin a hole.’ Abyssinian Ohristians think it & sin to spit on 
the day they take the Sacrament,!* l 


In America, & traveller rubs his legs with grass, spits on the grass, and lays it on a 
cross-road shrine and drives off the demon of tiredness.? The Peruvians spat on the ground 
as a sign of contempt and abhorrenoa.® Frobisher (A. D, 1577) tells of a Greenland woman 
who, when her child was wounded by an arrow, took off the English doctor’s salves and licking 
fhe wound with her own tongue, not much unlike an English dog, healed the child's arm. 


Among the olgssio Greeks, women when alarmed spat into their bosoms.™ The girl 
à Theocritus’ Idyll, xx. (B. O. 200), spat thrice on her robe to scare an unwelcome 
bver. Imeian (A. D. 150) mentions spitting thrice in the face as part’of an incantation.P 
Locording to Athenseus (A. D. 200) doves spit into the mouths of their young to guard 
them against faacination.M At the sight of an epileptic or of a madman the ancient 
Greeks spat thrice into their bosom.% Galen (A. D. 109) held that epilepsy and contagion 
were scared by spitting. To spit on the hand added strength to a blow. Fasting spittle oured 
boils. Galen advised spitting on meeting a lame man on the right; spitting into the bosom in 
framing a wish: spitting thrice in saying a prayer and in taking medicine.® The Romans 
spat into the folds of their dress to keep off the Evil Eye.” Both Tibullus (B. O. 40) and Per- 
sins (A. D. 50) praise spittle asa guard against the Evil Hye.™ According to Pliny (A. D. 70) 
serpents cannot abide spittle more than scalding water : fasting spittle killed them,'* A woman's 
fasting spittle cured blood-shot eyes. Spitting on the person struck with the falling sickness 
prevanted infeotion, and spitting in the eyes of a witch broke her power to enchant.) Ifa 
stranger looks on a child asleep the nurse spits thrice. Boxers spit in their hands to mske 
ilo blow heavy: to spit in meeting a lame man, or in passing a place where danger has been 
rcn, prevents ill-luck. Fasting spittle cures warts, boils and inflamed eyes, skin, and wounds.* 
Baittle rubbed behind the ear drives ont gloomy fancies ; rubbed on the brow it stops a fit of 
ccughing. The Emperor Vespasian (A. D. 90) cured the blind by rubbing his eyes with 
spittleJ^ Ata Roman birth the nurse touched the infant's lips and forehead with spittle.” 

Christ healed the eyes of the blind by anointing them with olay and spittle.9 Theauthority 
of this miracle is given as the reason why the Boman practice of touching the new-born bebe 
with spittle was continued in Baptism by the Ohristian Ohuroh.** The Ohristian catechumen 
spat thrice at the devil. During the fourth century & Obristian soot, called the Meesalians, 
made spitting a religious exercise in hopes of spitting out the devils they mhaled.41 Of the 
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high value attached to spitting by others than Christians during the fourth century Philagsna’ 
saying is proof: — * When you spit into the drug pot use no barbarous names, The spitt e 
without the names is just as healing.) That the object of the Catholic priest in touchirg 
the ears and nostrils of the infant or catechumen at Baptism is to scare ovil spirits is 
shewn in the service for adult Baptism, where, when the priest applies the spittle to the 
nostrils, he says: — ''Devil be put to flight for the judgment of God is near." 9 The healirg 
spittle and the spittle of hateare the same both in virtue and in object, naniely, to scare the dev 1. 
In tho Russian Baptism sermon, when, on behalf of the child, the God-father and God-mothar 
renounce the Prince of Darkness, they bow and epit at the Princo. The old respect for spittle 
continues among modern Greeks, The modern Greek woman, like the classic Greek, when 
alarmed, spits into her own bosom. _ The modern Greek, like the Slay, is shy of praise, If 
praised ho tries to save himself by spitting ;¢ if a child is praised the mother or nurse blows a 
spray over it,4? The classic beliefs about spittle remain fresh in modern Italy. In 1628, when 
De la Valle was travelling near Mangalore, in India, he saw in & forest shrine a statue of Birimo-o 
(apparently Bhairav) or Buto (Bhüta), a savage god, spotin its face three times, and wentaway +8 
At the present time, in Italy, fasting spittle rubbed on the knee cures blear eyes, cancer ard 
paiusin the neok. To spit in the right shoe scares fascination.” Inthe Middle Ages, in Span 
as in Italy, to spitin the face had the sense that the person spat upon was a devil or was devil 
possessed. Saint Eulalia, the Spanish Ohristian girl, spat in the face of her judge.” <n 
Roumania, you must not praisea baby or say any one looks well -without spitting’! In | 
Transylvania, the Saxons hold that spitting has great power to keep off spells and other ovils2 
Tho Wotyok Fins of Kast Russia beat evil influences ont of every house by olubs and lighted 
twigs, shut the door, and spit at the ousted devil. - Ina Russian story a blind maiden ourss 
her eyes by rubbing them with her own snliya.“ Before a witoh's house and in crossing haunted 
water by night Germans spit thrice. In Germany, if a fisher spits on a pot hook and calls cn 
the devil, he will catch fish, In France, hair that comes ont in combing and cut hair have 5o 
be spat on to prevent shem becoming enchanted.5? According to Aubrey (A, D. 1650) if ycu 
praised & horse belonging to one of the wild Irish, the owner spat on the animal. In Irelani, 
in 1660, a child who had been eye-bitten might be cured by being spat on. Still in West 
Galway and other ontlying parts of Ireland a new-born child or a beast, when first seen, 
must be spat on, especially if praised, since praise brings bed luck, The first money 
earned in the morning is spat on for good luck. An animal beginning to recover from 
sickness must be spat on. The people of Cork spit on the ground in front of any ore 
whom they wish to bring into’ trouble.© 


In the seventeenth century in Scotland, the skilful cured sick animals by spitting." Tl 
the present century fasting spittle cured warts and skin diseases. In making a bargain 
it was the rule that the parties shonld spit each in his own hand before the final settling 
grasp. In Kast Sootland, if -a fish-hook catches at the bottom of tho sea, some eyl- 
eyed person is believed to hold it. The fisher takea a bit of seaweed, spits on ‘t 





‘1 Black's Foll Medicine, pp. 188, 184, t: The Golden Hanval, p. 709. 
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throws it overboard, and again spite to overcome the ill-wisher.M To spit to windward 
is unlccky.% The sense seems to be that the fair wind resents being treated as a fiend or 
foul w.nd and go camses mischief. The belief is widespread. Besides, in different parts of 
Lurope, it has been recorded in the Maldiv Islands and in China. In the small island 
of Foula off Shetland, in dressing a sheep, the gall is carefully taken out, thrice spat 
on, ani covered with ashes that no dog may see it. In 8t, Kilda, the last funeral 
rite is to spit on the grave, . 

In England, up to the tenth century, the Saxons put spittle into their holy salve.” 
Spittle is also an ingredient in Herrick's charm (A. D. 1650) :— 


* Saored spittle bring you hither, 
Meal and it now mix together, 
And a little oil with either.''7e 


During the Middle Ages, spitting om the joints cured rheumatism, Up to the present 
century the power of a man with an Evil Eye was destroyed by spitting thrice in his face.’ 
Fasting spittle rubbed on warts oured them: fasting spittle was also rubbed on new 
shillings that were to be used to cure ringworm.” To spit thrice averted the ill-luck caused 
by meezing & person who squints.? Ifa dog bites a child the owner of the dog should spit 
on the hand of the child's mother.74 A sleeping foot is cured by marking on ib & cross with 
spittle. The fasting spittle of men was believed to cure snake-bite.$ It is recorded that, on 
16th Acgust 1839, to cure her of the Evil Eye, a womaa‘spat in the face of another woman who 
squinted.?? An English cure for the scrofula was for a fasting virgin to spit three times, touch 
the sore, and say :— “Apollo denies that the heat of the plague can increase when a naked virgin 
quencheth it.” When an English baby yawns, the nurse spits dr pretends to spit into ite 
mouth.® Ifany one regrets having given a blow and spits in the hand that dealt the blow 
the pereon struck will cease to suffer. In Cheshire, in 1748, Brigget Brotock, an old woman, 
wrough> many cures by rabbing with fasting spitéle.9! In Yorkshire, in 1800, it was the rule 
&o spit three times in the face of any one with the Evil Bye, In North England, and also in 
Lincolnshire, fish-women and huckasters spit on the handsel or saorifice, that is, on the first 
money they take in the morning. In North England, any one who geos & horse-shoe or a piece 
of iron ehould take it up, spit on it, and throw it over his left shoulder. He should frame o 
wish, acd if he can keep the secret to himself his wish will be granted.M In Staffordshire, 
fasting epittle cures warts. In Staffordshire, when à dog is heard to howl, which is caused 
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by his seeing an evil apirit, the risk of attack from the spirit is avoided by taking off voar left 
shoe and spitting on its sole. In Kent, when a funeral passes, people troubled with warts 
wet the foretinger with spittle, rnb the wart and say :—“ My wart goes with yon.” Ia a stone 
wall in Norfolk Road, Brighton (A. D. 1875), is a erystal which school-boys call the hcly stone, 
and in passing spit on it forluok.9 The Devonshire peasant, when he sees one magpis, which 
is unlucky, spits thrice over his right shoulder.® 


Sugar. — Sugar, one of the wholesomest, most fattening and most cheering of Zoods, is 
a ohief protection against evil spirite. Among the higher Hindus of Bombay, >n such 
auspicions occasions as betrothal and coming of age, sugar or sugar-cakes called dacdsds are 
handed tothe gnests, In the Konkan, among Bráhmans, when a girl comes of age, a lighred lamp 
is waved round her face and a pinch of sugar is given ber to oat. So also when a Konkan 
Brihmay starte on a long journey, curds and sugar are given him to sip in order that no 
evil may befall him by the way.*! The household gods of the Dekhan and Konkan B-&hmags 
are daily washed in the paichámruta or five deathless, that is, milk, curds, olarifled butter, honey 
and sugar’? The Govardhan or Gola: Brahmans of Poona lay molasses in front of the cot in 
which a child is born. In the Dekhan Raméét marriage, the bride puts molasses into tha month 
of the bridegroom and of his father and mother The Bombay Prabhu in his morning visit 
to worship the cow offers her sugar? In the Dekhan, on Dasará day (September-Octoter), the 
horse, when worshipped, is fed on sugar.°6 The Dekhan Ohitpávan, when beginning to bnild 
his marriage booth, makes a squareand lays sugar on it.” In the Dekhan, sweet milk is dropped 
into the dead Mang’s mouth. In Nasik, when a ohild has small-pox, the mother we ghs the 
child against molasses in the amall-pox goddess’s temple. The Nagar Jain Marwirts offor sugar 
to the wedding betelnut Ganpati,” and the Jain funeral feast consiats of sweet dishes10 At the 
beginning of a new year’s ploughing Bijapur Raddis give their bullocks a aweet dish, and 
wave dressed food round them.! Sugared water is put into the month of the dying Kanara 
Masalmán Among the Belgaum Korvts; the bride and bridegroom feed each other with 
sweetened rice. The R&jputs of Káthilwár distribute molasses on the day of naming and 
betrothal* Among the Dbfrwip Müdhav Brihinags nothing sweet is eaten in the nouse of 
mourning for thirteen days after a death,’ apparently to avoid the risk of prematurely driving 
away the spirit whioh should stay in and about the house for twelve days, and should rot leave 
until the thirteenth day after the performance of the péthdya érdddh which enables tke spirit 
to proceed on his journey to heaven: The Brávaks after a birth distribute molaeses and 
sesamum seed. In Western India, among higher Hindus, sugar and seaamum seed aro distributed 
to friends and relations on the Bahükrint day (12th January), on which the sun crosses the 
sign of Capricorn, and on the 1st of Chaitra (March-April) people eat stm leaves and sugar ih 
ordor that they may not suffer from any disease during the year! In Mysor, fine white soft 
sugar is made into shapes at weddings and on other great occasions, and given to gneste.2 The 
Beni-Iará'ils of the Konkan havea ceremony called sd&Aar puda, or sugar eating, a8 & preliminary 
to marriage, In Kâthiâwâr, on the bright second of every month, people light a, fire,on the - 
a Re e rer 
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seashore, throw clarified butter into the fire and sugared milk into the see,!? On the third 
of November 1886, Hài Pannålål, the: minister of Udaipur in R&jputin’, gave a feast to: 
twenty-flre thousand people in memory.of his mother, The Mahajins or Banias, in Udaipur 
and eighty villages. round, ate over thirty-one thousand pounds (three hundred mans). of 
sugar in sweetmeats.! The Holi or spring festival on the March-April foll-moon is a 

- great time for sweetmeats. In Bombay, shops are full of necklaces of sugar medals stamped 
with the lucky face of Binghmukh or Old Horny. The Indian Musalmin pours some 
drops of sugared water into the mouth of the dying?” The sweetened juice of the konma 
(Asclepiac asida) is dropped into the mouth of thé new-born Parsf.!4 In honour of & Parst 
girl’s firat pregnancy, both her own and her hasband’s families distribute sweetmeate. 15 


When the Egyptian Muslim bridegrdom comes to the bride’s room he sprinkles sugar and 
almonds on the bride's head and on the heads of the women with her.15 In Italy, in A. D. 1590, on 
Christmas Eve, sweetmeats were given to the Fathers in the Vatican.’ At Milan, during the 

*Carnival, strings of: carriages “and wagons pass laden with small sugar knobs about the size of 
pees. Tte balconies are crowded with people with large stores of these pellets. And between 
the peop.e in the wagons and those in the verandahs such quantities of comfits are thrown 
that, when the procession has passed, the street is as white as after a smart shower-of snow.!8 
In Novercber 1657, at the wedding of his daughter, Oliver Cromwell threw sack posset of wet 
sweetmeats among the ladies, and daubed with wet sweetmeata the stools where they were to 
ait? In West Sootland (1880), when a babe is taken to a strange house for the firat time, the 
head of the house must put sugar into its mouth and wish it well. In North Hants, on 
Sb. Andrew's day, a bell called Tandrew is rung and sweet toffoo i ia eaten. 


Sulphur. — Sulphur as a healer, a disinfectant, and a fire-maker, is the dread of spirits. 
Among tke ancient Jews the wedding crown was of salt and sulphur. In Egypt, at the 
prooessior of Isis, a boat was carried which had been purifled with a lighted torch, an egg, and 
sulphur.* Ata Greek sacrifice the vessels were purified by rubbing them with brimstone.M 
Those who took part in the Baochio mysteries were purified with fire, sulphur and air.¥ 
Theocritus (B. O. 200) advises the herdsman to purify his house with sulphur, and then 
rain upon it innocuous water and the accustomed salt. Before Medea began her rites for 
renewing Jason’s father's youth, she thrice purified him with fire, water and silphur.” The 
Romans, in their early shepherd-festival of the Palilia (2let April) to purify them, rubbed 
sheep with sulphur or made them pass through the smoke of sulphur, rosemary, flrewood, and 
incense. Pliny (A. D. 70), apparently referring to the practice described by Theocritus, 
says that the Romans burnt sulphur to hallow houses, because its smell drove off fiends 
and'spirite.9 He also mentions sulphur asa oure for leprosy, cough and scorpion bite.» 
Tibullus (3. O. 40) speaks of purifying. with sulphur, and Amertius Nemesianus recommends 
the shepberd who is worried with a love charm to lustrate himself thrice with chaplets, 
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and to burn laurel leaves with sulphur and pour wine over them." Some very prinitive . 


people rub stones and feathers with sulphur in kindling fire,” 


In England, the belief in the cleansing virtue of sulphur survived the Reformation. Herrick 
writes : — “ I'llexpiate with sulphur, hair and saltand with the humour of the onystal spring. H 
Brown notes among tho '* Vulgar Errors” of that time (A. D. 1650) the belief that bitumen; pitch 


in 1747, notes that in England in 1720 some rolls of brimstone had been found in a grave,” 
In the North of Fingland, in 1825, a babe at ita first visit to a homse was presented with an 
-0gg, & handful of salt, and a bunch of matches. In Scotland, Dalzell notes that sulphur emoke 
was perhaps the commonest way of soaring the devil? In Scotland, in 1850, the sulphur 
fumes of a gas work oured & child of whooping-oough.9  Bulphurous acid is a valuable 
disinfectant.® Of recent years, in Bombay and in Thin near Bombay, the burning of su_phur 
fires has been found serviceable in epidemic attacks of cholera.“ It is probably not so nuch 
because of man’s experience of the misery òf burna or of suffocation by sulphur fumes aa 
because of their value in guarding against disoeso, that is, in scaring spirits, that firs and 
sulphur form so important a part in the upholstery of Milton’s Hell, 


(To be continued.) j 





FOLKLORE IN THE OENTRAL PROVINOES OF INDIA. 
BY M. N. VENKSTSWAMI OF NAGPUR, 
No. 7. — Idlan, Princess of Bwbies 
Oxo3 upon a time in a certain country there lived in great amity the son of & carpenter, 
the son of the kétwél, the son of the minister, and the son of the king. Finding the abaenoo 


The carpenter’s son kept the first watch. But hardly had he begun his watch when there 
appeared near him a beautiful young woman, making a musical sound by the jingling of the 
silver bells which adorned her ankles, On finding, however, the watcher awake, she retreated 
& hundred yards in the twinkling of an eye. On this the carpenter's son spoke within himself 
thus :— 

"Oh! what have I done? By my vigilance I have been the censo at this time of night of 
driving away one — it may be a sister or a daughter-inlaw — standing perhaps in need of 
human help in this unfrequented desert." 


The woman, divining these thoughts, retraced her stepa, and taking her seat gracefully on 
the watcher’s knee, carried on a loving conversation ; but as soon as he became sleepy ahe ate 
him up and his steed together with the saddle, bridle and all. 


Tt was now the turn of the Aéfwil’s son to keep the second watch, When ‘he went to his 
post at the allotted time he did not find the carpenter's son there. He inwardly reproached for 
having run away, and jeopardising his companions, remarking that the culprit's relatives 
should be hanged for this breach of faith, 


= Op. oft. p. 907. A Tylor’s Barly History of Mankind, p. 948, 
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As in the case of the carpenter's son, the woman with the jingling ornamenta oame near 
the c6fwéls son, and, on findihg him awake, quick as thought went back a hundred yards, 
But when there came into his mind kindly thoughts, the captivating seducer, divining them, 
retreced her steps, and coming up to the Bófwéls son sat on his knee, and began talking 
pleasantly. Hardly had the watcher begun to feel sleepy, when she gulped him down, 
and also his steed, saddle and bridle, for she was an ogress. 


It was now the turn of the minister's gon to watch. On commencing his watch, he noticed 
tho absence of both his predecessors and reproached his faithless companions to himself foi 
having deserted the prinoe, and at the same uttered a threat that ho would get bott 
the sulprits' relatives hanged for this breach of faith? But then the same beautifm 
woman approached, and, on finding the minister's son awake, went back a hundred yards in 
the twinkling of an eye. When, however, the minister's aon began to be sorry for being 
the cause of driving away a woman at such a time of night in a wild country, the fnir 
creature, retracing her steps, came to him, and gracefully sitting down upon his knee began 
to speak the sweet language of love. But the moment the watcher felt sleepy, he was 
eaten up, his steed sharing the same fate, together with the saddle and bridle. 


The watch by the king’s son followed that of the minister's son. On finding- himself 
alone and deserted as it seemed by his three companions, he exclaimed :— 

“Ido not know what value my friends have put upon their lives, which are at the best 
only precarious; bui by deserting me, in spite of their profession of love, they have surely 
held their lives dear.” 


Hardly was this exclamation uttered when the king's son espied the beautiful young woman 
comirg towards him, who, as before, in the twinkling of an eye retreated a hundred yards on 
seeing him awake. “ Men grow by years, but princes grow by'days," ruusthe proverb; so 
the prince at once suspected fonl play. For he reagoned:—how could & woman covor a 
hundred yards in the twinkling of an eye, unless she be some Bila or evil spirit? With 
this ia his mind, he at once climbed a tree, troubled by his loneliness. The ogress knew 
that she was discovered, but, taking advantage of the prince's solitary position, approached 
the tr3e and began to shako it, having first whetted her appetite on the stoed tethered close 
by to a stake. But the prince, firmly planted on one of the uppermost branches, would not 
come down ; while this ogress sat at the base of the tree, expecting the climber every moment 
to come down, or fall & prey to her out of sheer fright. 


Now it so happened that at this time a king arrived in that desert country in the courso 
of bis travels with & large retinue of followers, some of whom were despatched to various 
.perts .n search of water, Some of these, coming to the tree where the prince was, asked 
him tc come down, 

“Dh no, I will nos come down, for I am sure to be eaten by the woman whom you 
see sitting below," was the reply that descended in clear tones from one of the uppermost 
branches of the tree. 

O3 this the followers turned to the woman for an explanation, She had replied that she 
was writing for her insane husband to come down, and then there came from tho top of the 
tree tha question :— what had become of the olimber's three companions — the carpenter's son, 
the kófwáľs son, and the minister's son, besides their steeds aud his own steed P She replied 

. reasonably enough that they must have gone to slake their thirst, and thus the followers 
of the king believed in the insanity of the prince, Pleased with the beauty of the woman, 
they asked her whether she would go with them for safety to their king, as she would be 
helpless in such a wild country with an insane husband. After slightly. demurring, not to 
arouse suspicion, she consented, and so they took her in a palanquin to their master,” 


3 A form of oriental judgment muoh in vogue in olden times in the native courts, 
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In due course the palanquin was set down in the camp of the king, who was exceedingly: 


glad to behold so fair a person emerge form it. Sympathising with her because of her inzare 
husband, and offering her his protection, he conceived a violent passion for the woman; ard 


it need hardly be said that the ogress, before long, became one of the favourite queens. Her — 


loving husband, on reaching his own country, constructed for her a specially sumptuora 
palace. 


The ogress-queen, exulting in the fact that there was an unlimited number of elephants, 
camels and horses belonging to the king, to satisfy her instinotive hunger, began swallowing 


them up night after night. The disappearance of the great beasts was so rapid that tke - 


king was in a quandary as to how to apprehend the robber, who was so quickly m&king away 
with his property. So he issued a proclametion, promising a handsome reward to any one 
who should give- information that would lead to the detection of the crime, whieh had for so 
long a time evaded all vigilance. 


The reading of this proclamation in the vicinity of the ogress-queon’s palace attracted 
her attention, and sending for one of the officials concerned, she informed him thet she wa 
in & position to give the information required, and hence was anxious to see the king without 
delay. With great haste came the king, whom the ogress at once took to the chief queen's 
palace. , The unfortunate woman's cot was removed from her sleeping apartment, and men wore 
employed to dig the ground underneath it; when lo and behold the bones of elephants, horses 
and camels were found! Now through a stratagem of tho ogrese-queen the bones had founi 


their way there without the knowledge of any one — either of the chief queen of of her - 


maid-servants — and seemed to prove in the olearest way that the chief queen, thougà 
then carrying & babe in her womb, subsisted on huge beasts, as if she were an ogress, Thə 
king on this evidenoe, without feeling the slightest’ compassion for his queen and her 
unborn babe, ordered her to be taken to & forest and then and there beheaded. - 

In due course the executioners came and took her to the forest, but when they unsheathei 
their swords to behead so delicate a creature in accordance with theroyal mandate, their courage 
failed them, So putting back their swords into the scabbards, the executioners, whose hearts 
resembled not the black stony heart of their king, killed 8 doe and took its eyes to the king, 
saying that His Majeaty’s commands had been obeyed, and that these were the signs, 


In the forest, where she was _left to live as. best ghe could without revealing her identy, 
the Rant built herself a hut, in which she sustained life on tho froit and berries growing 


around her, and in course of time gave birth to a male child, The child grew as the years. 


advanced, and the mother used to make for him, ont of shreds from her sdyf, alings wits 
which, in his tiny hands, he used to bring down small game such as birds and sometimes harts 
and roes. But how long could they maintain themselves on berries and fruits and oecasioncl 
small game P - 


So, the young prince said to the mother one day :— “Mother, I hear of & sadabarth3 
and I am anxious to go.” His mother consented, and, at the time of his departure, put a roby 
in his Ja$g[t, or loin-oloth, to see whether this would effect a meeting between herself and her 
husband the king, or whether the latter wonld make out the prince from his royal appearance. 


While roceiving his share at the sadabarth, the ruby fell ont of the boy's loin-cloth, anda 
priest stooping down, picked it up, and would not reetore it, although the youthful owner 
persisted in demanding it. Seeing the dotermination of the child to have his lawful -property, 
the priest gave it over to the king, who questioned the child as to how he came by soch a ger, 
when the necessaries of life were wanting to him. Bnt the only answer he reccived was: — 
“Give me my ruby, give me my ruby.” With a view to test whether the precious stone 


* Sadabarth means & free distribution of rice, då} and ghf, and also the place whove it is doled out. There aw 
sidenoy. 


| many institutions of this sort in the Madras Pre 
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actually belonged to the boy, the king put it in a tray slong with other precious gema, and 
tald the tiny owner to distinguish it from the others, 

“Yon are a king, and hence oan distinguish precious stones. I can, tool” Saying thus 
tha boy went to the tray, nud picked out his Id! (ruby),+-oxclaiming at the same time that he 
weuld fll a tank with such Ile in six months, if the king would fill a similar tank with pearls.6 
This wager was accepted by the king, né 














Having received his dole, the young prince returned to his mother's hut, and on giving 
- it to her, told of the wager. She was exceedingly sorry, and reproached herself for having, in 
an evil hour, put the ruby in the boy's loin-eloth. But no persuasion could deter the young 
pr noo from going in search of ils in acoordance with the wager laid, 


Accordingly he started, and in the first stage of his journey slept underneath a tree 
ha zing frst killed with his sword a huge snake whioh, on his arrival, was in the act of running 
up the tree, . 

Now on one of the top-most branches of the tree was the nest ofa pair of white crows, 
Thase birds had lost their offspring from year to year; and the mother-bird returning home 
that day with food for the last hatched brood, saw the young man sound asleep underneath the 
tres, and, taking him to be the enemy who had purloined her progeny year after year, was 
onthe point of killing him, when the young ones, who had been eye-witneases of the snake 
incident, prayed to God for speech for one moment. Their prayer was granted, and they told 
their mother how muoh they owed to the youth for having snatched them from the jaws of 
decth. ; " 
Pleased with the young prince, the hen-bird and her mate, who had also returned in 
time to hear the story, treated him with every mark of kindness, and lovingly asked him 
his errand, As soon as they knew that he was in search of idis, they promised to take him 
to L&lan,* Princess of Rubies, who, though not accessible to man, could alone, they said, 
give him the precious gems ho was in queat of. : 

As promised, the female bird took the young prince on her wings, and set him down in 
the palace of Lálan in far off land, the male bird shading him from the rays of the aun with 
its ~vings all the way. On taking leave of the saviour of their progeny, the birds gave him a 
fea-her and spoke thus : — 

* If you are in need of our service at any time, just turn this feather over a fire fora few 
seooads, having first put a little frankincense into the fire, and then we shall bo present, 
and do your bidding.” 

The princess who was in,a cage transformed into & bird, on seeing the prince, the first 
human being who had ever arrived at the palace, at once exclaimed: — “ Oh, what hare 
you tone, young man ? Why did you come here? You must thank your good fortune in 
not finding the ogre here at this moment, or else he would have made a meal of you.” 

Hardly were the words uttered, when the young man was turned into a fly and put on 
the vall, and immediately appeared the ogre in & great rage exclaiming : — 

‘I smell a man, I smell a man’? 

‘Do not be disquieted, father, There was no one here in your absence, and you see me as 
you left me in the cage," replied the bird from tho cage. 





————— MÀ 





£ There are puns here on the Perso-Hindi terms 4! and la't red, ruby, also darling, and Win, & dim of il, 
t. €, c little darling, & boy, but it could also be made to mean a posspesorof rubios. Lélin is maso., but the oom 
moner form Mlan is fem. and is usually used towards courtesans, 

5 Ta’ dl: Arab. plu. of idi : another pun. * For the pun here see abore note. 

T Manus gun, manus gun, is the vernacular expression. 
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On this the Rakhas was pacified, and made the princess take her natural form by the 
waving of his golden magic sword, after which she ministered to his wants. 

For six months, short of six days, the princess treated the prince with every mark of kind. 
ness, but making him resume huma shape only in the absonoo of the ogre. One day he 
told her that he had remained long enough, and was, therefore, very anxious to depart, but 
wished that she should ask the ogre wherein his life lay, She accordingly on a day wher ho 
was extromely pleased with her, thus spoke to her ogre-father : — 

* Father, father, will you tell me where your life is * For I am afraid of what vill 
become of me when you are dead.” 





* Do not be anxious, my child,” replied the ogre; “for my life is very safe, and not 
accessible to any human being. It is in the form of a parrot, hung high up to an iron skaft, 
in the middle of the waters of the seven and seven seas, which no man hath crossed. When 
the neck of this bird is wrung, then only shall I dio, and not till then.” 


Having heard these words, the princo summoned his kind friends, tho white crows, with 
the sid of the feather, and, sitting on the winga of the hen while the cook shaded him by 
ite wings from the piercing rays of the suu, crossed the seven seas, and eepying the other 
seven seas, discovered justin middle of them an iron column to which was suaponded a cage 
with a birdin it, The prince at once climbed the column, took out the parrot, broke its legs, 
pulled away its wings, and then wrung its neck, This being done, he returned to LAlon’s 
palace, which he had left without telling her, and on being informed that her ogre-father was 
killed, she set up a loud lamentation and began to fill the earth and sky with her wailing. 


The prince consoled the princess in her affliction, and before long threw « little frank- 
incense on the fire and turned over it the magio feather and so summoned his constant friends, 
the white orows, and, sitting on their wings with Lálan, he reached their home, where, a2ter 
spending a few days with great pleasure amidst their progeny and in their company he 
bade & farewell to the friendly birds, nnd started for the hut of his mother, who revetred 
him and Lálan. Here the prinoe regretted that he should have in his haste forgotten to bring 
the lls, for which purpose he had gone to the very distant country, and was bent upon going 
again to fetch them for the wager’s sake. 


“ Do not be sorry,’’ said the princess, “and I gee no need why you should go back to the 
fer off land. In order to get the objects qf your desire you have only to twist my neck a li:tle, 
after transforming me intoa bird as my ogre-father used to do by waving in a partioilar 
manner his golden sword, whioh I luckily brought with me. When I shed tears, from the 
pain you will give me, I will drop in lals,”” ! 

Accordingly, changing the prinoess into a bird, the prince went to the capita of 
the king with whom he had laid the wager. He placed the bird in a prominent position ithe 
centre of the tank, and aftera slight twist of ita neck, lo and behold! the tears it shed rere 
changed to rubies, so many as to fill up the tank quite to the brim and over ita masonry beaks, 


While the tank of léle was filled thus to overflowing, the tank of pearls was not half filed, 
though hundreds of carta full of pearls had emptied their contents into it. 


Seeing that ‘his reputation was at stake, and his wager lost, the Rájá went to tho 
residence of the young man in the forest privately, and acknowledged him the winner of the 
wager ; and, in go doing, saw and recognised his old Rant. At her feet he fell, and, asked her 
pardon for the grievous mistake he had made in sending her away to the forest, The 
falaoness of the ogre-queen was duly proved later on and she was ordered to be burntina 
lime-kiln. 

Taking his wife and son, whom he embraced with great affection, the king reached his 
home and there reigned with his wife, while his son, united in marriage to Lålan, who wae no 
ether than’ the daughter of a king stolen by the ogre when an infant, dwelt with them. 
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° CORRESPONDENORE, 


Sım, —In republishing my Inscription No. gr 
(side “Bome Barly Sovereigns of Travancore,” 
axis, Vol. XXIV. page 279), from an impression 
df Dr. Hultzaoh, Dr. Kielhorn observes (vids foot- 
rote 9, page 202, Hpigraphia Indica, Yol. IV., 
Part V.) that “there is no indication that a 
Chronogram.is intended, and, as a matter of 
fiot, tho Kollam year 365 would correspond to 
£. D. 1189-90, while Jupiter's mean place was in 
the sign Karkataka from the 3rd January to the 
Zpth December A. D. 1184." 


A ware of the numberless tricks adopted by” 


'rative writers, particularly of Malabar, to hide, in 
s2mo unsuspected word or phrase of their rerses, 
tae dates they wish to commemorate, I took the 
term Géjomba in the distich in question as indi- 
oative of the Kollam era, and Mdrtdsda, the word 
immediately preceding, a Ohronogram, to signify 
tae exact year in that era. If, however, the date 
835 symbolized by that Chronogram does not 
telly with the position of Jupiter in Karkatjaka, 
Ithink we may seek another clue for the date in 
the closing words of the verse—mdnya dima 
kshamdydh, which in the katapadi system would 
mean 1565015. We may take this as indicative 
0! the exact number of days in the Kali year, 


the corresponding expression for Ist of Dhanus’ 


i. the current Malabar year 1072 being Baghu- 
oimsapradfpa (vide Travancore Almanac for 
1072). A rough calculation shows that the 
rumber of days so indicated in Kali would cor- 
respond to December A: D. 1184, when Jupiter 


was actually in Karkajake. I hope a finer calcu- 
lation on the basis of this new interpretation 
wil give us the exact day of the dodioation of 
the dram by Aditya Bámà. Whether this Àditya 
Råmå was literally the Umbrolla-bearer of KÓda 
MártAnda, and not one who inherited the royal 
insignia of that “ Lord of Kojamba,” is a different 
question, on the solution of which alone we can 
decide whether dima Keshemdydh means the 
‘Boul of endurance,’ as Dr. Kielhorn renders it, 
or the ‘Soul of the earth,’ as I still venture to 


Passing over the second inscription, No. B of 
Barvåùgangtha, my interpretetion of which is 
confirmed by Dr. Kiolhorn's calculations, I may 
note that the third or the one from Varkkalar 
cannot have anything to do with Vaikom, as the 
deity of that sanctuary is not Hari but Hara. 


I may take this opportunity also to correct an 
obvious error in the foot-note added by Mr. V. V. 
to page 157 of the Indian Antiquary for June 
1896, where the expression Kdnta Dréhin in 
Bànkara's verse quoted by me is takon to allude 
to Sundara. This must be surprising informa- 
tion to all Tamil scholars, who invariably reckon 
Tyarpakai Ndyandr as the wife-traitor among 
the Ssiva Saints (vide his life in tho Periya 
Purdnud). i 


V. SUNDARAM PILLAI. 


Trivandrum, Travancore, 27th Feb. 1897. 
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BONE NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THH 
- TELUGUR. 


By G. B. Susman PANTULU. 
(Continued from p. 56.) 
XIL. 


Dwijakirtti, king of Cholemandala, had 
three sons. As he was old and no longer capable 
of guiding the helm of the State, he resolved to 
give his kingdom over to uny of his sons who 
m gh be fit to rule. 


In order, therefore, to ascertain their respective 
oepabilities, he sent for his eldest son first and 
asxed him what he most desired. He replied 
that he was mogt anxious to have around him 
the best logicians, grammarians, rhetoricians, 


and otber men of science, and to pass his timo in 
the study of the Rdmdyara, Mahdbhárata, and 
other sacred books. The king thereupon gave 
him a few villages for bis upkeep, and told bim 
to go and do according to his wishes. 


He then sent for his second son and asked 
him what he desirod most. He replied, “Iam 
‘anxious to acquire much wealth, and visit sacred 
shrines.” Tho king thereupon gave him tho 
money necessary, and gent him on his pilgrimugo, 
He then sent for the third son and asked him 
what his desire was. He replied, “to acquiro a 
kingdom, levy a great army, piotect tho peple 
mako the provinoes fruitful and thus acquire 
& good roputation." / 
The king was much gratified at these words, and 
thinking that he was the fittest person to rule tho 
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kingdom, made over charge of the kingdom to 
him. The son assumed the reigus of government, 
treated his people with justice and generosity, 
and consequently his people flourished. 


You should therefore enquire into the capa- 
bilities of the person, and his méntal tendencies, 
before entrusting lum with authority. 


XIV. 


At Banaras lived a washetman, who had-an 
uss and & dog. One night sone burglars made 
& chink in the wall, and waited till he should go 
to bed to break in and rob all his proporty. Tho 
deg was then absent from the spot; but the ass, 
seeing the robbers enter the master’s house, 
divined what would happen, and how the house 
would be rid of all its vuluablos in no time, and 
thought that if the dog were here, he would bark 
loudly, awake the master, and prevent the house- 
hold property from being robbed, But he did 
not know when the dog wonld come; and thought 
thet overybody ought not to be indifferent to 
lis master's affairs, ospecially in a time of sore 
distresa. He ought, therefore, to bray and thus 
awake the master — so he brayed to the top 
of his voice. The washerman hearing the 
ass bray, and thinking that he was unneoes- 
sarily awakened by it, lost his temper, took a 
‘etiok, beat it well, lay down, and was enjoying 
sound sleep once agnin, when the robbers broke 
in and began plundering the house. At this 
juncture the dog returned. The ass, seeing 
` the dog, narrated to him what had happened ; haw 
the thieves broke into the house and carried off 
the greater part of the property; -how he had 
brayed, wishing to prevent the occurrence; 
how it was misunderstood by their master; what 
a serere drubbing. he had received, and so on. 
Ho requested the dog at any rate to berk and let 
the master know the fact. Thereupon the dog 
hogan to bark loudly. The washermaon hear- 
ing it and thinking that the house was being 
broken open by robbers, rose immediately and 
searching into every oorner of the house, found 
that the thieves had carried everything off, and 
was very much grieved, 


Moral: — Ne sutor ultra orepidam—Lot the 
shoemaker stick to his last,- 


XV. 
A certain king of the Karn&tak had a flower- 


enrden. in which he spent most of hia leisure 
hours. He had a minister, whose son was in the 








habit of going daily to the garden and purloin- 


-ing the flowers. The king, missing a number of 


them day after day, told the gardeners in charge 
to be on the alert to apprehend the rogue ard 
bring him before him. They accordingly kent 
wateh, caught-the mrimister’s son red-handed, 
put him into a conveyance and,téok lum -o 
the king’s palace. The minister was at tle 


time standing at the gate. Those who were neet , 


him told him what had happened, how his em 
had stolen the flowers, how ho was caught ky 
the gardeners in the very uct of stealing, 
how he was being conveyed before the king, and 
wanted the minister to save bis son from tle 
infamy. .The minister thereupon loudly nns&e-- 
ed, “It i» of no consequence, if he has a monti 
he wil live." "The son, hearing this, quièkfy 
perceived the exact import of his father’s words, 
and immediately ate all the flowers. Whea 
they brought him before the king. he asked tbe 
boy why be had stolen the flowers. To whioh the 
boy said that they brought him there unjustlr, 
for he only went to see the garden, but did nct 
steal anything. As there were no flowers founi 
upon him, the king believed this, and having 
punished the gardeners sent thom away. 


Thus, a ready person may always get himsoHM 
out of a scrape. 


XVI. 


A merchant of Bellary had a garden at ths 
back of his house, in which were growing all sorts 
of vegetables, One day, when the door was wid? 
open, an ass belonging to a washermau entered 
and began ta graze. The merchant's wife be 
came infuriated at the sight, took hold ofa larg» 


stick, and struck the asa- with such force thas_ 


she broke its leg. When its owner hoard 03 
this, he came up, abused the merchant's wife, and 
gave her a kick in the abdomen, which resulted 
in & miscarriage, as she was: pregnant at ths 
time. The merchant thereupon wont to tha 
Judge and complained that by this wicked 
deed, the son that would have been born to hin, 
the son who he trusted wonld be a support to hin. 
in his ripe old age, had perished. . He roquestec 
therefore that condign punishment might be in- 
flicted on the oulprit. The Judge immediatelr 
sent for the owner of the ass and asked him whr 
he had done the deed. He stated in his defence 
that he kicked the merchant's wife inthe abdo- 
men, because she had broken tho leg of his aes 
which carried tho clothes he washed. The 
Judge, reflecting fora short time, decided that tha 
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merchant should carry the washerman’s clothes 
until the leg of the ass be oured, and that the 
washerman should keep the merchunt’s wife till 
hexould restore her to her husband ina pregnant 
condition. 

v 


aloral: — What it is to be a fool | 


XVIL 


Zn days long gone by, there lived a wealthy 
merchant at Delhi. Onoofhisservauts purloined 
sone of the property in the house and absconded 
the next day. The merchant thereupon instituted 
every esearch for the thief, but to no avail . Not 
lorg after, the merchant chanced to go to 
nnether city for business purpoaos. He there saw 
the servant who had committed the robbery 
` waking in the street, so he seized him and taxed 
hin with having stolen the property and 
abeconding ; but the fellow seized the morehant 
by the waist-oloth and clamorously demanded 
his property, saying that the merchant was 
his servant, that he had stolen tho -goods out of 
his house, that he had been looking out, for him 
for many & day, and had now found him. 
He wanted him, therefore, to hand over the pro- 
persy and then go about his business. On this 
the real and the false merchants, stil disput- 
ing went before the Magistrate and represented 
their grisvances. Tho Magistrate reflected a 
litt:e, and ordered them both to put their heads 
threugh a window, and calling the executioner, 
*aic to him, “whoever is the servant, cut off his 
heal.” Now it camo to pass that the fellow who 
had committed the robbery being really the 
servant, and hearing that they were going to cut 
off his head, withdrew if, while the merchant, 
on the contrary, never removed his bead from 
the window. On this, the Magistrate discerning 
that the man, who withdrew his head, was really 
the servant who hnd robbed the house of the 
-mervhant, punished him severely. 


XVIH. 


In the Dakhan lived a BrAhmay who had two 
wires. To the elder of these a son was born. 
When the son was about ten months old, the old 
Brikman set out with his family on a pilgrimage 
to Bin&ras, but he unfortunately died on his way. 
The two women thereupon went to an adjacent 
agráharam (the Bráhmanse' quarters ina city or 
villaze), and remained there, rearing the boy with 
great affection: so much so that the child knew 
not hich of the two was his real mother. But 
one day the younger lady quarrelled with the 
elder, and, declaring that sho would no longer 


remain with her, took the child and set out to go 
home. The elder thereupon seized the child and 
demanded of the other why she. was taking him 
away. The younger replied that as she had 
borne the obild she was going away with him. 
Bo the two still disputing went to the Judge and 
told their story. He reflected a little, called his 
servants and ordered them to divide the child 
in twain, and to give each 4 half. The younger 
lady remained silent, but the elder, being the real 
mother, was of opinion that so long as the child 
did but live it was onough; and, not consenting 
to the Judge's proposal, raid to him that the child 
was not her own, aud requested him to give it tu 
the other lady. The Judge, hearing these words, 
decided that iho elder lady was the child’s 
mother, and had the boy given to her. ` 
XIX. 

King Jayachohandra had two favourites, one 
a Muselmán and the other a Brábmag, to whom 
he was constantly giving presents, by means of 
which they grew rich and lived happily. One 
day the king asked them by whose favor they 
enjoyed their happiness. The MusalmAn imme- 
diately replied that he was indebted for his, 
solely to the sovereign: but the Bréhman declared 
that he derived his from the grace of the Al- 
mighty. The King, wishing to put their asser- 
tions to the test, filled a pumpkin with pearls, 
which ho delivered to the Musalmfn, and at the 
same time presented the Brdhman with two 
fandms. On their way home the former, not 
knowing the contents of the pumpkin, began to 
grumble at the king’s present, and told the latter 
that he would sell it to him for his two fandms, 
to which the Brihman consented. When ho 
broke it and found the immense wealth that it 
contained, he returned with great glee, and related 
the adventure to the King, whose vanity was 
complotely cured by this occurrence. Unassisted. 
by the hand of Providence human endeayours are 
fruitless. 

j XX. 


There lived at Rajamundry a Musalmån, whose 
house was robbed one night. After careful search 
he traced some of the lost articlea to the house 
of & person, whom he suspected for more reasons 
than one to be the rogue, and took him therefore 
before the Judge. The Judge asked the Mugal- 
mån if he had any positive proof that the pri- 
soner was the person who had robbed his house. 
He answered in the negative; whereupon the 
Judge told him that he must dismiss the case, 
as he was strictly forbidden by the law to 
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enquire into. cases, where there were no eyé-wit- 
nesses to the fact. On hearing this the Musal- 
mån removed one of his slippers and began to beat 
the rogue. The Judge, in a groet pession, asked 
him what the matter was. He told him that it 
was becanse he had not communicated to him 
beforehand his intention of robbing his house, 
„in order that he might have witnesses ready to 
prove his villainy. The Judge was very much 
troubled at this reply and remained silent. 
XXI. 

A crow perched on a banyan tree near the sea- 
shore, saw a swan passing by and asked where it 
was going, to which the latter replied that it was 
going to the Mfnasasaras. The crow thereupon 
was extremely anxious to acoompany the swan, 
and requested the letter to take it along with it. 
The swan, hearing these words, said, “O crow, 
where is the MAnasasaras and where are youP 
How great is the distanee between you and the 
saras?” The orow was very much enraged at the 
reply, and said, “ You speak without knowing 
what you are about. If you examine the reel 
truth, you will find that I oan fly quickér than 
yourself. I will exemplify this at once — do you set 
outand come with me?” Bo saying, it soared up 
the skies and went a short distance along with the 
swan. Afterwards it flew ten yards in advance, 
and again coming back to the swan said jocosely, 
* Why, you said something about flying quicker 
than I, and yet you-don't acoompany me; the fact 
of the matter is that you, without looking into 


your own powers, had trifled with me.” By the 
time that the crow had gono a little further, -b 
became tijed and unable to fly along and was 
in sore distress. The swan thereupon laughing, 
placed it on its own wings and prevented i$ from 
falling into the waters below, brought it to the 
shore and left it there. 


Thus an impotent fool, who begins by deepising 
the strong and the good, will in the end come to 
degradation. 

XXII. 


At Tirupati lived «a Bréhman in poor cic 
cumstances, who received on a certain day a 
pot of flour as a present from a certain merchans. 
He took -it, and, being very tired, scatet 
himself on the veründah of,a house and sol- 
loquixed thus, “If I sell this pot of flour, Y shal 
get half a rupee for it, with which I can purchase 
a kid. This, in a short time, will produce a flock. 
I will then sell them, and buy cows, buffaloes, eto , 
and thus in afew years I shall be the master cf 
three thousand head of cattle. I will then pur- 
chase a mansion, which I will furnish elegantly, 
- and marry a beautiful damsel who will crown my 
happiness by giving birth toa son. My wife wil 
be particularly fond of me, but I shall not allow 
her too much freedom, and shall sometimes seni 
her away with a kick when she comes to caress me. ' 
Thus thinking, he thrust oub his leg- like on3 
réally going to kick, struck the pot and broke 
it into pieces, The flour got mixed with dirt, ani 
all his ideas of happiness vanishod. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT SMALL- POX IN 
OALOUTTA. 


Dvueia an out-break of small-pox in Oaloutta in 
February, 1897, it was believed thas the Goddeas 
BitalA, the deity presiding over emall-pox, was seen 
at lead of night walking quickly along one of the 
publio thoroughfares. A policeman went boldly 
np to herand was about to lay hands on her, when 
Be was prevented by some unseen influence, and the 
irate goddess pronounoed sentence of death on 
him at the same hour on the following night, and 
then vanished into the air. The policeman was 
said to hayo related the story before he expired. 
In consequence of the tale people flocked to the 
tomple of SitalA at Ahtrt T&A, which the goddess 


was said to have declared to be her seab, and pe- 
formed pájd there. ' = 


Subsequently the story underwent further 
developments, and the goddess was said to have 
commanded the policeman to tell the panio-strick 
en people of Caloutta that she was going to leave 
them soon and betake herself to “ western climes ’ 
The public in consequence, in order to propitiate 
the‘ goddess and encourage her to depart, abar+ 
doned their usudl food and took to eating only 
flattened rice and ourds. So great was the de- 
mand for these things, that some people could 
not get them, and had to be satisfied with milk 
and sugar as à minor means of propitiating tho 
goddess 
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MISORLLANEOUS8 TRAVANCORE INSORIPTIONS. 


BY THE LATE RAO BAHADUR P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A, M.R.A.B., F.R.H.B. 
Introduction, 


\ ORK implies waste. No mason, however careful, can turn to account every stone quarried 
i out, it may be ab great cost, and given him to build with. Some break in dressing, 
ani others are found not to suit. So it is with all arta and industries—literary` and soientiflo 
labours not excepted. Perhape, more of the poet's plota break in the course of construction 
than pots under the potter’s wheel; and who oan number the laboriously spun-out inductive 
generalizations that have snapped under the strain of exceptional phenomena? But what is 
loct for one ond is seldom found good for none. The absolutely good-for-nothing is as rare 
in this imperfect world as the infinitely good-for-all. Tho chips that fall off from the chisels 
of the cabinet-maker are juat the things for tops and toys to be made out of. Broken -down 
inductions and imperfeot generalisations that the theorixer must perforce reject constitute “the 
wise saws and modern instances” of the practically shrewd. 


Let me hope that the principle will apply to the materials I have gathered, and am still 
engaged in gathering, with a view to help the future historian of Travancore, From the nature 
of the case, only a small proportion of the ingoriptions in any province of India will be found 
prognant with political history. Lucky is the epigraphist who finds even one in & hundred 
tuming out really such. Most of our lithio records are like that fixed proportion of postal 
covers, which year after year turn up with the “awfully " affectionate address “To my own dear 
ule!” None the less unavoidable is the labour spent in discovering, copying, deciphering, 
ani interpreting these evidently indefinite and ill-conceived stone documents. Though 
re;ected as unfit by the makers of dynaatio tables, may thoy not prove good as pegs to hang 
our ethnic speculations upon, or as sticks to lean on in the quagmires of philological conjec- 
tas P At any rate, containing, as.they do, solid and sabstantial facta, they ought to be able 
to serve us at least as "torohea! in our weary wanderings iu the dreary limitless past, exposing 
and exorcising the endless illusory legends, traditions, and such like ignes fatui, which alone 
now seem to people even the ages but one step removed from the pragent. But utilitarian 
considerations apart, it seems to me & pious duty which we owe to our forefathers, to collect 
«ni preserve what memorials they have so lovingly left behind. To rejeo6 as trash guoh of 
them as have oome to our notice, on the ground of their not answering any particular 
recuirement of ours, would be adding insult to injury. It would seem os if we heard their last 
posting words and yet hooded them not ! 


I propose, therefore, in the following pages to record those inscriptions of Travancore 
which heve come within my notice, but which I did not see my way to utilize in the course of 
my papers on the “ Early Sovereigns of Travancore (ante, Vol. XXIV.)." In doing so, I shall 
firet take up those which give distinct dates ina definite era; next, those giving regnal years of 
the then sovereigns, some of whose dates have now been ascertained, while others yet remain 
to be found ont; and lastly, those whose age seema doomed for ever to remain & matter of 
mere conjecture. To all of them, I shall try to add notes and comments as I go on rendering 
them into English. s 

Tho three definite eras, mgde use of jn Travancore records, are the Kollam, the 
B3ks, and tho Kali, and the origin of all of them seems to be equally enveloped in impenetrable 
mystery. It is quite natural that, to the limited intelleot of man, the origin of many things 
shculd be shrouded in eternal darkness, such as the origin of the Universe, or the origin of evil, 
which is perhaps just the same question on its moral side ; but that the origin of so artificial an 
insztu&ion, of so simple a convention, as the institution of an era, an era to reckon time with, 





1 A part of the incantations resorted to for frightening the Malabar devils is the waving of small torches called 
kJü-ri, made by twisting waste cloth round tiny chipa of certain kinds of hard timber. 
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should admit of speculation is itself nothing short of a marvel —a standing monument of tlm 
historical ineptitude of the Indian races. But the era with which we have mostly to do here 
is the Kollam, and so I offer a few remarks on it before passing on to the inscriptions dated ii 
that era. 

f The Kollam ersa. ` 


Though tho Kollam era is in everyday nse, no one seems to know why it was started, cr 
what kollam itself means. The word ‘kollam’ has a striking resemblance in sound to the nama 
of several important towns. It is evidently deriyed from the same root as Korkai, the oldest 
known capital of the Paydyas. It was Dr. Ualdwell who first suggested the obvious analysis cf 
` Korkni into kol + kui, as well as its identification with the “ Kolkhoi” of the Greek writers 
of the first and the second Christian centuries. I feel unable, however, to accept Dr. Caldwell’s 
. interpretation of the root-meaning of Korkai. “ Kol in Tamil,” says he, “ means ‘ to slay.’ 
and kui, ‘hand or arm.’  Kolkgni, therefore, would seem to mean ‘ the hand or arm of alnughter ' 
which is said to be an old poetical name for “an army, & pap,’ the first instrament of Government 
in a rude age. Kai is capable ulso of meaning ‘ place,’ e. g, Podigai, ‘place of concealment.’ 
the name of the mountain from which the river of Korka takes its rigo. Oompare the nam» 
Coleroon, properly Kollidam, ‘the place of slaughter” I am sorry I cannot agree wita 
Dr. Caldwell in any of the derivations hore suggested.. The word kol moans many other things 
in Tami] besides ' to kill,’ which last seems to me to be the last of its connotations to be thought 
of in this connection. In no age, however rude, could a nation have looked upon their capital 
xs a place wheie people wera killed avd not protected. No doubt, the expression “' kollum 
kolaiyum" is often used, particularly in Malaydjam, to signify political authority o- 
rather criminal jurisdiction, bat the very combination would seem to prove that kol is 
distinct from kelai or ‘slaughter.’ The particle kui in Korkar is obviously the well-known 
` suffix of verbal nouns as iu £eygai and trukkai, and not an independent word meaning ‘hand 
cr arm. Though the word £4 meaning ‘hand’ is used- by itself in connection with 
dispositions of armies, very much as the term “ wing” in English, yet neither in poetical nor im 
popular Tami] docs kulkué occur in tho sense of ‘army or comp. That the verbal suffix kat 
is sometimes found in .connection with words which by metonymy indicate localitica may ba 
admitted, but by itself it never means ‘a placo,’ as Dr. Caldwell suggests ns an alternativs 
interp:etntion. Nor is ho happy in his illustrations. Podigai, a corruption of Pétika, ths 
Bauskritized form of Podiyam, is never found in classical Tamil, or in accredited lexicons lik» 
Divák iram ond Niyhanfu. ‘The Tamilians recoguize only Podiyam and Podiyil — not Podigei 
or PotikA — as the name of the famous mountain of their patron saint Agastya.%¢ Nor is i5 
beyond doubt whether Coleroon is Kollidam or Kollidam. But whatever bo its correot form, is 
iè difficult to conceive why so large a river should also have been a place of slaughter iu any age, 
however rade or remote. I feel quite sceptical, therefore, about the slaughter-thoory o£ 
Dr. Caldwell. All that we can accept then out of theso etymological speculations is that Korkaa 
is analysable into kol + kai; and that is the important point we have here to bear in mind. 

If ol is the root of Ko kai, it is even more obviously the root of Kollam — am being aa 
good n suffix of verbal nonns as kai, Compare, for instance, the word nóbbam. It seems 
to me farther that Kochohi or Ooohin, one of the best of the natural harbours in the 
world, is also derived from the same root. The equivalent term Balnpuri is & ludicrous 
Sanskrit treuelation of the Dravidian name Kochchi, for which tho Kéralamdhdimyaia 
is chiofly responsible. Whethor Cochin is identical or not with the Oolcis Indornm — tha 
Indian Colcis — of the Pentinger Tables, as I surmise it is, we cannot be far wrong in analysing 
it into bol + chi, ch: being another well-known suffix of Tami] words, Itseems to ine probabl» 
that the well-known ports Colombo and Colachel are also derived from the snme root, thoug i 








* E g., Volaügai and Idangal — ' the Right and Latt Wiaga’ which have now come to stand as collective names 
of certain groupe of castes. 
™ [Compare ante, Vol, X VIII. p. 211. — E. H.] 
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aad disguised. Kolambuaud/Kolachohal are respectively analysableinto hol +a am + pu, and 
"kho! + a + chai; am, pu aud chai being kuown suffixes of Tamil words. That Sanskrit writers 
habitually translate Kollam into Kôjambe may, to some extent, serve to show how Kolambu 
and Kolachchai may have been corrupted into Kolambu and Kolnchchoi. If we are right go far, 
th3 root-meaniug of kol becomes more or less manifest, All of them — Korkni and Colombo; 
Cclachel, Cochin, and Quilon in Travanoore; and Quilandy in Malabar — are sea-port towns; and 
Kolkai, Kollam, aud Kolchi (Cochin) nre known to have been famous in ancient days for their 
natural accounts: May not, then, the root-idea of these words bo ' ge&-port, harbour, or 
en.porium of trade’? We find support for our conjecture in the current useof kolla in Mala- 
y& nm — kolla means a breach, ns of a dam, through which water flows, — and both Quilon aud 
Cochin are remarkable for the inlet or breach in the const-lino through which the sen 
Communicates with the backwaters. That Korkii was situated at the mouth of the Tamrn- 
paul, and that the town whioh grew up in its neighbourhood aud finally supersedod it about 
the time of Marco Polo? was called Kayal, meaning ‘a lagoon,’ would show that Korkai mnst 
have been in its palmy days as much distinguished for an inlet into its backwater as Cochin is 
to-lay. This then strikes me as the most probable connotation of kol, and we may accordingly 
take Kollam (Quilon), Kolkni (Korkni), aud Kolchi (Cochin), if not Colombo and Colachel as 
wel, as originally meauiug towns with natural harbours formed by & breach in the coast-lino. 


But as it is not safe to be dogmatic in such mntters, I would siggost one or tic 
other possible explanations of the word kollam before procecding to consider tho. orn 
naned aftor it, Comparing such words as bolla in Tami], meaning ‘an enclosure round 
' & cwelling-plaoo,! Kolli, which, in Canarese, means ‘crooked,’ in Malayajam ‘crooked and 
thecefore worn out, og well as ‘a orooked corner or valley,’ and in Travancore Tami] ‘a “net 
mile of ropes for enclosing and carrying unhusked cocosnnts,’ kôlal in Tumi] ani 
kélaqa in Malayfijim meaning ‘to enclose,’ and llam, ‘a figure or form with ‘the ontlines 
meeting one another,’ we may easily conclude that one of the root-idoas of kol must be ‘an 
enc.osure,’ and therdfore ‘a town.’ Indeed, it will be remembered, the English word “ town,” 
der ved as ib is from the Anglo-Saxon root "tun," meaning on enclosure or garden ronnd u 
dwelling-house, would exactly oorrospond to the current use of Aullai; and kollam, Alei, 
,kolFai, may, therefore, be all regarded as meaning nothing else than enclosed towns as opposed 
to tae open country. If neither of the above derivations is found satisfactory for reusers 
logmnnot now divine, there is yes a third which I may, perhaps, be permitted to add. The 
wordl kols means in all the Dravidian languages ‘dignity, pomp, or majesty ; and it is onsy to 
show that the final vowel is uo part of the root. The udjective burrs? as in korpakkudut 
aud the subetantives kerravay aud k orram, moaning respectivoly ‘king’ aud ‘kingship,’ ure 
evicently derived from the same root as kolw, which can be nothing else than Xol, tho radical in 
kollam, Kollai, and kolohi. These towns would then seem to mean places nasocinted with 
power, pomp, or royal presence — a meaning admirably suited to the facts (1) that nt least 
two of them are known to have beeu real capitals of ancient royal familics, and (2) that '* other, 
residences of kings were formerly called kollam, such as Koduigalir, ote.,” acconling to 
Dr. Gundert. In the face of these and similar other easy intorpretations the root kol seems 
capeble of, I am not prepared to accept Dr. Celdwell's slaaghtor- theory. More positively 
abscull would-be any attempt to trace kollam to kifamba, tho meaningless jargon of Snuskrit 


mitra, 
l ‘Let us now turn to the era itself. Till recently European scholars would seom to have, 
not Enown even so much as that it wus an era. Afr. Prinsep calle it a cycle — tho cyclo of 


3 Soo Dr. Caldwell'a History of Finnevelly, p. 87. 

t Kéyal is a good Tamil word, though onrront only in Malabar. 

ë The pirtiole tu which o5anqes thot ofk» into ris on importyat aud wibly-n«5l elemont in the formation 
of Tanı] words, whioh it would be foreign to our purpose hero to explain or to illustrat». 
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Paragurima, and Dr, Burnell, in correcting this error, falls into another, He rightly says it is 
no oyole but an ers, but adds that “it began in September 824 A, D." and “is only used in 
the South Tami] country and Trevanoore,"5 In Travancore and in the Tinnevelly distrist, 
where the era is used, the year begins not in September, but in the middle of August, and the 
province where it begins in September is not Travancore or the South Tami] country, tut 
Malabar, whioh Dr. Burnell does nob include, Why the Malabar year begins a month later in 
Malabar proper cannot be expected to be easy of explanation when so little is known about the 
origin of the ern itself, The difference in the local use of the year is neyertheless worthy of 
being borne in mind, at least in connection with the dispute whether the Kollam era is so named 
after Quilon in Travancore or Quilandy in Malabar proper. Neither of them need olaim the 
honour exclusively, since the era has a different month for its commencement in the two pla-es 
contending for it. 


But whether connected with either or with both, it is of greater importance to know what 
event, if any, the era is intended to commemorate. Dr. Gundert suggests in his excellent 
lexicon, that it was meant to celebrate the foundation of a Siva temple; but as no reason is 
given to support nis opinion, we cannot afford to disouss the view. No important $ va 
temple of any antiquity is known, however, to exist either at Quilon oy at Kollam in Malabar, 
In the nature of things, we should expect & grander event of greater national importance in 
justification of the starting of on era than the building of a nameless temple, The only two 
events of any importance in Malabar which can be assigned to this epooh are (1) the mysterieus 
disappearance of the last of the PernmAjs, and (2) the death of Bamkardcharya, the most 
renowned of the Indian scholiasts, 


The tradition in Malabar regarding the firstis thatthe lest Ohéraman Perumal embraced 
Muhammadanism, and left the Indian shores for Mecca, and that it wes in consequence of his 
sodden: departure thet the Ohtra empire, including Malabar, became split up into petty piin- 
cipalities. Following the tradition, Mr. Logan has gone so far ga to identify a tomb on -he 
shores of the Persian Gulf as that of the missing Perumal, and, with the help of the epiteph 
thereon, to fix the date of his death as Kali year 3991 or Kollam yeer 6, Allowing 6 years ag 
spent in the Perumi]'s trans-marine peregrinations, we may plausibly take the Kollam era as 
founded on the day he sailed away from Malabar. But antecedent probability is whelly 
against this theory. It is not at all likely, in the first place, that any nation would establish 
an era to celebrate a national disgrace. To every Hindu, even after so much of Muhammecan 
intercourse, the conversion to Islâm is an abhorrence; and how much sbould it have beer a 
theugand years ago in the case of go revered a king as the true representative of the old 
line of Ohéramán Perumáls? It is surprisingly strange again, in the next place, that all 
Malabar and Travancore should have united to gtart an era exactly at the point of time wien 
their integrity, according to the yery hypothesis, was irreparably lost. Tho Ohíra empire is 
said to have fallen to pieces, because of the disappearance of the Perumál; and yet the 
empire was at one, acoording to the theory, to stgrt an era which is still in ‘use throughont 
its original extent! In the third place, if the era were founded to commemorate any 
single ‘event such ag the exit of the last of the PernmAis, how could wp account for the tact 
of the era beginning in August in Travancore and a full month later in Malabar proper P 
Can we suppose, without positively spoiling the beauty and mystery of the story, that the Pern- 
mål sailed & month earlier from the port of Quilon in Travancore and then landed in Malgber^ 
to quit it finally thirty days later? But lastly, the oral tradition, on which along the theory ig 
based, is itaelf contradicted by the only written record we have, which refers to the eyant, 
The mysterious disappearance of the Perumf]’ is in fact the last of the legends embodied in 


a a a a aaa ———À————— a a PSU PRG 


* Bee Moments of South Indian Palaegraphy, p. 78 
T See Velfanui-sargam, Periya-Purdyam, 
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the, Periya-Puránam, the historical,value of whioh; as we have seen elsewhere, it ia impossible’ 
to exaggerate. The dnte of this Paráma cannot, for reasons explained elsewhere,® be latér 
then the twolfth Ohristian century, or about- 850 years after the establishment of the Kollam 
erc. , Surely, the version of -the story, as found in this written: record of the twelfth oentury” 
decerves greater oredit than an orai tradition whioh ‘cannot be traced back for more than a 
cotple of centuries. The Periya-Pwrmam ‘version then is this:— “While the Baiva saint 
Sundarar was ab Tiruvaijaikkalam, the Chéra capital, celebrating it in certain hymns which 
stil! exist, the time came for him .to depart tho earth. Accordingly, one morning, the angels“ 
of Mogns Kailisa waited upon him with a white elephant and a commission to translate” 
him athwart the sky to that rooky-abode of gods: Elated beyond measure, the ‘haint tarriod ` 
not even to utter, a parting word to his róyal- friend, but, ascending the celestial elephant, ` 
started forthwith on his travel through the azire blue: The Perumal, coming to know what” 
had taken, place, and unable to sustain tho separation, mounted his steed and uttered a" 

ma irq , in itg-ears, which enabled it:to ascend into:the air and overtake "tho paradisiacal ' 

paolyderm. .Tho ministers and gonerals of the king, beholding-the `miraoulons scene, shook ` 
off their mortal coils with the'help-of their swords and- followed their beloved king. 86 thé 7 
aöriel procession reached Mount'Kaildss, but the Pérumd] found’ admiasion ‘into the divine 

pressnoo only after he had composed.the poem called Ádi-Ul4, which ote MasAttap® is said in ` f 

the Purána to have communicated to the world hers’ below by reciting“it’ in tHe town of | 

Tiruppidavür"  . n 2 RM g Nd PEE ‘ 
- Such then is fhe'legend as embodied in the Periya-Purdnam ; and all that it enables us to 
conclude is that a saintly Chara prince mysteriously disappeared from his capital There is . 
nothing whatever in this or any other written record of respectable antiquity to lend support.to 
the story of the conversion and the voyage to Mecos; and without sugh support it is-not safe to 
accert the evidence of the tomb on ho shores of the Persian Gulf as relevant to the queation.. 

of ths origin of the Kollam era, E Ne (E o L4 A 

Prooeeding thom to the next great/event about this time with whioh the Malabar era may 
possibly be associated, we may at once state that the age of Bak kárüohrym is not yet beyond | 
tho pale of dispute. , It may be.oven questioned’ whether he-was a native of Malabar.’ But all, ^ 
the tEeories yet advanced with any show of Justification convergé in pointing to the early years ^ 
of the ninth century as the probable potiod of the great philosopher. May not then ` e| 

Kollan era be. taken to commemorate" home event in cónnecitiol with the ‘life of "Berkerg POS 
` The .cnly- definite date yet assigned to tho Achfrya with any degree of probability is that of `` 

Mr. K. D. Pathak, according to whom Sankara must havé died in 820 A. D. v; e, four years 

before the commencement of the era. Tho date'of his birth, aooording to the $lébas’ in a E 

manusoript volume in the possession of one Govinda Bhattar of Belgaum, is Vibbava-varsha, : 

Kali yaar 3889;!? and that of his death, full-moon 'in'Vaifdkha, Kali year 8931.7 Thus, then, it A 

is impossible to connect the establishment of the Kollam era with any evént in Sethkara’s lif 
he having died four years before the commencement of. the ere itself, »Y. 
Irdeed, I mast oonfess, I do not, feel disappointed ai. this result, "Tho curious difference 


we commenced with noting in the reckoning of the year in, Malabar and Travancore would `i 
shew that the era, whatever ita origin, coxld not have been the ponsequence of any particular.’ “- 
histérical event. “It would be quite in keeping with the: character of thé people if it turned out ' 2 


to be tLe résult of some grand astronomical conventions rather than’ of’events in the humbler': © 


“i 
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* Boe axte, Vol. XYV.p. 149: — 777 aw 

* T$ -= diffloalt to say who this Méédttantr was, or how he obtained & oopy of the poem composed in Kailima, 

May ho be the mame Bittan, the oorn-merchant, who narrated the story of fülippoigéram to. its author 
[Sse ante, VoL XL p. 175. — B. H.] i j 
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walks of human life, Finding among the celestial phenomena, too, no event of any importance 
about the year 824 A. D. except the appearance of a comet in China, I can suggest now no other 
explanation of the era than that it seems to me to be the modification of another 
older era current in Upper India under the name of Saptarshi; or  Bástra- 
sarvatsara.? The peculiarity of this northern era is that though it is to-day 49729, it 
is spoken of as 72, so that omitting all hundreds it would be found to be identical with 
our Malabar year, except for 4 months beginning with Mésha, The Kaámir calendars 
caloulated in this era and other recorded dates in it usually begin with this formula: 
. Bri-Saptershichdrdénumattna Sakvat 4972 tathd cha Sawat 72, i. e, ‘the year 4972, in 
agreement with the course of the Saptarshis, and, therefore, the year 72.’ It would thus 
appear that up to the year 99, the Kollam year was just identical with the Septarshi year, May 
it not be then that our Kollam year is simply the Saptarshi era with its origin forgotten, and, 
therefore, counted on into the hundreds? It is by no means extravagant to suppose that the 
people who lived in the Kollam year 99 went on to name the next year 100, and not the cypher 
year, in spite of whatever estronomical reminiscences that survived in the minds of the 
almanac-makers of that age. In faot, nothing could have been more natural, and once the 
numeration was permitted, the issue of an independent era, exactly of the kind we have, was, 
inevitable, The only fact whioh would then require explanation is why, when the Saptarshi 
begins with Mésha, our Kollam should commence with the month of Simha, In all probability 
the astronomers of the period, who determined upon the adoption of the era, found it necessary 
so to amend the northern luni-solar year in order to convert it into a purely solar one as 
the Kollam year professes to be. While agreed as to the necessity of the amendment, the 
astronomers of Malabar were apparently not at one with their contemporaries in Travancore 
as to the number of months that had so to be left out; and hence, perhaps, the divergence sre 
have already noticed as to the month with which the new year was to begin — whether it was, 
to be Simhs or Kany&. That the era obtaining in Travancore should thus be assimilated with 
the one in Kaémtr, the other extremity in the continent of India, must, at first sight, appear 
strange; but itis not certainly stranger than the close similarity which Mr. Fergusson notes in 
the styles of architecture obtaining in Travancore and in Nópdl. What our only historian of 
Travancore says with respect to the origin of this era is entirely in consonance with our theory. 
"In the Kali year 8926 when king Udaya Mártápda Varmi was residing in Kollam 
(Quilon)" says Mr. Menon, “he convened a council of all the learned men in Krola 
with the object of introducing & new era, and after making some astronomical researches, . 
and calculating the solar movements throughout the twelve signs of the zodiac, and counting” 
scientifically the number of days occupied in this revolution in every month, it was resolved to 
adopt the new ere froni the first of Chiigam of that year, 15th August 825, as Kollam year one, 
and to call it the solar year.” What need could there have been for all those “ astronomical 
researches,” “ calculations” and “scientific oonntings," unless the astronomers of the period, 
anxious to start & new era, were adapting and amending for their purpose one that was actually 
current at the time P If those scientifio men were really adopting an existing era, none could 
have suggested itself with greater propriety than the Saptarshi year — the “ Bdsira-sahvatsara," 
the soientiflo year par excellence. As regards the Kali, the Malabar astronomers of 824 A, D. 
probably found that it was itself in need of even larger alterations than the Saptarshi, The 
latter i» exactly 25 years later than the Kali, and it appears to me extremely likely that these 
25 yearg were left out of the Kali to form the Saptarshi era for some astronomical reasons 
similar to those whioh I have ventured here ‘> assign for the omission of the first 4 or 
5 months from Móeha to Birhha in the conversion of the Saptarshi into the Kollam. But this 
is a speculative question, and I am afraid it will continue to be a debatable one for many years 


yet to come, 
(To be continued.) 
Ts 93588999 
g 13 Boo ants, Vol, XX, p. 149. 
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EXTRAOTS FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE SELUNGS 
OF THE MERGUI AROHIPELAGO. 


BY ER. O. TEMPLE, 
(Continued from p. 91.) 
v. 





From Captain E, M, Ryan, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, to Major A. Fytohe, 
Officiating Commissioner, Tenasserim and. Martaban Provinces, Moulmein — dated the 
1L August 1857. 


Dr. Helfer has given the following graphical Sketch of the Salones :— 


“Spent this day among the Salones. At my first arrival in the night a general terror 
spread over the defenoeless community, they not knowing whether friend or foe was approaching. 
Sus>ecting an incursion of Malays from the south, the women and children had fled into the 
inte-ior, and their best property, sea-s!ugs, and rice had been buried in all hurry in the jungle. 
Fincing that a white-man was come among them (it was in these parta for the first time), their 
approbensions ohauged into joy, and the whole community came in the morning to where I had 
landad to weloome me. 


*' here were about 70 men, women, and children altogethor ; they had encamped on the 
sandy sea-beach ; each family had ereoted a little raised shed covered with palm-leaves, where 
all the members huddled together in the night. There they sat, a dirty, miserable-looking 
congregation, the women occupied in making mata of a peculiar description from sea-weed 
(whith are sold at Mergui and Monlmein and much sought after), the ohildron screaming 
appa-enily out of fear at the strange apparition, dogs, cats, and cooks all joining to make the 
fall chorus. Everything had the appearance of confusion, and even the animals seemed to bo 
awars that my arrival among them was an extraordinary event. Some of these sheds appeared 
like butchers’ stalls. Large pieces of turtle, rendering the atmosphere peatilential, ‘were 
everywhere drying iu the sun. It is their main food. Shell-fish were seen extráoted from their 
shelle, and wild roots of a specios o! Diascorea; ns well as tho fatal Cycas ctroinalis, wero prepared 
for cooking. : 


* On the beach lay 20 or 80 boata, well built and light, like ant-shells swimming on the 
surface, the bottom built of a solid trunk, the aidea consisting of the slender trunks of the palm 
strongly united and corked with palm hemp. These boats, not longer than 20 feet,are tho true 
home of the Salones: to it he entrusts his life and property; init he wanders during his 
lifetime from island to island; a true ichthyophagist, to whom the Earth has no charm, and 
whom he neglects so much that he does not even entrust to her a single grain of rice. But 
even £8 fishermen these people are to be considered yet in their infancy. They hove even no 
nots, zhe trident is their only weapon, with which they spear sharks and other fish as well as 
turtle; all the reat they want is done with the da or with the hand; they know no other- 
instrument. E 


“In their exterior they are well built, pia ipe healthy, darker than the Burmese; part 
of them approach the Malay type, part of them the Ethiopian; the ourly hair of some of them 


eapecirlly speaks in favour of Negro origin. Might they have had for.nerly communication 
with toe Andamanese P 


“I spent the whole day in conversation with them through the medium of their headman, 
who understands Burmese; besides him and two others, the reet were unacquainted with it. 
Some spoke, besidea their own idiom, Siamese ; some Malay. They behaved with remarkable 
civility and decorum. They related that their children are exposed to sickness and death 
from three to six yoars; those who survive that period are considered safe, I think they die, 
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to judge from description, in consequence of dysentery, not improbably caused by the 
indigestible nature of their food, at that terider'age, ‘They know no medicines whatever, La 
strange exception, — uncultivated Natives being generally in thé'poeseesion of the greatest 
number of simples, besides tho host of charms and other indifferent substances to which great 
virtues are attributed. To get physio and ‘charms fronf the Chinese, they sell their most : 
valuable produces — pearls, amber, ete; The greatest present I:oould make them, besides 
some ardent spirita, was medicine. When they saw me drink coffee, nnd heard ‘that I drank 
black subetance every day, they concluded this to be the greatest medicine of the white-man, 
and were, nof satisfied till I gave them a good portion of it. They are addicted to liquors toa 
frightfal, degree; intoxication is the greatest enjoyment they know. ‘By all who have to do 
with them (Ohinese and Malays), they are provided with toddy in the firat instance, and, 
during the subsequent stato of stupor, robbed of any valuables they possess; o-r - 


* They are indolent; only young men work, that is, collppt whai falla Sides their. hands. 
Surrounded with valügble riches of, Nature, they remain miserably , poor. The regeneration of 
this race will possibly never be effected; but the Balones open a fine field to a truly philan-.- 
thropio missionary, Their ideas of the deity are very imperfect; they believe in.,guperior . 
agencies without any distinct idea. When asked what they . thought, would .become,.qf them , ; 
after death; they ‘answered that they never thought about it, and added, by way of excuso, ‘\we- - 
are a poor’people who know nothing,’ They are full of superstition and fear, When a person; 
dies, the person is exposed in the jungle; the whole congregation leave immediately, and do not 
return till after years, when the bleached bones’ dre collected and burned. ` 


“I accompanied a party of young men on & fishing excursion. , They aro very "desterousd in 
managing'the spear, which was attached to a bamboo 20 feet ionga j they caught, in an hour 
three largó turtles, twa sharks, and some other fish." — 20d Tn . 

VI 1 , x H ' j . 

R Captain i. F, J. era Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, to Captain H. Hopkinson, ` 
ae Shai Tenasserim and. Martaban Provinces, Moslmein — dated the 

: . ilih May. 1858. : : 

-I fak to offer you& Teamia upon the pooner tribe of people EC who live s 
in some of.the'ialands of this Aróhipelago. ^^ ' a 


Before doing so, it seems right that I should place before you, Lieutenant Burn’ 8, which, 
donbtless,,he wished to embody in his Revenus Report, . Eod 


m 

Lieutenant Burn: — “ Another subject I am-very anxious to bree to your "natos sec: mo 
fact that there is a tribe of ‘people inhabiting the islands of. the Mergui Archipelago, : ‘who-are. ` 
untgxed, and I regret to’ say, toall appearance, totally uncared for in every.way. -I have’ " 
endeavoured' to ascertain from the Office records the time .qnd.cause of this non-taxation; and |” 
the only record on the subject that I can find is à oopy of a letter from your Office, dated 
Mergui, the 12th August 1 1841, from E. A. Blandell, Esq., then the Commissioner of these. - 
Provinces, ' The letter haa no number, and is not, even attested as & true copy ; the’ bc e 
appears to have been lost, 

“ The people are exceedingly simple and quiet, but very wild.and EER ;„they inhabit 
huts which are made by' placing four sticks on the ground and throwing a dicis For. . 
the most part they cultivate nothing, bat live chiefly by fishing. - ec 

“ They have one peon (a Salone) over them, on a salary of Re, 10 a € who i Viro 
to give an annual acoount of their numbers. I have sinoo my stay dowmbere visited some of 
these islands and stayed among the people. I‘found them apparently i in a state of great poverty, , - 
but on further enquiry I am led to belioro that this is caused in a great measure by their being ^ 
nearly one and all addicted to an immoderate use of spirite, opium, and ganja. This may, snd, l 
very a has had, the effect of decreasing their numbers, but Iam fed to believe if & good man 


- 


1 
hes tr 
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was appointed over them, and they wero to have periodical a visita from the officer ir ine x whioh 
with o steam gunboat would bo perfectly praelieable at all timbs'and seasoris, something might, 
bo made out of, and done for, them, as,’ besides avory extensive’ trade in holt-fish, they carry on , 
a fair trade in. tortoise and other-sholls, the prives of which are óxceodingly remiüüerative, "Their 
bosts, which ure very oleverly and ouriously construótéd, conatahtly come" to Margai, and gell í 
their cargoes to great advantage; but such is the moral degradation of theae simple people and 
tordency to, vice that. although after selling their. cargo they. may ‘havo some ‘Loudreds of 
rupees they seldom go back to their villages with mach-more: than & large: supply of spirits 
aud opium, being chéated out of the rest, by some of the rascals of the towns, rho are con- 
“ staatly on the look-ont for them; in fact, they certainly are reduced, to a, very great state of- 
abjsotuesa, not respecting themselves, and looked down upon by every one of. their. fellow-mon ; 
anc I respeotfally' beg ‘to question, whether considering | them too low sand abject to bo taxed is»: 
not a fair róason with a Ba Tage | ‘and simple people. like those f for them! to form so low an opinion: 
of fhemselves that, without any ' sel f-Pespeot, they  degenerao, into & species little, better, than: : 
those who roam our forests, They aro well aware that all their neighbours. are taxed, and 
from oonversation-I had with ote: or two who spoke Burmesé, I was led to ooie to the above. Z 
com lysion, whioh. I now have the honour of submitting to you! On: one of the “islands. near : 
Me-gui are afew families of these people avho have taken to cultivation, ^I have not as yet had , 
lim» to visit them, as they are at some distance out at sea, The taxation I would Técommend 
world (he ernolly the same as is leyied on tbe:other tribes of-Burmese and Karens, ^ '''' fi 
“y would, while .on this- subject, draw: your attention to the following exttact'of ú ‘etter’ 
fron Mr. Kincaid, ati American Missionary, who visitéd- these- people-in 1888; now 20 foars, ` 
ago1 He says:—' They (the -Salones) are very ‘poor’ too, having ‘ng! houses,’ no gardens,'no ` 
cultivated flelds, nor any,domestic animals but dogs. T never, aw, such abject’ poverty, such 
an entire destitution of all the comforts of life?’ Thns wrote ong who.had: seen and visited . 
then 20 years ago, and so one would write of them.to this day..; Sinoe:1888 Romo attempt was: 
mace by Major Broadfoot, Commissioner, by means of Mr. Brayton, an, American Missionary, : 
to teach them to read and write and convert them to Obristiagity. Mr. Brayton, I believe, j 
baptised forty-six, ‘and ‘also ostablished a school among “them, i in 1846, but, owing to his 
goite away; the' schod) "was abandoned, and, from what r can learn, nothing, d sinco been , 
done for them.” ES "E 235 3a sq 


From ike: little thot I know of iind. jore E om very ‘auch inclined p think that: 
LienSenant Burn's proposition will bear examination. Tam aware that the people have & good ' 
marEet for the produpia he enumerates, - "A 


You ‘are’ aware that. it isa tedious and even difficult Gd id: gő oai iia islands with 5: 
merely an‘ ordinary cance, ‘such as we have at our disposal here, A small ateamer I have long 
thought absolutely necessary to enable this district officer to supervise his officinis propor]y, oe 
and generally administrate affairs with any approach to efficient management. i 

- took the liberty of submitting this proposition upwards of two years ago, on, my fied 
appo-ntment here. It hag been strongly supported by my ‘successors, and received the notice 
of Gcvernment. Lieutenant Burn; who had the opportunity of seeing’ thin district throügh- 
éut two working seasons, has, you will aie cotertod: to it In his remarks on the Palong 
Islands, ` : ; : i 

' - yat FU ose fil . IUE I a Mi 
From z. 0. Monrics, Bios Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, to the Commissioner, Tendssérim 
ard ‘Martaban Provinces, -Moulmein — dated the 20th June 1860. 

In the preparation of the annual revenue and statistical returns, which it wag my dub tu 
subm-t to you at the close of the official year 1859-60, I was struck by the inadequacy of thy 
data et my disposal on which I had, in the case of the Salones, to found these returns. 


21 Tho pewage refecred to by Lieutenant Burn is to be found in Mason's Teuasscrim., 
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You are aware that one of the Salones is in the pay of Government, reveiving month_y 
Rs. 10. I presume that thie individual receives this pay more with the view of indirect-y 
bringing him into communication with the authorities bere, than asa remuneration for the 
performance of any specifo duties + certain it is at all eventa that he has hitherto done nothirg 
, to entitle him to emunernkion, ` . 


You will have remnrkod that the information yearly supplied to your Office having refe-- 
ence to the Balones may be said to be stereotyped, se the returns do not vary. 


Enquiring into the canses of this, I ascertained thai the practice had been to draw to 
Salone Thoogyee's pay mortirly, and to hand it over to the jemadar of tho general guard, wl o 
was supposed to pay it to that individual wlrenever he presented himself at Alergui to recoise 
it. As this practice evidently failed to meet tho requirements of the case, I immediate_y 
directed ite discontinuance, nud forbade the issue of any pay to the Salone Thoogyee, unless Le 
presented himself at my office to receive the money. 





Consequent on this ordor the Salone Thoogyee presented himself before me yesterday, ard 
I took the opportunity afforded by his presence to elicit from him as mueb information t» 
I could regarding the peculiar race of beings over whom he ie supposed by his position to 
exercise contrel, . É 


So far æ I can learre frou office records but little is known regarding the Salones, and es 
it is highly improbable that £ shall have the opportunity of otherwise placing on record the 
information I have beeome possessed of, which may at some time prove useful, Í have thougkt 
it best to embody the ied of my onquiries itr khe shape of a letter to you. 


The Salone-Thoogyee informs me that his people are at present located on four islands 
of the Mergui Archipelago, named by him Zadet, Sumpee, Buttuy, and Doung. Tho first 
` corresponds with St. Mathew’s Island; the third with Peak or Sir B. Owen's; tho fourta 
(I think), Lord W. Bentinok's; and the second, Sullivan’s or Sumpee Island of our charta, 


He estimates the number inhabiting these islands as follows:—On Zadet Island about 40, 
on Sumpee about 55, on Buttuy about 59, an? on Doung Island about 46 families, giving 
about six souls as composing a family. This laat ostimate is evidently too high, but, remember 
ing the. number of children I saw with the families located in Paway Island, in March last, 
I think we shall be justified in assuming five as a fair average number of young and old ini 
family. The Thoogyee himself has six children, hence perhaps his fixing a high average. 

The Thoogyee's estimate would, if adopted, give a total of 1,200 sonls, and, subjeot to mz 
correction, 1,000 souls, — a far higher number than you will find ontered in the returns, 


The Thoogyee, Oo Pay by name, was, I learn, first invested with such official authority es 
his office may be supposed to result in, by Major Birdmore, and he appeared before me looking 
very unhappy under the penance of continually adjusting  peon’s belt with a brass-plate whica 
was placed acros his shoulders by that officer, i 


Oo Pay possesses such acquaintance with the Malay and Burmese languages as enables 
him to converse with difffonlty tn both. 


It appears that each island colony has ita headman, Their names are — in Sumpee, Pa 
Kam ; in Buttuy, Lo Way; in Zadet, Choe Doct. Of Lo Way my informant gave me the worst 
possible character: perhaps jenlonsy may have occasioned this, aa the number of families 
nnder the jurisdiction of Lo Wuy on Sumpee exceeds that on Doung, Oo Pay’s partioula- 
chargo. Lo Way is, Oo Pay informed me, much addicted to intemperance ; he described him, 
exhibiting the most expressive countenance at the time, as a '* perfect devil.” 


I was under the impression that the Salones were decreasing in number yearly, but O» 
Pay contradicted this, ‘from his statements it would-appear that both cholera and small-pox 
have this year prevniled among the tribe. lle estimated the deaths from cholera at 14, ani 
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from small-pox abont 40. Non-adulta were most obnoxious to the latter disease. These figures 
refer to the Doung population, which would probably suffer.most, as. most exposed to the risk 
of infeotion or contagion from their greater intercourse wiih, and proximity to, our coast 
Villages or Mergui itself, where the diseases have had, so to speak, their head-quarters during 
the past year, 


I questioned Oo Pay closely as to the treatment pursued with anfferera from sickness. 
The Salones depend for recovery solely on supernatural aid. Three men in the tribe are 
supsored at present to have the power of invoking the aid of the evilspirit, They perform a 
sort of “devil dante” round the sufferer ; the spirit, if they are successful, is understood to 
drav out the disease through the arm of the patient; and Oo Pay knows old people who have 
witressed the appearence of the evil one embodied in the shape of a bit of broken glass, bat 
has not himself been go fortunate as ever to have had an interview. Possessed of the disease 
fron: which the patient has by him been relieved, the devil in his turn possesses himself of 
the Jerson of the individual who was successful in obtaining the happy result, Ho is invari- 
ably a thirsty devil, and Oo Pay has seen a whole jar of shamshoo drunk off by the possessed 
man. He took the trouble to explain that though the man actually drank aqua vitæ, it was 
not zor his own, but for the enjoyment of the spirit in him. It is to be supposed that the evil- 
pir vanishes with the fames of the imbibed liquor, but Oo Pay was not clear on this point, 
and was evidently disinclined to go deeply into the subject. When the sick man recovers, the 
“‘medicine-man”’ receives remuneration: should his intervention be unsucoesaful, none. 


I learnt from the Salones I came across on Paway Island that both sick and dead were 
custemarily deserted, the dead being placed on a small and covered raised pandal, when they 
were left to decay, the spot of, so to call it, interment being left unvisited till sufficient time 
had slapsed to ensure the disappearance of the remains, Ag regards the mortally siok, I was 
told -hey were made aa comfortable as posaible, and left to Nature, being supplied with food 
and & boat; that sometimes they recovered, and the boat enabled them to rejoin their friends. 
Oo Pay states that this latter practice is not universal. I rather from his manner, and the 
positive statements of the Paway people, doubt him; he admitted that though his own Donug 
poopls did not subscribe the custom, yet the Sumpee people did. 


Questioned regarding the domestic relations existing among the Salones, Oo Pay assured 
me tkat polygamy did not exist, Tho marriage ceremony, as described by him, is simple. The 
man, in the presence of the elders, presents a piece of white cloth to the parenta of the bride, 
and tc herself some tobacco, pán leaves, and other such t£illos ; an admiring circle sit round and 
“talkand laugh," and the couple are henceforth man and wife. If the bridegroom is not a 
sufficiently wealthy man to possess a boat of his own, the couple, till in a position to maintain a 
separate establishment, reside with the parents of the bride. It is not usual or necessary for 
the parente of the bridegroom to make &ny presents to anybody on the marriage. 


Oo Pay displayed oonsiderable astuteness, combating my efforts to elicit from- him the 
mode in whioh the offendere were punished, telling me that any one who stole or did other 
wrong would in due conrse be brought before me by him. He, however, said that before the — 
Salones came. under British sway, in cases of homioide, the life of the man-slayer was held 
forfeited, and taken by the friends of the slain, I rather opine that in this respect what was, 
still is I know of no oase on record in whioh Oo Pay has summoned offenders in any way to 
Morgu . 


. . Money appears to be easily earned by the Salones, but to be invariably spent on comesti- 
bles or converted into & supply of the artioles they aae but cannot manufaoture at the place 
and tine of receipt, Mats are the circulating medium among themselves. A boat can be 
purchased for 60 mats, a fishing spear for four, and so on. The mats in question are neat, 
and such as may occasionally be seen in hot Indian stations, used as a covering for couches or 
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"beds, being cooler than anything else. The Salones, who generally fall mto bed hands wken 
théy visit our villages nnd conclude most of their bargains in the arrack-shops, get an averege 
price of foor annas per mat at Mergui. The mats aro in demand. I paid a Rupee for one ibe 
other day. They are chiefly made by women, and a woman does not ocoupy more than a cay 
in completing a mat. As I have elsewhere mentioned to you, one of the most valuable of sbe 
articles in which the Salonce trade is a sort of flexible and waterproof covering for boats, mann- 
factured from: the’ leaves ofa plant which are stitched together with bamboo-+plinters. These 
are made in a very short time, and soll here for eight annas a piece. The leaf is not, I believo, 
obtainable on the mainland, hence the high price realized for these simple, but most useful, 
articles of traffic. The-Sulones also ‘bring to market sea-slugs, Bea-snails, béchede-mer, wax, 
fish, and mother-o’-pearl. . - 








' Oo Pay informa me that though he has, as it were, divided tho Salones into four settlements, 
yet’ that they constantly leave one of these to join another, and that these recognize him as 
having supreme authority. Iam afraid he is sufficiently civilized to be aware that troth is not 
always consonant with thó furtherance of his personal interest, and that he connecta assumpt on 
of enpreme authority with retention of his monthly stipend. I should doubt his having mtch 
influence over Lo Way, whom he so heartily abuses, or the immediate following of tant 
individual: similarly with the other headmen and those who acknowledge their rule, He 
states the headmen he names (see suprd) are all aged, about his own age, which I should “aay 
was between’ 50 ‘and 60. "Thése then, 1 believe, occasionally visit Mergui, and they should be 
encouraged on such occasions to present: themselves, as from them ‘much informatión might 
from time to time be obtained regarding the Salones, 


I have told Oo Pay-that I shal] expect him to be able to speak with some greater cortaiity 
than hé dow can regarding the number of the Salones, etc., when he visita Mergui after zhe 
termination of the south-west monsoon and bas had en opportunity of seeing ihe Southward . 
islands. : His knowledge of numeration being limited, the population return is to consist cf ü 
' bundle of sticks with notches on therh, showing boats (their houses), men, women, ana child-en 
of both sèxes.: He :seems willing, 'aüd with encouragement might be made more useful than . 
he has hitherto proved. He estimates the number of boats in the possession of the Salones at 
present at 140. This scarcely corresponds with the estimated aggregate of souls, but i5 is 
possible that they manage,to pack into them when moving from island to island. > 

I may mention here; as fou may possibly never have sean a Balone boat, that ib 
differs much in construction: from, and es regards sea-worthiness and elegance of shape 
is far superior to, the ordinary Barmese boat. The bottom of the boat is solid weod 
scooped oub aud opened; rising to the total height of the bopt at each extremity, Sut 
almost flattened in the centre; yingan aticks, thick in the centre, and tapering to each 
extremity, though round; are bent into the rounded form of à ‘boat's side &nd neatly plazed 
one above the other. The ends being smaller than the. centre, they. are easily compressed 
into the required space at stem and stern, «o as not to interfere with the general symmetr cal 
appearance of the, boat. The interstices are caulked with dammer. The objection to this koat 
is that tho yingan portion of them requires annual reuewal and the process is not easy. To the 
sufficient beam given to these bonta, aa compared with those in use with Burmans, ‘may be a&ri- 
buted theif possession of greater buoyancy and safety in a rough sea, At the stem and stern, 
z semi-cirole ia,soooped out; thia gives to the boat an odd look, but the object is patent; wers it 
not for the step which is then formed, the younger children would be unable without aid to get 
into-or out-of the bosts:: Siameso.sqmetimes build similarly with ‘yingan, but the crescent- 
shaped bow and stern is never adopted by them, and invariably distinguishes the Salones’ beata- 
from allothers. .. 2d E. qued > ZEE ` 

The Salones possess a host of most’ mangy, ill-fed doga. They seldom lose an opportunity | 
of additig'to the number.’ These dogs are employed in hunting wild pigs, with which soma of 
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the islands in the Archipelago abound. As the common village dog is seldom an adept at, or 
inclined žo receive instruction in, hunting, when he first gets into the hands of tho Salones, he 
is subjeo;ed to very severe training. Fresh from the streets of Mergui, or other coast town 
or village, he is deposited by his new master on the first convenient uninhabited island present- 
ing iteel£ He either dies of starvation, if too indolent to hunt for his subsistence, or soon 
learns to catch his prey. Ina couple of months he is sought for, and if found alive is reclaimed’ 
and takem home. The dogs seem, with the exception of being badly fed, to be kindly treated 
after theiz initiation into Salonese life, and I was amused at Paway by seeing them following 
their masters into the water, when they approached wading to my boat. On my landing every 
woman might be seen holding & child or two under one arm onda dog under the other, the 
precaution being adopted in the case of the latter to prevent any noisy demonstrations or 
misbehay our. 


Oo Pay states that he is not aware of any specifo violence towards the Salones on the part 
e of the Ma says, and ignored all dread of thom. His statements are at variance with those of the 
Salones I have previously had intercourse with, and if the Malays are really innocuous, it is 
Giffloult tc explain the cause of the consternation which is apparent among the Salones when 
they first find a strange boat in their neighbourhood. “At Paway the whole settlement took 
to the jurgles as soon as it was evident that my boat was coming to theirs, but when we were 
sufficiently olose to enable them tò discover who we were, dogs, women, and children again 
emerged fom the jungle ; questioning them as to the cause of sheir hasty concealment of them- 
selves, they told me that they had mistaken us for Malays, by whom they hed only ten days . 
previous been plundered. i 
The costume of the Salones scarcely supports the maxim that “simplicity adorns.” That 
of the malas is the familiar dress of the Madras catamaran men; that of the females is scarcely 
more elaborate or decent; a strip of dirty cloth wound once round the waist and between the 
legs complates it. Oo Pay had evidently, when coming to me, either bought or borrowed a 
seb of clotFes which fitted him ill and made him very unoomfortable, and his putsoe gave him 
a4 much txonble as did his belt of office. 


That (ho Salones do not progress in civilization I think I may presume, for if they have 
done so, they must have commenced from s lower degree in the scale of humanity then is 
compatible with their supposed ameliorated condition after 80 odd years of occasional inter- 

course with ourselves and those subject to our influence, as they are still low in tho list of 


uncivilized savages. 

It seems rather a reproach to us that such a cabin should exist under our rule nncared 
for and unrotioed, but a£ the same time it is not easy to suggest what efforts to improve them 
would prov» most effectual. There have been no failures or successes to aid usin forming an 
opinion on this heed that I know of, 


I think that one step towards reform would be to prevent their falling into the hands of 
Chinese sharpers, when they visit Mergui, by forbidding the sale to them of opium or shamshoo. 
At prevent vith them a trading excursion here ends ina debauch, and they aquander in an 
hour the frcits of days of toil, besides steeping themselves in degradation. If it is worth while 
to keep Oo Pay in pay, the plan might be adopted of also nominating the other- headmen 
Government servants, giving them lower rates of pay, three or four Rupees a month, anything 
sufficient tc induce them to come to Morgui to receive their pay, and the difference in pay 
would elevete Oo Pay in their eyes and increase his influence. He is, as far as oan be learnt, 
of steadior Habits than the generality of his tribe. 

Deprived of the opportunity of spending his earnings in drink, the Salone might learn in . 
time the value of money by finding himself the possessor of articles he would consider as 
luxuries. As his household goods inoreased in quantity and value, it might oocur to him that 
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a house was a more desirable abode than a boat, nud gradually their location might asume a 


greater degree of permanence, dependent, of course, on the degree of protection we afford them 
from Malay dacoities. ` ' 








At present, .Oo Pay may -rule in Doung, but I doubt altogether his having the 
slightest influence elsewhere for good or evil. I do not think that itis generally known 
hex. frequently the Salones visit our villages, I daresay, I have seen this yer from 
tie window of my house, by two and three ata time, n handrel Salone boats on the teach of 
Mergui. Such.frequent commnutoation with Mergui would, one would think, maze them 
acquainted in some degree with our modes of government, sad familarizo them with the dreaded 
word “ taxation.” As I have elsewhere stated, I consider these people by no mears poor; 
cud though tex them as you may, their revenue contributions could nover amount to much, / 
yet I would tax them on the principle that tax-paying would inculcate‘on them the necessity 
of looking beyond the morrow, and habits of frugality aro a capital foundation for improvement. 
The tax or tribute exacted I wonld rocoive in kind, so many mata per male per anrum, and 
make Oo Pay responsible for colloction. The whole tribe should be annually collected on some 
certain fixed island to receive a visit; from the Deputy Commissioner, pay their tax, aad state 
their grievances, if auy, the revenue collected being spent on articles suited to their use which 
might at these annual gatherings be distribnted as presenta, This would probeb y prove 
inducement sufficient to ensure nitendanee, and if they learn that we do not, with tl:e reat of 
the neighbouring world, look down on them’ as wholly beneath our notice, we shall mon find 
them making efforts to render themselves more presentable and deserving of our favour. 


., I fear that I have been led to write at teo great length un this subject ; but it is ono I take 
a considerable intorest jn, and I can offer no other apology for the lengthiness of my letter. 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND 'CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. OAMPBELL, O.LE., LO.8, 
(Continued from Vol. XXVI. y. 104.) 


. Tattooing. — Hindus believe that tattoo marks scare or house spirits, Inthe Karnåtak 
most Hindu women tattoo on their bodies the figures of the padma or lotus, the sabl, >r conch- - 
shell. and the chakra or discus, the chief weapons of Vishpu. Of the origin of tattcning, the: 
Brihman story is that Lukshmf, the wife of Vishnu, told her husband that whenever he 
left her alone she became frightened. Vishnu took his weapons and pressed them on Lokshm!'s 


body, saying that the marks of his weapons would guard her against evil. Follonying this 
example, Hindus tattoo their bodies that no evil may befall them.“ MB. 


The Alimadnagar Kaikidts tattoo basil leaves, lotus flowers, and the names of the gods Bri- 
Hàm, Jai-Råm, and Jai-Jai-Bfim, on their hands and feet.) The Madhava Brdhman women of 
Dharwar tattoo a small dot on the right cheek and chin and a small orescent with twc dots just 
above the root of the nose, Some women tattoo their hands.“ Among the Lidghyat Banjgts 
of Dharway women tattoo their brows and checks, and their chins, hands, and feet. -The print 
on the brow is a black dot or & crescent with a black dot inside. The marks on the echin 
and cheeks are simple dota; those on the arms aro single or double snakes. In Belgaum, 
the tattoo marks made by the women of the Martha Killiketars are lines, ovals and Grolos, the 
names of gods, and the figures of tho tulst bush nud the frankincense tree. 

È ` * L i ^ 
** Information from Mr. Inkmdir. t Bomboy Corstteer, Vol, XVIL p.104. - 
*4 Op. cit. Vol: XXIL p. 65. nd Op. cit, Yol, XXII p. 125. 
& Op. cit, Vol. XXL p. 189. 
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In Eouth India, almost all young girls have their arms marked with flowers.7- The Juangs 
of Rast Bengal wear three strokes on the brow over the nose and three oa the temple,*3 


- apparent y the forerunners of sect-marks and made with the object of frightening rpirita. 


The Karens of Kast Bengal wear three red lines radiating from the seat of their breeches. The lines 
were fornerly marked on the skin. In Gujarat, in Western India, carriage bullocks (1820) are 
tattooed® with tigers and flowers. Tattooing is common among the Burmese tribes along the 
esst fron-ier of Bengals! The Burmans tattoo their bodies with the figuros of lions, tigers, 


~ elephants, rata, and birds, Some of those marks are special charms against evil spirits and 


diseases. All Burman boys get their thighs tattooed." By some Burmans tattooing is 
resorted io as a medicine. Chin women tattoo their faces to prevent their being carried off 
by Burmans. Friar Oderio in A. D. 1821 found a singular. generation in Sumftra who 
branded rhoir faces with a little hot iron in some twelve places. 


The Andamanese tattoo their heads and paint them with clay.’ The custom of tattooing 
is carried to great perfection among the Motu women, whose bodies are covered with tattoo 
marks reeembling flne lace garments. The Motus tattoo an olive leaf in the clavioular region of 
their bodies. In the Melville Islands, the people gracefully tattoo their bodies like the lace 
on a hussar's jacket. The Samoan youths are elaborately tattooed.*! The Papuana of New 
Guinea make scars on their shoulders, breasts, and thighs® The skin is cut with & sharp 
instrumert, and white olay or some other earth is rubbed in the wound.” The Papuans of 
North Guinea tattoo crossed swords and daggers on their bodies.4 West Australiana almost 
invariably tattoo their shoulders, backs, and breasts, Hay desoribes in North-West Africa 
a tall and aged Musalmán dame with round her neck the tattooed renresentation of a chain 
with a cress hanging to it.© . ] d 


. In North Africa, the phins of high-class Musalmin girls are adorned by figures "burnt into 


| the skin vith gunpowder.” In modern Egypt, both men and women tatoo parts of the body. 


The peop'e of Mecca tattoo their boys’, and,in some cases, their girls’, faces by drawing 
three outs down each cheek and two cuts across each temple. In Central South America, the 
big robber race of Guaycourons tattoo the face, paint the body, bore the lips,and shave the heads 
except a top-knot.% The people of the South Sea Island of Tanna make tettoo-marks in the 
shape of fish and of leaves. Among the Samoans girls are tattooed when they come of age.” 
In the Fiji Islands, women only are tattoped. In Micronesia, east of the Philippines, 
tattooing is general. No untattooed girl cen ve married. The gods will not accept an 
untattooec man as a sacrifice. In Australia and over all Oceanis, tattooing is religious.” 

The following instances show the antiquity of tattooing. The ancient Ethiopians painted 
the images of their ancestors on their bodies’ ¿apparently with the object of housing the 
ancestral spirits and making them guardians). Among the Thracians (B. O. 450) to be tattooed 
was mark of noble birth. The archáio Greeks tattooed their face, arms, and breasts.”® The 


I a 
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ancient Britons tattooed their bodies with woad or wad prepared from the teatis üncloría'- 
plant? The fondness for tattoo marks among most European nations seoms to be mainly due 
to the dislike of giving up what was once believed to be lucky. ` 

These examples suggest that, like other forms of ornament, the root-objeot of tat-ooing is 
to seoure luck by the two familiar methods of scaring nusquarable spirits and housing equarable 
spirits as guardians. That in origin tattooing is religious or lucky, and not simply orna- 
mental, is supported by Reville’s remarks on the Polynesian tattoo. The Polynesian tattoo 
marks are made by inserting, with the help of a sharp-toothed comb, dust of the aleuriiws 
triloba nut. The dust is inserted under the skin by a priest, and, while the marking is in 
progress, the priest and his family sing songs in praise of tattooing. Lixards, sharks, end birds 
are common tattoo marks, but the luckiest shape is that of the person’s guardian badgs or iiki. 
Again, Reville writes.: ‘The tattoo mark is a divine badge or livery. While he is being marked, 
the victim is taboo or sacred, because during the marking his guardian touches and seals him, 
Blaves were not tattooed, women were a little, and among freemen the higher in renk were 
the most marked.” Contrary to the general rule, the highest in rank were unadorned by tattoo- 
marks, because, says Reville, they were already part of the divine tribe. The sense gocms to be 
that as the object of marking ancestral and other guardian shapes was to enable the'guardian to 
pasa into the person tattooed, any person in whom the guardian already dwelt reqnired no 
tattoo-mark or other fresh guardian entrance. This view is supported by the prwotioe- in 
Tonga Island,“ where the high priest (in whom the guardian dwells) is the only peracn who is 
not tattooed. That the tattoo-mark is & guardian entrance-is jn agreement with the general 
Engliah belief that moles and other natural skin marks are lucky. Further, thatthe basis 
of: the luck in skin spots is that they are spirit entrances is shown by the practice of the seven- 
teenth century English witoh-finders, who drore pins into moles and other natural marks to 
discover the place through which her. familiar passed in and ont of. the witol?s body. 
A similar belief seems to be the basis of the Jewish prohibition against offering in sacrifice any 
animal which has on its body any mark of the nature of a spot or blemish, In another jassage% 
Reville says: “ The objeot for which the Polynesian is tattooed is the same as the chjeot for 
which the Hottentot performs his religious dances, namely, to make him unite with the deity." 
That is, in simpler phrase, to give the guardian a door of entrance either into the dancer or 
into the person who is tattooed. Once more Reville says: “Tho tattoo-mark is to the 
Polynesian what the shaven circle on the crown of his head ia to the Catholio priest.” This 
seems correct, as the original object of priestly tonsure is to allow the guardian to pass through . 
the suture in the priest’s skull, a way by which the guardian has previously entered through 
- the virtue of the laying on of hands in consecration, It may be objected that certain tattoo- 
marks, and also the belief that the tattoo-mark is lucky because it scares evil influences, belong 
to a stage of thought when the mark was held to be a scare and not an entrance. Thig 
difference of view may at first seem to amount to a oontradiotion. Stil, as has been more 
than once noticed, the difference between soaring evil influences and housing good influences 
disappears when it is rememberod'thgt by housing it the angry element in moat apirits ig 
appeased and the spirit becomes friendly, acoording to the law, the guardian is the squared 
fiend. Reville“ notices that the Palans of West New Guinea wanted to tattoo the English, 
while the Rataks in the extreme East’ would not tattoo the. English. The oxplanstion ap- 
parently is that the Rataks, like the Tahitans and the Mexicans, held there was a rquarable 
element in the strangers, and that, therefore, the guardian might pass into and. dwell in them. 
On the other hand, the Rataks, like tho Chinese, saw nothing but the unsqyarable or devil 





1 Perrot and Chipios's Art in Primiiive Greece, Vol. IT. pp. 184.5, 

© Revillo’s Les Religions des Pewples Non-Civilieds, Vol. IL. pp. 68, 76, 71. Oompere Oodringtan’s Among the 
Melanesians, pp. 223, $34, 240, 

91 Op. oit; Vol, 1I. p. 79. 93 Op, cit. Yol. II. p. 72, 
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e ement in the strangers, and refused to tattoo them, lest, through the marks, tho guardian might 
pass in and auffer or be enraged, 

That the general object of tattooing is to house ancestral spirits finds support in the 
s-nilar African practice of adorning by scars. Deuham® noticed that among tho Tibboos of 
North Africa most men had scars which denoted rank and wero considered an ornament. One 
chief had a scar under each eye, and a half-moon star on his brow. Tho senso of these 
o-namental scars seems to be to provide an outrance into the warrior for tho ancestral spirits 
who gather before an affray and who enspirit or hoarten thoir descendants. The belief that a 
wound is an entrance or passage is probably connected with the wide-spread blood-sncking 
oL vampire beliefs. It is preserved by Shakospoare, who twice” makes Maro Antony describe 
Üraar's wounds as dumb mouths oper ug their ruby lips, : 


Threads. — Among Hindus tho belief is strong that spirits fear the Brahman seored 
thread. In the Kénkan, when a Brahman boy sees the spirit Hadal, he shews her his sacred 
thread, and the spirit fles, — Bráhmag boys are believed to be specially liable to spirit-attaoks 
before they are girt with the sacred thread. Among all high clasa Hindus, when the bride 
and bridegroom are married, they are made to sit facing one another, and are encircled with sacred 
threads. At the wedding of a Dekhan Rimééi a Brdhman passes a thread four times round the 
neck and shoulder and four times round the waist of the bride and bridegroom. 9 The Agarval 
Vàn|s of Poona wear either a sacred thread or a necklace of tulst beads.” The Ahmadnagar 
Mafra pass a yellow thread seven times round the neoks of the bride and bridegroom,™ and on 
the fifth day after a birth they lay before a silver image of Batvit a coil of thread, food, and 
flomers?! Many classes of Hindus in Btjapur, at the turmeric rubbing before a wedding, make 
the bride and bridegroom ait in a square called surgf, at each corner of which is & water-pot 
roand whose neoks a thread is several times paseed.@ The Lôhårs of Belgaum put on a sacred 
thad two days before marriage. The Sågar Gavandts of Shélapur, on the naming day, tie a 
thead round the child's wrists, The Bavkulé Vants of Kinara put on a sacred thread on 
the wedding day. * Tho head of the Konda Vandlus, a wild tribe in the Northern Sirkars, 
woars the sacred thread. Gujarát Jains do not wear the sacred thread, but in worshipping 
their idols they wear across their shoulders a silken tape, a piece of cloth, or a golden chain hung 
in she way a Brihman wears his sacred thread.” In Southern India, sacred threads are at all 
times worn by Bråhmaņs, Jains, and Kshatris, and by Vaiáyâs and Páücháls on their wedding 
dar. Hindus when girt with the sacred thread are called dvijés or twice born.” All Hindus 
at the time of performing funeral ceremonies shift the sacred thread on to the right shouldor.19? 
Tha Pársis wear a sacred thread called kasti. 


Umbrellas, — The umbrella js considered by Hindus to be holy or rather to be a 
guardian, So the umbrella held over the bridegroom’s mother in a Chitpàvan wedding is 
cal ed abdágir pálokkátra or the guardian umbrella! Poona Marijhis on the eve of tho 
Dazahra (September- -Ootober) festival worship an umbrella, repeating the prayer: — “ O thon 
who art the shade of prosperity guard our king." The Dhruva Prabhus of Poona, before à 
thread-girding, set up & pole and tie ap umbrella to its top, ‘and also a handful of: dry grass and 
`  ceuple of ooocoennta. Similarly, at their marriage and thread ceremonies, the Páschakaléis 
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and Sonfrs of Bombay set up over the top of & pole an open umbrella and two cocoanute.’ 
In- most Hindu marriage processions an open umbrella is held over the bridegroom when he 
is escorted to the bride's house. Among thé Shólápur Kémita, when a married girl comes 
of age, she and hor husbend are inkon to the temple of a village god with two umbrellas be d 
over them.” At the weddings of the Belgaum Kurubers or shepherds, the boy and girl stard 
ander san umbrella and grains of rice aro thrown over them. The tomb of Asad Khah-n 
Belgaum is surrounded by umbrellas nnd ostrich eggs* In the Bombay Presidenoy and in 
Southern India, many Hindu temples have silk umbrellas which on high days are carried ovar 
the idols wheu they are taken out.!° The Kôlhåpar title Ohhatrapati, or Lord of Umbrellas, is 
highly valued by the MardthAs, who hold that it belongs only to the descendants of the great 
Sivàjt.! The standard of the kings of Caiiout was an umbrella.3 An umbrella was held ovar 
tho king in Egypt, Assyria and Persia. The Assyrian umbrella was fringed with tassels ard 
its top adorned with flowers, A long streamer of silk fell on one sidé.4 — A white umbrella was 
held over the king of Ceylon at his coronation.’ The king’ of Burmah carried a white 
umbrella as a sign of royalty.!® In China, the umbrella is a token of rank, State umbrellas n? 
the first and second order are adorned with the figure ofa gourd.” In Africa, umbrellas are 
nsed only by men of rank. The king of Dahomey is accompanied by four white umbrelles, 
besides parasols which are waved like fans. Gilt umbrellas formed pert of the show pf 
Roman Oatholic dignitarios,?? Pope Alexander the IIT. allowed the Doge of Venice to haze 
a lighted taper, a sword, and av umbrella borne before him.¥! : 


The following account of the religious element in umbrellas is taken from the Sahr- 
day Review : — Umbrellas, like lawyers and dootors, are an unfailing source of merriment to tae 
good people who would fain be considered wits, but have neither the natural gift.nor the 
retentive memory-which is necessary to support the character. The word '* gamp” is sufficient 
to demand a smile, and the insinuation that umbrellas are the creation of the devil to tempt 
otherwise honest men, and are as muoh a legitimate proy to the human race as mice are to 
cats, or flies to lizards, is an unfailing draw, whether in a comio paper or an after-dinner speech. 
Old Jonas Hanway littlo knew, when he brought'his umbrella home with him from Persia, 
and braved the jears of robust people who rather liked being wetted, what a benefactor ho was 
to the English nation. If every laugh, even when it is but mechanical, draws & nail out of 
' one's coffin, what a clog on the Birmingham nail trade the old traveller has proved! The 
custom of carrying umbrellas which he introduced, . must have done even more good thin 
Magdalene Hospital, of which he was tke founder. Umbrellas have come to be put to a variety 
of purposes now that it is not considered ‘effeminate to uso them. They aro handy at the cat-le 
show for prodding fat beasts; old ladies signal omnibusses with them ; lesa amiable people find 
them admirable receptacles for stolen goods ; gentlemen with monstaches lay olaim to military 
rank on the strength of carrying them. tuoked under the left arm; " masbers" do not disdein 
them if they are rolled up tight and not brought into use and bnulginess; some people evan 
employ them for protection agninst the sun. None of these usca, however, represent the trne 
purpose of the umbrella, It came from the Kast, and the purposes it is intended to serve Ere 
truly oriental. Negro kings do, it is trne, masquerade with umbrellas and strut about with 
much dignity under gaudy expanses of dyed cotton. Bub negro kings are known. to heve 
heterodox notions as to the uses of & good many things belonging to ancient or modern 
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cīvilization, They,use the-tricolour of France for purposes of clothing, and the more advanced 
of them are said to supply the place of handkerchiefs with suoh flags. .It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at that they debase the uso of umbrellas. The limited number of the spcoimeng 
available prevents them from becoming objects of prey ; but otherwise than as ‘guards for a 
progession they are not held in any great estimation, and the true spiritual parposo of tho 
umbrella is as entirely lost sight of in Africa as it isin Europe. 


The umbrella is properly a remnant of solar worship; and it is onl y the HT 
of later times, and especially tho levelling and demooratio spirit of Europe, which has debased 
it to the paltry uses of keeping oneself dry, and, with a few ancient persons, not on that account 
to be aboused of sun-worship or Sabwan heresies, of warding off the fierce raysof thesun. The 
ro»ust people of old times did not want to bo protected from sun or rain. They were too 
hardy, and too much inclined to do nothing, unless they could not avoid it, to caro for the 
elements, If there was n very heavy tropical slower, they simply got undor shelter. If the 
sum was too hot for work, they were glad of the exouso for being lazy, In any case their oocu- 
pa'ions were such as preoluded the use of the umbrelloas a mere effaminate means of protection. ' 
Evan now-a-days the agrionlturist does not hoist an umbrella when he ploughs his fields or hoes 
his turnips: and the nautical man, unless lie be the captain ofa Thames penny steamboat, does 
not fear rheumatism so much as to anfurla gingham. The primitive’ fisherman rather liked 
being wet than otherwise when he hauled in his nets. The ricé cultivator absolutely rovele in 
slush. Umbrellas are not, therefore, necessarily a sign of the degeneracy of the human race, 
though superficial ‘observers might think them so. The Siamese work, the Thia Chang, gives us 
the correct notion of ‘their proper origin :— The expression, San Kouang (the three brilliant 
thiags),” says the learned author, “designates the sun, the moon, and the stara.’ These illumin- 
ate the world by the command of the Lord of the heavens, and disseminate their beneficent rays 
inte all parts of the universe. To ‘point the finger suddenly at them is q grave breach of 
respeot, and merits grievons punishment." Here, then, we have the true first notion of the 
purpose of the umbrella. Weak human nature is unable so to:govern ite actions ns to be uni- 
fornly mindful of ‘the celestial powors. In the common affairs of. lifo mon aro constantly 
pointing in all directions, and might inadvertently stare rudely at the moon, or the stars, or 
even at the sun, though there is not so much danger of that, In order to: protect themselves 
aga nst such thoughtfulness, and, moreover, to avoid the danger of unsoomly actions and 
possibly disrespectful gestures. in full view of the God of Day, the umbrolla was- invented. 
Corsequently, when the article first came into use, it was most generally used in fino weathor 
when the sun was high in the heavens, aud thus was most liable to be offended. In rainy 
weather the dangor was not so serious, for the great luminary covered up his face in clouds ns 
witk n veil, and it was not so noccasary to guard against being rude to him. As a natural 
conreqaence, whenever it rained, the primeval sun-shade inventors put down their umbrellas 
and wore happy. In latter days, sceptical poople, who did not scruple to speak disrespect fully 
of tEc sun. let alone the stars, found the parasol — in the etymological’ sense,— convenient for 
keering off the rain ; and, when the pious-minded wore lowering their umbrellas, theso heroticnl 
wenzlings unfurled teins to shelter their sorry bodies. Hence the modern desceration of the. 
anoisnt implement of worship. 


There are abundant proofs of the original religious duin of the umbrella, 
which, but for modern prejudicos, would long.sinob have established: the sanctity of the article, . 
had ~t not been for the levity which has been sw long suffered to direct ita jokos'at the vener- 
able survival. Tho mistletoo sinks to the level of “ kissin- -the-ring,” the Pyramids serve as a 
mers of support to rascally Arabs, the Derby horse drags a“ growler," the Druidical stone isa 
convanience for uneasy catile, and the pious sun-shade becomes an "unwarrantably loaned 
umbrella, Is it not sculptured on the ruins of Nineveh and on the monuments of Egypt, where 
ever- detail of the carving shews that it ia bright sunny weather, aud that there is not & hint of 
ashcwer? In the fifth incarnation of Vishpu the Preserver, that chief of the Hindu Trinity 
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goes down into the infernal regions with an umbrella in his hand. In the Rig-Veda the god 
is roprosented as being the gun himself. We have here, therefore, a direct injunotion from th» 
very source of the worship. Norare we without classical allusions to the proper use of tha 
umbrella. In the Skirophoria, the feast of Athene-Skiras, white umbrellas were borne by th» 
pricetesses from the Acropolis to the Phalerus, irrespeotively of the state of the weather. 
Umbrellas wore usual at tho feast of Bacchus, where no doubt the votaries often got into a stats 
which it was desirable to conceal, Aristophanes tells us that Prometheus had an umbrella — 
held over him that he might not be seen by Jupiter, which gives ns the original notion withort 
any disguise whatever. ‘he probability that harm will happen if the celestial luminaries arp 
irritated by objectionablo movements or demonstrations, is also borne out by the old traditions 
of all parts of the world, The Ojibways warn their children not to point with their fingers et 
the moon, on the ground that if they do, she will infallibly lose her temper and bite the rude 
digits off. It is a well-known fact that the moon is carnivorous. The Greenlanders say, when 
she is not seen, that she is.out hunting seals. When she has been hunting long.enough, ste 
fattens into the full moon. The stories of German folklore tell us that the finger pointed ct 
a star will certainly rot away, because the angels killit. If the moon and the stars are £o 
touchy, it is evident that the interposition of an umbrella between mortals and tho sun is a stal 
more imperative protective measure. 


The umbrella having such a distinguished origin, it is not to be wondered at that in tle 
East it is one of the chief royal insignia and is guarded from being pnt to too common uses Ly 
severe sumptuary laws. In Africe, it is not at all unoommon to find a tribe in possession of ore 
umbrella only, and that umbrella, the distinguishing marks of the king — his entire regalia, in 
faot. But in India, and especially Indo-China, where Sabaism ia not yet altogether dead, tke 
umbrella is a very important State appurtenance ; and the King of Burmah, as every ono knows, 
is not only Lord of the White Umbrella, but of all the umbrella-bearing chiefs. There is 
a very formidable etiquette of umbrellas. None but the King and the White Elephant mey - 
have white ones. The king has eight of them, daly carriod round about him, all at once seven 
feet or more across, and elevated on twelve-feet poles Englishmen who have unwari.y 
expande: shades with white covers have erpiated the heinousness of their offence by penance 
in the stocks, with nothing to shelter them from the avenging rays of the sun, kindled zo 
unwontod anger by the bad language the viotins make use of on the oocasion. Next 
in estimation to the white umbrellas are yellow specimens, seldom conferred on any excert 
queens and princesses who are if especial favour. Golden umbrellas fall to the lot of 
princes of the blood-royal — when there are any — eminent statesmen, generals, tributa~y 
chieftains, and distinguished provincial governors. Then come in their gradations red, green, 
and brown silk-covered umbrellas, with deep fringes, or without them, and all of the mcst 
portentous width and elevation. All offivials attached to the Court are allowed to signalize 
their distinction by varnishing their umbrellas black inside. The sun bas thus the greater , 
diffculty in detecting their trickeries and peculations. However much they may revererce 
the “three brilliant things,” none of the umbrella-bearing chiefs are allowed to conceal their 
doings from these luminaries when they are within the palace precincts, If they offend against 
the sun and the moon, they offend equally against the king, and that potentate relieves the 
celestial bodies. of the trouble of punishing them. The most distinguished may, indeed, 
carry their sun-shadee as faras the palaoe-steps, but there the signs of dignity must be 
left ‘along rith their owners’ shoes. The common rabble are even more exposed to the 
dangers of outraging the sun’s sensibilities. Their umbrellas — poor things at any rete, 
and of Western dimensions, so that a good substantial sin under cover of them isan 
impossibility — ought not to be used near the palape stockade at all, and must certainly 
be lowered when they pass any of the gates. This is, without doubt, rather a hardship: tut 
there is no denying that the Arbiter of Existence is more immediately dangerous than the 
moon and ‘he stars, or ever than the sun, and the “ three brilliant things " are therefore 
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aystematically flouted in the neighbouthood of the Golder Palice. It i is, indeed, greatly to 
be féared that, though umbrellas are still emblems of rank and dignity, their primordial 
religious sanctity has been forgotten evex im the Hest, ‘Certain it is ‘that there is no one 
naw alive who is sufficiently scrupulous.im.the use of his umbrella to be able to intercedo! 
with the celestial powers and work miracles by the aid of his parasol. Even the pegoda- 
embrella, spire-like things with successive fringed circles one above the other, and undeniably 
easred, are not pat in their proper place, but stand. beside the images, instead of -over them, 
though certainly itis not to be supposed that& sedate and holy image would under ordinary 
circumstances point or even stere:rudely at:anybody, far less the sun. Yet with all their 
felings away from the original perpose of 2Lkc wmbrella, it must be conceded that Easterns use 
it “ar, more against the sun tham against the'raih.. Even.we Haglish preserve the: tradition in 
the name umbrella, and have not fallen into the shameless French und German heresies of 
calling the article peraplnis and Reyensohirm,. Wo may &betract other people's umbrellas from ` 
the raok with as little compunotion'as if they had not a bit of sanctity &bout-them, but we do 
not inorease the heinousness of tho sacrilege by eins the reverend sun-shade with a pay 


msokintosh. 
(Te be oridi 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINOES OF INDIA. 
; BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR, 
No, 8. — Janbhu Hájd. 


Oxor ùpon-a time in a certain country there lived & king. One day, while taking his siesta 
Sfter the discharge of the affairs of State, he dreamt that a horse came into the gajr! and that 
he vould purchase it: With a view to testing the truthfulnoss of the dream, the king entered 
the market-place that evening, and found a beautiful, spirited horse standing there. He asked, 
the owner whether ke would a the animal, and, receiving & negative reply, he left the 
place for his home. > r 


The horse now took to- refusing his food; and on’ seeing this, ‘the owner thought within 
himself : — “Several. kings have asked me to part with this animal, and I would not; yet for 
all-(hat he never refused his food before. I am sore-afraid that T may lose the horse, so I had 
bottar part with him to the first buyer." A few days after this the owner of the horse, who 
‘was a merchant, was requested to be present in connection with some commercial transactions 
in the same-markei-place where the king had asked whether the animal was for sale. : 


-The king again dreamt that the horse had come, and that he should buy him at any cost. 
Accordingly, òn his way home, hë went to the g«jrf and found the animal. Giving the 
merchant the two lékA¢ of rapeos which he demanded for the animal, he got possession of him. 


Still the horse would not touch his fodder, even when it was carried by the king himself 
or his queen in turns. It was only when the king’s daughter took it and laced it. before tho i 
animal that. he would eat it, Struck with the affinity? whioh existed between the 
princess and the horse the king oast-díoe, and found ont-that the beautiful young lady ns 
destined to. bezome the bride of the animal. -Ia due course, therefore, the’ fatlier married nis. 
daughter to the horse and gave them'apertmenta near the palace. : 


Now the.horse was no other than Jambhu RAjà changed iuto this form. At iii ho used 
to dfrest himself of his horso-oovering and pass his time in the company of his wife without 
her knowledge! But tbig state of things could not last long, for she ic: uidi to feel Toor 


1 Market place. z 

1 “tis eaid that, when e psrvon oasta his byo on a thing and aaka it, wo should part-with Itat onoe, or it will 
ba lost or injury will be done to.the same. [Hvil Eye. — Ep.] 

* Because of relationship in the provions birth. Hindus aro firm bulovers in tbe lw of metempaysboels. 
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that her husband was noi really a horse, so one night she pretended to be-aaleep, and saw hez 
husband take off his horse-covering. She became possessed of i$ with great. skill, set fè 
on-ftre, and broke the spell to the immense joy of her parente. š 


In due course Jambhu Ba&ja had a palace constructed closa to the royal residence of his 
father-in-law. There, in the midst of pleasure and comfort he lived, loving and loved by his 
wife, and performing deeds of kindness to mankind. In his abeenoe his two sisters sent br 
their mother came to the palace disguised, the‘one as a needle-saller and tho other as a bangle- 

. | geller, In the midst of their duty they asked the Rist her husbend's name, though thez 
‘knéw that she was their brother's wife. As she did not know it,she promised to tell them o1 
another occasign. After thé lapse of two er three days they came again. In the óourse cf 
their conversation, naturally and without arousing any suspicion, they aaked the Rant her 
husband's name. On this she frankly admitted thet she had entirely forgotten to. ask about iz: 
Thereupon the sisters gave her a needle telling her to stick it in’ her towel, so that wher 
she wiped her face in the morning, it would come in contact with the needle, and she would t» 
reminded at once. It need hardly be said that the needle pricked the Råņf's face next i morning, 
whereupon she ran to her husband and asked him his, name. 


“ You will repent of it,” said the husband. 

4 No," replied the wife. 

“ Do you really ask my name p again said the husband. ° 
“ Yes,” returned the wife. 


; On hearing this the Råjå ran to the brink ofthe river close by. Hardly had'he uttered h s. 
name, ‘‘Jambhu Raja,” than he disappeared into the waters below. In due course he returned 
to his parente’ home, but complained of heat like burning fire? throughout his body. . Hundreds. 
o! water-carriers were employed bo pour water ever him, bat nothing- could: cool: him nor 
alleviate his acute suffering. 


Now, after the Raja diteppiesd, the Bag! raved like a mad woman for a time. Then she 
became a gosdia, and started in search of her husband. Perilous and' long was the j journey 
she had imposed on herself ; and though her courage sank within her at times, and her tendar 
feet, unaccustomed to walking, became swollen, she walked on until alia meched tlie confine. 
‘of the kingdom of her husband’s parents, f : 


Here, on the branches of a tree, speir of chakwé chakw? binds were holding a 
conversation. ' 

“ Our R&ji's son, Jambhu BH BM OR uiis eee Edi DU Meg seid: the made 
bird. ; 
“ Yos, dear,” said the female bird, * but there is no-canse KDH. If any ,one were- 


to collect our dung, and reduee it to powder, and apply iè to his body, he would be cured 
instantaneously.’” 


Saying thus ‘the birds modu ae ‘the: high heavens. Our heroine, who was : 
‘conversant with the language of birds, gratefully gave heed to the speech. Collecting some 
óf the dung she reached the capital sooner than she would otherwise havo dona, weary and 
'footaore as she was. The peoplo thas frst met har gao wore w group of water-earriers. whom, 
‘sho interrogated thos :— 

' “ Sisters | sisters, Whither are yon going Wwith those pois full of water E” 


3 


D 





i Compare the legend of King Båntaxu.. 
| * Tt is maid that there are fros under the sos, Vadavanil, a mytiiologioal person, being in charge 9! them, 
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* Ah! don’s you know? Are you new to the country P" said they. “ Our old Rájá's soa, 
Jambhu Raja,.is suffering from a malady. We are carrying water to pour over him in order 
tc cool his body.” : 


. ' 4 Just so, sister; Lam new to the country, having only just entered your Rajs capital. 
Leok at my hag gaed appearance and the dust on my feet. In the course of the day, after 
Taave. found a lodging and taken my meals and a fitis reat, I abel ‘also tolor you, 
carrying a pot of water, if you see no objection.’ 

Thus saying, Jambhn Raja's wife dropped her ring, into one of the water-pots without 
thair knowledge. It fell over the Raja when the contents of the garhá were emptied over him, 
and prepared him for his wife's arrival. 4 


A few honrs after, the Háp!, disguised as a panniéré (water-carrier), came in the company 
of the water-carrioré. She formally poured the contents of her pot over her husband, so as not 
to arouse suspicion. Making herself known, she applied the dung of the chakwd chakwt birds. 
to his entire body, and the burning pain left him entirely. The Raja, sending for bis mother, 
tohi her of his reset d and desired that the water-barrier, who was the cause of this, should 
remain with him. 


Now, the RAja’s mother was a bad woman, and she knew who the ——À Was, 
Once she had asked her to plaster with oow-dung their dwelling-place which, by the force of 
her magio, she had made to bristle with sharp needles at every conceivable point, The Raja 
ee ds wished for their disappearance, and no harm had befallen his wife. 


' Again the bad woman had wished for scorpions and centipedés in the house, and it was so; 
but Jambhu RA&jd made them disappear before his wife plastered it. Thus his wife was saved 
from harm for the second time. í 


-- Still tho woman was bent npon t Í her daughter-in-law oruelly or doing away with lis 
She gave her a dirty sárí, well steeped in oil, and told her to wash it quite clean, or she would 
purish her very severely. Coming to know of this tho R4jÀ asked the oranes (baglás) to 
oleen the cloth, and thus averted the punishment, ‘whioh would obherwisg have been inevitably 
infl oted on the ill-used young woman. i 


Chagrined at being thus frustrated in her attempta, the cruel persecutor gave ‘to her 
penitdrd daughter-in-law threo khasdís of grain to winnow. Again the Raji came to the 
rescue and asked all the ants to olean them withont losing one ear. They did so accordingly, 
hut the Raja's.mother found one corn missing. Thereupon he said: “Oome all ye ante and 
tell me who stole the corn," end a small timid ant threw out of her tiny mouth the missing 
thing. Then the woman inferred that her son had all along been protecting his wife 
frone-harm and persecution, and now took the extreme step of sending the RAp! to his betrothed . 
wife's home with the following letter to the girl’s mother : — 


“Your daughter’ s enemy (because of the would-be position of on) is coming; poison 

or kll her ab once.” 

- She came back, however, none the worse, but safe and sound, to the great vexation and 
astonishment of the mother-in-law. How could she come otherwise, for the words of the note 
the Rdjd substituted were as follows : — 

" My adopted daughter is coming, treat ber very kindly." 

Now Jambhu Ráji's mother wanted to celebrate his marriage with the betrothed of her 
geleozion, though she knew full well that he had married the disguised pexnidrd and loved her 
extremely. Indeed, the ceremonies began, and the marriage procession (barát) started. In 
the procession the wife was converted into a torch-bearer and e torch wae put into her hand. 
Allo? a sudden she caught fire, at which she cried out: — “Husband, husband, my cloth is 
on fice.” 
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“ Not only your cloth, but my body and mind," replied the husband. _ : 
‘Saying thus, and taking his wife, the Raja translated himself through the mid-air to his 
former palace.* . » 

















- No, 9, — The Disguised Royal Thief. . . 

Ix a certain country there onoe lived & king. He had a dutifal son who, on rising from 
his bed in the morning, used to prostrate himself at his father’s feet. The father used to confez 
a blessing: — “ May you prosper, and your prosperity’ be more than mine, yes, double.” In 
like manner the son prostrated himself at the feet of his mother, who used to bless him : — 
* May your intelligence be more than that of thieves." - i 


Now the prinoe thought ot thé ‘strangeness of the mother’s constant blessing, and made up 


his mind to test the intelligence of thieves, So one dark night, setting aside his princely 


robes and completely, disguising himself, be left his horis, and had not wandered long in tha 
_ Streeta before a thief accosted him: — “ Who are you P" A p 45 deo MEN 
. Tbe prince, who had expected this, in order to establish a friendaliip, replied : — “Do you 
not know that I am a brother of the profession P", AG i "E 

** Well, come on,” said tho thief, - DAE (uds 


- - B L] 


They had proceeded bat a few peoes, when another thief came, and after a while they were i 


joined by a third, i : : 

As they were all. walking in company, the first thief asked the seoond what qualifications 
he possessed. “Brother,” replied he, “ I' understand the language of boasts. Ioan tell you 
the precise meaning of their eries. Will you kindly tell me yours?” ' 
years.” | 
When the £hird was questioned as to hig merits, he answered: — “ Brothers, I can tell you 
whai.is hidden in the palace, nay, in the bowels of the earth — gold, silver, copper, ar 
whatever it may be.” : ; 

The disguised prince was in trouble while, this discuasion was going on, not knowing what 
he should say in his turn; bnt; thought sirnok him in the nick of time. When at last the 
question was put to him, he ssid that he cowld save his brother-thieves from the gallows, if 
matters come to such a prisiy, 7 as : : 


The thieves that night had resolved to plünder the TÁj&'s palace. Bothe thief. who could 


tell of hidden wealth was consulted, and they started. On the way a dog barked, and they at 


once ell asked the comrade who was conversant with the langnage of beasts : — € Brother, why 
does the dog bark?” ‘Tt tells us,” said he, “ that the owner is with ns, and that we should be 


on our guard.” “How ould the owner bo with as, you fool?” angrily retorted they, and ` 


proceeding on their course they approached the palace. 
Now the prince was sorry that he should be associated with thieves In plundering his own 


palace. He did not relish the idea, much leas the fact. Nor did the mere thought of losing | 


the vast wealth acoumnlated for seven genemtions please him. He, therefore, deserted the 
thieves, and hastily reaching the palace informed the guards there of their intentions and of 
their probable arrival within a very short time, The result was that the thieves w canght 
in the very act of laying their hands on the accumulated treasure. : , 


S A T n MMM———Ó 
i < [This folktale fa the most extraordinary conglomerate of stock Indisa incidenja that J have yet scen, — Pn.] 
1 Nasrase by Mr. Tikaram of the Bifabe]di Buti Dispensary, Nagpur, i 


“You,” paid he. ^ Jf I seo @ man ones in tha night, I can recognize him even after twelve - 


i 
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The day had dawned. The king was informed of the robbery, and in due course he had 
the thieves brought before the tribunal. He enquired into the grave charges against them, 
and finding them guilty, he ordered them to be taken instantly to death. ý - 


Now the thief, who said that he could recognize a man after the lapse of twelve years, went 
to tae prince who wes sitting to the right of his royal father, and, taking him by the hand, he 
exclaimed that he was one of them. Greatly surprised, the king asked for an explanation, and 
the zon, taking him aside, rehearsed from the beginning, how his mother’s blessing had led him 
to tæt the intelligence of thieves. He had indeed been surprised — one thief interpreting 
the barking of a dog, another telling of a state of the palace coffers, and the third recognizing 
& face seen only in the dark. He also told, how he had promised them to save their lives. 
“ TFe time has now come," said the prince in conclusion, “for me to fulfil the promise, but the 
powar lies with you, sire; so I beg of you to kindly grant the thieves their lives,” The king . 


from. the kindliness of the 


heart complied with the request of his ever dutiful son, 





MIBSOELLANE A. 


8012 NOTES ON THE FOLK-LORH OF THE 
THLUGUR. 


Br G. R. BUBRAMLAH PAXTULC. 
(Continued from p. 112.) 
XXIL 

King Jàyasratha of PAñohàla had a son who 
was gifted with much sense from infancy. One. 
day, >eholding the king, he asked him what the 
sure -oad to reputation was. The king rephed:— 
* Wren you rule the kingdom, without oppressing 
the people, you must find, out who are rich and 
who ure poor, and protect the latter ‘by giving 
them food and clothing from time to time. Thus 
will you obtain an extended reputation. But, 
however much you may bestow on the rich, no fame 
will Eocrue to you. To give you an example, if 
rain imlls while the crops are withering for want 
af waver, the cloud will obtain fame, but however 
much it rams in the ocean, no reputation can 
result to the cloud.” Thus speaking and con- 
sidering how clever the poy was, the king made 
over Lalf his kingdom to him. Tbe youth assumed 
the seeptre, confirmed the leases that had been 
given -to the people, and finding out the poor 
caused food and clothing to be given to them, 
and cherished them much. He thus obtained 
great <elebrity. 


XXIV. 


At Dhannapattanam lived an Englishman, 
who, a3 he knew no other language than Engliah, 
kept ae interpreter thoroughly conversant with 
the vernaculars of the country. One day some 
conjurs came to the gentleman, and, having 
fixed their bamboo, danced and displayed several 
fouts o2 agility before him. The gentleman was 
highly gratified, and sending for his interpreter, 
told hum to give them ten pagodas. The latter 


took them home, gave them one pagoda, and 
told them to go about their business. As 
they thought this a poor recompense for their 
trouble, and suspected that the interpreter had 
deceived them, they turned to the gentleman, and 
showing him the pagoda, informed him that his 
interpreter had given them only this much. As 
the gentleman was ignorant of their language, he 
sent for the interpreter and asked him what they 
were saying. He told him that among the ten 
pagodas he had given them, they seid that that 
pagoda was a bad-one and wanted a better one 
in exchange for it. The gentleman thereupon, 
became very much enraged and ordered them to 
be well thrashed and sent away. 


They who &re ignorant of the vernaculars 


_of the place they inhabit, and believe what 


others tell them, must necessarily be guilty 
of injustice. . 
XXV. 

A Bråhmaņ well versed ‘in every branch of 
scienco, was journeying with his disciples on a 
pilgrimage to Ban&ras, and about gun-set one eren- 
ing, met a young Bráhman boy, who was feeding & 
herd of cattle near a wood, of whom he asked the 
distanee to the adjacent village, where he proposed 
to halb for thenight. The boy responded -—“ Just 
look at me, at the cattle I am feeding, the forest, 
and the sun, and your question will be answered ; 
for if ‘the village was not very near, would such 
a young boy as I am‘be feeding so many cattle 
near a forest ab this time of the day P" From this , 
sensible response, the Brahmay formed & high 
opinion of the boy's abilities, and, following him 
home, told his father that the lad was too clever to 
be employed in feeding cows, and requested that he 
might be allowed to take him with his other dis- 
ciples to Ban&ras, where he would eduoate him, 
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The father gladly agreed to the proposal, and | some fruit &nd flowers. At this junotur, a 


the lad afterwards turned oui a very brilliant 
character, . 


XXVL 

As a boy was sitting on the prink of a well 
crying bitterly, a thief came there, and, seeing 
him, asked him why he was crying. He answered 
that as he was playing, he looked into thas 
well, when the pearl necklace that was on his 
neck slipped off and fell into the water. If he 
should go home without the nesklace, his parenta 
would thrash him, and on that ‘account he 
was crying. The thief, thinking he would be 
able to steal it, said to him: —“ My lad, be not 
afraid, I will go down to the well and get the 
pearl necklace; do you take care of my clothes.” 
Having left his clothes on the bank, he descend- 
ed into the well, naked. As soon as he had 
got to the bottom, the boy took his clothes and 
ran away with them. The thief, having searched 
for a long time and not finding the necklace, 
came up again ; but not seeing the boy anywhere, 
he exclaimed: — “ Even I, who am a rogue, have 
been deoeived by a boy.” 


Moral: — However clever & persón thinks 
himself, he may be outwitted by. others, - 


XXYIL. 

There was a tiger in a certain wood who used to 
kill and devour all the beasts that inhabited it. 
One day he caught & wild buffalo, and while 
eating it, one of its bones stuck in his jaws. 
Being unable to extraot the bone, blood and pus 
collected there and oaused the tiger a good deal 
of pain. The tiger laid himself down under a 
tree, and in great pain opened hig-mauth, and 
exclaimed thus: — “ How shall I extract this P 
How shall I live? What shall I do?” In his dis- 
tress he saw a crow upon the tree, and said to 
him: —“ O crow, you see the pain I am suffering 
from; if you will but extract the bone and restore 
me to life, I will give you as much as you want 
from the food I procure every day.” The crow 
was mored by this supplication, and, taking com- 
passion on him, entered his mouth, from whioh 
he took out the bone, and asked the tiger for the 
flesh he had promised. The tiger replied: — 
* When you entered my mouth, I did not crash 
you under my jaws, but allowed you to come out 
uninjured. Ungrateful for this, do you ask me 
for flesh P? Look to your business.” | 

Thus people in prosperity often forget the 
friends who have served them in adversity. 

There lived at Dh&rapura a Bréhman, 


tiger came there, and the Br&hman, becoming 
afraid, tried to make his eecspe. The tiger, 
however, pursued and overtook him. In this sad 
predicament, the Brahman begged him to sare 
his life for three days, that he might re-urn, 
home, settle his affairs, and take leave of-his 
family. The tiger asked him what was to be Gone ' 
in the event of his not returning. He repHed, 
there was no fear, for he would take his oeta to 
return. The tiger having consented, he returned 
home disconsolate, and after employing the three 
daya in settling his affairs and taking leave of his 
family, he arrived at the prescribed time, a£. the 
place where he had appointed to meet the tiger, 
who was so pleased at his veracity that he allow- 
ed him to depart uninjured. ° 


Thus a person who keeps up to his word is 
always respected. 
XXIX. 


In J&yasthzla on the banks -of tho Karri, 
there lived a Brihman, Durgatha by name, À3 he 
was in very indigent circumstances, he used te go 
a-begging to four different villages, dome home 
at about two or three o’olock every day, and cook 

-his own meal and eet. Things went on thus 
for some time, and when on a certain day the roor 
Brihman was plodding his' weary way homeward, 
it came to pass that Tsvara and his wife vero 
sauntering in the heavens. Parbatt, the wife, 
unable to endure tho sight of this poverty-stricken 
Bráhman, took compassion on him, and requested 
her husband to bless him with riches, Whare- 
upon lérara replied and said that Brahm’ had 
not written on his face that he must enjoy weslth, 
and that he must therefore live and die a begzar. 
Parbat! thereupon said:— * Let me soo how -his 
Brahman cannot become wealthy when we will it,” 
and'threw a heap of one thousand gold moharz on 
his way. The Brahman came to within ten yerds 
of the heap, when suddenly the thought struck 
him to see if he could walk like a blind man. Ho 
accordingly shut his eyes and passed off the keap 
of mokars on the way. 

Moral: — The law of karma (fate) is inevit- 
able. 


XXX. : 
There was a Bréhman, Vasanthayájt by name, 
at Brir&mapura, on the banks of the Tamra- 
parpi. He conceived the ides of performing a ycfaa 
(esorifice), and wanted four-or five of the Lost 
goats for the purpose. He went, therefore, oa 
neighbouring village, purchased the goats, tied a 

rope round their necks, and was wending his way . 


who went: one day into the forest to gather | home, when four Sadras wanted to appropriate the 
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goats to themselves. One of them, therefore, 
came and stood before the Brahman and said, 
“ Why are you carrying a number of med dogs?” 
The Bráhman merely thought him & fool who 
confeunded goats with mad dogs. He wentona 
little further, when another of the Südras put him 
the mame question, and wanted him to take care, 
leat the mad dogs should bite him. -The Bráhman, 


on hearing these words, entertained a slight doubt 


in his mind. While pursuing his track a little 
further, a third of the Sadras came close by the 
Goats, grew ‘exceedingly angry, and began to 
rebuke the Brahman for letting loose a number 
of msd dogs on the way-farers. The Bráhman, on 
hearing this, bócame certain that they must be 
mad dogs and tried to mnloose them, when the last 
of the Stdras came up and wanted him to tie them 
up to a tree adjacent, as, by letting them loose, 
they would fall wpon people and bite them. 
The ErAhman thereupon tied them to a treo and 
ran -way. The Sddras then untied them and 
took rham home. 


Mo-al : — An intelligent person can be duped by 
a nurber of men maintaining the same foolish 
opinicn, 
XXXL up 
In the village of Yachavara there lived a Sûdra 
namec Isukstha&kkidig&du (lié., the holder of 
a quantity .of sand) ‘One day he wanted to 
go ta another village and started with a er 
of sard tied’ to the hem of his garment. Ab 
Machavara, an adjacent village, lived another 
Badra, Pedathakkidigadu (lit, the holder of 
a quantity of cowdung), who also wanted to go 
to an+ther village, and started with a vies 


of cowdung tied to the hem of his garment.. 


They met each other accidentally in the evening, 
went t the same village, and seated themselves 
au the sial of a rest-house. Isukathakkidi saw the 
"bundle of Pedathakiddi, took it to be a quantity. 
of food, and reaolved to reserve it for his own use, 
and so asked him what jt was. Whereupon Peda- 
thakidci, who entertained the same desires about 
the bundle of Isukathakkidi, told him that: it 
contaimd sa- quantity of food, and ‘asked 
Isukatkakkidi what the contents of his bundle 
were. Co which he replied : =“ I have rice with me, 
but I regret I have not, like you, brought other 
food with me. Ifeelexceedingly hungry, but wbat 
van I do?" 'Peédathskkildigádu, hearing tle 
pitiful words of his friend, said :—“ Do not feel 
sorry. Leb us exchange our bundles.. I do not 
foel hurgry just now.” They mutually consented 
to the proposal, exchanged their bundles, and 
each fearing the other went to'a place afar off in 


4 


different directions, untied their bundles and were 

extremely amazed. ; , 
Moral: — Entertain not thoughta of deceiving - 

othors, lest they deceive yon. 


XXXII. ` 


At Gannavara lived a very poor Br&hman, 
Divasarma, who eked out a livelihood as a 
beggar. One day, when he chanced to go to the 
adjacent wood for fuel for his sacrifice, Ho saw a 
huge tiger under a spreading banyan tree. Shak- 
ing with fear, he bethought him how best he 
could go home, There wore a few lambs near the 
tiger at thetime, who saw the shivering Bráhman 
and that he had come in innocanoo of his danger; 
so they wished to devise means for saving him, Tho 
lambs therefore approached the tiger and said — 
“ O King Tiger, your charity knows no bounds. 
Your fame extends over the four corners of the 
world. A Brahman has been here for a very long 
time, eagerly longing to see you.” The tiger 
thereupon was overjoyed and told the lembs to 
fetch the Brühman to his presence. Then the 
lamba went to the Brahman, told him not to be 
afraid, and took him slong with them to the tiger. 
Whereupon the tiger was exceedingly pleased with 
the Bráhman, and presented him with some of the 
ornaments of those whom he had slain on 
previous occasions. The Bréhman thereupon was 
filled with joy, took the jewels home, sold 
some of them and lived comfortably out of the 
proceeds of the sale. 

Some time after, a neighbouring Brdhman, 
feeling jealous of the former's situation, thought 
he could also make a fortune by going to the 
forest, and on going there saw the tiger surrounded 
by a number of foxes and dogs. These animals, 
thinking they might share tho spoil, reported the 
coming of the Brahman to the tiger, and had him 

Moral :—People will assuredly come to grief if 
they approach a king-when he is surrounded by 
evil councillors. “ : 


In Bengal (?) there was aking who built a huge 
fort and lived m it with a very large retinue, and 
was invincible so long as he remained in the fort 

Now, a tributary king ( polygar ) conceived 
the idea of somehow drawing the king out of his . 
fortress, confinmg him in prison, and oocupying 
his vast dominions. With this object, he went 
to the king oneday and informed him that on the 
morrow his son's marriage was to: be oelebrated> 
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and requested the king to be present on tbe auspi- 
cious occasion. The king consented, but his 
minister heard the news, approached him, and 
said :—“ You have entertained, T hear, thoughts 
of going to the Polygar’s house. He isa man fuli 
of tricks and has large forces. I am sure he will 
do you some mischief, onee you are away from 
the fort. Do not go to the Polygar.” 


To which the king rephed:—'' What care we 
how full-of tricks heis? He has been so long faith- 
ful to us, and, judging him from his antecedents, 
he will not, we think, do us any harm. Hed 
he entertained such thoughts, why did he not 
invade our dominions while we remained i Jn the 
fortress ? 


The minister replied i—“ As you are invincible, 
»0 long as you remain in the fort, he dare no; do 
youany harm. He therefore secks your friend- 
ship. But should you once go out of the sort, 
you are helpless. He wil not suffer the supi- 
cious moment to pass away, He will show you, 
then his spite. To give you an example, the 
lotus, so long as it remaing in water, spreads 
forth ite petals despite the heat of the sun, the 
sun alliho while aiding it, But once it cames 
out of its proper element (water), the same sun 
makes it wither away. It. ia the same with the , 
Polygar and yourself.” 


The king was cxovedingly pleased with tiese 
"oe Gre ri Dus emer Me NE 





; NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS — OBSTRUCTION BY THE 
,BRIDEGROOM'S SISTHR. 


Wumx x Hindà Panj&b! brings home his bride, 
it is the custom for the sister to stand in the 
doorway and to prevent the bridegroom and his 
bride from enteting the house until they pay her 
something. What is the meaning of this ous- 
tom? The sister can have no claim to the house, 
for she' is among the Hindüs pardyd dhan (a 
stranger's property), beeause she on her marriage 
leaves her parent’s family and enters into another's 
family. 

GPRDYAL Brnon in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


f —— 


SPIRITS MUST NOT- TOUCH THE GROUND. 


Tux above js a common. belief among the peo- 
ple; and you will sometimes seo two bricks stuck 
up on end, or even two tent-pegs driven into the 


ground in front of & shrine to a bhút (ghost) or. 


saiyad (shaktd), the malignant spirit of one who 
has met a violent death, for the spirits to rest on. 

This is probably why the vessel uius kept fall 
for the use of the spirit for some time after death 
is put up in A tree; why the bones (pÀ&l) after 
cremation must never. toyoh the ground, buf 
always he. hung up in a tree'on their way to the 
Ganges; why & Hindd on a'pilgrimage must 
sleep on the ground, and nob on a bedstead; and 


why there are so many pots guarded by demons, 


where it js safe to sleep on the ground only. 
Dune, Inpetsom in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
—— E——M——————————————Á - 
1 [The above note is still of interest, but ihe whole 
subject has since been somewhat} elaborately discussed 
in my Proper Names of Pawdebls. Of the above names, 


OPPROBRIOUS NAMER, ` 


Own favourite device for srerting the jealousy 
of the godlings is to give a ohfld a name which 
conveys a contemptuous meaning: thus, if a 


"parent has lost one ehild by amall-pox, he. will 
- probebly give the next child one or other of 'the 


following depresiatory names ;— 
(1) Maré, bed. (2) Bullis’or Ralda, expla ned 


-to mean jis bd patd ak hai (i, 6., a person whe 


can’t be'fonnd, or who has wandered: in the 
south-west, of the Panjab, at any rate, m len 
means ‘ wander”). (3) Kári4, like the sweepings of 
A village. (4) CAéhrd, scavenger. (5) Chhatar, ~ 


.&n old shoe, ' (6) Okhajú, as worthless as a cl-Adj, 


or winnowing basket. (7) Ghaetid, trailed along | 


| the route. (8) Nathé, having a nath ínóee--ing) _ 


in his nose. The last requires some explanssion, ` 

If a man has lost several male children, the nose . 

of the next born is plerced, and a sose-ring ` 

inserted in order that he may be mistaken ^ Zora 
girl, and so passed over by the evil spirits, 

A son is also clothed very sbabbily if several ` 
of his elder brothers harp died, no doubt because 
it is hoped that he will thua escape the notice, of 
the gudlings, ; 

Musalmåns also shaye the child's s head, lécving 
only R wingle lock on one side, called “gtr bf 
sukh,” or propitiation of the patron saint; some- 
times, too, they bore the child's eer, insecting , 
a kaurs (shell as an ear-ring. A full lirt of, 
deprecjatory names would be interesting. 

J. M. Dovir, in P N. asd Q. 1828. 





the first Mart may mean ‘beloved’: bat i$ is u-ually 
spelt and pronounced Mirü, when if becomes cpproe ,. 
brious, — Ep.] 
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MISCKLLANEGUS TRAVANOGRE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY THE LATH BAO BAHADUR P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A, M.R.A,8., F.R.H.S. 
(Continued from p. 118.) 
The Inscriptions, 


ROCHEDING then to the inacriptions, I propose to record them in the order of their dates. 
As the collection is still continued, we shall have to insert later on in the series suoh of 
thom as may be hereafter found to come between, according to their dates. 


L 
Puravari Inscription, 335 M. E. 


The earliest of the inscriptions with me which is yet to bo published is one dated 335 in the 
Malabar era, It is found on the northern side of a -mandapam in front ofthe old temple 
it Fnravari-Chatarvédimaigalam already referred:to in another paper. It runs thus: 


1 Tamil. 
No. AY E Tamil. 
Text,16 
17 [Syasti Brt Kollam-p]ri 385 medndinn=edirtmainda Iqdapa-nayizu  Kógredga 
oummudi-ohdjana- ! 


2 Hür  Kuruhkudi "Tiru-maru-m&rpapóp Puravari VinnagarsAlvarkku ^ nittal 
aimantameá&chandirs-téraf-chelvatükae nim vitta nilamedvidu Ivvir en nilam 
' Uttama-rimantalukku terku kallayai- 


3 Eku mékku (vadakku-6ri-kkelukkn) : A ; Vital-arivá]ukku 

4 H(]akku) pinkeellai nagu[vil nilam mukkini-] 

$ yum Uttema-riman-kAlokko vejakku A(ru)vitaikku mékkn cháffu-mukksttukku 
kijakku  nedun- 


6 ta(ru)valukku torku Innankeellaiyil nsduvil tavarasi nilam kaniyum åka nilam 
oru-mávum mérpati-yiril BSahkara  videhgag  Ivv-A]vürku —tiru-vamudukku 
áchandira-tárari-chel- 

7 vatikan vitta nilam Ivvür oru-pivil ochüruda _ vayarka- 

8 ltkku vagakko  ki]ekku  Pü-mnpaikku (terkum) Nàfohi-nAttu-kunqu-(ni-) 

91m X X Na&áfehisvarameudsiy&r déva-d&pem  Pirüvapalkku  mérkum Infinkeel- 

10 li  najuvu nilam  arai-mivarai-kkiniyum  Irwpüvil nilam  Árrukku mékku 
Anpavaratap-vayarkelukku terku,  kundspeikku ki]jskku Veppareikku 
vajakku Inn&pkeellai n&juvu kidanda niań- 

11 kipi-yaraikkipiyum ka nilam oru / mivum Ivveiru- 

12 vt(mu)m Innil[m] lragdu j[{mavom kai-k] kongu Itu chem- 

13 pi'um veliikkolkavepru ^  Tiru-ppadiyil ^ ntr-vértto-kkudatiém — Ivv-A]vir 

ooo eee e —————M———————————— 

13 Seo Some Early Soversigns of Travancore, ente, Vol. XXIV. p. 257. T 

14 Tho number above the line gives the serial number of this new series and the one below the number 


in my »egíster. 2 

15 Tho word abore the line indiontes the charactors and the ono below the language of tho inscription, 
. 18 The stones bearing this inscription haring been disturbed, the text has been reconstructed by bringing 
together bits of sentònoes engraved on stones now standing apart from one another. 

n Square brackets indicate words supplied and tho s.nall ones thoss indistinct and doubtful. 
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14 kanmikalukku  kuruhkudi Tirn-meru-mürpapum Fnükara-vidahgapum Ivveiruvü[m] 
Ivai kuruhkugi Tiru-maru-márpap ejuttu BSaükara vidabgan Vijai-yürancavaiklc 
81-ràma- 


15 n Tirukkai-e]uttu Ippadi arivén vidabgan RE- 
16 ùkarap eluttu — Ippa[di]. 
Translation, 


"Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite to the year 835 after the appearance of Kollar, 
I, Tirumayumérpay of Kupyutikudi (livihg) in Kóff&r alias Mummudi-Oh6janalltr, make a 
gift of the following land, to support, as long as the moon and the stars last, the daily oblations 
to the god Vinnagar Alvar of Puravari, vir, myland named * + * , measuring mukhdn’, 
' situated in this village, and within these four boundaries, vis., to the gouth of the Uttamara- 
man channel, to the west of Kalapai to the north of Vadakku ÉrikkAl, and to the east cf 
Vitalyarivál; and also my land called Tavarai, measuring bdni, situated in this village and 
within these four boundaries, vis., to the north of the Uttamariman channel, to the west cf 


Aruyvidal, to the east of Oh&tfumukkam, and to tho south of Negunturpuval: the total making 


to furnish rice to this Alvar, as long as the moon and the stars last, vis., tho land (measuring) 
araimávaraikkáni among the one crop lands of this Village situated within these 4 boundaries, 
vis., to the north and east of the Sórnta Vayarkal ( = Field-Stono), to the south of Pamuraz, 
to the west of Nafichinattu Kundunilam and Pirávepai belonging to the.temple of Níüch- 
svaramudaiyar, and also the land (measuring) kániyaratkháss among the double-crop lands 
situated within the following four boundaries, vis, to the west of the river, to the south cf 
Anavaratan Vayarkal, to the east of Kundaral, and to the north of Vepparai, making a tbtel 
of one m4; both of us solemnize the gift by pouring water at the holy steps and wish th:s 
gift to be entered in oopper-plate. Thus do wa, Tirums&rum&rpep of Kuruükudi and faükarc- 
Vidsügap, make this gift to the servants of this Alvir. — Witness whereof our hands: 
Tirumarumárpan of Kurunkudi (signature), Bankeara-Vidabgan (signature), Brt-RAmap oa 
behalf of Vijaiytran Sabha (holy signature), Thus do I know, Vidaigen Seikaran.” 
Unbounded must have been the self-complaisance of the two good men of those days, 
Tirumarumárpap and 'Beükara-Videngan, as they wended their way back from the temple after 
having thus satisfied themselves of the security and permanence of their charitable endowmert 
for all time to come. For, little could they have then dreams that the very stones bearing 
the inscription would come to be pulled asunder and displaced so completely in a subeequert 
structure as to tax our ingenuity and patienoe in the attempt to piece together and find ort 
the meaning of their litio document. The stones as they are now found forming tke 
basement of the maadapam give but a chaos of words that do not at all run into one snothe-; 
and it is by suitable transpositions of their sections that we have been able to extract ary 
sense out of them, As for the endowment itself, let us hope that the publication of this 
document will produce no needless qualms of conscience in those who now enjoy the property, 
no doubt on good authority and long possession, As regards the donors, both appear to ha-e 
been men of Kugutikudi or Tirukkuyutkudi in the Tinnevelly District, but long settled n 
Kôttår. Neither of their names, Tirumarum&rpsg (meaning one with the goddess of fortune in 
his breast) and Vidahgay (meaning the unwronght), is now in current use, That one of tho 
witnesses to the deed bears the name of the second donor inverted, Vidabgan Seikaran, woud 
prove that the second donor at least was not without issue, and that in all probability the tro 
donors were brothers, so that the siguature of the son of the second was taken as sufficient 
evidence of the eonsent of the family to their free gift. Nothing else can we now know 
about these generous Vaishpavas of that day. Nor do we know anything of that Srt-Ramen 
whose holy signature m behalf of the Village association was held sufficient to indicate kis 
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acceptance of the gift on the part of the temple authorities. In all probability, lie was the 
Brühman manager of the shrine or the head of the temple servants. Neither of Vijaiyür nor 


of the Naiicht4varamudaiydr temple mentioned in the document have I succeeded in gathering 
any information, 


It is remarkable that the system of land measurement followed is the one that since the days 
of Rájarija seems to have been i in use in the Tanjore District. It is in itself wonderful ee 


d 
It dividesa váli equal to 6} ‘acres!® into a series of primary fractions = y r 3 es LT n and 


1 F ; : 3 ; 
B then into a further series of ssondasy fractions being 33 of the above series, and again 
into a tertiary series of 555 of the second, and so on, gb thata ki ki] mundiri of a vél; would cover 


nothing more than an infinitesimal portion of space measuring ‘but of a square inch. 





81 
102400 
That the lands in Nüfichin&d must havo been surveyed for revenue purposes in this fine system - 
of measurement sometime before 335 M. H., the date of our present inscription, is proved by the 
decoription of the extent of the land endowment in terms of that system, The four pieces said to 


have been granted measured one mf which in current measurement would make -= of an acre 


or 32} cents or 2} paras of land. It will be curious to know when and by whom this Tanjore / 
*meshod of Revenue Survey was introduced and carried out in South Travancore. It seems to 
me probable that it must have been due to some of the successors of Hájerája, who conquered 
anc ruled over South Travancore and Tinnevelly in the provious century. No trace of this 
syszem is discoverable in places nearor Trevandram, nor does it now obtain currency either in the 
Madura or in the Tinnevelly Districts, proving thereby (1) that even in the pelmieet days of the 
greatest modern Chó]a power, places about Trevandram or north Vépid were not subject to 
foreign sway, and (2) that the Chéla power did not last long enough in places to the south of 
Madura to enable their system of land measurement to take root iri the country. 


On tho use of the curious word edir (opposite) in the expression ‘the year oppositi the 
yeaz 835 after the appearanoe of Kollam,” about which there has been an apparently endless 
controversy, we shall comment on a future occasion, as in this case there is not the confusing 
double year notation which has givon rise to it. ‘‘After the appearance of Kollam” does not 
noceasarily mean after the foundation of a town called Kollam — appearance being scarcely an 
apt word to designate the construction of a city. It may mcan here nothing more than “after 
the reckoning by Kollam years came into use." We may, perhaps, note in passing that the king 
of Travancore about the date of this inscription was Vira-Ravivarman whose name we meet 
with in the following year in an insoription!*-on the walls of this very temple. 2 

i ; IL 
Kójtàr Inscription, 802 M. E. ‘ 

The next record iñ the order of date is one engraved on the southern wall of & mandapam 

in front of the Chéjapuram temple in Eóttár, We have already referred to this shrine founded 


13 A good deal of confusion seems to prevail with regard to the unit of measurement in the Tanjore system. 
Both Winslow and Dr. Hultusch (see foot-nobe No. 4, page-02, Vol. L of Scuth-Indiax Inscriptions) say thats ofli 
is oqaal to 5 kígi. But the former estimates a o'li as being about 5 acres, while WE dcc sd 
the lather M ought to be 6.18. Hero kiwi, of course, oannot mean the usual fraction of jy. Evidently, the btn 
which Dr. Hultxsch gives as equal to 100 kuli must have been differently estimated in Saka 1206, as an insoription 
of thet date, No, 72, Vol. L, gives $3 káeis as making 4,000 bujie, i. e., 125 and no 100 kwys per Rigi, This fact 
as well as iho diversa extent thats kwH may cover accordig to Winslow, from 1 square foot to a square of 12 foot, 
would point to the desirablility of sticking to the fractional system in Daatesenoe' tt Cie mors iode bap Lent an. 
form measurements in bdxi and kw]. 

1 Boe Gema Early Sovereigna of Travnoore, ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 257. 
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in honour of that great and victorions Chéla king Rajéndre alas Knlüttoüge, the hero of 
the Kaltigattu Parapi.® It runs thos:— 
3 Tamil 
No. F . ami 
s Text. 
l Svasti Srt Kolla[m] 892 mefpdu Kali-yuga-varsham .níliyiretin-mnpnürru orupatté]ime 
Ándi- 








2 ppeedirüm-[4]ndu ^ viruchchika-nayirru Ninchi-n&n — Tiru-kkÓarlpa — Mummuji 
ChóJanallüreudaiy&r-RA- f 

3 jéndra-Ohd]tswa[ra]mmudaiya mahü-dÓvarku  kéttapapa Ohó]a-Kóra]apurattu- 
khu]attür Kósavap-araisu vai- 


d tte Tirn-nand[A]-vilakku Ogra Irvil&kkeoprukkum Ivap tanta achohu eftu lvveaohche 
ettum 


5 Ik-ké[vi]r-[Biva] Bráhmagaróm ^ kaikkopdu poliyütéka — mufikmar-obandrátittavar 
oheluttuvyóm 
Translation, 


“Hail! Prosperity! In the year 992 opposite the Kaliyuga year 4317, the Sun boing in 


Vyigchika (Soorpio), (the following agreement ig made): — KéBavag Arasu of Ku]atttür in 
EKotf&r alias Ohó]a-Kóra]apuram arranges for a perpetual lamp io be lit in honour of the 
Mahádéva of the temple of Rajéndrachélisvaram alias the lord of Mummy gi-Chéjanallir, 
otherwise known as holy Kôişår in NáZobinlqQu, and pays for the upkeep of this one Jamp 
.vight aokohu ; and we the Biva-Brühmans of this temple, accepting this sum of eight godchu 
ven by this man, promise, out of the interest scoruing therefrom, to keap up the light withont 
priam as long 4s the sun and the moon exist.” i 


But the sun and the moon of the 'Siva-Bráhmans have long been set, and no unweloome Tay 
uf light now disturbe the serpenta inside, As regards the donor, what ain he was thus seeking 
to purge himself of or perchance what blessing to purchase with his eight aohohu — an heir of hia 
body or guccess in his trade? -7 it is impossible now to find out, That he was no king, though 


particularly when he pays them aohehu or coins of value. Whatever an achehu was worth ib 
will be seen that eight of them ware enough to yield such interest as to keep np & perpetual 
light. The word used for “interest” is poltyri[ ju (feeding by multiplication), and £here can be 
no doubt that it is from this root that the Malayá]um word paliíaí is derived — the transition 
being marked by politai, whioh occasionally turns up in old inscriptions. 

But the most ourious feature of this dooument is the multiplicity of names used for 
Kóffár. This old namo seems to have spoceasfully withstood all the Chó]a efforts to supersede 


towns, and provinces so as to flatter their own vanity; and the consequence was that Chó]a 
geography came to suffer as much from the plague of homonyms as the kings themselves, In 


Chó]a — in honour of its first Oh8]ja oonqueror—H4jaréja—one of whose birydas was Mummugi. 
On its re-conquest by Rajéndra, it became the seat of a shrine called after that famous emperor, 
and was accordingly known ag Rájéndrachólfívaram or simply Oh6]févarem or OhéJapu-am, 
The term OhéJa-Kéralapuram, which at the date of this inscription seems to have been. the 


oficial designation for K6ttar, would seem to suggest that some amicable arrangement subsisted 


= Arie, Yol. XXIV. p, 254, 
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nbeut that timo by which tho Kórn]a or Véghd prince enjoyed iis possession undor tho 
suzorninty of tho Ohá]as — a conclusion we have elsowhcro®! pointed out ns also othorwiso 








prebable. 

Boforo passing on to tho noxt inscription with mo, I would roquest my redors to bear in mind 
the uso of tho perplexing word alir, or “opposito,” in the phrase rocording tho dato of this decd. 
Hoe it unquestionably means “ equal to” — “tho Kollam yoer 392 equal or corresponding to 
the Kali year 4817.” It may bo algo woll to noto in passing that this is a fino specimon of tho 
Ohà]o stylo of inscriptions, whoro tho Tamil-Grantha characters nro froely intormixed with tho 
Tanil ones. Tho king of Travancoro abont the dato of this inscription was Sri-Vira-Raman 
Kécajavarman whom our Koadinshkulam rocord® shows as having boon on tho throne jusi 
thr>0 years proviously. sy 

III. 


Kéttar Inscription, 396 M. H. 
The noxt inscriplion I propose to present is ono datod 4 years lator, and ingeribed on the 
samo wall of the samo shrino Rajéndra-Chilisvaram. It runs thus: — 
8 : Tamil 
No. 4 if . 
Text. 
] Svasti Brå Kollam-ténri 896 mefindu  mitups-nüyirru Naichinfitfu-TirukkO(Wroino 
mummudi-Ohójanallü[(r] Udaiyár 
9 -pAsbndira-OhO]lswaram Udsiya . Mahüdévar ^ BEit-Koyilir A]ür-àng vikrams 
Ohdlapandiyapuratta | málap Paratan mit@ Elundaru]a- 
8 -itta Kunrameerinds Pileiyarku ^ Ivap omurtupagikkn tanta achcho 15 
Iyveachchn patipaifichum Ixkóyilir siva Bra- 
4 Emanaréa-kaikkondu poliyfjitke kai-kkonda nittal  ná]uri arigi-yuh-kariyumurtum 
i palakai-talaiyi- 
bI ajandu éra&u amurtu Oheyvippümn-ikavum Ippadi mutfatéy® nittal niman 
tamedka Chandritittavar Oholuttuvémadka. 


Translation. 


-a Hail! Prosperity! In tue year 396 after the appearanco of Kollam when the sun was 
in Gemini (the following arrangement was made) :— Malan Paratap of À]ür alias Vikrams- 
Ohdiapandiyapuram having given 15 achoku for providing daily oblations to the image of 
Kupram Erinda Pi]]aiyár, set up by his mother in the holy temple of Mahád&va of Råjêndrachôļig- 
varam alías the lord of Mummudioh6]anallür, otherwise known as holy Kóffár in Nâñchinåqa, 
we the Biva-Brûhmans of this temple, accepting this sum of 15 ackchw given by this man, shall, 
out cf the interest accruing therefrom, measure out every day on the temple plank” a ndji and 
a het of rice and the required vegetables, and, duly cooking% the same, shall offer them as 
oblation, ‘Thus do we promise to discharge this our daily duty without failure as long as 
the moon and the sun endure.” 

Here then we have an illustration of the manner in which idols multiply in tomplos, 
Tho zood mother of Malan Paratan, anxious to socure special morit in tho eyes of her favourite 
nee EE ane 


x Ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 254. 

2 Ants, Vol, XXIV. p. 908. 

Tho y or iv at tho ond of this word is an obvious error. 

+ This is probably sho plank placed or the deor-way of tho tomple. 

TF This cxprossion might mean '' afier submitling the amount to be chcoked.” 
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deity, set up an imago of Kunram Erinda Piļlaiyâr or ‘the young divinity who pierced tho 
lill? meaning of course Subrahmanya with referenco to his dortruction of the mountain of 
Krauticha ; and tho temple authoritios always enconragod the creation of such sub-shrines ns it 
invariably tonded to increase tho templo endowmanta nnd to onlarge tho establishment under their 
control. In this case, tho pious son investod 10 acholtu for tho support of his mother's favourite 
doity, and sinco the interest thoreon was enough to fotch every day ono náli nnd a half of rice 
and vogetablos, tho amount could not but bo regarded as considerable. Evon at 12 por cent. 
15 ackehu could not havo yioldod as interest moro than 1:8 achohu por year, which, putting asido 
the vogotablos, was found enough to pnrohase 549 nális of rico or ovor 26 peras of paddy, assum- 
ing tho sli of 396 M. E. to havo correspondod to a &áli of our own timos. The achohu horo 
roforrod to thereforo must I'&vo boen a gold coin cortainly worth moro than 10 of our modorn 
depreeinted rupees. Unliko tho two previous donors, Paratap appears to havo boon a native of 
South Travancore itsolf, as À|ür, his native villago, is a woll-known locality in the Ernoil 
Taluka, or, as it was then callod, Ranasifiganalltr. Tho term Vikramachó]apándtyspuram 
used as à synonym of Álür is of courso anothor illustration of tho persistent Ohdlo policy of 
crouting & geographical nomonolaturo to suit thoir own vanity. Tho languago of this and tho 
provious inscription boing in excollont Tamil, we havo to suppose oithor that thoro wore about 
this timo learned mon attached to the templo to draft out such documenta, or that tho 
gront Olibla conqnest of Nitiichinad fendod to the sproad of gonoral knowledgo and learning. 
IL is likoly that this endowmont was mado liko tho provious ono in tho roign of Bri-Vira- 
Rimay Kóra]avarman of tho Kadinaügulum insoription.2® - = 














ON TIIR DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSORIPTIONS. 
LY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C. L E. ; GUTTINUEN. A 
(Condadal from Fol, XIV. p. 201) 


Locality of the Era, 


Tits carliost genuino inscription, tho dato of which ia oxplicitly reforred to the Saka ern, 
is the Dádàmi cavo inscription of f, 500, of the timo of tho Wostorn Chalukya Moaigaltévara and 
his older brothor Ktrtivarman L, No. 13 of my chronological list;! and the list oontains 
altogothor 15 dates of the Western Ohalukyas of Bád&mi, the Jatost of which is No. £9 of 
B. 679, of tho reign of Kirtivarman IL We next havo 30 dates* of the Rashtrakttas of 


Tea: (nod Joviax) years only haa been largely followed by his guocoraore (aa well as by tho Knjoohoryos) 


* A later date for this king is furnished by the inscription quoted under No, 137, which, as I now learn, is oue 
of Sünitévara IV., dated in fj, 1111 (not 1011). 
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latest -No. 197 of B. 1105, of the timo of Singhana.S Tho noxt dynasty to bo mentioned 
is that of the Hoysa]as of Dórasamudra of which tho list gives no loss than 31 dates, from 
No. .89 of 8. 1025, of the time of BallalaL, to No. 274 of 8. 1208, of the timo of Nara- 
simha IIL.^ And another family which is well represented in the list is that of the Yadavas; 
for wə first have 5 dates of the Yadavas of the Suna country, the earliost of which is No. 95 
of B. 322, of the time of Bhillama IL, and the latest No. 168 of B. 1063 (for 1064), of tho timo 
of the Mahdsdmanta S@upadéva, and afterwards 32 dates of tho Yadavas of Dévagiri, from 
No. 207 of B. 1118, of the time of Bhillama, to No. 277 of B. 1227, of the time of Ramachandra. 


The history of the dynasties, hitherto mentioned, has boen told from their inscriptions by 
Dr. Fleet, in his Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency.. Proceeding to 
the groat feudatory families, treated of in the-same work, we first have 21 dates of tho 
Bilares ( or Biláras, or Bül&háras). Eleven of them are from insorip tions of the Btlizas of the 
Northorn Konkan,’ from No. 54 of B. 7 65 (P), of the time of Pulla£akti, to No. 201 of B. 110% 
of the time of Apariditya; one, No. 98 of B. 980, is from an inscription of Raffaraja, a Silüra 
of the Southern Kofkay; and 9 dates are from insoriptions of tho Bilühüras of the Deccan, 
from Wo. 120 of S. 980, of the time. of Marasimha, to No. 210 of S. 1114, of tho timo of 
Bhéja IL Of the Rattas of Saundatti there are 7 datos, from No. 88 of B. 902, of tho timo of 
Banticarman,® to No. 238 of B. 1151 current, of the time of Lekshmidéva II. Of tho Sindas 
we have the three dates? No. 91 of B.911 (for 912), of the time of Pulikåla, No. 110 of 
B. 955, of the timo of Nàg&ditya, and No. 180 of B. 1084 (for 1085), of the timo of Chivunda II ; 
of the Kadambas of Hángal the two dates No. 124 of B. 990, which is of the timo of 
Ktrtivarman IL, and No. 137 of 8. 1111 (not 1011), of the time of Kàmadéva; and of tho 
"KAdambas of Goal? the one date No. 176 of B. 1080, of the timo of Permadi-Sivachitta. 
Lastly. of the Guttas of Guttal the list contains 8 dates, from No. 194 of B. 1103, which is a 
dato o: Jdyiddva I., to No. 256 of B. 1185 current, of the timo of Gutta III. 


Te the times, covered by the dates which are enumerated in the precoding, also bolong 
2 number of bther dates from the south and the eastern coast of India. Thus the list contains 
10 dates of the Western Gehgas or Gahgas of Gatgavadi, the oarlicst genuine dato of 
which is No. 62 of B. 809, of the time of Satyavükya-Kohgugivarma-Pormanadi, and 
the latest No. 87 of 8, 899, of the time of SatyavAkya-Koiginivarma-RAachamalla-Pormanadi. 
Of Anintavarman Ohódagabgudéva, one of the Eastern Gahgns of Kalihganagara,! tho list 
gives feur dates, from No. 188 of B. 999 to No, 160 of B, 1057. We also have four dates of 
the Hestern Ohalukyass,4 from No. 78 of N. 867, of tho time of Amma II., to No. 159 of 
S. 105€ (for 1055 ourrent P), of the time of Kulóttuüga Chüdadéva IL.; three dates of tho 
Kakattya dynasty of Worangal, eis, No. 179 of S. 1084, of tho time of Rudradéva, and 
Nos. 224 and 247 of B. 1158 and 8. 1172 current, of the time of Ganapati; and three dates, 
Nos. 241, 249 and 244 of B. 1160, 1161, and 1166, of a king RAéjardjadéva, who may bolong 


to the 2hó]a dynasty.» : . 


è Tho list contains two later dates which profess to be taken from Kaļachurye inscriptions, No. 200 of 8.1108, 
and No, 204 of B, 1110 currant; but these datos belong toa time when tho rule of the Kajachuryas apparently had 
com to Án end. i 

* A “ater date of the same king, No. 278 of S. 1298 (F), is quite inoorroct; but dates of tho Hoymala dynasty 
whioh arm lator than S. 1208 are furnished by the inscriptions published in Ep. Carn. Part L 

T To these also belongs the date No, 56 of Mimviyidévartja, tho year of which Dr. Floet now takos to bo 4, 062 
(not 782). : 

3 An earlier dato, No, 60 of 5. 797, of tho timo of PyithvirAma, is by Dt. Fleet regardod as plainly not 
antheniic, so far, ab least, as Prithvtrime is concerned. 

3 The two dates Noa. 80 and 81, of B. 872 current and 872 expired, which profess to be of the timo of the Sinda 
PermAji L, aro by Dr. Fleet considered quite impossible dates. 

Of the Kadambas of Goa wo possess 5 dabos in which the era of tho Kaliyuga is used (from K. 4370 to K. 4348). 

11 Earlier Ganges of Kalinganagara use an era of their own. 

3 11 Bone of the Eastern Chalukya insoripifoim are dated in regnal years, but the majority of them give no years 
at all 
13 Bo no Baka dates of Chola kings I have givon in Ep. Ind, Vol. IV. p. 884f. 


, 
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Of tho first half df tho 18th contury of the Saka era we have remarkably few dates. A-ter 
the middle of the 18th century & large number of dates is furnished by the inscriptions of the 
kings of Vijayanagara. Of the first dynasty of Vijayanagara wo have 32 dates, from No, 282 
of B. 1261 (for 1262), of the time of Harihara I., to No. 821 of B. 1892, of the time of 
Virflpaksha I. Of tho secoud dynasty thore are 28 dates, from No..923 of B. 1430 (for 1431), 
of the timo of Krishnariys, to No. 356 of B. 1488, of tho time of Sadifivariya.4 And of the 
third dynasty (of Karnáta) we have 9 dates, the first of which is No. 859 of B. 1497, of the 
timo of Briraügariya I., and the last No. 371 of B. 1566, of the timo of Brirabgardya lI. 
Tho othor dates of tho samo or lator times, which it is unnecessary to enumerate in detail, are 
mostly from records of the Náy&kas of Vélür, of the kings of Maisùr and Coorg, und of the 
Bétupatis of RAmnAd. ' , 

The dates mentionod in the above comprise about four-fifths of the whole list. All these 
and about 60 other dates from inscriptions of subordinate chiefs and from private records are 
from that part of India which, speaking generally, would bo south of & straight line, drewn 
from the mouth of the Narbadā on the west to the mouth of the Mahanadt on the 
east,!5 exoopting porhaps the extrome sonth of the peninsula. In that part of India, therefore, 
tho Saka ora is shewn by tho dates collected to have been principally used, and there we find 
tho earliest dates which aré distinotly referred to it. But we havo a fow dates to prove that, 
from comparatively early times, the era occasionally was used, sometimes by the side of 
local oras, also in other and widely distant parts of India. Thus the date of the second Praéasti 
of Baijnath, No. 45, of apparently S. 726, is from the extreme north of India, where, to jrdge 
from the date of the first Prasasti of Baijnüth, people ordinarily used the Saptarshi era. The 
Dédgadb inscription of Bhéjadéva of Kannnj!® in the body of the inscription’ is fully dated 
according to the Vikrama era, but at the end the expired years (784) of the Saka era also 
are given. The date No. 68 of B. 836 is from Eastern Kathifvad ; the date No. 161 of B. 2059 
from the Gaya district of Bengal, and the date No. 227 of B. 1141 from the Tipperah dis-rict 
of the same provinoe. In the Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Morg. Ges. Vol. XL. p. 45, Dr. Hultzsch 
has published a copper-plate inscription from Assam, dated in B. 1107; and in the Journal, 
Beng. As. Soo, Vol. XLII. P. I. p. 822, there is & copper-plate inscription from Ohittegong, 
with the date Sak-fbdáh 1165. “Finally, the chronological list also gives some dates from 
Cam the earliest of which is No. 18 of B. 546 (from an inscription which also contains 
the datt No. 14 of B. 526), and five dates from Java, the earliest of which is No. 95 of B. 654, 
and the latest No. 290 of B. 1295. i 


Nomenclature of the Era, 


What strikes one at once in lodking over the dates of tho lists, and what distingu shes 
these dates in a remarkable manner from those of the other principal eras, is this that, with 


l The year of the date No. 855, whioh is given as 1192 or 1182, probably is really 1495. 

18 Ante, Vol XX. p. 404 I haro stated that, speaking gonorully, down to about A. D. 1300, the use cf the 
Vikrams ere was confined to that portion of India which would be inocludod by straight linos drawn from tho nouth 
of tho Narbadá to Gay, from Gay to Delhi, and from Delhi to the Runn of Cutch, and by the line of coast from 
tho Eunn of Outch baok to tho mouth of the NarbadA, Towards tho west, therefore, tho Vikrams ora vould 
appear to have been used north of the Narbadf and the Sake era south of that river. More towards the oat tho 
paris of Indis in which the two oras are principally used aro separated by tho tract of country in which doring 
tho 11th and 12th centuries A. D. wo find tho Kalachuri-Chédi era employed. 

X Bee ants, Vol. XIX. p. 28, No. 30. 

Y Of 838 Vikrama dates of inscriptions, known to mo, only 72 are oxplicitly referred to the Málava-Vikraz-a era. 
Ot 7t Gupba-Valabht dates, as the utmost 7 or 8 are (by the expressions Gupt-dnsaydndtb. sy ipa-saitaméndsah råjyð 
kulasy-Abhivivarddkam/a!, Gupia-prahd’ garandus ocldhdya, Guptind Hla . . . ; Gupta-nripa-rósya-bT wkiaw 
and G[aw]pid f) moro or lesa distinctly roferrod to tho Gupta ora, and only 5 of the latest dates contain the 
technical phrases Val7bhl-eatwat and ValabAf-siui, Of 41 datos which, some of them with more or loss proba»ility, 
have been referred to the Kalachuri-Chédi ora, only four dates (of tho years 803, 806, 806 and 910) contam tho 
phreso Kalachuri-satheatsaré, two dates (of ihe years 010 and 933) have Qhédc-satsrat, and in one date (of ths year 
902), which is in vorze. tho ora is donoted by tho oxpreseion Chddé-déshta, In tho 20 dates which — horo, alec, with 
moro or low probability — have beon gasigned to the Larahs ora, tho namo of this ern is nowhoro alludod to, 


` 
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insigr&floant exceptions, all are explioitly referred to the era to which they belong. Of 
the 4C0 dates of my chronological list only five do not contain the word Saka or its derivative 
Sdka. And even ag regards these five dates, the absence of the word Baka from the two datos 
No. 23 of B. 589 and No 209 of B. 1817, which are in verse, may be said to be due to the 
exigoccios of the metro ;!" the date No. 7 of the year 388 is altogether carelessly worded aud 
13, mo~eover, from a spurious record ; the reading of the date No. 54, ‘samva [765], is somewhat 
doubt/ul; and in tho date No. 199, which I have given as ‘smhvatw 1107,'ithe word savais 
is presodod in the original by one or two effaced akskaras which might well be taken to 
represont tho word Sak«.!* 


Now, among the various expressions, employed by the writers to indicate what era they are 
follow-ng,® there are five which are prinoipally used. They are Seka (or Sckanripa)-/-dla,2 
Naka-varsh&shvoattiéshu, Sakanripa-kél-ditta-sakvatsara,.the simple Saka-varska, and the phrase 
Sdlivfiana-tuka or some modification of it. 


Baka-kAle, ‘the time (or era) of the Sake (or Bakas, or Saka king or kings)’ occurs 
first ir the Western Obalukya date No. 16 of B. 588, where it stands in the Nominative case 
aud ie followed by the Nominative padcha varsha-datdnt dedtria(irist)idni. We also have Saka- 
hdLah, without & word for * year, in No. 117 of B. 978; Sakekdla-sahvateara in No. 88 of 
S. 681 and No. 87 of B. 678 (here with vyaétta) ; Sakskdla-gat-ddddh in No. 45 of B. 726 (P); 
Saka-bilmiyafevarshut in No 71 of B. 849; Sahanripa-Méld (swhpragaié), without a word for 
‘your, in No; 65 of B. 824; Sakanpipa-hdlasya, without a word for ‘ year,’ in No, 220 of 8.1181; 
and Setvanpips-kdlddmirabhya ( varsháshu . . « ntopittéshw ) in Nos, 206 and 210 of B. 1112 
and 1114. Besides we find, in dates which are in verse, ydt4 Mil Sabdndm, without a word for 
‘year,’ in the date No. 24 of B. 589, from Cambodia; Saba-Aé[4shumattidshu, without a word for 
‘year, in No. 60 of B. 797; Saba-káldd-gat-übdánd in No. 77 of B. 867; Sabdvenipdla- 
kdlameh, without a word for ‘year,’ in No. 89 of B. 904; Sabe-kdlasya bÀüpatauw, without a 
word far ‘year’ in No. 125 of B. 991; SakabAdpdla-kélesya (with varska) in No. 172 of B. 1075; 
and Saza-nripasya kAlé ( carskdshu, opstiéshu ) in No. 279 of B. 1285, 


Baka-varshóshveatitóshu,' when . . . years of the Saka (or Sakas,or Bake years) had 
passed? or ‘after the expiration of . . . Baka years, occurs first and is chiefly used in the 
inscripsions of the Western Ohalukyas of B&d&mi. The earliest genuine date of the list ® 
which «ontaing this phrase is No. 26 of B. 611, and the latest No. 171 of 8.1073. Instead of 
atltésht we occasionally, in altogether five dates, have samatítéshu, vyaitidsÀu, atikrdániéshu and 
gatéshw; and three inscriptions from Java have the compound Sakavarsh-dilia. Before B. 1000 
the expressions grouped under this head ocour in 16 dates, and after B. 1000 in 6 dates the 
years o` three of which (No. 168 of B. 1065, No. 171 of 8.1073, and No. 267 of B. 1199) 
have been ghewn to be really ourrent years. p 





18 A third similar date is that of the Trivandrum inscription of Barráügan&tha, of the [Saka] year 1298, which 
also is ic verse; ses Ep, Ind. Vol. IV. p. 208. Thatin the inscriptions from Cambodia there are several dates (in 
verso) winoh contain neither a reference to the era employed in them nor even a word for ‘year, has bean stated 
ante, Vol XXIV. p. 181, note 1. 

19 'TEo dato No, 109 is from an insoription of tho Sfitra Apardditys, and another inscription of the seme Apar&- 
dityn (drte No. 201) undoubtedly has tho phrase Baka-scthvaiu, That the word sanai, without Baka, is used to 
denote years of the Baka era, when a date, after having been given in words, is repeated in figures, will be shown 
below. 

* M- remarks here throughout refer to those dates only of which I have bean able to ascertain the oxnot 
wording, about 300 dates of my chronological list, commencing with the earliest ganuine date No. 18 af B, 500, — 
With whet follows, compare Dr. Fleet's valuable paper ‘On the Nomenolature of the principal Hindu eras, ante, 
VoL XIL p. 207 ff. 

51 In a few dates avanipdla, bad pdla and bhápati are gubstituted for nripa, especially in verse. 

n Compare the corresponding expressions Milava- bila and Gupta-prablla (equivalent to.Gwpta-k4La) in dates 
of the Vibrama and Gupte eras. In some dates Bakux-kila must be translated by ' year (or years) of the Sake ora,’ 

T! A "Yestorn Chalukya date of f. 608, not included in the dhronologioal list, which also contains the phrase 
Eakacvarsa£ghveaifiéskwu, is given anie, Vol. VIL p. 112. 
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Sakanripa-kal-Atite-sahvatsara,4 ‘years passed since the time (or ‘of the eri) of the 
Saka king (or kings) we meet first in the date No. 38 of B. 679, which is from an irscription 
of one of the RAshtrakitas of Gnjarft, and of the 46 dates which contain the phrase half the 
number are from inscriptions of the Rashtrakfits dynasty. Three other datos, instead of 
Kdi-dttia, have kél-dkrdnta ; one has atfta-kdla, and two omit the word saavatsara; two have 
Sdbabhitpal-dkrduta-smbvatsara, one has Sahkanyipa-kél-dittairevartha-sataih, and one Sakanripa- 
kil-ifté saká The latest of the dates which contain any of t! ese expressions is No. 221 of 
B. 1185, and of a total of 56 dates 45 are earlier and 11 later than B. 1000. The years of two of 
theso dates (No. 107 of B. 948 and No. 140 of B. 1082) have bon shewn to be ourront ysars, 


Beka-varshaV (without atí£a),' the year of tho Baka (or Bakas)’ or ‘ ‘Saka year’ occurs first 
in tho date No, 72 of S, 851, from a Rashtrak(te inscription. It is mostly used in ingcriptious 
the language of which is Kanarese, where we have Saha-varsha (or -rarisha, or -varusha), 
Saka varshain (or -varushah), Baka-varshada, Srímai-Sakavarsha, Sri-Sakavarushe, grí-vijayt- 
bhyudaya-Subavarsha, etc. In Sanskrit inscriptions, where the expression is used comparatively 
rarely, wo have Saka-varsha-, Saka-earshó and Nrt-Sakavarsh#, and also Saka-varshé zartaméné 
or ‘pravartaméns (in No, 200 of B. 1175 expired and No. 298 of S, 1807 eepired), and Saka- 
varshddmdrablya™ (in No, 240 of B. 1160 current). Counting those dates of the list of which 
I know the exact-wording, I find that the phrase occurs 47 times between B. 1000 and f. 1200, 
17 times before 8. 1000, and 18 times after B. 1900. 


.Disregnrding as suspicious the two dates Nos. 187 and 198 of B. 1095 and 8, 1108, we 
find the name Balivahana, for which in vorse we also have Balivàhs, for the first time in the 
date No. 265 of B. 1194, from an inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra, and have 
it also in the date No. 269 of S. 1200, from an inscription at Bravapa-Be]go]a, and ir the date 
No. 275 of B, 1212, which is from another inscription of the Dévagiri-Y&dava Ramachandra, 


"After that we meet it again in the date No. 283 of B, 1976, from an inscription of Bukkardya I. 


of Vijayanagara, and from that time it ocours frequently, especially inthe inscriptions of the 
eccond dynasty of Vijayanagarn, but also in those of other rnlersof Southern India. In prose, the 
phrasos made use of are Sdliedhana-saka (also with srt- or ért-jayddkyudeya-rripa- prefixed to it), 
Bdltvdhana-sakavarsha (also with ért-, or irfjaydbkyudaya-, or ári-vijayábhyuda-a-), and 
Sdlivdhana-tak-dbddh (in No. 894 of B. 1781) ; in verse wo have Sak-dbds Sdlivdhasya (ia No,.298 
of B. 1801, eto.), árt-Sdlivdh paid baké (in No. 802 of f. 1321), and Ndlicdhena-nts atfia-daka- 
varsha (in No, 840 of B, 1460).33 - This last expreasion shows that the senge, which tke phrases 


"Nülivühana-saka and Sélivdkana-sckavarsha came to convoy toa Hindu, was that of ‘the year 


of the era of (or established by) 'Sàliváhana, but it may be doubted whether this meaning wan 
distinctly present to the minds of those who first nsed the phrases. I rather believe that the 
name of Bálivhena, as that ofa personage famous in Southern India, was prefixed to the 
ordinary Saké and Saka-varshé, ‘ in the Baka year,’ simply in imitation of the nameof Vikramá- 
ditya in the Vikrama dates, and feel sure that the addition of the name to tho current phrases 


SS 


™ T give this separately, because it is a more technical and standing phrase than the expressions enumomted 
under Baka-kíla, In dabes of the Vikrama ore wo hare a corresponding phrase (Vilraméy kanyipa- bd] Gttla-sarirat - 
pera) fires in a Kachohhapaghita inscription of V. 1161; anie, Vol, XV, p. 202. 

™ No. 107 of B. 1105, where tho word saki clearly is used in tho sense of ‘year’; seo ante, Vol. XIX. p. 24. 

“Wo have no corresponding technical phrase Vikrama-varsha ; but from abont the begirning of the 
18th oontury of the Vikrama ora wo frequently in Vikrame datos find sahvat . . . rarshé,or sam . . saraha, 
With the figures for the years beterean sasheat or sam and worshó, and here the terms sarüivat ond sam andoubtedly 
Aro moant to refer the datos to tho Vikrama ors, as distinguished from the Baka ora. 

© Here Saka-varsha oan only mean ‘the oommenooment of the Baka ors.’ 

™ In an insoription of B. 1568 (for- 1509) in Ep. Carn. Part I. p. 66, No, 108, we also have Bélicdhan-Ghhyd 
taki, and in dates of Taanuscripts carshd Sdilethanajanmaiad. Aococ.ding to Bhd «magar Inscr, p, 185, an Udaypur 
inscription of V, 1770 = $. 1685 has Sala-varhsarya Séusthana-bafpatéh, but this oan hardly be correos. That the 
phrase Blivthana-éaka, in quito modern times, is not confined to the south of India, is shown by momo dates, 
giren in my note on the Saptarshi era, ante, Vol, XX. p. 152. 
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was espocially suggested by the dates of the Ohaulukyas of Aphilvàd,9 with whom we know 
the Yüda-as of Dévagiri, in whose dates we first find the name Bilivabana, to have been in close 
contact. 


In addition to these standing phrases, which are used in about 200 ont of 300 dates, we 
have a vaciety of other expressions whioh are employed more rarely. Those of them thnt 
ocour chicfly in prose may be grouped under the heads of Saka-nripati ( or Sobanripe Jami- j 
. vatsara, the simple Salé, and Sakba-smkoat, 


Bakaayipati-aarhvataars, ‘ yoars of the Saka king (or kings), wo havein the Western 
Chalukya date No. 17 of B. b84, Sakanripati-smavaisara-daidshu . , . aitiéshu; and Baka- 
nripa-saihratsara in No. 49 of B. 785 and No. 90 of B. 904, Babanripa-samvaisaréshu . . 
cyatitásku or gaiéehu, ond in No. 214 of B. 1117, whore (against the rules of grammar) tho 
text has Fahanpips-sawalsaramedrabhya.9 Instead of satvatsara the (pqetioal) word abda ix 
used in No, 227 of B. 1141, whore we have Saka-nripatéreatitd abdéh (as wall as in the spurious 
Western Chalukya date No. 10 of B. 411, which has Nakenrip-didishu . . . vyatitéshu). 


Bakó wo find first, in verso, in the date No. 25 of B, 598%! from Cambodia, and afterward» 
in the prozo dates No. 190 of B. 1098, No. 263 of B. 1198, and No, 872 of B. 1570; and, with 
gaté, in Ne. 298 of B. 1313. Instead of it, we have Naka in Nos, 287 and 288 of B. 1157 and 
1158, and (in a compound and in verse) in No, 917 of B. 1855; and Saku in No. 243 of 
S. 1162, No, 258 of B. 1182, No. 254 of B. 1189, No. 276 of B. 1228, and No, 277 of B. 1227 
(here written Sdbu). Since, with the exception of No. 238, ért-Sahka 1158 versM, and No. 253, 
ért-Saku 1182 verské, none of thead dates contains any separate wor for ‘year, ' Baké, as well. 
as Suka ond Naku, oan only be translated by ‘in the Saka year.’ 


Baka-sarhvat, ‘in the ‘Baka year,’ occurs rarely, and is apparently foreign to the south of 
India. ‘Ve find itin the dates Nos. 67 and 68 of B. 833 and 886, which are both from 
Gujarat; m No, 56 of B. 982 (not 782), from an inscription of the Bll&ras of the Northern 
Kohkan; cud in Nos, 126 and 166 of B. 991 and 1008 (for 1004), two dates of the Yddavas 
of Sénnadé&a, It is also used, when the date is repented in figures, in the date No. 174 of 
S. 1078 of the Btlàrs Mallikárjuna. Instead of it, we have Naba-eaxivatu in the date No. 201 of 
B. 1109 of tho Btlara Apardditya, and perhaps also in the date of the same king No. 199-of 
B. 1107. The fuller expression Naka-smhvatsara would geom ‘to ocour only in the date No. 246 
of B. 1171 of the D&vagiri-Yüdava Krishna, 

The e=preasions whioh remain occur almost exclusively in verse. The most common of 
them, in tLe order in which they appear first, are Sab-did4, Sáké, Sdk-dbdé, and Saka-vatesaré, 


Sak-Abdé, ‘in the year of the Saka ( or Sakas),’ we find, everywhere in verse, in the daten 
No. 19 of E. 548 from Oambodia, No. 158 of B. 1045, No. 161 of 8, 1059, No. 899 of S, 1815, 
aud No. 802 of S. 1817, In verse we also have Sakasy=dbdé in No. 810 of B, 1346, Natddda- 
bhdji sama é in No, 280 of B. 1286, and Sabdddsshu gatéshu in No. 876 of B. 1601; and in 
prose, Sak-dbdéshvaatttdshu in No. 245 of B. 1171, and Sa(éa)hamed(a)bda in No. 97 of B. 928. 


8aké, ‘in the Saka year,’ occurs, in verse, in the dates No. 20 of B. 550 from Cambodia, 
No. 118 of B, 972, No. 156 of S. 1050, No, 192 of B, 1099, No, 234 of B, 1153, No. 294 of 
E. 1801, Nc. 806 of 8, 1882, No. 819 of $. 1877, No. 838 of B. 1450, and No. 841 of B. 146T; and, 
in prose, in No. 219 of B. 1128 ( for 1129), and No. 280 of B. 1156, With the exception of the 
dato No, 8,6 whioh has varsM, none of these dates contains a separate word for ' year.’ 





* Boo ane, Vol. XX. p. 408, 

© The maning is tho same as that of Saka-rarshdd-drabhya, giren aboro. 

V. This dcte shews that Saké is by no moans a late oxpreesion ; tho samo applies to the term Btké whioh will be 
given below, : 

” The corresponding phrase Vilrama-zaiwal oocurs in nine Obaulukya inscriptions. — European scholars now 
genorally spotk of the Saks yoars os Sakd-sahvat, a practloe which I have followed myself; but thero oan be no- 
doubt that Scta-ctrsha would be a more ia ba Aaa 
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BAk-&bd6, ‘ in the Baka year,’ we have, in verse, in No. 188 of B. 999, No. 134 of 8, 1001, 
No. 247 of B. 1173, No. 286 of B. 1278, and No. 299 of B. 1800; and, in prose, in No. 185 of 
8.1008. In verse we also find Sdkfebdé in No. 818 of B. 1818, Sdk&-ódaká in No. 801 of 
5.1820, and Sdedbdéndm in No. 159 of B. 1056; and in prose, Sdk-dédéshu in No. 100 
of B, 1087. l | 

Baka-vatsaró, in the year of the Saka (or Bakas), occurs, everywhere in verse,? in 
No. 358 of B. 1478, No. 861 of B. 1506, No. 864 of B. 1528, No, 400 of B. 1556, No. 368 of 
B. 1558, and No. 871 of B. 1566; and Saka-vaisarfshu, in verse, in No. 104 of B. 944, and in 
prose, in No. 146 of B, 1040. i i 


Besides we find, in dates which are in verso, Sabéxdra-varshé, ‘in the year of the Baka king 
(or kings),’ in No. 18 of B. 526 and 846 from Cambodia; saméru samattidew Sakdndmoapi 
badbhujdm,‘when . . . years of the Baka kings bad passed,’ in No. 21 of B. 556; Nakapati- 
samay-dbdé, ‘in the year of the time (or era) of the Saka king (or kings),’ in No. 22 of S, 586 
from Cambodia ; SdkéndrémtigatS . . . vatsar6,‘whenthe year . . . ofthe Baka king 
(or kings) had peased, in No. 85 of B. 654 from Java; -abdé Naba-samay$, ‘in the 
year . . . inthe time (or era) of the Baka (or Bakas)’ in No. 78 of B. 867; varsudafi 
Baba-prithivipaiéh, ' years of the Saka king,’ in No. 228 of B. 1144; ~éaran-mité Baha-nripé, ~ 
‘when (the time from) the Baka king was measured by . . . years, in No. 281 of B. 1988 ; 
and, ina compound and without a word for ‘year,’ éri-BSakabhápati- in No. 816 of B. 1853. And 
finally we have in prose, in the earliest genuine date of the list, No. 18 of B. 500, Sakenripati- . 
rdjyAbhishsha-scthcatearSshveatikrfiaiéshu, ‘when . . . years had passed since the coronation 
of the Bake king.’ 

- Where, after having been given in words, a date (or the number of years of a dete) is 
repeated in figures, these figures are preceded by snbkrat in eight dates, the earliest of which 
is No. 87 of B. 675 and the latest No. 188 of B. 1016, and three of which are from inscriptions 
of the Siliras of the Northern Koühkup. Other terms, used in the same way, are «ei in the date 
No. 88 of B. 679, sasbeciserdh in No, 95 of B. 922, saskcaiserdpdsh in No. 78 of E. 855, sexivat- 
seraéah in No. 55 of B. 775 (for 778), saxvaisera-éatén:M (followed by 785) in No. 50 of B. 735, 
Saks in No. 186 of B. 1008, Ndka in No. 161 of B. 1059, Saba-&kn&oat in No. 174 of B. 1078 (from 
a Bflàra insoription) and Sabe-sarsha in No. 316 of B. 1858. In No.610f 8. 799 and nine 
other dates the figures are nob preceded by any word for ‘year,’ and in the dates Nos, 264 and 
267 of B, 1194 and 1199 the numeral figures precede the numerical words by which the year of 


the date is expressed. 


From the above we see that, ever since the earliest date of B, 500, the era with which we 
are dealing has been uniformly described as that of the Bake or Bakas, or, what really is the 
same," of the Saka king or kings, but thas none of the phrases enumerated contains any sugges- 
tion as to who those Bakas were, or what partioular Baka king or kings those, who first used 


———————————————————————————M———————————— 
™ The corresponding phrase Vilrewmo-atsar?, also, is only used in verse, 

N With this sabecteara-satte, in which the word Kata of course is superfluous, we may compare the expression 
sothwatsara-fatwhga} in dabes which are in Kanarese, e.g. in No. 74 of B, 856. Compare also, in Vikrams detes, 
saswetsara-ea(éo a nava-sa(sa)ia in Bp, Ind. Vol. L p. 178, I. 9 and 4, and p- 174, TL, Sand 11, and the airilarly 
redundant uso of the word sahasra in ‘ sasheatsora-echasra 1049,’ ibid. p. 81, L 26, Boe, moreover, the date of tho 


p. $94, L 48), with which we may compare the date of an unpublished inscription at Jüdhpur, which ha 
sesheackokkara- sattshu, followed by a numerical symbol for one of the hundreds (perhaps 800), In my opinion, wo 
have an abbreviation of this smivateara-éata in tho somvat fa of the KhA inscription of ihe Sé4mamia Dévudatta 
(ante, VoL XIV. p, 45), the date of which I would read ‘ sawwat fa 947 Magha-tudi 6.’ 

= The years of the Milava-Vikrama ers are dosoribed both as yours 'aooorüing to the reckoning of the 
Milayas’ and as years ‘of the Mülava lords’; see omite, Vol. XX. p. 404. — Bome sbrees hae been laid on the faci: 
that in the date of B. 500 the coronation of the Saka king is spoken of, bub I fail to soe the particular value of, 
this expremsion. As the regnal yoars of a king were his rijyibAisA4Lc-sehwcisora (as they are called 6, g. in the 
date No. 17 ot $. E81), là waa only nakural io describe ' phe years of the faka king’ as his ríjyibhigiélacexsrectsera. 


Y 
¥ 
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terns like Sakan; ipa, were thinking of) It is true that in & considerable number of dates the 
earlier phrasos by which the years of the era were denoted are preceded by the proper 
name ‘SilivAhans’; this name, however, occurring, as it does, in late dates only, would not be 
expected to reveal the true origin of the era, and its connection with the era has been justly 
corsidcred to be quite inappropriate, $ 

Under these circumstances, I can only draw attention to another peculiar feature in the 
wording of the given dates, by which, taken as a whole, they are clearly distinguished from the 
dates of other eras, and which may, at least, enable us to connect them with somo of thoso 
earier dates of inscriptions, the exact relation of which to the well-known eras is open to dis- 
cussion. I refer to the frequency with which, in the given Saka dates, the term ‘ year» 
is rendered by the word varsha. 

Down to B. 1200 we have abont 150 genuine dates, in prose, and here we find-the word 
for ‘ year’ to be varsha in about 90 dates, and sexkvatsara in 60 dates? On the other hand, in 
the case of the Vikrama era the word varska, down to V. 1200, appears in three dhtos ouly 
out of 123, and two at least™ of those three dates are in verse; of 7] Gupta-Valabht dates, 
dorm to the Gupta-Valabhi year 900, only four contain the word versa, and all four are in 
verae ; 9 and in the dates of the Kalachuri-Ohédi and Harsha eras verska does not occur nt all, 
The regular, technical word for ‘ year’ in the dates of these four eras is smkvatsara or some 
abbreviation of it, and the great preponderance of the word varsha in the technical language of 
the ‘Saka dates must, no doubt, be regarded as a distinguishing feature of the Baka era. 


Now an even more pronounced difference in the use of the words smhvaisara and varsha (or 
their Prükpit equivalents) is noticeable in the earlier dates known to us. In the dates of the 
inscriptions of Kanishka, Huvishka and Vásudéva the word for ‘year’ everywhere is sarat- 
sarc, savatsara, Ox sah; and-in those of the BAtevdhanas or Andhrabbrityas we have 
sastsackkara, savackhers, or save throughout.! ‘But no such word appears in the inscriptions 
of the Western Kshatrapas. Inan inscription of the son-in-law of NahapAna, (Arekeol. 
Bury, of West. India, Vol. IV. p. 102, No. 9) we have vass 40 9 and vass 401 in one of a 
minister of his (ibid. p. 108, No. 11), vass 40 6; in the Junagadh rock inscription of Rudra- 
dirran (ento, Vol. VIL p. 259), varská deisaptatitamA ; in the Gundài inscription of his son 
Rudrasiha (Bhéonagar Insor. p. 22), varshá iürixiiara-ieió; in the Jasdhan (Gadha) 
inscription of his son Rudraséns (ibid.), varskf 100 807; and in the Mulavisara inscription 
of another Rudrastna (ibid. p. 28), eersk 900 BO(7) 9. In the dates of the Western 
Kshetrapes, therefore, and in them only, the word for ‘year’ everywhere is varske 
(or its Prikyit equivalent) and this ciroumstanoe seems to me to connect these dates 
in aa unmistakeable manner with the dates which are distinctly referred to the Saka era, in 
whiah the word versha decidedly predominates. In fact, the way in which verska is used both 
in the dates of the Western Kahatrapes and in the Bake dates universally so called, tends, in 
my opinion, to support the views of those scholars who have assigned the former to the 
Baka era, on historical grounds ; and leads me to consider my list of dates as a continuation 
of the series of dates, from the year 41 tothe year 310, which are furnished by the 
inscriptions and coins of the Western Kshatrapas. — This is all the information which 
I cea derive from the Sake dates themselves, 

& I$ will be sufficient to refer the reader to Dr. Bhandarkar’s Eeriy Histery of the Dekkan, Ind ed. p. 87. 

z Above it has been already shewn thas, among ihe usual technical phrases, Haka-warshdskv=a itidshu procedes 


the parase Bekanri je- Ei] -ifla- sesh vateara, 

X Tam doubital about the date of the Bijayagadh pillar inscription of Viakyuvardbana of ibe year 423, Gupta 
Fnscr. p. 253; the two other dates are those of the Dhilpur inscription of Ohapdamahfetna of the year S08 (Zeitschr. 
Deutssh, Morg. Ges. Vol. XT. p. 30), and the Ghatayila inscription of the Pra&ihira Kakkuks of the year 918 (Jour. 
Roy. ds, Soc, 1895, p. 516). 

X The dates of the years 103, 188, 141 and 165, Gupta Ineo. pp. 258, 61, 67 and 89. 

*t Another difference between these daths and those of tho Western Kahatrapas is this thas the former (with the 

exoepion of one date which quotes a Macedonian month) are all scason-dates, Were ERE 


ordincry lunar months, 
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CURRENOY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY R. 0. TEMPLE. í 
Preracs. 


I mava kept by me for years the notes from which the articles on “Ourrenoy and Coinage 
among the Burmese” have been-oompiled in the hope of being able to complete them for publica- 
tion; but I have found, as so many others have found before me, that advancement ip the 
publie service involves an ever-increasing official demand upon one's time, and I fear it ia hope- 
less for me to oven utilise the contenta of the library I have specially purchased for the purpose 

of gathering together all the available information on tho subject, But as my notes contain 
muoh that is, so for as I am able to ascertain, new to students and therefore worth publishing, 
I have dotermined to print the articles resulting from them for what they may be worth, 
incomplete as thoy are. ` 


My notes cover the following pointe, which I propose now to take up in separate chapters. 
I will frst discuss currency amongst the peasantry, including that of chipped bullion, with its 
effects on the people and their methods of valuation, These will be followed by some remarks 
‘on the age of bullion currency in Burma, on the terms used for “ coin,” and on barter and 
exchange, In ihe Second Chapter I propose to remark on the bullion weights of the Far East, 
nud in the Third to desoribe what I have called “Jump currenoy,” t. e., the use of the metals in 
mere lumps — silver, gold, lead, tin, and spelter —, and stamped lumps and irregular tokens, 
This will lead in the Fourth Chapter to a consideration of tho ooin of the realm introduced by 
Kings Büdop'ayá, Mindén, and Thitbd, with remarks on the Mandalay Mint and the effigies on 
the coins, In the Fifth Ohapter, I will disonss “coin” es distinguished froth “ooin of tho 
realm," — a very interesting point in Burma, as it involves à study of the tokens and speltor 
money used by the people, and of the ourious taungbünaé ourrency of Upper Burma. And, 
lastly, I will disouss in the Sixth Chapter the not unimportant points for numismatiste of 
forgeries, “ pagoda medals," jettons, and charms. 
; CHAPTER I. 
DISSERTATION. 


1. 
Preliminary Remarks,! 


I found, soon after my arrival in Upper Burma in 1887, that great interest attachod to 
the coinage and currency of the country, as no coinage, properly so called, had existed 
before 18013 I was therefore living among a people of considerable civilisation, who had but 
recently been introduced to the use of coins, who must consequently be familiar with methods 
of barter in bullion and of trade without coinage, and amongst whom must be many relios 
of pre-coinage days. My official duties were many and engrossing, and I had very little 
leisure to devote to ooin collecting, or to the study of local customs; but I was so fortunate as 
to gather specimens of currency sufficient in number and complete enough to illustrate 
what may be called the whole evolution of coinage. These are now in the British 
Museum, to the authorities of which I am indebted for the careful production of the fine plates 








1 Threo lotters published in tho Aoads.ny for 1890, pp, 333 f., 945 ff., 496 f., gire a preliminary acoount of the 
'mmbjeot now discussod, 3 

3 Bee Yule, Ara, pp. 288, 844; Orawfurd, Ava, p. 493 ; Symes, Ava, p. 820; Sangermano, p. 196, Prinsop, Useful 
Tables, p. 80; Toung Pao, Vol. IL p. ál; Phayre, Int. Num, Or, Yol. ITI. Pt. I. p. 1; Hunter, Peg, p. 88) Aloxander, 
Travels, p. 81, Maloom, Trasels, Vol. IL p. 76, writing in 1835, nokioss that coin was only beginning to be gonerally 
Introduoed into Tenasserim, Bee aleo Vol. IL p. 209 ff, “ At Rangoon the Madras rupes circulates ganarelly for a 
lokal; and slong the rivers up to Prome, itis known, and will be recetred. Buiatthe Capital and thronghont 
the intorlor 1 ia weighed, and deemed inferior eflver, In Arraonn and the Tensssorim Provinoos, pios and plo now 
ciroulabe as in Bengal, and money is sourcely ever weighed.” 7 
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‘that accompany these pages. The value of the collection seems to me to lie in the fact that, so 
far as J know, it enables us to study, from specimens as to whose date there can be no sort of 
doubt, for the first time, the currency of & nation immediately before and immediately after the 
iniroduotion of a system of regular coinage, 


Admirably as Evans, in his Coins of the Ancient Britons nearly forty years ago, as Koury, 
in his Morphology of Coins in 1888, as Prof. Ridgeway, in his Origin of Aletallie Ourrency 
and Weight Standards, and as Terrien de la Couperie, in his Catalogue of Ohiness Coins in the 
British Museum, and others, have illustrated by induction how ourrenoy must have preceded 
and led to coinage, no writer has, I believe, previously had the advantage of studying on the spot 
the whole proceedings of a people in the aot of passing from one stage to the other. And I 
cannot but hope that the facta lam about to state in the following pages will lead to a better 
understanding of the true place in evolution of the many curious forms of ourrenoy which 
obtain in the Far East and elsewhere than would be otherwise possible. That future énquirers 
will not be obliged to grope quite so much in the dark as had those of a former generation, I 
may quote the following, for the period, acute observation of Mr. W. B. Dickonson, when 
2xhibiting a Siamese tickal? to the Numismatio Society on the 28rd March, 1848: — “ The 
3xamination of the coin bffered for inspection may not be without some little interest to the 
members of the Numismatic Society, and may tend to oast possible light on the form of 
bullion money : an invention, which perhaps was nota sudden and complete ohangs 

‘from weighed bullion to regular coin, but was preceded~by steps which gradually lod to 
coinage: steps of which no record has descended to us." Itis justthese very steps that I 
aayo had the good fortune to note and record as they were taken before my own eyes, as it 
were* No one can,- however, be more fully aware than myself of the dangers that beset tho ` 
path of the pioneer in such an enquiry as the present, and I cannot pretend to have done 
more than record thp faote that have passed under my observation as they appeared to be 
correct to me, and must leave it to others who may come after me to sift the evidence now 
brought forward and the statements now made. I havo also gathered, guantuin valet, what 
information I could relating to this subject from books abont Further India and the neigh- 
Dourhood, but this is necessarily incomplete, as iu the Hast one has to trust to one's private 
Library entirely for such information, 


The Burmese coinage was introduced by King Mindén about 1801, although some 
of his coins, after a fashion I have already noticed in this Journal* as being common in India, 
— bear date 1852, which was the year of his accession. Previous to this the only “ coins” 
of Burma — excluding, of course, the Arakan and the so-called Pegu series of Phayre® — that 
I have heard of, are the mysterious “‘ fish coin” of 1781, and the ooins or tokens brought to 
Ava from Oslcutte by Oox in 1796.7 Sir Arthur Phayre had seen one of the former, and took 
it to bea token to be buried in the foundation chamber of a pagoda; but I have three more, 
found in Mandalay, which makes me think they are real coins of King Bdddp‘ay&.* The latter - 
were avowedly sacred tokens, The inferende, therefore, is that any Burman, resident in 


SSeS 

! The bullet money of Ridgeway, p. W. See aleo Book, Temples aed Blepharis, p. 141; J. A. 8. B., Proe., for 
B87, p. 140 f. Š 

4 Silver Coinage of Siam, p. 47. Coinage was not introduced into Siam until 18%, according to Barat Ohandra 
Des, J. A. B. B., Prec., for 1887, p. 148 ff. 

5 Ante, Vol, XVIII. p. 2/8 n. 

© International Nwninmaia Orlentalia, Vol. ITI. P$. I. ; 

T A memorandum of 1664 on the Trade of India has, however, a curious aud no doubt erroneous reference to’ 
esined money in Pegu : — “Many sorta of clothing are sent into Pogu, a Port in yt. Bay, which returnos Rubies and 
rsadie money, the ovine or currant money of the place.” Anderson, Siam, p. 98. Beo also p. 144, whore it is stated 
tuat Burneby in 1678 hoped to give the authorities at Bantam an acoount “of the coynes ourrt. in yt. country ” 
(3am). z 

* Int. Nem. Or. Vol, IIL Pt. I. p. 88. 

® Int. Hum, Or. Vol. IIL Pt. I, p. 85. 
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Upper Burma, who is, say, over fifty yeará of age, must have in his or her (for the 
women are the principal hucksters)!? youth habitually dealt in an uncoined currency, 


This uncoined currency my specimens prove to have been : — 


Q) lumps of metal whose fineness could only be known by actual rough 
assay or by appearance; 

(2) lumps of motal whose fineness, but not weight, was attested by a stamp 
ot mark ; 

(8) irregular tokens. 

' Assay!! was, and is still, carried on by recognised jewellers and assay-maaters in the usual 
Indian style with wax and touchstone, and by comparing the touch with that of pieces of 
recognised or ascertained standard. Value is estimated by reference to silver standaris, 
i. e., & piece of gold or copper is said to weigh so many rupees and annas (strictly, tickals!3 and 
mús, or tenths of a tickal), and its value is found by simple multiplication, with a deduction -or 
alloy, or by division, as the case may be. . 

However, for ordinary business purposes the main test for fineness was &ppecr- 
anoe, for it is not so difficult to tell fineness by the appearanoe of unworn lumps of mozal 
as it would seem to be primá facie, A reference to Plate I, and to the descriptions of the 
figures in the letter-press explaining the Plate will prove this ocularly to the reader. ‘Lhe 
reason is as follows!) :— í 


There are several methods of extracting silver from the ore, and each method leaves ita own 
mark on the products ; and I have found that after & while I could detect the quality of certain 
classes of silver myself without a reference to assay. Long practice makes dealers adepts in 
judging silver, worn and unworn, at sight; and I found that most of the old “ bazaar” woren 
could do so at once with fair accuracy. I have often tried their powers by ssying that a wern 
lump of silver I have exhibited to them was of a certain class, and have been corrected at omco 
by being told that it was of the class to which I had previously ascertained it to belong by 
assay. But, owing to the introduction, first of King Mindén’s coins, and now of the British, 
this kind of practical knowledge is rapidly disappearing, and the younger women and girls» 
who have begun to trade since the general introduction of coinage, are no better judges of silver 
than European women are. They are not even Bo good as Indian women, aa they never weer 








1? Of, Raffles, Java, 2nd Ed., Vol. L p. 894, on Javan women as huoksters. - 

31 Pegolotti's Chapter XX XV. is on assays of gold and silver, and ahould be well worth while to study, if made 
accessible, See Yule's Cathay, Vol. IL p.807. Compare the origin of Roman Coinage, Poole, Coins and Medals, p. c f. 

13 Huc's “ounces” used in Tibet (Nat, Ill. Library Ed., Vol. L pp. 144, 146) were I presumo the tael or quadrcple 
toka With Huo's statements can be compared the statement of & writer in Towug Pao; VoL IL p. 168, in an artcle 
entitled, Sur les moyens ei les voles ds communtoation des Provinces de la Chins avoisinant le Tonghing. He gyes 
throughout prices in “Herer,” and then adds a note : — “ The livre is of 18 ounces and the ounce is 87 gr. 24 centigr. 
The livre of silror was worth at the commencement of 1891, 1,680 sapaquas.” In Pegolotti’s time (oarly 14th oonrury 
A. D.) gold was bought by the saggio (4 ounce) in silver. Yule, Cathay, Vol. IL p. 207. Bo de Morga (Hakinys 
Boclety's-Ed. pp. 840, 841) says that ın the Philippines in his time (1508-1609) the Ohineso paid “in silver and reals, 
for they do not like gold,” and that the Japancee were paid" chiefly in reals, though thay are not so set upon them 
as the Chinese, as they hare silrer in Japan," See also Two Years in Ava, p. 281; Anderson, Siam, pp. 64, 27. 
Maxwell, Jowrney on foot to the Patani Frontier, p. 48, however notes that in the neighbourhood of the Belong 
Gold Mines silver was soaroe and that gold was the currency in 1875. Ridgeway, Origin of Owrrency, y. 9, 
explains the change of moaning in the denominations bydi, (tickal) m@ and pè briefly and effectually thus :— “ The 
names of monetary units hold ther ground long after they themselves bave ooased to be in actual nae, AS We obaryo 
in such common expressions '' bet a guinea " or worth a “ groat,” although these coins are no longer in circala- 
tion, and so the French sow haa survived for a century in popular parlance and the Thaler has lived into the 10w 
German monetary system." : 

13 Prinsep, who assayed the Ave bullion sent over to India after the Fires Burmese War as indemnity, mys, 
Useful Tables, p. 80, ** The figures given by the ection of the fire upon s thick brown coating of gisas (of the oxides 
of lead and antimony) answer in some degree the purpose of adie impression," Maloom, Travels, Vol. IL. p. 260, 
says practically the same thing. - S 
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silver jewellery, and hence. have no need of the metal, except for currency. The art of testing 
waight by handling is still, howaver, common among the young and old of both sexes. 


Mandalay jewellers are of course good judges of silver, but they are also capital judges of 
the prcbable amount of silver ina lump of lead. Here is a case in point. In February, 1889, 
there occurred,’ in the poor Eastern portion of .the town, one of those devastating fires so 
comman there, It destroyed over 700 'honses, and I have known worse flres both before and 
since im that luokless place. Being at - that time officially responsible for the welfare of the 
burnt sreg,-I prooured, on this partioular Occasion, by: subscription and otherwise, a sum of 
money sufficient to start the poorest of the sufferers in life again, ` Among the recipients of a 
dole wus an old working jeweller, who had been completely ruined. He spent the small capital 
supplied him.in a speculation in lead. This was against all rulesin thoso times of trouble 
(lead bsing valuable for bullets), but I permitted him to do it, to see what would happon. He 
proceeded to extract the silver-that was in itand mado a profit on the transaction that was 
almost what he told me beforehand he expected to get. The lead was subsequently propeily 
disposed o£. — ^: 7 l i 


Limps of metal stamped to shew ‘finenoss, but not weight, were in. more or loss 
common use. They were all, so far as I know, of foreign origin — either Chinese, Siamese, or 
Shin, Leing in fact syoee silver, tickals, or iànðdag silver, which are not properly Burmese 
currency, and are only considered in detail later on, owing to the light their use throws on the 


present subject, 
2. 


Peasant Ourrency. 


Ths irregular tokens above spokon of were lumps of metal made into certain forma 
and used as coins, though never intei.ded for that purpose. Anything answers for cur- 
renoy t the petty dealer in an Upper Burma basasr, provided she knows that it is of 
true matal and hasa value by woight.« I havehada copper button and a copper seal (Bur- 
meae) tandered to me in all good faith in payment of petty basaar ‘foes by Burmese women. 
The sane observation is true, too,. of- most country places in India, ag is provea by the exist- 
ence ot the Metal Tokens Act (Indian Act'I. of 1889) of the Indian Legislature, the 
preamb.e of which is as follows: — “ Whereas it is expedient to prohibit the making or the 
possession for issue, or the issne, by private persons.of pieces of metal for use as money.” 
The Ao; then’ goes on to say (Section 8): — '* No piece of copper or bronze or of any- other. 
metal o> mixed metal, which, whether stamped or unstamped, is intended to be used as money,, : 
shall be made except by the authority of the Governor-General in Council.” We thus see, . 
despite she many centuries that have passed since the introduction of “ coin of the realm" 
into Incia, that-the use as ourrency of any lemp of metal ‘of recognised quality is still 80 common 
as to reonire a special Act in-our own days to repress it. Nothing seems to be able to over- 
come in faot the popularity of the Manxürt, Chachrault, Górakhpürt, Pándi, and Dabal!* paisas, 
chalans, et hoo ganus omne, in. the oonsorvative Indian village,19  ... cC » 


Ifoand a number of English early Nineteenth Century jettons, or-brass card-oounters, 
current at Patidlé, Amb&li Hardwir, and elsewhere in 1890. They have turned up, too, in 
Rangooz, and have the appearance of farthings, but with such nonsense on them, as “ the 
Prince cf Wales's model half sov.," (sic), eto. They pasa for what théy are intrinsically worth, 
just as do the metal tokens prohibited by the Act above-mentioned. i rs 





1 Of she babita of the Chinoso in thia respect Terrien do la Couperie writes :— * A Sduclary coinage has never 
been willirgly accepted in China, and the coins, whatever mark thay bore, were never taken for more than their 
{utrinslo value without great objection.” Old Numerale and the Boampan in China, p. 14. p 

35 This ls the Hnglish word * double," The" double pice " or half-anna piece ie, however, a recognised legal 
coin under thas name, Boe also Boos. 8, 9 and 14 of the Indian Coinage Aot (XXIL of 1870). 

16 Fors collection of names of pice, seo Tonaant's Catalogue of Coins in the Cabins of Her Magesiy's Mint, Oal- 
cutta, 198, p. 8l ff, Compare the old Portuguese arco, Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. Ed., Vol, IL p. 8. 


- 
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The copper seal above spoken of is an ordinary Burmese seal, badly out, with the word 
myin8:an on it and so must have belonged to one of the cavalry regiments. It, as well da the- 
copper button, was looked on as currency, because it was of true copper and weighed reughly 
a pice, 


Besides the above, a third specimen of token currency, in the shape of a British qrarter- 
anna of 1887 with the obverse filed smooth, was tendered as pice in payment of a fer-y fee, 
Here there may have been swindling on the part of the person who filed down the coin, but 
the bona files of the old woman who tendered it was never questioned. In her eyes B was 
currency because ib was copper and weighed half a pice or thereabouts. 


The Ténkhal and Lahap& Nagas of the Mapipür Territories act much in the same spirit, 
when they buy their brides for “ Maniptrt sfl about the value of ten rupees,” The sl isa 
small rude coin of bell-metal of very low value, and is the only currency recognised’ im those 
parta, 

In the same neighbourhood we have & curious instance of the British rupee be ng a 
token pure and simple in Woodthorpe's Lushai Ezpediiion, 1871-1872, p. 182, whore he 
says :— “A oooly, having no use for his money: and being no doubt utterly tired of his 
monotonous Commissariat fare, gave one rupee for a fowl, which thenceforth was established 
by the Lushais as the standard price," though of the actual value of the rupee they were 
entirely ignorant, appreciating more highly a few copper coins (but P s47). A few Bepoyr, who 
had a supply of tho latter, took advantage of it to buy baok, at abouta sixth of their value, 
the rupees which the Lushais had previously received from the officers,” 


John Crisp in his “ Account of the Inhabitants of the Poggy, or Nassau Islands, lying off 
Sumatre,”!* confirms'the propósition that, where coin is not the usual currency, any kind 
of coin will answer the purpose of currency for what it may be intrinsically worth He 
nays, wnting in 1792, that the Nassau Islanders’ “ knowledge of metals is entirely derivec from _ 
their communication with the inhabitants of Sumatra. They are still strangers to use oi^ coin 
of any kind, and a metal ooat-button would be of equal value in their oateam with a piece 
o: gold or silver coin, either of which would be immediately be hung: about the neck as an orna- 
ment.” Their currency was a “sort of iron hatchet or hand-bill,” a statement i in, itself inter- 
esting enough.” 

Strettell (Fious Blasfica, P. 199).in 1876 found that the Kaohins valued Burmese rupees 
only for their intrinsic wosth in silver, and British rupees for making necklaces. Even when 


they took rupees in payment, they would only value them ata ic im lump-silver worth 
ton annas (p. 18b). i 


This notion was common in: osi € as late as 1825, for Alexander, Travels, > 97, 
mentions that in thé neighbourhood of Rangoon he found Spanish dollars used as a neck 
ornament by village children and pleased them greatly by adding ‘‘rupes-pieces.” ' 


To carry this class of evidence down to 1893, I may note that in his Report on the Ad ninis- 
tration of the Northern Shán States for 1892-8, Mr. Scott tells us, p. 80, that ‘in the Fest of 
Hsi-Paw (Thibaw) an impression has fastened on the people that the rupee of the East 
India Company's date with the impressions of George IV., William IV., and the rupee in: 
which Her Majesty's head appears without the crown, are not veld tender. and are worsh no 
more than fourteen annaa,” 





Ww Boo Brown's Stastistioal Acoount of the Native State of Manipur, pp. 40,89. Whon this writer says p. 31), 
that tho Konesi Négas sell alavos for money, paying Ra. 50, tois 70, for them, he no doubt meant payment ie wie 

18 I foar thet so far the story must be apocryphal, 

1> As, Res. Vol. VL pp. 71-01, and Miscell, Papers on Indo-China, VoL L p. 71. 

™ Soo post, Section on and Non-metellio Currenclos, 
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"- have posted: up notices in.the Bazaar," saya Mr. Scott, “and have ordered all the. 
Sawbwas to notify thronghont their States that these rupees areas valid and current as the most 
recently minted coin, but without any effect whatever. Threats to punish them for refusiur 
legal tonder are equally futile. They submit with an air of martyrdom. The eccentricities 
with regard to coined money are in fact endless. On the Ohinese border two-anna pieces are 
all the rage,- A man might sooff at the idea of selling a pony for Hs. 150, but if you offered ` 
him 802 two-anns bita,™ the odds are that he would accept without further chaffering, In the 
WA States, on the contrary, they look on silver money of any kind with comparative non. 
ohalance and impartiality, A two-anna piece is no more attractive than a rupee, and it is 
quite possible to geb a hen's egg for either, but if you produce copper coin, the whole neigh- 
bourhood is on the alert to sell everything it possesses from its wives downwards."2 


Here-we have'a double influence at work: — distrust of an unsccustomed mark on the 
eurreroy, together with a desire of sticking to what is known in preference to adopting 
what is unknown as currency, and the habit of using anything as currency which 
happens to be of a recognised metal,™ too J i 

Perhaps the existing attitude of the Further Indian wilder tribes towards currency 
may be best expressed in the words of Dr. Gardner, in describing the early Jewish coinage it 
Coins a id Medals, p. 158: — * It would seem that until the middle of the Second Century, 
B.C. the Jews either weighed out gold and silver for the price of goods, or else used 
the mcney usually current among the surrounding peoples or among those who ‘came 
into cammercisl contact with them.” In a modified degree, owing to n closer acquaintanc- 
with a sivilised currency, this attitude is still characteristic of .the Burmese peasant, and in : 
still mcre modified degree of the peasantry of India proper.™ ` : 

TŁis view is confirmed by what Barros has said in his Decadas about oowries in ti. 
Sixteenth Century% : — “There is also & kind of shell-fish (in the Maldives), as small as a snr., 
but diffrently shaped, with a bard, white, lustrous shell; some of them, however, being 
so higily polished and lustrous that, when made into. buttons and set in gold, théz 


AVG a eS 

T) Tais was not Dr. Anderson’s experience, Ses Mandalay to Memein, pp..91, 278. = 

"Worth Be 87}. f : 

9 R dgeway’s ingenious explavetion of this class of fact is that certein ooms used zs ourreney by cirilised yı 
happen -o be valued by certain myages or semisavages os personal ornaments ant hence the preferenee  : 
different ribes for different specific oaink without reference to intrinsio worth. Origin.af Cerreucy, p. 58. In :: 
Parliamentary Return of the Lushai Expedition (Parl. Papers, Hous of Commons, R. I., Cackar, 1572) : we has: 
several mstances of tho Lushais’ view of money and the value they ect on ornamonta. Of theso tho best cxagplos a: + 
wt pp. ZEL and 207, respectively, showing the terms for money and for ornaments to be synonymous, Pago 251; 
“The list of property whioh the Looshais suy was taken from thom by tho sepoys dose not agree with tho propert, 
sent mo >y Colonel Stubbe. The following articles were missing: d4os (knives) Ea. 8, gold mohur of the noh 
Ha. 1, dl otes (loin-cloth) He, 1, marktn cloth Hs, 2, allver banglea Ea. 2, rupee of the neck Ra 1, pugres (turban! 
Ro. 1, pckoor kookie (P) Ra. 1" Page 2071 — “ Then Sookpilal’s (Chief's) munirie (original form ot mandari. . 
ace Yule, Hobeon-Jobeon, s. v.) offered 50 meinas (buffaloes), 10 guns, 3 d3gchts (cnuldrona), 20 gongs, and 20 gron- 
necklaces, for the captives, but to no purpose," | 

X TLo sme influence is apparently seen in the following extracts quoted by Anderson, Siam, p. O7 f. In 161! 
the Engimh factors in Siam bought s&ppan-wood to send to Japan. Cocks was the agent in Japan. "Tho fecti -- 
in Siam, En archange for the sappan- wood and the rost of tho cargo, wiahod aroturn from Zapan in a coin, aepecime, 
of rhich Wiliam Baton was to tako baok with him to shew Cocks, who was told that if Lo oonld ser coin of tli: 
same deecripiion it would tend vary mush to the employer's moft, ' provided it bo kept sooret.’ Cocha’ reply to thi- 
request was thet ho could not acoede to it, as it was unlawful in Japan to stomp any coin, but that it wos perinlesilil 
to melt sLyer into bars,” Anderson then notes: — '' By 1690 the exportc(on of 'wlvor plato’ from Japan to Su: 
mur hara practically ceased, as Kaempfor relates that on his vist to Aynthia in that year all the monoy of ‘iam we- 
coimed frem Dutch crowns, which were for this purpose ooinod in Holland end umported-by the Dutch Kart Ini , 
Compaug at seron shillings the crown," } . 

» In-view of actual faots in modern India and Further India, I cannot help thinking that tho truc oomagc af : 1 
ansient European and Axio world could hardly hare descouded to the poasantry. Seo Nicolo Conti’s statemen: 4 
what he fund about 1430 in India, India in, the Fifteenih Century, Vol. IL p.30... 

1! Quvted in Gray's Ed, of Pyrard da Laval (Hak. Soe. Ed., Vol IL. p, 4% f).- 
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look like enamel. With these shells for ballast many ships are laden for Bengal and Siam, 
where they are used for money, just as we (Portuguese) use amall copper money far knying 
things of little value, And even to this Kingdom of Portugal in some years as much as two 
ur three thousand guinials are brought by way of ballast. They are then exported to Gninea 
nud the Kingdoms of Benin and Congo, where also they are used for money, the Gentiles 
(Heathen Natives) of the interior in those parts making their treasure of it.” 

The whole situation was accurately described by Pyrard de Laval, nearly three hundred 
years ago, when describing the currency of the Maldives : —.'* The coin- of the rog m is 
silver only and of one sort. These are pieces of silver called larims (hook-money) o? the 
value of eight sous or thereabouts of our (French) money, as I have said, as long as the Ånger 
4nd doubled down, ‘The king has them struck in.his Island and stamped with his name in 
Arabia characters. All other coins are foreign, and though they are current, they are 
only taken at their just value and weight, and they must be gold or silver; all others are 
rejected." “And again at p, 285, he says: — “They take no silver without weighing È and 
irying it in the fire to prove it: and every body has weighis in his houge for this purpose, '» 





3. 
Chipped Bullion. 


la using lumps of metal of indefinite size aa currenoy the practice in Burma was, ard is ' 
till, in places, as in China, to chop off the required weight from the lump and to {ander 
the chip in exchange for the article wanted.” In out-of-the-way places some dealers still 
keep a hammer and chisel for the purpose, and others either -go to the local Jeweller or sasay- 
master and get the lump chipped off for them, .or borrow his hammer and’ ohisel and dc the 
needful themselves.*e * - 


If we may define a coin as a lump of metal stamped with recognised marks 
to indicate fineness and weight — i. e, exchanges . value — the collection shown on 
Plates I. and IL exhibits a complete history .of.the evolution of coinage, '"Thus:-— 


(1) the mere lump of metal whose fineness can only be tested by actual assay or 
outward appearance, and its weight only by actual weighment; ' 


2) the lump of metal whose fineness is attested & mark stam thereon t 
( P » bn 
whose weight can only be ascertained by aotual weighment ; 


(8) the token whose appearance and apparent weight gives it an exchange value 
without forther test ; ' at 


4) the coin stam by marks to indicate weight and fineness — i, a., exchenge 
y E 
value; : e i 


5) the coin of the realm, or ooin stamped with those-marks whigh ive it a focced 
: Lg 
currency within the realm and make it the legal medium of exchange. 


Huo, Net Il. Library Ed. Vol I. p.146, hasa very interesting note on the traat- 
ment of ooins by cutting in Tibet, as if they were ingots of metal: — * The mone-ary 


= Equal to a weight of dbout 100 to-150 tona, the quintel or-kenilo being practically the British’ cot, 

9! Hak. Boc. Hd., Vol, I. p. 282, $ - 

7* Boo Phayre, Int. Num. Or., Vol. OL Pi L.p. 88) and Miss Corner's China, written for Bohn, Bell’s Ed., 
y. 212; Pyrard de Laval, Hak, Boo, Ed., Vol, L p. 335, Vol. IL.p. 176; Maloom, Travels, Vol. II. p. 269, 

9! Oeptain Younghusband informed me-thas in his travels in Ohina he found is-necesmry to apply to wouking 
jewellers to ahóp piecos from the sil ver-bars or ingots he carried as money, as it was a diffonlt and tedious operation 
in unpracticed hands. See also La Loubère, Siom, E, T., VoL L p. 72. Prinsep, Useful Thblee, p. 30, says thas the 
Vumps of silver sent from Ava after tho First Burmese War as indemnity. weighed ^20 to 80 tikals (30 to 40 talas)," 
and so were obviously useless for currency except by chopping. Colquhoun, in his Acres Chrys, Vol. I. p. 189, has 
rather an interesting reference to lump currency when.he tells us that eacrifices to the “ Wealth Got” by the.Ohřaese 
consista of hares, eggs, game, fire- works and carp whioh for this oooamon is called “ aflver-ingot flah.” 


Fa Coll ROC Temple radian siat/eanru. rale d. 
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system of ihe Tibetians consists entirely of silver ooins,M which are somewhat larger, but not 
so thick as our franca. On one side they bear inscriptions in Tibetian Parsee (P for Persian) 
or Indian characters ; on the other, a crown composed of eight small round flowers. To 
facilitate commerce, these coins are out in pieces, the number of flowers remaining on each 
piece determining its value. The entire ooin is called Tehan-ha, A Tohe-piche i$ one half of 
the Tchan-ka ; or in other words is a piece of four flowers only. The Oho-ban has ‘five flowers, 
the Xa-gan three.” 

This is the cresoent money of Terrien de la Couperie, Ca£alegwe of Chinese Ooins, p. xx. 
He describes it as “the crescent money from Ancient Pegu™ and of Tibet,” and as resulting 

“*frcm cuts of round money." | 

It is quite possible that the coins Huo saw werein faot Nepalese, for Prinsep^ tells us that in 
1838 the only coins current then at Lhasa were Nepalese silver mohars, and that “‘ aa the Bhoteahs 
have no other currency they are compelled to out them into halves, quarters and eighths." ` ` 

As regards Ohina, Colquhoun, in 1882, took with him “ Mexican dollars, new and chopped, 
for tse on the (Sikiang) river."55 And to shew that the custom of chipping obtained in Burma 
a certury ago, I may remark that the French Traveller, Flouest, in 1786, notes that small sums 
were paid in chips of lead off large lumps, and that large sums were similarly paid in silver. 

' Ina most interesting and graphio gooount of the wreok of the Corbin off the Maldives in 
160%, Pyrard de Laval (Hak. Soo. Ed., Vol. I, p. 61) after explaining how they rescued some 
of tke great mass of silver in the wreck and buried it, goes on to say :— *- But at length, when 
our :omrades, who were left at Pouladou, found that they got nothing to eat and were dying of 
hunger, they were constrained to unearth it and offer money for food, and the people gave them 
food for the silver. The mischief was that the smallest piece of money they had was the 
twenty sols piece of Spanish money, and the islanders, seeing our men’s ignorance, never gave 
then change: so that for a thing of the value of two liars? they had to give one of these 
pieoss, so that at this rate for five or six pieces a man sometimes hardly got a meal. Had our 
men had the cunning to do as they use at the Islands and all over India (where money of 
every kind and mint is accepted so long as itis good metal) — that is to chip it in 
small pieces and then to weigh it out when required — their silver would have lasted 
them much longer. But, as I said, for the smallest commodity they gave a whole piece. So 
by tnis waste the silver lasted but little while to most of those who had it; and to them the 
natives would give nothing except for money, so they endured all manner of discomforts.” 

Tho whole pessage is valuable in every way as exhibiting what currency in the Hast really 
was 300 years ago, and the aptitude for trade when opportunity offers, so strongly charac- 
teristic of the poverty-stricken peasantry throughout India and the Far. East. It further 
exhibits that accurate appreciation of what passed before his eyes, whioh distinguishes Pyrard, 
and to which I have already had ocoasion to allude, 

(To be continued.) 
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Zi (ompany's rupees must have, however, been then current in Tibet to some small extent: vide Duka's Life of 
Osor a de Kérés, pp. 78, 88, 87, 93, 105, 184, and lastly, when on his road to study at Lhasa Csoma died at Darjeeling, 
there were found on him, “‘ cash to the number of 224 rupees of various coinage, and a waist-belt containing 26 gold 
plooes, Dutoh ducats I (Dr. Campbell) balere,” p. 152. This lass entry shows what this experienced traveller 
thonghi to be necessary for a journey in Tibet in 1842 There 3 probably valuable information on Tibetan currency ` 
in a XB. work in the Library A, 8. B., noted by Dr. Duka, p. $07 f., for chapter $24 thereof gives ‘‘ names of 
precious things, as jewels, gold, silver, eto.” 

51 Beo pori, remarks on the token money from Tenssserim, ~ 3 

æ [n Pegolotti’s time ( first half, Fourteenth Century, A. D. ) silver and gold ingots were apparently not ont in 
Chins, but exchanged for the paper money then in vogue. Yule, Cathay, Vol. IL. p. 380. Bee alsolbn Batuta’s 
statement a littlo later in the same century. Op. cdt., Vol. II. p. 490 f. 

+ Antiquities, Thomas’ Hd. Useful Tables, p. 31. Bee also Forrest, (Indian) State Papers, Foreign Deporiwent, 
Vol. L p. 78; Vol. IL p. 1074. 

X Across Chryse, Vol. Y. p: #1. Of. also for tha Bhán States, Towag Pao, Vol, L p. 51. 

E Toun4 Pao, Vol IL p. 41. V Fourteen to & sow, equal à pie and a half, so two Wars or liards equal a pice. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TOWN OF AJMER AND OF.ITS NAME 
BY G. BUHLER. 


Tua statements regarding the antiquity and the name of the famous town of Ajmér or 
Ajmfr, found in the various historical and descriptive accounts of Rajputang, are very conflot- 
ing. Oolonel Tod tells us in the beginning of his Annals of Bajasthdn, Vol. L p. 10, nots 1 
(Madras edition), that Ajmér is the “hill of Ajya" (sio) the “Invincible” hill — mer signify-ng 
in Sanskrit “a hil.” But'on p. 668 f. of the same volume he gives & different story and. raya 
that the town was built by, and derives its name from, & goat-herd of Pushkar, who was 
called Ajapál and was an ancestor of the Ohohin king Busildeo (Visaladéva), 


Sir A, Cunningham, Archeological Survey Reports, Vol. II. p. 252 ff, ascribes the founda- 
tion of Ajmér to the Ohoh&n or Chdhamans prince Ajayapala, whom he places — very propecly 
rejecting the bardio story &oooording to which he lived before the days of the Mahábhárata — 
some time before Manik Hae. Referring the traditional date of the latter king, Sathyat 741 or 
747, to the Baka era, he makes it equal to A. D. 819-825, and in order to prove the anti 
of the town, he appeals.to Ferishta, who mentions “ the king of Ajmér” in A. H. 63(A. D. 684), 
877 and 809, and asserta that Mahmud of Ghasni sacked Ajmér in A. H. 416 or A. D. 1025 on 
his expedition against Sômnåth. 

Further, the Rajputdnd Gasetteer, Vol. IL p. 14, gives, according to traditional acoonn-s, 
the year A. D. 145 as the date of the foundation of Ajmér and the name of ita founder as Reja 
Aja, ‘‘a descendant of Anhal, the first Chohin.” Finally, Prof. Lassen, Indische Alierthurt- 
shunde, Vol. IIL p. 151, conjectures that the original name of the town was: Ajamfqha, for 
which later Ajamira was substituted, and that it ia mentioned by Ptolemy, ca A. D. 150, as 
Gagesmira. In addition there are two native works, not noticed by the European writers, 
which likewise assign a great antiquity to the town, giving at the same time itz correct name. 
First, the Hammframahdkdvya of Nayachandra (I. 52) states at the end of tho description 5f 
Ajayapíla! the third successor of Ohthamiina the heros eponymos of the Ch6háns, that this 
king “established the fort of Ajayaméru, lovely with a beauty that surpasses the glory of 
heaven." Beoondly, an anonymous list of the Ohihamina kings, printed in the Bombay editim 
of the Prabandhachintdman, p. 52 ff., calls Ajayarija, the fourth prinoe of the Ohôhân dynasty 
(the beginning of which is placed in Samvat 608) Ajayamérudurgakdrakah, ‘the founder of ike 
fort of Ajayaméru.” i ] 


While all these authorities agree in attributing to Ajmér a considerable antiquity, the brief 
note from the Prithvtréjavijaya, inserted by Dr. J. Morison in his important article on tka 
Genealogy of the Ohihaminas (Vienna Or. Journal, Vol. VIL p. 191) under the twentieth king, 
Ajayarája or Salhane, relegates its foundation to & very late period, as it calls this king tke 
builder of Ajayaméru. 


The passage, on which Dr. Morison’s note is based, is a rather long one in Sarga V. of the 
poem. The inscription of Ajayarija begins with verse 77 and continues through, perhaps, more 
than forty verses to the end of the Sarga.’ Verse 99, which has been lost with the exception 
of the last worda of the commentary [r] amt Haq, contained the statement of tha 
Ajayarlje built & town. Then follows the inscription of ite splendour and holiness in a long 





1 Reprinted from the Vienna Or. Journal. 


3 Mr. J, N. Kxriane Bas prited'in L 41, erroneously TEAC AUIE: instead of TUACR STAT, and has 
given also Jayapila in the Introduction, p. 14. = 

* Here and in the sequel I make use of Dr. Morison's transoript which he has kindly placed at my disposal fo- 
my work in connection of the Grundriss. The state of the dilapidated original makes it impossible to give the numbers 
af the verses always exactly, 
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row of stanzas, each of which contains a relative sentence connected with the word nagara in 
verse 99. The first two run as follows:— 


Taaa ard weg gua: | 
w fi TTAN eee a WHAT n Yoo ae 
WPT reana PTT! 
RATATAT Ware Tey UTAH Yee II 
“100, Whose appellation Ajayaméru becomes appropriate through its dwellings of the 
gode ; for, owing to its sanctity, nothing exists that ia not found (there) ;” 
“101. Where through the peculiar efficacy of that sacred spot tho lowest become blame- 
lees, since there even the courtesans unite (themselves) in real passion (with their lovers).’’ 
The end of the description is found in the verse whioh stands last but one in the Sarga :— 


Firerert afera (aire u* 

* Having made such a settlement on the Ajayaméru hill, his niey Aijayaraja went up 
full of ouriosity as it were, to look at heaven, after he had placed on the throne hig son, in 
whan political wisdom was united with the strength of the arm.” 

The next and concluding verse of the Sarga says that the name of this son was Arpórija, 
whcse reign is described in Sarga VL and in a portion of Sarga VII. The time of this prince 
can be ascertained with tolerable accuracy from the statements of the Prithefrdjavij&ya, of the 
Guħråt chronicles and of Kumárapila's Chitórgadh insoription. From the Prithesirüjavijaya 
(Sage VIL) we learn that Arnérija took as his second wife Kánohanadevi, & daughter 
of Jayasithha-Siddharaja of Gujarát, and consequently was a younger contemporary of that 
kinz, who ruled from A: D. 1094-1148 (Vikrama Bamvat 1150-1199). Further, the Gujerát 
chronicles, beginning with H&machandra’s Dvy&érayakÓsha, all describe the successful war 
wh:oh Jayasimha’s suooessor Kum&rapila waged against ArgÓrja or Anika, and the Chitór- 
gadh inscription? proves that this war came to an end in, or shortly before, Vikrama Samvat 
12C7, whieh may correspond to A. D. 1149-50 or 1150-51. Finally, it appears from the date of 
the Ajmér insoription® of Arptrija’s second son Vigraha IV. or Visaladéva, Vikrama Samvat 
1270 or A. D. 1158, that he must have died? between V. S. 1207 and 1210. . 

From these dates it is plain that Argoriàja reigned in-the second quarter of the twelfth 
century and his father between A. D. 1100 and 1125 or thereabouts, and that Ajayaméru must 


4 The text haa HATTAT’, but Jônartja’s commentary is; FET WTUCGTWR HT: rH 
"rfr Warren (rater Pret arene cata l r aapeemfes 1 fe afl i atte. ri end: TI 

5 Jónarija's explepation ia a fellowes TANUT rmi ET ATE ger THATS ERIS 
[sut erc afer are cd gars qut intres west vefivan 1 

* Tho tar of tho most important varo has ber oe, bok Jhnaia cómmariar saya i qu xaftreret 
atera WDR (pw Er art ANNATA] “ That Kiiohanadeyt, whom the king of Gojartt 
oa ONARITER EU YR CHI UL IURIS ULT NU 
uni-ed day and night with Um (Pirvatf)."" 

1 Epigrephia Indios, Vol. IT. p. 422, 

8 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX. p. £01. Tho date is that of the incision of Vigraha’s Harakflinitake, ` 

* According to the Prithsirdjavisaya (B. VIL) Arņòrâja was assassinated by the aldest son of his first wife, 


Sudhavé of Marráj i— : 
a 'o nee gerant oftwat aren arena | 
sra arenis verit frei at pa aer t 
“Toon tho eldest son of Budhavé did that service to his father, which the solon of Bhrigu (Parafurkma) — offermg a 
Ubstion of water to Compassion — performed for his mother." Jdnartja reads HÍWITXTXSTWWA, as a compound:.and 





` explain, Wt fare senda af tain esga eect age een dqfowd 


qw Sie: ae (rg: pag: AR TÀ: i 
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have been builtduring this latter period. The testimony of the Prithoirdjavijaye, of course, out- 
weighs that of the modern tradition as well as that of the Hammiramahdkdvaya and of Ferishta, 
For the poem was composed during the reign of PrithvirajaIL orin tho last quarter of the twalfth 
century, while the Hammtramahdbévya dates af the best from thé end of the fourteenth cenkury 
and Ferishta wrote two hundred years later towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Moreover, the Prithvfrdjactjaya is ¿ne only work, in’ whioh, as Dr. Morison has stated, the genos- 
logy of the Oh&hamánas agree with that contained in their inscriptions, while those of the 
other Sanskrit sources do not even agree with each other and clearly contain anachronism. 


With respect to: one of Ferishta's statements, the sack of Ajmér by Malymüd of Ghat, . 
it must be pointed out that the older accounts of the éxpedition against SÓmnáth do not name 
the town. Ibn Astr, the oldest author, merely says that after orossing the desert on his way 
from Mult&n to Aphilvid, Malimrüd perceived “on one side a fort full of people, in which p ace 
there were wells," and that he took and sacked it.!? .In Ferishta's other references the exp-ee- 
sion ‘ the king of Ajmer” no doubt is meant to denote the OhAhaminns (Ch&h&ne) of Sakambhart, 
who, to judge from the length of the list in the Prithetrdjavijaya, seem to have ruled in Eastern 
Rijputfnd since the sixth oentury A. D. The faot that Ajmér was their capital at the time of 
the Mahommedan conquest explains Ferishta’s misteke, 


It deserves to be noted also that the name of Ajmér does not oocur in the Indian TNR 
of the earlier Arab geographers, given in the first volume of Elliot's History of India, that oaly 
one of the Gujarat chronicles, -theo PrabAdvakacharitra (XXIL 420), mentions it in conneoton - 
with KumérapAle’s war against Arndrija (when it did exist) and that the only Chihamine 
inscription, found ab Ajmér, is that of the time of Vigraha IV., mentioned above. All thase 
` pointe, of course, speak in favour of the assertion of the Prithvtrdjavijaya, that Ajaya, the 
twentieth Ohihamina king of Bá&kambhart, was its founder, and the late date fer the town 
must be accepted as historical. | - , , . 


As regards the name of Ajeyaméru, its moaning is no doubt, as the en y. 120, 
suggests, "the Méru made by Ajeyardja.” Mérw is primarily the name of the fabulous golden 
mountain (Aémadri), the centre of Jambudvipa on which the gods dwell (swrlaya) and it is 
figuratively applied in geographical names to any hill covered with splendid temples and palaces.tt 
Thus we have in Rajputind Jésalaméri,!3 ‘the Méru made by Jésala,” which primarily denotes 
the hill-fort, rising with its temples and palace above the town of Jésalmér pr Jésalmtr in 
Marvig, Komalmér, properly Kambhdlaméru, “ the Mêru built by. Kumbhala or Kumbhakarna,’ 
which is the well-known hill-fort3 in M&váj, and Balmtr or Barmér, properly Bdhadomérx, 
the Meru made by Bahads,” a hill-fort in Mallinf.4 In Ka&thidvid, there is Jhánjmér,5 
properly *JAa&jhasméru, * the Méru made by Jhan]ha," and in the Central Provinoes ‘there is. - 
another. Ajmirgarh, properly *Ajayamfrugadha, “ tho fort, 4. ¢., the Méra made by Ajaya.” _ 

Marek 1315, 1897. ean 


14 Eliot's History of- India, VoL IL p. 489. — This unnamed fort no doubt was erroneously converted into Ajumr 
by Ferishte or his informants. It is more probable that Malmud took the straighter road $o Aphilvàd cid Hapje 
and PAU, and thai one of these foris is meant hy Ibu Astr, . 

11 Another figurative meaning of méru, derived from tho notion that mount Mérn is the bomo of the gods, is “a P 
largo templo with six towers, twelve stories and wonderful vaulta" (BrikatsaxXhAitd, 1vi, $0). "According tp the Pra- 
bandhaohintámanri, p. 194 (see also p. 175 f.) king Karpa of Gujarts constructed a building of this kind, called 
Kernoméruh práeddak, in Aghilvdd. Similarly, the Prabhtwakachawtira, KIT. 402, mentions a Biva temple, called 
Siddhowmsru. 

12 This form is still used by Pandite ang Yatls, and eocurs regularly in the oolophons of the palin-leaf MBS., in 
the inscriptions and in the Jaina books, , 

ee A E EN ee ee a TE The 
ee ee ee ee eee the Kharatars ‘Sriptj Tinabtadia; Tac, 
Ant. Yol, XL p. #9. 3 2 

M. Rajputana Gasetieer, Vol IL p. 271. Espaces ir seid e audeas 
Kharatare Srtptj Jinasumudra, Ind. Ant, Vol. XL p. 249. . 

WU Bombey Garsttser, Vol, VIIL p. 450, 
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FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINOES OP INDIA. . 


BY M. N. VENKETSW AMI OF NAGPUR, 
No. 10. — Kuthuvelubs and Tangareluku. 


Oxon» on a Loue in a certain country thore lived a Bréhman, who had two very beautiful 
.danghte-s. ‘The eldest bore the name of Tungaveluku and hor sister Kuthuveluku. The 
father had these girls married at an early age. ..In due time, Tungavoluku, who had been 
merried in her seventh year, advanced towards womanhood, and tho garbarasi, or garbadhan, 
ceremony! had been performed. Shortly afterwards Kuthuveluku, too, attained to womanhood, 
bus the solhanam! ceremony could not be performed, for hor husband, Désh&di Raja, was travelling 
in the East and West and North and South of Aryavarta. 


Not having seen her sister, Tungavoluku, for a long time, Kuthuyeluku, adorning herselt 
in all her ornamenta, went to visit her. Tungaveluku, on scoing her appear even more beautiful 
then when she had last seen her, wept bitterly, for she had heard of tho doath of Déshüdi Raja. 
Tha younger sister asked the cause of her weeping, but she would not tell her for a long time. 
_ As Kuthuvolnka persisted, she yielded, and with tears in her eyes, said: — “My loving and ouly 
sis:or, Kuthuveluku, I wept because I thought of what you will do with your youth and 
loveliness, young and lovely as you are, for I have heard of the death of your husband in the 
cocrse of his travols in Bharatavarahs,” " 

Hearing this, Kuthuveluku took leave of her sister and returned to her parents, 
Inbrming them of her misfortune with tears, she entrcated her father to propare a funeral 
py»e, so that she might burn herself in it and rejoin her husband in the noxt world. 


In due course the pyre was prepared. After distributing puskpu, kukkwma, baruaila, 
sansðia and vastra!to ihe punya siris,’ and after making prauéms* to- tho asscinbled crowd, 
Kuzhuveluku, without swerving for one momen} from the solf-imposed ordeal, end culling” 
upa heaven and earth to witness, notwithstanding the high flames leaping to thoskics, jumpeu 
upcn the pyre. Butan unusual heavy rain came down from the blue sky and not only 
ext nguished the funeral pile, but burst the banks of the rivers abounding in tho country and 
made them overflow, and caused a general flood. -One of these rivers, by tho impoetnoity 
of its flow, swept the immaculate victim of the burning fires along with it. On tho morning of 
the next day the chaste young widow of Déshadi Rijd, whom the fires refnsed to touch, carried 
by the benign ourrent, found hergelf landed on the bank of a river in s strango country. 


A málahára* in service of the king of the country saw hor and was impressed with lir 
extreme, beauty. Pitying her forlorn condition, wetted and shivering as she was, he took the 
young lady home and told his wife to tend her as their child, as thoy had no children. Now 
it vas the duty of the médlakfra every morning to make ready garlands and tmmortolles, 
gujras and turas® for tho royal family. In this work he was relieved on one oocasion by 
his adopted daughter. The queen observed the change, and so struck and pleased was sho 
with the artistio talent displayed in the arrangement of vorious flowers constituting the 
wreaths, eto., that she sent for the méakdra and asked him who had made ready the mdlis 


that day. 





I Consummation of marriage. 
£ Pushpu, turmerio; kuhLuma, o powdered substance, vermilion in colour, applied in the form of a circle to the 


foretaad by Hindu women; bsrnaily, small casketa te hole ialma: often made of wood; sant(da, ormamunts , 


vastra, cloths. 

© Pinya sirts, Ut., meritorions ladies, or those ladies whose husbands are alive as distinguished from widows, 
They are allowed to wear the LuAEuma marks on the forchoad and to apply turmorle to thelr face, hands and feet. 

* Salutations 


E Lit., makor of necklaces or milés of flowers, usually a mti. 
$ Gujras, small garlands of dovers for tho hands; turas, small garlands of Aowera for the head, rather for the 


— 5 


bead-dress. 
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“ My daughter,” was the reply. 
“Bring your daughter to me some day,” said the mistress, 


Accordingly, the m4lakéra took his adopted daughter: to the palace one day, and she was 
at once, much to the regret of the foster father, taken into the service of the royal family as a 
buitable companion to the queen's daughter, who was of the same age. 


Now, on a certain occasion, the queen gave @ sér of pearls to one of the maid-servants, tel ing 
her to string them. The mdlakdra’s adopted daughter, who happened to be present, said she 
would do the work, but her mistress would not trust her with it. However, she insisted, and 
in an inauspicious moment began the work, While thus occupied Kuthuveluku was shomted 
nt and called several times for her noon-day meal, Bo she left the pearls in a temple 
to Gagsófa attached to the palace, and went to her food. But what was her surprise on her 
rotarn to find that the pearls had completely disappeared. ' 


The loss of the pearls was, in due course, brought to the notice of the queen. She was 
very wroth, and had the oulpirt's head at once shaved? as a publio insult, Besides this purish- 
ment the poor widow of Déshadi Raji was made to sweep the verandahs, granaries and 
Ftablo-yards during the day, and at night to act as a lamp-stand at the latter place, 


Now, Déahidi BAjå was alive, notwithstanding the rumours of his demise, and bad 
arrived in this country from his extensive travels in the land of Bharata and of Kafyaps Mrni,® 
einbosomed and neatling amidst the Yamulgiri Parvatam®; for . the quesn was no other than 
his sister. Here, in the palace, he saw poor Kuthuveluku standing alone during the n ght 
at the entrance to his chamber, for her position had been shifted to the palace from the ateble- 
yard since the Háji's stay in the palace, He was very much displeased with the inhuman 
treatment meted ont to the maid-servant: and wes anxions to know the cause of such a 
karsh' treatment, but somehow or other he forgot to ask about it. 


During his stay with his brother-in-law and sister, Déehidi Raji asked that a mistress 
he provided for him. This, of course, could nots be done without informing ‘the .quaen, 
Bo she was informed, and said: — * We had better send that gir] who lost: the ldka of 
rupees worth of pearls: she is beautiful. By this way at least the loss of the pearls will be - 
recompensed,” f l 

Accordingly, Kuthuveluku was orderod to dress herself and go to the newly arrived 
brother of the queen in the palace during his stay. She understood the purpose and 
wept much, but obey she must, So, fervently praying to Iévara inwardly to preserve her 
chastity, sho, on the first day, heaving deep sighs, approached the entrance of the chamber and 
stood weeping. On the second night also she approached the entrance of the chamber wish a 
heavy heart and stood weeping. The third day, too, saw her standing and weeping st the 
entrance, The fourth day also marked the tears of Kuthuveluku, wetting the ground at the 
entrance to the chamber of the Raja. But on the fifth day, when she had begun weeping after 
approaching the entrance and taking her stand, the Raja, who had observed her behaviour 
for the last four days, and taking her to be no prostitute, asked her who she was and why 
she was weeping. Upon this Kuthuveluku with olasped hands unfolded her tale of woes, 
She told how she had been married to the unfortunate Déshádi RAja, who had died while mak- 
ing acquaintance with different countries, and in consequence how she had had a funeral pile 
prepared and jumped into it to rejoin her husband in the next world, but how an unusrelly 
heavy rain at that moment came down from the high heavens, as ill-luck would have it, and 





T Shaving of ‘the head, lopping of the ears, ontting of the noses of woman aad parkding thom in streets after 
making them sit on donkeys with thelr faces pointing to the tail of the ammal, were old punishments inflicted on 
women for misconduct or infidelity to their husbands or other offences, 

§ Kashmir, 

* Hunalaya Mountains. 
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ext rguished' ihe fant how ‘one: “óf ‘tho: several, rivera ‘whisk, duundéied. the ‘country’ in 
- consequence, instead of accepting her ¢ sinful gelf as a sacrifice when refused, by fire, swept her 
. aloag only to lay her.on the benks-of ‘a river of a country,” ‘where &' mdlabéra ` 
. `. taking compassion’ on her, adopted hér. as bis daughter ; how-she was torn ‘away from him 
2 by the queen to neoome & companion for her daughter ; how she - lost iie pare epe j 
of abbio and had in consequence bóen punished. 2 


. Sho went on to say: — “ I have been the lamp-post aš Cc E 
your arrival (though I was in the stable-yard before), and now Iam compelléd ta‘léad the life of a 
prostitute against my will, when, as heevenand earth know it, I have laid the hem of my garment? 
to DéshAdi Baja, and to him alone. To save me from dishonour and allow me to die pure, when 
.death overtakes me; is now within your power," said Kuthuveluku, prostrating herself at his 

fo3b with tears trickling down the pallid cheeks of her swollen face. 

Hearing her sorrowful story, and recognising, from the narration in the poor, badly- 
treated servant sent-to him, his own wife, Désh&di Háji took her to his side and wept 
bitterly, exclaiming that he was her husband, But Kuthuveluku would not believe that he 
was her husband, for had she not learnt from the lips of her sister that he died while travelling 
im the classic Áryabhtmi, and were noi womeri always being deceived by men by false 
persuasion? However, Déshadi Raja sent for his brother-in-law the next day, and in high terms 
esked the cause of the maltreatment of his wife, and straightway made his way to the temple 
io Ganffs and beat the image” in his anger with a ratan, stating that he was the root of 
the disappearance of the pearls for which his poor wife wasso bitterly persecuted. Whereupon 
the god gave up the pearls | 

Dashadi Ráj& soon afterwards, leaving bis cruel sister and brother-in-law, who were at a loss 
Jor an explanation of the maltreatment of his wife, reached his father-in-law's country, followed 
by his patient wife, Kuthuveluku. 

Here, to the great joy of Kuthuveluku's father and sister, was very soon celebrated with 
great pomp and splendour the marriage of D'shidi B&ja with Kuihureluku for the seoorid 

time, for both had been reported dead and were alive. 


It need hardly be mid that the pair lived happily afterwards, attaining a good old age. 











MISOELLANRA. 


them & cali&man, which was to be carried on the 
head. They were told to goin a northerly direction, 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 


By G. B. SUBRAMIHH PANTULU. 
(Continued from p. 140.) 
XXXIV. 

Ar Ohatrapur lived four poor friends, who, 
being in great distress and sorely puzzled how to 
eke out a livelihood, met at a certain spot to 
devise means for bettering their condition. They 
_ thereupon performed severe austerities to the Kalt 

of the place, who, baing pleased with them, appear- 
ed to them and asked them what they wanted. 
They asked her to confer riches and happiness 
on them. The goddess thereupon gave each of 


and wherever the talisman fell from the head to 
dig there, and take whatever came to each per- 
son's lot. The four friends set out on their 
errand, &nd went & certain distance, when the 
talisman of the first person fell from his head. 
When the spot was dug into, an enormous 
quantity of copper was found. The first man saw 
the others, and said that he was quite content ' 
with his lot, and stopping there, he carried the 
copper home. After travelling aittle more dis- 
tance, the talisman of the second man fell from 
his head. The spot was dug into, and an enor- 
mous quantity of silver wa» found. He followed 


© Kesrsralstsans in Telugu — laid the hem or that portion of the sár! gracefully coming over the head oa the 


‘ground with a view to reselve, 
UL a, Ganbia vigraks — — Pisty calls it so. 
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the action of the first friend, and desisted from. informed them, that there was a lake a few yards 
going any further. The other two travelled further off, which would never dry, and that it 
for edme timo longer, when the talisman on the would be a very happy refuge for the fish. The 
heed of one of them foll off. When tho spot was latter requested the former to take them up and 
dug into, an enormous quanlity of gold was found. | loave them there. The crane thereupon took 
Ho therenpon told the last friond not to proceed them up one by one and left them in the sum ón _ 
any further, as, with tho quantity of gold found, | a mountain-top, and slowly devoured them. ie 
both of them could live happily. But he gavo a ou therof, beli 
deaf car to the advice, and wont op for somo time Pasia s io mii 
longer, till tho taliamon fell from his head. The 


spot was dug into,and n quantity of iron was found. ; 7 ' 
“He was ovcroomo with grief at his lot, and | A famine, in days long gone 'by,onoe devas- 
tated the whole of the southern country, and 


regretting the negloot of his friand’s advico he c 
retraced his stepa. But, alas, in this ho was sorely | thore was not a drop of water visible in pond,' 
lake, well or tank. ‘The elephasits, very muoh ! 
















disappointed, for he was not ablo to find his 
friond. Theroupon immersed in grief ho tried to 
get at the iron that had fallon to hin lot, but ho 
was not ablo to find the iron.. Very sorry for his 
lot, he cama back to the town and lived once 
more by begging. i ; 

Aforal: — A. porson who hears not the adrice 
terdóred by his most intimate friends will surely 
come to grief, . | p 


they were smashòd' to pieces under their heavy n 
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XXXY. 
Lako -Vimalivati bas been-oocupied from | 
"time immemorial by large numbers of fish. 'Onoe 
upon a time,.o crane, which happened to paas.by, 
cunocired the ide& of preying on them, and stood 
vn the-brink. of the lake. But it saw the fish 
ving away from it shaking with fear, and so it 
mid :—“ I rory much regret your going away from 
me in tho bolicf that birds of my order make 
‘you their proy, and that I-wonld do the same. 
But I hare not come here with such an object in 
view. I, following others of my kind, bave killed 
u good many fish, and become a sinner, bub. I:am^ 
now grown vory old, end have renouneod the 
world. I am come here to perform, penance. 
Pear not any harm from me. You may roam any- 
where you please.” a 
The poor fish believed the wily words of the 
crane, especially as the crane did not interfere 
with them at all, though they approached it. 
After some time had thus elapsed, the crane 
appeared to be very much dejected and melan- 
eholy. The fish approached it, and asked it what 
the matter was. To which the orane replied : — 
“What shall I say? A twelve years’ famino will 
very shortly visit the land. Nota drop of water 
will then remain in this lake. Iam ableto kriow 
thi» by second sight,-and, as you are my close 
friends, I cannot resist the temptation of inform- 
ing you, lest you die when the famine comes." 
Tho fish were exoeedingly joyed at the humane 
nature of the crane, and requested it to save them 
from tho impending peril. The crane thereupon 


E 
: 
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elephants? Ihave devised meana.to get rid of ' 
thm” = 77 4. 77 ` 

On a certain- moon-light night, it climbed - ` 
and st on an'adjaoent mountain-top, and : 
said to the eléphante who came by, as usual, 
to drink from the tunk :—* O, yo elephant, I have 
been deputed by Chandra (the moon) whose 
tank it is, to inform you that this tank has been 
dug under his orders. That is the reason “` 
why it goes under the name of Ohandrgpush- , 
kárani(li, the moon's tank) He comes hero " 
every night and dallies with his wives. For some. E 
time past he has been interrupted in his pastime 
by your advent and meddling with the waters. 
He is therefore very angry with you. 
the tank instantly, or otherwise, he told me, 
he would smash you up ere dawn, If you 
want to see whether he is angry or not, just look 
into this tank and you will be satisfied.” . 

The elephants were wonder-struok, and seeing 
the reflection of the moon, agitated by the wind in 
the waters, mistook it for . his wrath with them, - 
bowed tothe moon, requested him to exouse them - 
| 98 they had come there in innocence, and desired . 

the hare to intercede with, the moon on’ their 
behalf. The elophanta thereupon quitted the place 
instantly, and the hares from that time forwards 
lived comfortably. ' binge Sg 


r 
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THE MANDUKYA UPANISHAD. 
BY HERBERT BAYNES, M.E.A.8. 


The MaAnQükya-Upenishad, 
NA 
Rear Bay Fy 
RAL TF AIT 
Hiragmaytna pitréoa satyasya ap‘hitam Mukham | 


Yal aso Adityé purushah sal) asiu sham 
7 Om! Kham! Brahma! I 


The Méndibya Upanishad. 


ERHAPS no class of metaphysical literature is likely to exercise so great an influence on 

future schools of thought in: Europe as those mystical products of the Indian mind known 

as the Upanishads. No less an authority than Prof. Deussen does not hesitate to say: ‘ What- 

ever, with growing knowledge, may be the final form of thege and other parallela, they at all 

eventa prove what penetrating queations have been raised and in their way answered by. the 

Indians, and what a mistake it is to exclude the philosophy of the Hindüs from the philosophical 
‘curriculum. In the course of time this state of things must and. will be altered.’ 


Professor Max Müller has contributed two volumes of translation of these ancient treatises 
to the Clarendon Press series, and, to judge alike from the friendly and the adverse criticism 
of which they have been the subjeót, interest in these matters is likely to grow rather than to 
liminish. l E 

Now the Mésdákya, which, in the opinion of competent peadits, best expresses in terse 
form the essential theosophy of India, does not form one of the aforesaid series. There is a 
shors literal Knglish translation of the work by Dr. Roer in the second volume of the Biblio- 
theoa Indica, a similar prose rondering into German in his Jadisqhe Studien by Prof. Albrecht 
Weber and into French by M. Regnaud, But hitherto, at all events in Burope, this Upanishad 
has not received the attention which it undoubtedly deserves, f 


It bears its name from an ancient Rishi called Magduka, the Frog, or from a school of 
Åchtryas of that name, the Migdikya Bàkhå, 


Professor Weber has pointed out that we read in the Prétisdkhya of a Mandikeéya as ono of 
the Rik grammarians. To fix the ernct date of its composition seems quite impossible. Tt 
is certainly after that of the eleven classical Upaxishads, but we know it must have been before 
Gáugspáds, the teacher of Gôvinda, and before Barbkara, the latter's pupil, who both wrote u 
commentary on the work, which is atfached to the Atharva Véda. . For a true understanding 
of tae doctrine and history of Brahman and as a preparation for the standpoint of the, 
Upanishads the Aikerva Vál: is most important, In the fifth Wasdale we have a description 
of the origin of man, of the Védio student as an incarnation of Brahman and of Brahman as the 
Breath of Life, the World-Support and the Teleological Principle. 


Bays the Chduddgya (v. 18,2): ‘OF that AiAarvama Féda the heed is Sut&jns, the eye 
"Vi&rarüpe, the breath prithagvartman, ‘the ‘trunk bahula, the bladder rayí, thé feet the: earth, 
the dheat the altar, the hairs the grass on the altar, the heart the yékapstgo. fire, the mind 
ue cic id fire, the mouth the dhavantya fire.’ 
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The position taken up by the Affagókya may be described paychologieally, cosmologically 
and theologically, the iden, being that the macrocosm and the microcosm are involved and 
evolved in the same way, the wholo process being symbolized: by Om, the real Brabman. It 
is the dootrine of Atman trikaufla or three-sheathed Soul., 


From n psychological point of viow wo have a reprosontation of the states known as the 
conscious, the sub-conscions and the supor-conscions, here called vaibva, taijas and prajia - 
corresponding to the three KÓíns named annamaya, the sheath of nourishment, o£ the gross 
body ; jágradssaná&, thesheath of the subtle body ; and &nandamaya, the sheath of bliss, of unity 
and liberty. ‘In later books the qualities tamas, rajas and: sattva are similarly oonoeived 
and applied. According to Indian psyohology ahexXiéra, individuality, consita of Barira 
iho solid frame, indriya tho sensor nerves, manas the motor nerves, and Atman the subeuming . 
aud controlling Spirit, certain phases of Atman being sometimes distinguished as buddhi. the 
fuculty of decision and citta the faculty of memory.’ 7 


The Atma, represented by our Upanishad in three states, appears first of ‘all as what 
motaphysicians of the older schools used to call bahishkarana ; that is to say, the human spirit 
manifesta itself through the physical temple in manifold aotivity of body and brain as atns 
vaisvanara: The Atlantic cable and the telephone, thé railroad and the ironelad, the: “Faj. 
Mahal, the rtatues and chryselephantine-products of Aegina, the Makdbhdrata and the ` Iliad, 
the Prometheus, Antigone and Hamlet, the Ninth Symphony and the Hymn ef Praise; all the 
creations of genius, the highest achievements of soiónoe and of art come under this head. We 
have, in fact, the, action and re-action of. ndriya and manas, resulting in the many-colored . 
activities of an ordered world., Pravritti of Purusha or Visva of Atman is thus the first 
modal expression of-what Spo would am Natura naiurans, the primary form of Natura 
nalurata. : , ; l 


In the seoond 3 ore have Nivritti or Atmen tàijase. This i is thé ru b-conBeious ihe. 
. in which the soul withdraws from the outside world in order to pass'in review the forms and, 
fancies of the Kosmos known to Atma våiávânara. It is antahkarana, the dream of the-doer 
the Maya, of the ‘mind, . In the words of the great poet of the Middle Age, itis Jw’ alma sola, 
che vive e sente e à in of rigira. . i ; 


4 


The third phass. is tho super-consctous, in which the 4tman eàs beholds, as ii were, its 
own apotheosis, the Many i is resolved . into the One, teikdbae is again dkakéwa, i in the blissful 
stato of samyasvestha. 


Cosmologically the theory is that the universe, when it comes out-of the Absolute, 
manifeste itself from finer to grosser states in three stages aud.goes into the Absolute in the 
opposite way, and he who knows this secret, which has been symbolised by the threefold 
Om and by the Atman, becomes master of his own different states of existence and knows s 


iruth. 


Bui the theological, or rather theosophieal, standpoint is tho really important one, to which 
the other two are altogether subsidiary, ‘I pray Thee, tell me Thy name’ is the prayer of 
cho poet in all ages, struggling, like another Jacob, with the thonght that is within him, 
About the game timo that Rishi Manduke was Whepering this a rete the oa Persian Prophet 
Zarathushtra exclaimed Nonae Vashi, i. t)? :— 


i ' A. A ig 


** Tell me Thy name, o holy Ahura Masda, that name which is the greatest, the beet; 
the most beautiful, the most efficaciqus, the gtrokes of which are the most viotorious, which! 
suooours beat, which best oonfounds-the malise of demons and of men, that I may. overcome’ 
both, and Yatus and 'Pairikas, so that none may destroy me,” ` oo 


T 
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After enumerating 19 names Ahora Mazda answered :— 
: ayn pro Joy» 
' Tam thot I Am! ' 
Lmongst the Greeks, too, who can forget the chorus in the Tem of Aishjloa? 
Leis, koris sor dari», el 163! ad —' 
re iho xexhnpire, 
foUró my spocarine, `. - 
obr fye wpoonriran | - 
wárr' isioraðpomerot 
wAdy Aids; el rò pdray ded SU a 
¢poeriBor axe o Ped 
i xo) Bai drgrúpar ` CC a ' 
* Zeus — if to The Unknown 
' That name of many names soem good — 
- Zeus, upon thee, in utter need, I call. 
Throngh the mind's every rosd -` 
I passed, but vain are all 
Save that which names thee Zeus, the Highest One! 
Were it lent mine to cast away the load, 
The weary load that weighs my spirit down!" 

Now, as regards the Mandikya, the whole trentise is primarily an Epid ind expansion 
of the sacred Name. ‘Hold the bow,’ says the Mangaka, the Upanishads proclaim ; fit in it tho 
sharp arrow of concentrated attention; draw it with the whole mind of devotion, and forget 
nob that the mark is the great Imperishable, Om, the great name of God, is the bow, the sonl 
the arrow, the mark the Supreme Being himself. Shoot it’with all your care and diligence 
As tho arrow is held fast'in the mark, so is the soul lodged in Divinity.’ In the Bhagavadyita 


: Stage 13):— 


. Omitytitkeharam Brahma vyiharan mimanusmearan, : 
Yab prayAti tyajan dBhazh sa yáti paramèt gatin. . MES : 

* Whose pronounces the saored Om, the.one imperishsble-Brahma, thinking all ths hile 
of me, he, thus abandoning his body, treads the-path supreme. |’. T oa . 

And here we see the great difference between Aryan. and Semitic faligions fooling, 
Whereas to the Hebrew the Tetragrammaton or Shém-ha-Moforash.is-too sacred to bé by any 
means ever uttered or even to bé written in the way it ooours jn the Bible, tke, Bbdkskaram to 
the Hindt is a word not only to be written, but, by very reason of ita sacretiness, to be recited 
before every reading of the Véda and to be brooded on day and night! ' 

But though this is true of the Jews at the time of the Upanishads we must T (Great: that 

' jt vas not always so. It has long been known that in Hebrew history we. must distinguish 
three periods iu ewhich names and words bore very different characters. 
: In the first, when the people were celled Hebrew, names stood for truths ana words Yero y tho 
symbols of realities. Of that early age simplicity and. sinoerity were the chief characteristics. 
Names wore drawn either from the idea of the family or from that of the tribe; from 
sono prominent peculiarity, of the individual or from the religious idea, It is quite true that, 
though in those days names were real, the conceptions expressed were not the most’ lofty. 
Thus tho thought of Deity was not yet TT, the great secret of existence, but.-only on xe 
bee b'pen oY hp em : | 
Gen. xxxii, 30. ‘ 
| ibgo lag oW sb wey naro Dyan 


Gu. seit, 5 
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Unabated simplicity combined with emotion more fervently-religious characterizes the 
ie or abe: esed epooh, which begins with the Exodus. And with intense feeling comes 
sublime thought. The soul witbin stretches out into the Infinite; the whole being expands 
into a mighty longing to utter the Unutterable. Nono has stated this i 
Rev. F. W-. Robertson. more beautifully than 


‘The heart of the nation was big with mighty and new dd truth — å i 
: : : un L — and the f 
-with whioh the national heart was swelling found vent in the namos which were d 
dantly. God, under his name Jah, the noblest assemblage of spiritual traths yet conosived, 
became tho adjunot to names of places and persons. Oshea’s name is changed into Je-hoshua 


Obeerve, moreover, that in this period there was no fastidious, ovor-refined chariness i th 
use of that name. Men, conscious of deep aud real reverence are not fearful ma 
appearance of irreverence. The word became a common word, ñs it always may, so | x 
is feli, and awe is real. A mighty cedar was called a cedar of Jehovah — a p. m is : 
mountain of Jehovah, Human beauty even was praised by such an epithet, a n, à 
divinely fair, beautiful to God. The Eternal name beoame an adjunct. No bea ce was 
greatness — no goodness, was conceivable, except as emanating from Him: iliraloro Ha HE 
was freely but most devoutly used.’ l 7 UAE 


Here words ard not only real but aro pregnant with deep religi 2x 
profounder far than at the carlier stage, ‘What is His B p? Lg. vin thought 
say unto them P^ And the great answer came, as at last it came to the Iranis : LC I 


: 2M MIR M MR 
l I Am that Lam! ` ` 
It was only at the third period, whioh was at its tenith in the time of Chri 
= 5 5 EY EAT 4m - rist 
to the Jews became hollow and words lost their meaning., Then it was that ae names 
national religious feeling began. For, whenever the debasement of a language takes md of 
& sure sign of the insincerity of & nation. : ) pisos, it is 
To again quote the weighty words of Rev. J. W, Robortson :— 


*A nation may reach the state in which the Eternal Name can be used to point a senten 
or adorn a familiar conversation, and no longer shock the ear with the sound of bla ` ce 
because in -good truth the Name no longer stands for tho Highest, but for a ae emy, 
tion, an idol of the debased mind . . . Soncep: 


Yet in this period, exactly in proportion as the solemnity of the idea was —— 
was sorupulously paid to the oorpse-like word which remained and had once Sn ae 
that hollow, artificial age, the Jew would wipe his pen before he ventured to write the N. = 
he world leavo out the vowels of the sacred Jehovah, and substitute those of the sapis 
Elohim. In that kind of age, too, men bow to the namo of Jesus often just in that sacr 
tion in which they have ceased to recognise His true grandeur and majesty of eae S 

With the Arabe the recitation of the Name seems over to have been a sacred daty id 
true follower of Islim fails to preface every undertaking with the words àli em PR 


Returning to the Upanishads we read in the second Prapdthaka of the Ohándó 
(Oh, xxiii.) :— . zu 
*Prajipsti brooded on the worlds, From them, $hus brooded on, the threefola knowledg 
issued. He brooded on it, and from it, thus brooded on, issued the three allablee BEOL, 
Bhovah, Svah, He brooded on them, and from them, thus brooded on, issned the Om. A i 
leaves are attached to a stalk, so is all speech attached to the Ôm, Gia ia al dir ye tr ane 
3 


is Om!" 
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Vyiisa, too, commenting on the Yôga Daréana, says :— 3 : ' 
‘The recitation of Ôm and the constant presentation to the mind of ite significatioh : 
these are the two means of UpAsand, of true worship. The Yôgin who constantly. does both, 
dev3lopes concentration, or, as has elsewhere been stated, the aforesaid recitation and realisa- 
tion devolope concentration, aud concentration facilitates realisation till, by tho continual action 
and re-action of both, the light of the supreme divinity begins to fully shine i in his heart.'! 


Of such a Y gin or Bannyisin Mr. Radyard "Kipling has given us & most interesting and 
del-ghtful picture in the story of Püran Bhagat: A man of world-wide culture, the prime 
mirister of a Native State, who for many years had been par exeellence a man of affairs, one day 
ren»unoes all, and goes quietly forth with leopard- -akin and almsbow! to dwell in the forost and 
to meditate on God. 


‘That day saw the end of Ptran Bhagat’s wanderings He had come to the place appoint- 
ed for him — the silence and the space. After this, time stopped, and he, sitting at the mouth 
of che shrine, could not tell whether ‘he were alive or dead ; & man with control of his limbs, 
or a part of the hills, and the clouds, and the shifting rain, and sunlight. He would repeat a 
Neme softly to himself a hundred hundred times, till at each repetition he seemed to move more 
and morp out of his body, sweeping up to the doors of some tremendous discovery; but, justas 
the door was opening, his body would drag him back, and, with grief, he felt he was locked up 
again in the flesh and bones of Páran Bhagat.’ 

In all Védio literature the most sacred mame is Om. Whereas other names of the 
- Supreme also express or imply phenomena, or things that pass, this word alone indicates the 
Taos expresses the noumenon. But this is nob all. ‘The deepest and in truth the highest 
reason,’ aays the Vàdtatist, ' ia that the signification of Om is the Key-note of the realisatsion of 
the Divine Spirit. ‘The several letters of Om, with unparalleled oxactness, mark the successive 
stcps of meditation by which one rises to the realisation of the true nature of Divinity. ^3 


This sacred syllable consists of three lotters, A, U, M, and these by the Mandikya are 
made the modal expreasions of the First Canse, the means of the self-development of the 
Divine along the three planes of Vyavabira, Pratibhfisa and Paramártha. -w represente jágrat, 
tLe ' wakefql’ phase ; 3 svapna, the ‘dreaming ; and q sushupti, the ‘slumbering. In brooding 
over the meaning of WT the devotee has in mind the Deity ag Framer of systems and of 
worlds, as Bra&hmá emerging fzom Brahman, a divine self-protection into infinite space, 
resulting in the music of the spheres and in Nature as the manifold manifestation of 
Mind. As regards motive for jagrat the Indian Yôgt would probably agree with the Persian 
BAft: ‘I was a hidden treasure and I longed to be known, go I called forth. Creation that I 
might be comprehended.’ 

Reflection on s leads to a thought- of the supreme Being 88 turning i in upon Himself to 
raview the results of His previous act of Oreation. The exquisite play of.light and shade, tho 
fall-toned tints and forms of star and tree and flower ; all the high harmonics of this so solid. 
gaeming world are seón and heard ss in a dream, until, in that matchless line of Dante — Ciò 
eh io vedeva, i$ sembrava un riso Dell’ «universo ! — or in the words of that gurpassing poom — 
Genesis : £ God saw all that He had miade, and lo! it was very good ! 


The Deity viewed as Himself the embodiment of all ideas and principles is the meaning 
cf g. Creation and contemplation are over. The objective world has ceased to bo. It is 
sarvoparamatvat. The All again becomes the One. Behind and above all that appears is 
that which’ Je, das Werden is again das Sein. For q is mitra, that which measures all, is 
-rhe Resort ofall, The Chéndégya tela us: ‘that Self abides in the heart, And this is the 





1 Béfras xxvii. and xxviii, 3 Guru Vidyarthi'a Vidio Magasins, July, 1808. 
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etymological explanation. The heart is called Aridayam instead of hkridyayem, i o, He who. is 
in the heart. He who knows this, that He is in the heart, goes day by day when in deep sleep 
(sushupti) into heaven (svarga), 1. a., into the Brahman of the heart.’ 


Says the Katha Upanishad :— 
Srapnántei jàgaritintam oha ubhåu yénanupasyati t 
Mahintam vibhumátmünam matvá dhird na áðchati n 


‘That wise man sorrows not, who, awake or in a dream or in both, beholds the greab and 
omnipresent Self | 


It is from the Mdaddkya that Sadünanda, the author of tho Védánta-Sáre, seems to have 
drawn his inspiration. “ A follower of Kumirila Bhatta,” he says, **is of opinion that the soul 
is intelleot conditioned by ignorance, acoording to Scripture which saith: ‘Soul which is full 
of joy isalso replete with knowledge’ (M. U, v.), because in deep sleep light and darkness are 
ulike really present, &nd because one is under the impréesion thas one does not know oneself," | 


The Batapatka- Brámanam well says (x. iii. z. b ):— 


Yada vai purushal svapiti, pråņath tarbi vügapi-8ti, pråņar chakshuh, prüpaih manah, prå- ` 
nam érétrah. Sa yadå prabudhyaté, prápüd êva adhi-punar jayanté, 

‘When a man sleeps, speech is merged in life, eye in life, mind in life, ear in life. And 
when be wakes they are reborn from life.’ 


Professor Deussen has put this into modern metaphyaical phraseology. ‘The Will, as the 
objeotification of which every mau and every animal appears, is originally and essentially uncon-, 
scious. Itis only in a limited sphere of animal life, becoming narfower as we descend the 
scale, that it farnishes itself with consciousness. Nothing proves moro clearly the secondary 
and soto say borrowed nature of all conscious life than the necessity of sleep. In sleep, owing 
to the isolation of the brain from the motor and sensory nervos, consciousness is periodically 
extinguished, that is, the union between will and intellect is suspended, and the latter, for the 
sake of its (that is the brain’s) nourishment, is merged completely in unconscious life, which, 
as the central and essential entity, unweeringly exercises its functions, whether we sleep or: 
wake’ ' 

In two other Sûtras of the F4d4nia-Sdra (47, 57) we read :— 

Sarvoparamatvat fushuptih |). E 
‘Since everything attains rest (or realises itself) in Him, He is deep aleop | ' 

As regards the way iu whioh tho Méagdlya deals with the three letters of the mystical 
syllable we can have no better commentary, whether by Gáudapiáda or Bamkara, than the 
remarkable words of Praéna Upanishad :— 


‘The three letters of Om when duly contemplated and in their reapeotive order set free 
the devotee from the troubles of this world. The contemplation of the first mitra confers upon 
him the most exalted state of existence possible on this earth, that of the second fills him with 
the joys of the spiritual world, and the contemplation of the last blesses him with Moksha,’ 

And hore I may mention a very interesting faot in the theology of Islam. The first verse 
of the second Stra of the Kurda consista entirely of three letters — A, L, M. That is to Bay, 
the chapter begins: ‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful — A, L, M; this is 
the Book, there oan be no doubt about it!’ Of these letters the exvlanations have been many 
and various, but nearly all commentators agree that they refer to the Deity. A modern 
Védintin goes so far as to hold that we heve here simply another form of Om (i. e, A, U, M)3 
Bat though I venture to think that no Semitic scholar would. agree to this, we may certainly 
admit that such a form in Semitio divinity is sufficiently striking. i 





8 Hir Nértyana | Védic Philosophy, p. 74. 
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Lastly, we may notice how in Indian theology the number three prevails, as indeed, in many 
cares it geoms to exhaust all that oan be conceived of a subject. - 


God is Light: in Him is no darkness, and it is a remarkable faot ‘that all the varieties in 
fhe composition of external light must be referred to mixtnres of Red, Green and Violet, all 
differences of hue depending upon combinations in different proportions of these three primary 
co.ors. He is the Soul of saored sound, the great Tone-Poet, and we must not forget that all 
hermony is based upon the common chord of tonio, mediant, dominant O, E, G. He who is 
akove Space, conceived as Length, Breadth, Height, and beyond Time, known to us as Past, 
Present, Future, is in popular thought Brahma-Vishnu-Bivs ; to the Védantin He is Sat-Ohit- 
Ananda; in our Upanishad the imperishable Om is trik&uba, appears in three sheaths as jagrat, 
svapna, sushupti, whilst the Atmf is similarly known as véiévdnara, tdijasa and préjka. Not 
less than three lines enclose a space, and, in this connexion it is interesting to remember that 
ike Indians of the Western Continent ‘represent the Infinite by a Triangle (Mikmak: 
A Nukskam God). Indeed, this colossal conception of Deity is deeply seated in the human breast, 
Tne prophet of Paradise, the master of ‘ myatio, unfathomable song,’ sees all things in God as 
tte different modes in the unity of the Spinozian substance, Our thoughts are born in God, 
not in the moment of time in which we think them, but exist in Him in that Eternity which is 
peculiar to mathematical truths.* 


Here, then, we have the realisation and reconciliation of Adhibhita, the separable nature 
cf Brahma, Adhidaiva the procreative principle in Nature, and Adhiyajrfia the meeting of tho 
Human and the divine. It is the unfolding of the infinite Spirit, whose face is hidden in tho 
golden veil of Trath, The feeling after the Divine whioh we find in the Rig-Véda: 








~ 


Akam sat viprà bahudhå vadanti 


B here merged in the beautiful thought hridi-ayam He is in the Heart! For surely this is the 
meaning of ‘the Jewel in the Lotus’ Om Mani Padmé, the sacred name in the heart of man. 


And we of the West, to whom the sweet Galilean vision, the revelation of the Son of Man 
“as come, know that the secret of union is the Sacred Name engraven on the heart, when we ° 
‘year the farewell prayer: ‘Holy, righteous Father, keep them in Thy name, which Thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, aa we are one I’ 
Translation, 

To Him, the one, imperishable Om, 

Who was, and is, and shall be; "yond the foam 

And fret of Time, and man’s and Nature’s home ! 

His name is Brahma, spirit, self and Sonl, 

Four-fold in form, and yet, in essence whole | - 

O'er Nature's realm He watches, vision true 

Guards mind and matter, speeoh, thought, me and you ! 

And so, in second phase, He aye appears 

Worlds’ dreamer and the Architect of years: 

As rest, gelf-folded, human souls in sleop, 

When ear and eye repose, no vigils keep; 

80 He, in thought, in joy, knows slumber deep ! 

Yea, this is He, awake orina dream. — 

Within, without, o'er all things is supreme | 
n Oe Sg ECL DTP crc t REN NUNC 


í Par. xvii. 18. 
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Not solely self-absorbed know Him to be, 
Nor yet as wholly lost in trackleas space ; 
As mind made manifest, as giving face X 
To truth, ay, this and more: we cannot see 
The half, much less the whole of Him who lies 
Unseen, unsearchable; His qualities 
No man can name, Within the soul, know this, 
An undivided Blessing &nd pure Bliss | 
This matchless spirit present ev'rywhere 
The symbols A, U, M, can best declare. m 
Of waking, watohing flnd in A the sign, 
The first phase this of Being all-divine: 
O take this step and all desires are thine! 
And meditation doth the U proclaim, 
An ordered world, an arohiteotural mind. 
. Whoso has ta'en the second step will find 
His home rejoicing in the sacred Name! 
In M behold the silent Soul in sleep : 
Who grasp this truth, of world-thought measure keep. 
The fourth is Reconciliation sure, 
The last, the best, the measureless, the pure, 
Awake, aware, asleep — life'g thrill and flash, 
The Soul supreme, the silence and the hush ! 
Ce 
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FESTAL DAYS OF THE HINDU LUNAR OALENDARB, 
BY PROFESSOR P. KIRLHORN, O.LE.; GÖTTINGEN. 


Sou years ago I compiled, ohiefly from the Dkarna-sindhu and a number of Native calen- 
dara, a list! of the principal festivals and religions observances connected with the tithis of the 
Eindu lunar months, of the names and epithets of cattain tithis, and generally of such items of 
information concerning individual Hthis as seemed likely to be of use in the verification of Hinda 
dates. This brief list was not intended for publication, If, nevertheless, I now yield to the request 
cf a friend to publish it, I do so, because something of thekind appears really to be wanted, 
snd in the hope that I may induce others to correct, and improve on, what I can offer myself, 


What I should especially like to see treated by a competent Native scholar, is the 
cuostion, how the titkis, for the purpose of the particular festivals or rites conneoted with them, 
Ere joined with the civil days. For my own use I have indeed translated most of the rules on 
this subject, given in the DAarma-sindhw;! but some of these precepts are go intricate that I 
thould be afraid of giving an authoritative version of them or of applying them in practice. 
-n my list, therefore, I have only inserted, in square bracketa, some very general hints, Thus, 
by the word půrva-viddhá I have indicated that oertain Hthis, so far as regards the rites 
mentioned along with them, are liable to be joined with the days on whioh they commence.‘ 
Aud more frequently I have given the time of the day or night§ during which a rite must be 
porformed or a festival celebrated, statements from which it may sometimes be possible to 
ascertain with which day a i£ should be connected, because the particular time of the day 
2r night, mentioned in fhe list, must generally be included in the éithi.6 But I know only too 


1 Fora similar list see Sir W. Jonea's article on the lunar year of the Hindus, in the Axalich Hesearches, Vol, III. 
p. 257 ft. 

* In the osso of rites, prescribed fora certain tiiki, there oan be no doubt as to the day on which the rite 
should be performed, when the titki happens to last from sunrise to sunrise; and the same is mostly the conso, 
when the tith! laste from sunrise to sunset, Bat tithie often commence after sunrise of one day, and end before 
sunset of the following day, and the question therefore arises whether, for the purpose of particular rites, they 
should be joined with the days on which they oommenos, or with the days on which they end. 

* The general rules on tho tithis, given in the Dkarma-sindhu, have been translated by the Rev. A. Bourquin, in 
the Jour, Bo. As. Soc, Vol. XV. 

4 A NEA is pûrva-widdh4 (in the sense in which this term is used here), when it oommenoos more tnan 4 ghafilds 
before sunset of one day and ends before sunset of the following day ; and when such is the oase, it must be joined 
with the day on which i$ commences, Thus, when the first tiihi of tho bright half of KArttike commences 20 ghalikds 
after runrise (or 7 gh. before sunset) of Monday and ends 16 gh. after sunrise of Tuesday, the Bali-p4j4, presoribed 
for the first thi of the bright half of KArttika, must be performed on the Monday (although in civil life that day 
is Advine-vadi 15). "When, on the other hand, the firi tithi of the bright half of KArtiika commences 4l gh. 
after sunrise of Monday, and enda 46 gh. after sunrise of Tucaday, the same rite must be performed on the Tuesday 
(in olvil Hfe Karttike-sudi 1). 

- š The day, from sunrise to sunset, is divided into the forenoon and afternoon. Bat it is also divided into five 
. equal parta, each of about 6 fhalik4s, called pritakblla (the early forenoon), saikzapa (the forenoon part), madhy4hxa 
(midday) aparlksa (tho afternoon part), and såyåhna (the late afternoon part). The four ghatikts before sunrise 
are oalled arus4days (the rise of the dawn), the aix ghafibós after sunsets prad4sha (evening), and the two ghajlds 
in the middle of the night nifffha (midnight). 

€ This may be shewn by an example, The time which I haye giren for the GanéSa-chafurthf of Ohaitra-éokla- 
pekaha is midday (ghafikds 13-18 afeer mean sunrise). If, then, the 4th tiths of the bright half of Chaitra commences 
43 gh, after sunrise of Bunday and ends 44 gh, after sunrise of Monday, the Gandja-chaturikt must bo joined with the 
Monday (Ohaitra-sudi 4); but if the 4th tithi oommonoes 5 gh, after sunrise of Sunday and ends 7 gh. after sunrive of 
Monday, the Gaad-a-chaturtht must be joined with the Banday, and in calendars this Sunday will be described as 
Gaxésa-chatvriM, although in civil life it is Chaitra-sudi 3. — Now itis oloar that sometimes the dth tithi of the 
bright half of Chaitra may oooupy the whole or part of the midday portion of two days (as would be the case, if it 
were to commence 18 gh, after sunrise of Sunday and to end 17 gh, after sunrise of Monday), and that for auch and 
similar cases wo want specia! rules to guide us, In the present instance the apecial rule for all Gendsa-chaferthis 19 
this, that, when the fourth tithi occupies, entirely or partly, the midday part of two days, or does not occupy the 
midday parè of either day, it must be joined with the day on which it commences (in tho present case, with the 
Sunday). — If there wore a similar conflict in the oase of a Manvédi of a bright fortuight, for which the presoribed 
time is the forenoon, we should have to decide in favour of the day on which the lilhi ends, provided the tiiki were 
to occupy more than 6 gh. after sunrise of thatday; but if the tithi happened to oooupy lees than 6 gh. of the 
escond day, we should have to join the Mave tdi with the Rrst dey, — There are many such special rules, which form 
an cessntial part of the Hindu calendar. 
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well that such and similar short remarks, by themselves, are not sufficient to solve the problem, 
even in cases which are not beset with any great difficulties. 
Tadd here some general notes on several of the tithis, whioh could not be given in tho 
list :— : 

A fourth tithi is considered auspicious when ib falls on Tuesday. Such a &iÀi of the 
bright half is called Sukh&, and is most auspicious for making donations, A fourth rithi of 
the dark half, which falls on Tuesday and continues till moonrise, is called Angarakt. 

A seventh tithi is considered auspicious when it falls on Sunday, particularly eo, when it 
is joined with the nakshalra Révatt, A seventh tithi of the bright half, whioh falla on Sunday, 
is called Vijaya,’ and donations made on it securo great rewards, A seventh thi of the 
bright half is called Bhadra, when it is joined with the first quartor'of the nakshatra Hasta, 
Moreover, a seventh titht of the bright half is oslled MahAjayé, when a samkranti takes 
place on it, and for making donations such a /i/Ài is seid to be superior even to an eclipse. 

When the sixth and seventh tiis moot on a Sunday, this coincidence is called Padmaka- 
youa.! 

An eighth tithi is considered auspicious when it falls on’ Wednesday (Budh.&ash fami). 

An eleventh tithi of the bright half, which is joined with the nakshatra Punarvasu, is 
called Vijaya. 

Hight kinds of the twelfth tithi are called Mah4-dvadasi. Their special names are 
Unmilani, a 12th shi which follows upon an 11th tis that is current at sunrise on two days; 
Vafijult, a 12th 4th which itself is current at sunrise on two days; Trisparsa, a 12th fifÀi. 
which commences after sunrise and ends before the next sunrise; Pakshavardhini, a 12th 
tithi preceding a full-moon or new-moon “thi which is current at sunrise on two days ; Jaya, 

‘a 12th £A joined with tho nabshetra Pushya; Vijaya, a 12th tithi joined with the nehshatra 
fravana ; Jayanti, a 12th tithi joined with the naksatra Punarvasu ; and Papandsint, a 12th 
tithd joined with the sekekaira Rohint, 

A fifteenth tithi of the dark half (i, «, the new-moon Hihi) is regarded as very auspicious 
for making donations, when it falls on Monday (in which caso it is called 84mavatt), or on 
Tuesday. — Concerning the 15th tithi, it may also be stated that a solar oolipse which takes 
place ou Sunday, and a lunar eclipse. which takes place on Monday, are called chadamani, 
‘ erest-jewel, and that donations made at auch eclipses are said to bear endless frnit. 

Tn the following list the Roman figures at the commencement of the lines givo the rtumbers 
of the tithis of the half-montha, : 

o I. — Ohaitra-bnklapaksha, 
I, — VatsarArambha, commencement of the year. 
Navaritr-drambha, commencement of the vernal Navarütra, (For the autumnal 
Navaritre see the same itthi of Åívinaśuklapaksha.) 
Kalpad. [Forenoon.] 
III. — Gaurt-tyitiya. ` 
Matsya-Jayanti, Vishgu’s incarnation in the form of a fish. [Afternoon part. ] 
Manvadi.  (Forenoon.] . 
IV. — Vainiyak! or Gaptéa-chaturtht, [Midday.] 
V. — Bri-paiicham!, according to some. (See the same iithi of Magha-Sukinpaksha.) 
^ Kalpadi, [Forenoon.] 








t-This is the cijaya- sapta:m of the inscription, published in Bp, Ind. Vol. III. p. 54 ff, 
* For another meaning of Padmaka-yéga see below, under K&rttika-éuklapaksha XV, 
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VIII. — Durgi- or Annapárgl-ashtamt.? 

Bheavany-utpatti, birth of Bhavánt. 

Bathing in the morning during this tithi, when it falls on Wednesday and is joined 
with the xakskatra Punarrasu, is as- meritorious as  vdjapdya sacrifice. 

IX. — BAma-navami; Ríms-jayanti, Vishgu's incarnation as Rama, [Midday.] 
XI, — Kamada ékádast. : 
XIMI. — Madana-trasyódasi; Ansügapijana-vraia, worship of the god of love. [Pérva- 
viddhd,] 
XV. — Hanumaj-jayantt, birth of Hanumat, (Only in calendars.) 

Manvadi. [Forenoon.| 

Bathing, eto., during this ‘ith, when it falls on Sunday, Thursday, or Saturday, 
is ag meritorious as an afwamédha seorifice, 

Ohaitra-[or.pürpimánta Vaisikha-]krishpapakshsa, 
IV. — Sothkeshfa-chatartht1° [AMoonrise.] 
VIII. — Kálüsh(&m]. [Pérva-viddad.] 
XI. — Varüthint ékAdaét. 
XIII. — (See the same tifhi of Phálguna-[püry. Chaitra-]kyishpapaksha.) 
XIV. — Bivardtri. [Midnight] 

Bathing (especially in the Ganges) near Siva during this tihi (according to 
some, when the Athi falls on Tuesday) prevents izonble from Pisichas ot 
demonigo posseesion.lt 

II, — Vai5ákha-huklapaksha. 
III. — Kalpadi, [Forenoon.] ` 

Trétayugadi, [Forenoon.] 

Akshaya-tritty& ; is highly auspicious, when it falls on Wednesday and is 
joined with the nakskatra Rôhiņì. [Forenoon.] 


Perasuráma-jayanti, Vishnu's incarnation as Paraśsarima. [Midday ; or, 
according to others, evening. | . 
IV. — Vainiyak! or Gapééa-chaturtht, [Midday.] 
VII. — Gahgi-saptemi ; Gatig-dtpatti, birth of Gabgk, [Midday.] 
VIII, — Dargi- or Annapûrpà-ashjamt, 
XI. — Méhint tkadast. 


XII. — When the 12th tths of the bright half is joined with the »sEeha/ra Hasta, while 
Jupiter and Mars are in the sign Simha, and the sun in Mésha, this coinci- 
denoe is called Vyattpüta.? Donations made on such an occasion are 
highly meritorious, 





* Annaptrad is an epithet of Durgi 

lW According to Molesworth's Mardik! and Bnglish Dictionary, on this t ceremonies are performed for the 
aterting of diffloultios ot troubles. Whon a Sathkash!a-chaturtht falls on Taoslay, it is called Adpdrakachaturtht ; 
ace abore, 

11 Compare the term Piidcht-cheturdaft in Bp. Ind. Vol. L p. 187, Hine 3, 

33 For other meanings of the term vyaiíptta see ante, Vol, XX, p. 892 f, 
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XIV. — Nrisithha-jayanti, Visbgu's incarnation as man-lion. [Sunset.] i| 
The iihi is highly auspicious, when it falls on Baturday and is joined with the 
nakshatra Bvati. 
XV. — Kürms-jayanti, Vishgu's incarnation in the form of a tortoise. [Late after. 
noon part. | 
Donations on this fit are particularly enjoined. 
Veilükha-[or pornimanta Jyaishtha-]krishpapaksha, 
IV. — Sethkash{a-chaturtht. [Moonrise,] 
VIIL — Küldshtami. [Ptrva-widdhd.] 
XI, — Aperd dkAdast. 
XIV. — Sivaritri. (Midnight, ] 
IIL — SJyaishtha-snklapakshs. 
III. — Rambhá-trit!yA ; Bambhá-vrata, worship of BhayAnf. [Péroe-viddhd.] 
IV. — Vaináyak! or Gaptia-chaturtht. [Midday.] 
VIII. — Durgá- or Annspárpá-ashtamt. |. ` 
X. — Dabahará;! Gaùg-Avatåra, descent of Gaügá to the earth. [The choice of the 
day depends on the union, daring the forenoon, of the greater number of 
certain occurrences, such as the tithi’s falling on Wednesday (according to 
others, on Tuesday), the aakshatra being Hasta, the ydga Vyatipata, ote.) 
When Jyaishtha is intercalary, the Dagahara falls in the first (intercalated) 
Jyaishtha. 
XI; — Nirjala ¢kidaét. 
XV. — Vata-pirnima‘ér Vata-sivitri.4  [Pérza-viddM.] 

Manv&di [Forenoon.] : : 

When the moon and Jupiter are in the sabshaira Jyéshthd, and the sun in Réhint, 
the HIM is called Mahá-jyaishthi, and is most auspioious for making 
donations. ` 

Jysishtha-[or parnimanta Ashidha-Jkrishnapekshs, 
IV. — Sathkashta-chaturtht. [Moonrise.] 
VIII. — Kil-tshtamt. [ Pérva-viddhd.] 
XL — Yégint ekadeét. 
XIV. — Sivardtri. [Midnight] 


IV. — Ashédhs suklapaksha. 
II. — Bathayatra-dvittya ; Ráms-rathüteava, Rama's car-festival 
IV. — Vaindyakt or Gag&ée-chaturthi. [Midday.] ` 
VIII. — Durgá- or Ànnapürgá-ashtamf, 
X. — Manvadi. [Forenoon.] : 


XI. — Vishnubayan-dteava ; Beyant or Vishguseyant Gkáda£t, on which Vishnu goes 
b io sleep. : , 








This re- is an epithet of Ganga, an ‘ taking away ten sins,’ 
14 Molesworth explains Vafasdvitri-vrata to be a particular observance of women, vis., worship of the Ficus 
Indica, otc. : 
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XII. — ObAturmésya-vrata commences on this thi (or on the 11th). 
XV.— Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 
Bivasayan-Mwava, [Evoning.] — Kékild-vrata; Vyüsa-püjà. 
Ash&dha-[or-pürpimánta Bràvaps-]krishnapakshsa. ` 
- II. — AfünysÁayana-vrata.!5 (Moonrise.] 
IV, — Sathkashta-chaturtht. (Moonrise.] 
"VIII. — Kal-Sshfamt..  [Páürva-viddA.] 
XI. — Kamada or Kamikh dkAdaét. 
XIV. — Bivarktri: [Midnight.] 
V. — Sravane-buklapakshe, 
ITI. — Oaled Madhusrava by the people of Gujarat. 
IV. — Vainüyaki or GanéSa-chaturthi, [Midday.] 


V. — Nága-pefiohamt,!^ on which the serpents are worshipped. [The day on which 
the atht commences, if the fourth £i ends less than 6 ghatikés after 
sunrise of that day, and the fifth HiÀ: less than 6 ghajtkds after sunrise of 
the following day.] 

VI. — Kalki -jayantt, Vishnu's incarnation in his last Avatdra, [Sunset] 
VIII. — Durgá- or Annapfirpd-ashtam!. i j 
XI. — Putradá êkâdaff. 
XII. — Vishnoh pavitrarépanam, The pavitr-ir$panais ‘the ceremony of casting new 


threads around an idol that they may be sanotified, pend of thence taking 
them to wear.’ :* 


XV. — Rig-yajuh-sravant, for students of the Rigréda and Yajurvédn the chief time 
of renewing the sacred thread (upikarmas).! [ Párva-viddA4.] 


Hakshí-bendhana, the tying of a piece of silk or string round the arm, asa 
preservative against evil spirita. In Maráthi, the itht therefore jp oelled 
BAkhi-pürpim&. (In Marth! it is also called Waralt-parnimé, because 
coooe-nuis are thrown mito the sea, and the monsoon is declared to be 
broken up.) 


Hayagriva-jayantt, birth of Hayagr!va. 
Bravans-[or pürgimánta BhAdrapada-]krishnapaksha. 
II. — Abûnyakayana-vrata.!® (Moonrise. | 
III. — Kajjalt-trittya. 


14 Jeo the same tithé of the next three months, 16 Boo the samo ttÀi of MArgadtreha-duklapakeha. — 
17 In an inscription the tifA is described as-Yajiépavíta-porvan ; see anie, Vol. XXV. p. 290. 
1$ 3ee the'mame tithi of the preceding month. . 
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IV. — Sathkash{a-chaturtht; commencement of the Sarhkashtachaturtht-vrate. 
[Moonrise.] 


Bahul&-chaturth! i worship of cows. [Late afternoon part.] 
VI. — Halg-shashtht. 
VII. — Bitala-saptamt; Blinlá-vrata. — [ Pórva-vid.^Ad.] 
VIII. — Kal-Ashtam!, [Pérva-viddA4.] 


Tanm-shtamt, Krishn-&ahtamt, Gdkul-ashfarat, or Krishna-jayantt, birth of 
Krishņa; is very auspicious, when joined with the ackshatra Réóhipt, aud 
also, though in a lees degree, when it falla on Monday or Wednesday. 
[In general, midnight.] 


Manvadi, [Afternoon part,] 
XI. — Ajt dkAdadt, 
XIV. — Bivarttri. [Midnight.] 





XV. — Pithór! (only in some calendars, According to Molesworth) a name of this tithi 
on account of a partioular observance, ws, ‘the drawing with flour the 
figures of 64 Yégints, and the worshipping of them.’ 


Kuédtpitint (only in some calendars). 


VI. — Bhadrapads-buklapaksha, 
ITI. — Varaha-jayanti, Vishnu's İncariation in the form of a bvar. [Afternoon part. ] 
Harit&Hk& ; worship of Parvati, 
Manvàdi  [Forenoon.] 


IV. — Ganéka- or Varada-chaturth! ; especially auspicious, when it falls on Sunday or 
- Tuesday. [Midday.} 
According to the Bhavishyatpurána, called Siva, 
V. — Rishi-pafichamt. [Midday ; others differently. ] 
' VI.— Stirya-shashtht, 


Skanda-shashtht (only in some calendars. Bee the same Hth of Márga£trsha-£ukla- 
! paksha). - r 


“VII. — Acoording to the Bhavishyatpurdaa, called Aparajita. 
VIII. — Durgé- or Annapürpf-ashfamt. 
Darv-tshtamt. [Pürva-viddAé.] 


Jy€shtb-Gaurl-phjana-vrata, when the moon is in the nabshatra Jy8shthá (which) 
need not necessarily be the case during this partioular thr). 
IX, — Aduhkha-navamt (only in some calendars), 


XI. — Vishn uparivartan-dteave ; Parivartinf &káda£f. On this tithi, or on the 12th, 
Vishgu, sleeping, turns on his side. 2 É 
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XII. — Is called Brevana-dvAdaht (or Vijaya), when joined with the nakshkaira Sravana ; 
and is partioularly auspicious, when it falls on Wednesday. (The union of 
the llth and 12th &ikis and the nekshatra Hravaga is called Vishnu-srin- 
khala. 


^ ‘Vamana-jayantt, Vishpo’s incarnation in the form of a dwarf. [Midday.] 
XIV. — Ananta-ohaturdaM, sacred to Vishnu. 
XV. — Praushthaped! porpima ; Praushthapadt-ériddha, 
Bhádrapada-[or pirmiminta Asvina-Jkrishpapekehe. 
I. — Mshilay-arambha, Brdddhas are performed during the whole af this dark half. 
II. — Affmyatayana-vrain.!® [Moonrise.] 
IV. — Seskeshte-chaturtht, (Moonrise.] ` 
VI. — Is called Kepila-shashth!, when it falls on Tuesday, and is joined with the - 
nakshaire Rohigt and the ge Vyatfpita; and is particularly auspicious, 
when the sun, besides, is in the nakshtire Hasta Donations on such an 
oocasion secure, grea’ rewards, 7 
Chandrs-ahashght, [Moonrise.] 
VIIL — Kálishtam!  Mahálakshmi-vrata. [Pfirea-viddhd.] _ 
Ashjaktéraddha. [Afternoon pari.) l 
IX. — Avidhava- or MAtri-navamt (only in some calendars. , According to Molesworth, 
offerings are made to the manes of women who have died unwidowed}. 
` XI — Indirt &kidadl. : 
XIII — Kaltyngadi [Afternoon part] " 


Is called Magh&-trayddatt, when joined with tho sakshaira Maghá ; and Gajuch- 
ahhá&yàá, when the sun, besides, is in Hasta. 


XIV.— Bivarttri. [Midnight] 


XV. — Barvapitrt amåvåsyà (only in some calendars; so called, because Briddhas aro 
offered to all ancestors). 


Is called Gajachohhayé, when the sun and the moon are both in the nabshetra 
Hasta. 





. VII. — Abving-rukispeksha.s! 
I. — Navartirtrambha, (Heo the same fitj of Ohaitra-Suklapakehs.) 
IV. — Vainàyakt or Gandéa-chaturtht. [Midday.] 
V. — Lalita-paficham!; Upéigalalité-vrata, worship of Durgá. [Afternoon part.] 
VIII. — Du gå- or Annapürpl-ashtamt. 
Maháshtam!; is especially auspicious, when it falls on Tuesday. 





19 Hae the same Hiki of the tro preceding months, 

* Molesworth says thas, because this synchronism is very rere, Kapilashashthich4 yiga, in Mar (fit, is applied 
79 any astonishing and unhoped for combination of favourable circumstances, 

1 Under the nakehaira Múla (on about the 7th tht) of this half Serasvat! is worshipped, 
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IX. — Mah&-navamt or Durgá-navamt, [ Párva-viddM.] 
Manvadi. [Forenoon.] , 

X. — Vijaya-daBamt, anniversary of Ráma's marching against Ravapa; worship of 
Aparájitd, désántara-yütrá, elo. ; (Dasrk festival). Is very suspicious, when 
joined with the. nakghatra Bravana, [Afternoon pert or evening; specinl 
rules.] . : 

,Buddha-Jayantt, Vishyu’s incarnation as Buddha. [Bunset.] 
. X1, — PlüéMikuád ékáda£t, i ` 
XV.— Kojagart porpima ; Kðjâgara-vrata ; the night is spont in worshipping Lekahmt 
. and Indra, and in games of chance. [Midnight.] : : 
Navånna-pûrpimA (only in some calendars, According to Molesworth, so called, 
because at this time people generally begin to dreas the new oórn of the year). 
Asvina-[or pürpim&nta Karttika-Tkrishnapakaha. 
£I. — Asinyagayona-vrata.4 [Moonrise.] ! 
Iv. — Karaka-chaturtht (in some calendars called Barhkashta-chaturthf). [Moonrise.] 
VIII, — Káüláshtamt, [Pérva-widdiá] |. l 
XI. — Ramf ékadast, l 
XI. — Góvutea-dv&dakt (in Marth! also called Vasi-biraea), on which the cow and 
calf are worshipped. [Fivening.] . 
XIII. — Dhana-trayddast, on which money-lenders and others worship money.. 
XIV. — Sivartiri, [Midnight] `- T 
Naraks-ohaturdast ; bathing, eto., of people who are afraid of falling into hell. 
[ Moonrise. ] i ' zi 
XV. — This tühi and the immbdiately preceding and following tthis are called Dipavali 
(Divil) ‘a festival with nocturnal illumingtions, feasting, gambling, etc. in 
honour of Vishnu and in propitiation of Lakshmi’ The principal day is the 
one on which the roor- is in the nakshatra Svüti, - 
VIII — Karttika-imklapakaha. 

T. — Bali-pratipada ; Bali-pija, worship of the Daitya Bali. [Pérva-eiddAM.] - l 

IL. — Yama- or Bhratri-dvitiyé (in Mardtht, .Bh&ü-bfj) On this ihi Yama was 
entertained by his sister Yamun&; hence ‘sisters (on this tithi) give 
entertainmenta to their brothars, who make presents in return.’ [The day on 
which the tht commenoes, if tho ih occupies the aftarnoon part of that day 
only ; otherwise the day on which the itht ends ; others differently.] 

TV. — Vainayak! or Gaptéa-ohaturtht, [Midday.] 
‘WI, — When it falls on Tuesday, feeding of Brahmans, eto. 
VII. — Kalpádi [Forenoon.] 
VIN. — Durgá--or Annapûrņå-ashtamt. 
Góp-àshtamt; worship of cows, 
IX, — Kriteyugaádi, [Forenoon.] : 
TUTTO e i ami 


n Beo the same tiM of the three preceding months. 
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— Prabédhint 8kidaé!, (Aocording to some, the Prabédh-dtsava takes place on this 
fiM ; sea the following tat.) 

Bhishmapefichaka-vreta commences, 

XII. — Prabódh-ótsava, ‘ceremonies for the purpose of awakening Vishgu';P and 
Tulast-vivüha, ' the marriage between an image of Vishgu and tho Tulast 
p planb’ i 
Manvüdh [Forenoon.] 
` (According to some, the Oh&turmásya-vrata ends here, See om) 
XIV. — Vaikuntha-chaturdast. [ Midnight] 
XV. — Tripuri-pürpimá ; Tripur-ótsava, at which lamps exe placed on the lamp- 
pillars in front of the temples. [Late afternoon and evening. ] 

Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 

OhAturmisya-vrata ends. (See the 12th HM ob. this half, and of Ashadha- 
áuklapaksha.) 

Donations on this fiths are particularly enjoined. 

The titi is very auspiojous, when it is joined with the xakekatra Kyittika. It ie 
called Maha-kaérttiki, when the moon is in the xakshatra Rohini ; or when the 
moon and Jupiter both are in Kpittiká, (When the moon ig in the sakshatra 
Krittiké, while tbe sun is in Vi&&khé&, this auspicious coincidence is called 
Padmaka-ydga).™ : 

Karttika-[or pürpim&nta Margesirsha-Jkriahnapakeha, 


IV. — Samkashta-chaturtht, [Moonrise.] 

VIO. — Kal-ashfamt or (in pürn. Márgsífrsha) Kyishn-Ashtam!; as on this tth 
KAlabhairava (a form of Siva) is worshipped, the ttht also is called KAla- 
bhairav-&shtamt and KAlabhairava-jJayanti. [Midday ; others differently.] 

— Utpe£ty-&khdast, 

XIV. — Bivardtri. [Midnight.] 

IX, — MoargaMirsha-kuklapaksha, 


IV. — Veinfysk!or Gan&m-chaturtht, [Midday.] 
V. — Nágapüjà- or Nage-paficham!,® (in Marátht NAga-divalt ; according to Moles- 
worth) ‘a festival, on which serpents of flour, eto., are made and worshipped.’ 
VI. — Ohampá-shashfhi, ‘on which there is a festival of Khagdobá' (an incarnation 
of Siva). [In the choiee of the day, the preference is given to the union of 
Sunday or Tuesday with the nakskatra Satabhishaj and the yóga Vaidhriti 
or to the occurrence of the greater number of the three, ] ` 
Bkanda-shashthi.39  [ Pórva-viddhd.] 
According to the Bhavishyatpurdna, called Mahf-shashtht. 
VII. — Bürya-vrata, 
Aoocording to the Bhaviskyatpuráns, called Nand& and Jayanti. 
VIII. — DurgA- or Annspürgf-ashtam!, 
B In an inscription the Hiki is described as the penyd utihin-deddail-tithi ; see ante, Vol, XXV. p. 290, 


* For another meaning of Padexalka-y^ga eoe abore. 35 Boe the same til hi of Srévape-éuklapeksha, 
35 Bee the mmo tithé of Bhidrapada-éuklapaksha, NM 
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s 7 PR Haad [Poeno] | | 


XI. — MbkshadA êkidaét. 
XIV. — According to the Léigapurfaa, called Pashane-chaturdast, f 
XV. — Dattatréya- or Datta-jayanti, birth of Datbâirêya (an incarnation of Biva). 
[Brening.] 
Donation of salt on this iiiki, when ib is ete tho «abate Mig 
socures beauty of person. 
. Mürgasirsha-[or pürpimánta Peusha-]krishoapaksha, 
IV.— Sathkeshte-chaturtht, [Moonrise,} . 
VIIL — Kalishtamt. [Pirceviddhd.] 
Aahtaki-éráddha, [Afternoon part] 
XI. — Baphalá &&kàâdaét. 
XIV. — Bivartkri [Midnight] 
j X, — Paushe-buklapeksha. 
IV. — Vainàyakt or GapMia-chaturtht, [Midday.] 
`. FILL — Durgi- or Annapûrpå-ashtamt.. ` à; 

When the ati falls on Wednesday, bathing, feeding of Betlbmans, oto eto., aro 
very meritorious, especially when the moon is in the wabekaira Bharugi, 
or, according to others, i in Réhint and Árdrà.£ 

XI. — Putradá skidaét. . . : 
Manvàdi  [Forenoon.] : 7 
Pausha-[or pirniminta Magha-|krishnapaksha, 
IV. — Sathkashte-chaturtht, [Moonriso,] 
VIII. — Kál4shtamt. [Pérse-viddis.] 
Ashtaki-fraddhs. [Afternoon putt 
— Bhattilé 8küdast, 
XIV. — Bivarátri, [Miinight.] 
xv. Bii Gau: tit, on a Sunday in day-time, the nekshatre is ‘Sravana and 
the yóge V yailpkia, this coincidence is called Ardhódaya, It is a most 
auspicious occasion for making donations. When one of the particulars 
enumerated is wanting, the -ooincidence of the reet is by some called 
Mahódaya. 
XI. — Mágha-uklapeksha, | 
IV. — Vainiysk! chaturtht, Ganfés-ohaturth!, Gapda-jayantt (these three only in 
calendars) ; or Tila-chaturtht, [Evening.] 

Kunds-chaturtht; worship of Siva with jasmine flowers, [Evening.] 

,Aeocording to the Bhavishyaipurtas, called Banta. 

V. — Vasante-pafichamt; worship of Rati and Kama, [Tho day on which tho (iki. ` 
-ends, if the titht occupies the forenoon of that day only ; otherwise the day - 
on which the żiżăt commences. ] 


Sri-pafichamt, according to some. (See tho same tithi of Ohaitra-suklapaksha,) 








" I do not see how the moon can be in BÓhig! and Àrdrá on the above ihi; on Pausha-sud! 8 she generally 
is in Révatt and Aérint, mL E 
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VII. — Ratha-saptamt (also called Mahf-saptam!), (Rise of the dawn. ] 
Manvádi  [Forenoon.] 
VIII. — Durgà- or Annspürgf-ashtamt, 
Bhishm-ashtamt, [Midday.] 
XI, — Jaya ékAdadi. 
XII. — Bhishma-dvadast, [Pdrva-viddhd.] 
XIII. — Kalpadi, [Forenoon.] 
XV. — Donations on this ths are particularly enjoined, 
When on this £A: the moon and Jupiter are both in the nakshaira Maghá, the 
titht is called Mah&-máght. 
Má&ghs-[or pfirninanta Philguua-]krishnapaksha, 
IV. — Sathkash{a-chaturthf. [Moonrise.] 
"III — Kil-Ashtamt. [Pérva-riddAd.] 
Ashtakíü-éràddha. [Afternoon part.] 
Birth of Rima’s wife Stt, 7 
IX. — RAmad‘sa-navamt (only in Bombay calendars). 
XI. — VijayA &kádo£t. 
XII. — When joined with the xakshatra Bravaga, called Tila-dvadast (or Vijaya). - 
XIV. — Sivaratri or MehAé-sivaratri; is very auspicious, when it falls on Sunday or 
Tuesday, and is joined ith the yéga Siva (Midnight.] 
XV. — Dv&üparayugàdi. [Afternoon part] 
The union of the sakshatra Batabhishaj or of DhanishthA with this éisAt in 
particularly auspicious for Srdddhus. 
XII. — Phaélguna-saklapaksha, 
IV.— Vaintyakt or GagSéa-chaturtht, [Midday.] 
VIII. — Durga- or Annap ürgÁ-ashtamt, 
XI. — Amalnkt dkidatt. 
XV, — Holika or Hutasant parnimé (in Mardyht, H5]f). [The day of which the titÀi 
ocoupies the evening ; but there are many special rules.] 
Manvadi,  [Forenoon.] 


Phalguna-[or pürnimAnta Oháitra-]krishpapaksha. 
I. — Vasantárambh-ótsava or Vasant-Ütisava, spring festival, 
III. — Kalpádi [Afternoon part.] 
IV. — Bamknshfa-ohaturth!, [Moonrise.] 
V. — Raüga-paüchami, ‘on which people throw oolonr, etc., abont’; (only in onlondars). 

VIII. — Kîil-Ashtam?. [Pårva-vidlhá.] 

Ashjaka-érdddhs. [Afternoon part.] 
XI. — Püpamóochan! dkidadt, 

XIII. — Is called Varuni, whon joined with the nakskatra Batabhishaj (the deity of 
whioh is Varuna); Mah&-várugt, when it falls on Saturday and is joined 
with the rakshatra 'Batabhishnj ; and Maha-mahavarunt, when it is joined, 
besides, with the yéga Bubha. Donations made on such occasions are ay 
meritorious as those made at an eclipse, eto, 

XIV. — Bivaratri. [Midnight.] 

XV. — Manv&àdi [Afternoon part. ] 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR, 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHARD, 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by G. A. Grierson, Ph.D., O.L.B., I.0,8. 
(Continued from Vol. IIF. p. $18.) 

Aorist with Dative Suffix, 

172. Subject, a noun. 


— f to me, 2^ ss, 
















25 


pada me susu wos te me sh- woe 4 mosh 





2 2/4 23-4 221 
ja) tamist (ius tymi ad) ooze) tami 
: gu-wi! sdsu-y!|. ssa! 


22 f ; 2 5 / 
sinta! an sdi 5 3 ds! ast så- 






It was sont 





ls a 


(E aa S a silz®. 





DI 
r Also 4^ qoo da tee kurut mae. 


"o4 
BE tomi, by her. 
E tt 2 / 2 . 3 
9 Fem, 9 súra-m-ay; pl. utr sí(-m-Qy, and mo throughout; €. g. wv sire aüsi-h-ig (for 


lA 2» 
QUA iy sáxi-h-as, they are sent by them to him, 


D 
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| P : 
=== toms, M0! ari, | to you, #49 tohi. to them, ure) fima, 


IRS a? ; 
Wire àa mi ads ie ta mi sisu- 


























b 
P 2 9» 2 , 
sare p tamo | Cy p tamiie 
surt-va sísu-b 
is 2 / as / . 
55j sual asik sh. Dj o kal asih sae, 
Ad s*-pa su-h 
os 9 7 d z 
O57 303 tina. 
sísu-k 
43 2 
Ble yo čo me ail- 
st-m-ak 
— $E A ta ize ad- 
tu-th-ab 
49 3 » 
k= X9) y 3e 453 tohi ad- 
s-vao-5 
. 449 2 " 42,29 : 
354515 aist-ni- Lia ps0 sísru-m- 
i ara ; ak 
=> 2143 ies rügu-tÀ- 
ek 
Lis 5 43 5 
Li ; yo sügui-n- 
ab 


ls 5» : 
Dy) wua*—pa-le 


449 


354 po ades. | HÀ S sco riax-À- 






ak 





IL — The Compound Tenses, _ 


k » ‘ws 
173, In these the suffixes are attached to the Auxiliary verb e. g. coUe som chhwi-an 
pwohhdn, I am seeing him; e pe mr me toki chhu-m-ave vonmut, by me to you 


it-has-been-by-me-to you said, I have said to you.ll > — 


» by ber, 5) tam. 


5 ; 
11 In the same way the Miuperfect Ii, oax also take the suffixes; e. s utu uL toe kory4-m-cy, by m 
for you it had-been-made-by-me-for you. 
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i74, The Causal is treated, in regard to the sufixes, in the same way as tho simple verb 
175. Similarly, tho suffixes are also added to Intransitive verbs: a. f» Je. tec, 3rd pl. 


n iss salen, to flee. vd teqli-s, they fkeo before him; eins somu-k, he met them. 


Bo, dao. we occasionally dist the Infinitive with a saffix appended : e. g., Gus kerun-wy 
ite thee). . 2 


176, The Verbs uda dinn, “eto, lle with suffixes. 
Imperative. 






Singular, © 0, Plum 









* š n " j . 
me, to me .. atyin-am ras dig liam Y 





—— vo ^ diyin-at 





























n 
thee .., oe A — rH 
LEUR a 
to thee . “|, mm 20° diyin-ay , — 5 
4 * 
= him, her =| Ww di-n ùo diyin-an T da ba T 
c - K " "sp 4 
to him,-to her.. | «ro di-s o3 diyin-as (T) oo diyd-s 3 
$ ai ‘ as E: . (€ 
you, to yon n. EA $55 diyin-ara — E 
: foe 
(them, tothem'4,| Yo deb Sos diyin-ab Iyo dii J 









2o Bhgr O | (00 Pml l 
09 | cm | a |a 
s : " ; qe] 
(me, to me (2 ditam e» ditan-am r2)» ditd-m } 
you ive cup ey ditan-at qe | 
|to yo " == roy ditan-ay -—— 
{him ber | efi dien | us que (D | o pc | 












Bo good cnough to give 


i s d c Rl XT EUR E ^. 
to him, to her... vis dita-s | (ps ditan-as vs ditf- 
n * $9 n 2 ` ^ r 
you, to you ES © So dianan. |. M e 


Same sa the ard singular. 





_ them, to thom... «s, dtta-k ditan-als CR ditd-L J 
lla Boo § 20. 


TENOR PM salba dixe, = to crucify, with Aco, (Matth. xxvi, 22, 23.) 
lid [Not diyd-m a4 wo should expect from $ 49 (0).] 
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117. Present Indefinite or Future. 























: Bingolar. 
Lst 2nd 3rd 
(me, by me ns. e —- "T dih-am ri? diyi-m 
| eneo 2e ai se exa. dima-t — xo diyi- 
: to thee i P EE ws dima-y == vio aes 
(him, lor mE Bs wee dima-n wt dth-an wid diyi-n4 
E to him, to her nw "S dima-s us dth-as un diyi-s 
you, to you - DEN dim-avg b o dik-ava var) diyi-vg - 
deems them! , ... E dima-h Kae diha-h elo digi-h 
me, by me ... . 
thee... . - b4. 
. [io theo ses oS] deo  dimó-y ula din-ay 
El nim heat... sa} eee dints | wsio divin | ofo, dinam 
E to him, to her er m dimóe | l EEN diyd-s os din-as 
you, to you... fart dims-va po diyüáeg — HA din-ava 
L them, to them? — ... yes dimbh ` elis diye whe dinak 





13 Boo note 1, $ 176. 
14 Np. n måris, he slow him, 


449 


i But $4)9 dimó-n-awg, wo givo-him-to-you (Doubleauff) . 


"T 
1 Wo also meet IWS din tas (Of Np, Matth. xxr. 19) — 
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118. Aorist. 









((8) by him on 


() by us 
x | 
( 


(2) by you .. 









| eet chia dyutut asih 


Vo - aul Guo dyu asih- | voto dyuis-ce!t dyuiu-M 
dal his yw ari | veio dyutenacg SD dysPon-ah 

(1) j — whe nsi dijs dyuteyoa 
"ac ME OA 
a nis dywe rk | odis dyes | elk dyaka 





Many of tho above forms are doubtful, 





THE ANDAMAN TOKENS, 
BY E. ©. TEMPLE, l 
Tuu position of the Penal Settlement at Port Blair in the Andaman Islands is one of great 
isolation, even, in this year of gracé,-1997 ; and when it was firat started, its isolation and the 
diffloulty and uncertainty of communiogtions with the quter world were extreme., Hence arose 
the Andaman tokens, ta meet temporary diffloulties a to local ourrency. 





3 Words similarly spelled are to he distinguished by the pronouns in the Instrumental, 
/ » 
9 Similarly for the Feminine, after tho model of the Paradigm $153; e. g, PTO ditepm ; from (rif 


A 4 
heun, e heteg-m ; uto tef as diteg-y, vA hine, by aho you. 
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. In September and October, 1860, Capt. J. O. Haughton, Snperintendent-of the Settle- 
ment, had to face a temporarily depleted treasury with many calls upon it for’ cash for current 


wants, He met his difficulties with skill and promptitude, though furnished. with tho. 


s enderest of mechanical appliances for the purpose. First, “ with the aid ofja punch and some 
card-board, tickets were ont out, which, being duly sealed and signed,: passed current for one 
Hupee. This then was the first token, and it was all in i there being no Press in the 
Ilanda at that time, ` 

Trouble with the card token began at -onoe, for ‘some Burmese hats —" 
imitated the mintage, but were detected and punished. I have thig month, (writing on the 


12th October, 1860, to the Government of Indis) made tickets of & more elaborate sort.” Here’ 


we have the second M8. token. - 


The Andaman tokens were, therefore, of card at first and were clearly introdueed to over- 


eame a temporary failure in ourrenoy. Six thousand were issued monthly. 


It was almost from tho first perceived that the use of tokens in place of cash could be made 
to be of great advantage in a Settlement, consisting entirely of convicta and those in charge 


9! them, from 4 disciplinary point of viow. It provided a local currency. ‘‘noteasily exchange-- 


aole by parties on board ships." And it was this consideration that made the Superintendent 
r2commend the permanent continuance of a-token currency for the Andamans. He asked that 
it might be in copper, because of the worry of preparing: his cards andthe danger of their being 
ferged. The suggestion was for a first issue of 20,000 copper tokens, to be struck ab the 
Caloutta Mint “with any simple insoription such as, Andaman One Rupee Token, with the 


yzar on the reverse and a hole in the middle.” As an alternative to a new die, apt. Hanghton x 


suggested the use of the die of the double gold mohmr or any, eoin or medal not in general use" 
fer one side of the token. 


The Government of India fell in with ; ipt: Haughton's ideas, and eb the suggestion of . 


Col. Baird Smith, Mint Master, utilised the design of the Straits Settlements *' whole cent” for 
tie new token. And tbus came into existence the third Andaman token bearing date, 1801. 
This token was in copper, the obverse being copied, from the Straita Settlements Copper 


Cent, and tho reverse bearing Capt. Haughton’s inscription. lis full description is :— 


Chv.: Crowned Head of Her Majesty to left, quezw viorogn. Rev.; In wreath, ONB RUPAL; 

oiteide, ANDAMAN TOKEN 1861, Round hole through centre. Weight, 144 to 145 grs. Width, 

115 in. Mr. Rodgers, Cutalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Pt. IV. 1896, p. 198, by 
mistake classes these tokens as silver, . - 

In 1861, 20,000 copper tokens were received at the Port Blair Treasury, and in 1866, 
2),800 more were received, whioh ‘bore date, 1888, ‘on them, as can be proved from some 
fcrgeries (officially broken) cast in. base xiotal i in my possession, but I have been unable to 
fiad a genuine copper example, 

. There were other remittances of these tokens in l&rge numbers, and when they were all 
finally oglled in on the 28th April, 1870, it was caloulated that 17,788 had not been returned 
to the Treasury, They are rare enough nowd : 

In 1887, the metal currency of the Settlement again became insufficient for the second 
time, and & oard token was instituted temporarily between the 8th July, 1867, aud the 26th 
Gotober, 1867, by Col. B, Ford, Superihtendent. This was done avowedly while waiting for 
‘the arrival of a supply of 10,000 (copper) tokens indented for from the Calcutta Mint.” It 
was called a ‘‘pnpercurrenoy.” The velue of these tokens was one rupes and they were printed 
on both sides. Obv.; VALUN ONS RUPEE IN THA PORT BLAIR TBEABURT : below, the number 
ir blue ink, Rev.: “this office (i. e., the Superintendent s) Royal Arms Stamp crossed 
br a facsimile of my signaturo (B. Ford) stamped.” The copper tokens came to an end 
or the 23th April, 1870, by the orlera of the Goveramant of India, and thoy were called in 


pees 
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cain nacre 
ou, aud before, that date by a Circular Notice issued by Col. H. Man, Superintendent, on the 
26th March, 1570. Major Nelson Davies, Seoretary to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, 
during tho brief period while tke Settlement was placed under the orders of that Government, 
inspected it in 1867, and reported adversely on the token system as a disciplinary measure ; 
because, while tokens were introduced, the silver coinage which they were to répresent was also 
Treoly admitted (vide Inspection Report, Penal Settlement of Port Blair, 1807, Vol. L pp. 18, 
38,62; Vol. IT. pp. 49, 153, 245). In this Report Major Davies, no donbt, hit upon a ‘fatal 
error in the practical applivation of the token currency and hastened its extinction. 


There were, therefore,-in use in the Andaman Islands between 1861 and 1870 at different 
periods token currencies issued in the following years :— i 
Y. — 1860 : card token, punched. 
1L. — 1860-1861 : improved card token, punched, 
III, — 1861 : copper token, punched. 
IV. — 1866 : copper token, punched: 
V. — 1867 : card token. 


Uf those, the card tokens of 1860, and the copper tokens of 1861 and 1866, were forged to a 
considerable extent. 


All the tokens are now rare, and beyond some genuine specimens of the oopper token of 
1881 and forged specimens of the copper token of 1866, I have never been able to come 
across them at all, à i l 





E a EE E 
A JAINA ACCOUNT OF THE END OF THE VAGHELAS OF GUJARAT. 
` BY G. BUHLER, Pa.D., LL.D, O. L X. 


Ox going over the Tirthakalpa or Kalpspradipa of Jinaprabha, ono of Dr. Peterson's 
noquisitions for the Bombay Collections,! I find in the description of Satyapura, the modern 
S&ochor in south-western Marrid, a ‘brief account of the oonquost of Gujarat by the 
Mahommedaus which, I think, deserves to be made known, though the text is rather corrupt. 
For Jinaprabha isa contemporary witness of the events, which he mentions. According to 
Dr. Peterson, Fourth Report, p. xxxvii» his known datos range from (Vikrama) Samvat 1849 
to Sathvat 1369. But according to the last verses of the Satrufijayakal po, this portion of the 
Tirthakalps was composed in V. S. 1884:— 

aerae qarfreratg [:] mawar] 

WIE COTTER: RET araerfaré | na il 

ifm [ws ret] water ete? Frat | 

vacat mig aR (77. auf t aaa in 

His aooount is, therefore, worth taking into consideration, especially as the dates of the 

Mahommedan historians do not agree, somet Placing the conquest of Gujarat in A. D. 1300 
and othere, like the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi and Ferishta three years earlier What Jinaprabla says,’ 


is as follows ;— 
(WO aasam agr: 


: ew mmt ilar epee Prfrgers - 
f ARRA TAT sft repair re- ‘ 
cat € wr me War deri) ast 
$a 
| The MS. used ia No. 1356 of 1897-8, fols. 190. ? The MS. has JAE »,— 
? Perhaps Segue — : ‘Seo H, Elliot’s History of India, Vol, IIL p. 74. 


© Yol. Me, 1, 6 ff. of th: MB, 
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etre wird yew () wam van ow 
vifa maree ver | wearer var | Ara- 
Wr Tree tre yi aia 
moate ( s ) deae ser o dud 
Prat cela ar sepu arnt 
ATAPI TTT TT FATS I 


“Then in the Vikrama year 1356 tho youngest brother of Sultan AllAvadtn, called Ulla 
Kran, started from the town of Dhilli for Gujarat, accompanied by the ministor [Nusrat Khan] 
and nobles. The lord of Cittaküda (Chitor), Samarastha, then protected tho Mévad country 
by paying a fine (P). Then the Yuvaraja Hammira,’ having . . . . the Vagga country 
and having destroyed hundrods of towns reached Asdvalli,® and king Kannadova-(Karga II) 
floc. And having broken (the liga of 86man&tha with & strong blow. . . . .*/ haviug 
pumished,? Rana Mathdslikka of Vámspathal! (Vanthlf) and established his duthocity iu 
` Borsfh (Ulugh Kh&n) settling in Ásavalli, burnt the monasteries, places and temples. 

. Jinaprabha thon goes on to narrate a miracle, performed by the Yaksha Bambhasenti, who 
male the gongs in the temple of Batyapura ring, whoreupon the army of the Mlàchohhas flod 
anc the Jaina templo was saved fora time. Ile, however, admits that later the temple was 
defled and the sacred image of Mahavira was carried to Delhi in Vikromsssdi vut 1866 by 
Alfivadina’s order and made an dsdpaņabháyanat. 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
-BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR, 
No, 11, — Ths Old Woman of the Sugar-cans Field 

Oxce upon a time in a certain country there lived a king. One day hestarted on an expedi- 
tion, and, preceding his army and retinue, he became out off from them, and found himself iu 
the heart of a dense forest. Feeling vory thirsty, and not having a single attendant to fetch 
for aim a /ófd of water, he entered a sugar-cano ficld hard by. Tho owner of the field was au 
old woman, He addressed her thus :— 


* Mother, will you kindly give me to drink ? I feal very, very thirsty.” 


“Bir,” said the woman, “I have no wator here, but there is a wella mile henco, You can 
go, mounted as you aro ou your horse, and slake your thirst there.” 


“But,” said the king, “Iam exhausted and fatigued, and have not tho strength to go isu 


far, sven ou my charger.” 

On this the old woman, who was of a compassionate nature, pierced with a thorn one of 
the augar-oanes and extracted a 16/4-full of juice and offered it to the king. He drank it, and 
findmg it ‘refreshing asked for more. Tho woman repeated tho process, and obtained another. 
Thie- he drank also and asked for a third draught, eo thirsty was ho, This roquest also she 
complied with, Refreshed thus, the king, bofore leaving the flold, askol the owner what rent 
she paid for the ground, Hoe was informed * one rapes,” and the ungrateful king thought that 
the grouud-rent levied was too little. i ; 





* This paseate is corrupt beyond restoration and mutilated, but contains without doubs areferonoe to thy 
transportation of the idol to Delhi. — Elliot, op. cif. VoL III. p. 44. 

1 I suppose Ullà (Ulugh) Khfn is meant; the word JU, left untranslated, seems to be corrupt. 

* AsAval near Ahmedáb&d, whore according to this account the battle seems to have been fought, 

E Bae the note to the text. X Or “levied & fine from.” 

1 Narrated by Jairkm Konbl, a chupri in the Houorary Magistrate's Cour, Oliy, Nagpur. 


X: 


' the pond and threw down outaide. 
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On & futufe occasion circumstandes.eimilar to the above brought the king to the same 
` sugar-cane field in the. forest. He asked his old aoquaintapoe. fora drink. The obliging ' 
woman pierced’ with thorns- ten sugar-canes, but all to no purpose ; for not one yielded any 
juice. Tho king asked of the cause of this, * Ah1" exclaimed the old woman, “do you not 
know it? ` This is o8used by tha parfidy of the king, for his mean heart has made the soil to lose 


its fertility, af 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AN INSTANCH OF THE POWER OF INDIAN 
VILLAGERS TO OOMBINE FOR THH 
-OOMMON GOOD, 


Tun othet day, in visiting an Ahir village in the 
Gurg&on district, I had occasion to-pasathrough 
the dry bed of the village pond, acoompanied by 
seyeral of the villagers, and noticed that each 


man, as ho passed along, stooped down to pick up- 


a clod of earth, whigh ho carried to the margin of 
On enquiring 
the reason of this, I was told that it was a rule in 
the villago, that no inhabitant should pass through 
the bed of the pond without doing a little in this 
way to deepen it, and clear it of the sediment 
that is washed into it every year in the rainy 
season. ; 

Inthe Sirsá Distriot, where owing to the great 
depth of the wells and the general brackishnoss of 
the water in them, the pond is more important 
than usual to the comfort of the village, it is 
‘very common to find that a man is told off daily 
by rotation, among the different families of the 


_ vilage, whose duty it is to be present at the pond 


in the morning wlien the women come to get 
thelr daily supply.of water for household pur- 
posses. He is provided with a spade and a basket 
or two, and before & woman is allowed to fill her 
jars with water from tho pond, she must carry 
out a basketřul of earth excavated by the man on 


duty from the bed of the pond and throw it down 
outside. As this process goes on every day the 


pond ia deepened by slow degrees, and ita oapa- 


aity for holding water thus inoreaged. This is 
interesting as a simple example of the power of a 
‘village ‘community to combine in a sustained 
course of action for the common good. 


J. Wixsox, in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


AN OBDHAL. . 

A WRITER in Blackwood's Magasine (June 1883), 
reviewing Fitsjames Stephen's History of Exglish 
Criminal Law, says:— “In the 23rd Canto of I1 
Purgatorio Dante writes :— ' chi n’ha colpa ereda 
che vendetta di Dio non teme suppe, in allusion to 
an old superstition, acoprding to which it was 
believed thnt ifthe murderer ate a sop of bread 
and wine on the grave of his (supposed f) 
viotim within nine days of the murder, the 
right of vengeance was forfeited. To guard 
this right the relations of the murdered man 
watoh his tomb to prevent the cerémony from 
being accomplished.” 

This method of avoiding a . blood-feud was 
evidently of the nature of an ordeal, it being 
assumed that if the man wes the real murderer 
and had killed the deceased worngfully the 
sop would choke him. The collocation of bread 
and wine is apparently connected with Holy Com- 
munion. Does any similar method af purging 
one's self by ordeal from the accusation of blood. 
guiltinesa, and so avoiding a blood-fend, exist 
among the races of our frontier P 

Dana Ispetson, in P. N. and Q. 1883, 





BOOK-NOTIOE, 


THE SIDDHANTA DHEPIKA, 


Tus» Lronror Tacora oz BippHawra DEEPIKA, a 
Monthly Journal devoted to Religion, Philosophy, 
Literature, Scienoo, eto, Madras, O. N. Pross, 4, 
Gururappen Btrees, Black Town. Nos. ] and 2, 

We must express our pleasure at the &ppearanoe 
of this Magesine, though it ia, perhaps, some- 
what too much imbued with the perfervidum 
' ingenium that . distinguishes the Dravidian 
populations to altogether please the more 
phlegmatio Englishman. But its aim is high 
end its tone elevating, and there is no doubt 
chat it will do a great deal towards making better 
known, to the literary world at any rate, the 


great wealth of Tami] Literature, if it continues 
as it has begun, by giving the texts with render- 
ings of the greater specimens thereof. It is‘of 
value, for instance, to have a reproduction of sueh- 
texta as the Bivafawa Siddhiyar of Aru] Nandi” 
BiyAohdrya, even though the transliterations of. 
the vernacular words are unsteady and not alwajs 
correct. ; 

We note also a memorandum by the veteran 
Tamil scholar, Dr. G. U. Pope, on the Tirwed- 
chakem of Manika Váob&knr, and an-advertise. 
ment stating that he will publish an Edition of it 
in fall, if funds are forthooming. Let us hope- 
that they will be forthcoming. 
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OUBRENOY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY E. O. TEMPLR. 
(Continued from p. 161.) 
4, 
The Mífeot of Bullion Ourrency. 


C F tho effects commoroially of the Burmese system of speole currency Yulo”? makes 

the following pertinent remarks :— “ Curiously enough our rupees were not merely 
not current as coin at Amarapoora, but the people were often unwilling to take them at all, 
excapt at a greatly depreciated value. Bo I have known a Scotch shopkeeper to decline “ that 
smell thing," a sovereign, preferring the well-thumbed indigenous one-pound note.™ In 1567, 
Cesar Frederick (Perchas, Vol. II. p. HM says: — ‘If he (the merchant) bring money, he 
shal lose by it.’ . 


4 


“In any case of shop-purchase, before arriviug at a price, one is always asked to shew the 
momey.? Then anew element of bargaining comes into every purchase; the value of the 
money has to be ascertained, as well asthe value of the goods; and in all mercantile tran- 
sio-lons or other affairs involving considerable payment, an ,Assayer or pwezi is 
employed, who receives one per cent. upon all sales. He i8 supposed, on this understanding, 
to be responsible for the quality‘of all gold and silver received in payment, These piw;sds 
profess t» judge by inspection merely and.to appraise in this way within half per cent. of the 





73 Ava, pp. 368, 259. Seealso p. 844 As an instance of how far wrong one am go in generaliwing without 
preoxe knowlsdge as to tha eff»ot« on a psople of commercial relations novel to oneself, I would note the remarks 
of Mr. 8. Davis, F. R. B. (the hero of Benares in 17981, in his posthumous Paper on the Bhütiaa (J. R. A, B. 
Vol IL 1890), who says, p. 17, that “there was (in his time,) no other coin than the ‘ Bayhar’ rupee,"' and that in 
very small quantities, He then prooeeds to describe the people as: Hyihg in a kind of Aroadian simplicity — 
without money. But a perusal of these pages will shew that it ta the possession of ‘money,’ properly so called, 
that Sands to Induce oommorolal honesty and simplicity in d»elinga rather than the want of it. 

æ In the Mandalay District the debased trnayienn! oopper currenay, described later on, was in 1837, found to 
be preferred to the Royal Mint currency. See Sladen’s experience in Bhamo in 1837, and Coopor's in Western: 
China in 1838, detailed further on in these articles. For ths opposite experience, where British rapece were 
eurrcmí in the fíamoas Shan States, when the local money was not, see Book, Temples and Elephants, p 150. 
Conpere with his stitom nt Oolqakoun’s remark in Amongst the Shans, p. 193:— Da Oiras found our rupee was 
a redoubtable rival to the Siamese tical, at Luang Prabang, and was acosptad at the mmo value, although it is really 
worta sixpenosless.'" In Bhamo and thereabouts, as far aa Momien, syoso silrer has, I am told, disappeared from 
currency and its place taken by British rupees, and rupees are accepted at much saborea their intrinsic value in 
exchenge forayoeo, In 1888 Csoma do Kóros told Prinsep that rupees were everywhere current in Western Tibet: 
Ussfid Tables, Thomas‘ Ed, p. 82. Malcom, Travels, Vol. IL p. 165, in 1835 found *' Compeny rupees and pics’ every- 
whers ourrent io Arakan. In Tibet, Maomahon, Fur Cathay aad Further India, D. 237, says :—" According’ to 
Mr. Baber, ‘‘ Those ( rupses ) which baar a oruwned presentmant of Hor Mxjosty’s head are named Lama Toblu or 
Vagabond Lama, the crown being mistaken for the head-gear of a religions mendicant. " In 1863, an attempt by 
a Bricsh officer to introduce a ooppar o»inage into Manipür to displace the local b3Il-rnetal s4} entirely failed, Tho 
poopie would have none of it. 839 Brown’s Statistical iœwownt of Vanspwr, p. 89. In 1894, the l'armans at Prome 
at on» o melted down rupees paid to them by the British Voroes into local ourronoy 4n ticals. See Tivo Years in Ava, 
p. 23€. M. Rocher, a French Tongking official. after expliining that dollars are only acsapted at 7 "/, discount and, 
then wnly in amall quantities, gives this adros to trivallora in Yunnan : :— Il y a done tout avantage, pour les algo- 
ciante qui youdront faire le voyage, à se munir do lingots d'argent." Towig Puo, Vol. L p. 51. The Chinese, in the 
early Seventeenth Oantary, molted down all the foreign ulver they oould get hold of, ride Pyrar] de Laval’s statement 
(Hak. Soc. Bd, Vol. IL p. 174):— “Tho Oninese, too, never let so much as a tsstoon [the modern ‘ Gxry, worth 
in Heary VIIIth's reign 6L] go outagain, forthay malt ali this silver into ingots and keep all their treastre in 
silver and not in gold, which is vastly oommon and cheap thsro.”” 

w Maloom’s remarks on this point, Travels, Vol. II. p. 279 f , are worth quoting in full. “Silver, in pasing 
from ‘and to hand, becomes moro and more alloyed, so that, when 2 man is aakod the price of a thing, he says, ' leb 
mao sen your money,’ He then regulates his charge by the quality of the silver, and a piece is chopped off to meet 

he bil; change, if any, caer inlead," Of, Lockyer, Trate in Inka, 1711, p. 89, as to the Malay Country: 
p 18% as $o China, 
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real value.« Oolonel Symes says that in no instance did he hear of a breach of trust committed 
by one of these pwezds ; 4 bat‘Col. Burney with longer and inore aconrate experience of them, 
calls them asad nefarious set, quite unworthy of this high character, Their power of 
appraising is also much lesa than they profess. Burney found the valuations of some of those 


most esteemed as highly skilful to differ as much as ten per cent. among themselves, 


** Adding this percentage or brokerage to the loss of frequent melting, including doubtlees 
considerable embezzlement by the operations; which: is estimated at/from one to two per cent. 
on each process ; and considering that. all the silver current in the country „is believed to. go: 
through the melting-pot on the average twice a year, some idea may bo formed of the cost and 
wastage of this system,” 4. i 











In Burmese times the piis? drove a thriving trade, for Phayre, Int. Num. Or., Vol. ILI. ^ 


Dt. I. p. 88, tells us that “at the time of the British occupation of Prome, a town having 20,000 
inhabitanta, there were in it not less than twenty pwésés, that is, brokers and assayers of silver, 


They had thier furngoes and crucibles in the corners of streets or under open sheds, like gmithiea, ` 


where they pursued their calling.” Malcom, Travels, Vol. II. p. 244 f., says that he found in 
1835 “ the assayers of the precious metals expert and exact; and as money goes by weight, and. 
is therefore constantly out to pieces and alloyed, these persons are numerous.” Aud at p. 270, 
he well explains the general attitude of the people towards. currency, “ The people are not 


&nrions'for coin, They:cànnoi trust their rulers. They love higgling in bargains. They . 


make a profit on their money, as well as goods, by increasing its alloy, and a numerous class of 
assayers, or brokers, called pwasahks (by foreigners poyzaks) subsist by melting ap silver, to 
improve or deteriorate it, as they are desired. This they do before the owner's face, and have 
only the crucible and sooriae for their trouble.” ] ZO 
Btretell, in his Fiows Hlastica in Burma Proper, 1876, book fall of the most valaable infor- 
mgtion about Upper Burma and the ways of its inhabitanta, is disappointing ar to currency, 
as he always quotes transactions and valnos in rupees. Howaver,-he mentions the brokers of 


the Groat Bazaar at Mandalay, the Z&j5, and states that ‘ the rate of exchange from rupees into 


silver bits was four per cenb.-and into oopper bits Ra. 8-2" The curious expression {‘silyer . 


bits” means, I gather, from, pp. 76, 114, 155, 135, of -the , book, chips from lamps of silver, 
the gmelting and adulterating of whioh fot ourrenoy the author found to,be the chief employ- 
ment of the silver-smiths living north of Mandalay. Biretel* talks -of* "legal?' qualities of 
silver, going on Capt. Bower's Dhamo Bzpidition. Report, 1888, but he states he did not think 
that the silver-smiths adhered tə the standarda and he-notes also the waste caused by tbe: 
system — '' Baying and selling is both tedious and wasteful : nob'only do those nu familiar with 


the quality of the metal suffer, but great waste ooours in chopping off wee pieces from thé ingot, . 


` to obtain the required weight at whioh the article purctiased haa been valued.” Stretell had 











* ^ n M g Pea ma 
*! Beo my remarks anie on valuation by rough aseay. ` 4 Bee also Scott, The Burman, p. 299, 


i Boo also MoLeod’s opinion in 1838 in his Jowrnal (House of Commons, No. 420 of 1889, pp. 5, 60), when 


writing of Kiang Tung and Ava, ` 


\t Bo does the French travollar Flousst, who wan in Pogu in 1789. Bee Toww; Pao, Vol T. pp. 208; 216 f., VoL 17. 


pp. 35, 89, 38, 40, 47, 892, 395. But fortunately he quotes (Vol/Í. p. 315), “ T8 tioals ou roupies de 25 pour oent,” ‘ 
whioh shows us that he really meant tiokals when ho said '' es." At p. 86 he talks of '" roupios de $5 pour 
cent" Twioe he mentions “ piasires, " i. ¢., dollara; as currency, wis, at VoL L p. 303 and Vol. II. p. 41. . Ander- 
won, Mandalay to Momlen, also almost always states payments in rupes, and sometimes even in pounds. and 


shillings, | Beo pp. 204, 393, 388,  Oolquboun's mongat the Shans in quie disfigured by this habit Seo pp, 70, 180, . 


135, 192, 374, 290, obo: The idea, no doubt, is in “ popular” works to bring prices home tọ Euiopsan readers, but 
it ig apt to do the opposite : e g., Oolquhoan, op, ait. p. 258%, in quoting a statement of Richardson's, says, “each 
household paid half a tical of coarse silver (Is, 84 )." Thus is quite inoorreot: half a Baninese tical was in Richard. 
son's time worth roughly ls. 8d, when of standard silver, and wae cortamn] worth uothing of tho sort when of coarse 
nilver, as Richardson himself knew very well.’ One would also like to know exactly what. yas moent by. the trans. 
lator in the English version of the Voyage de Siam, published in 1488, when be writes (p. 122) of iha. “ Chineses”. 
of Batavia : — “ Bone of them are very rich, and we were told that one.of them died lately, who.left behind him a 
Million m coined Money," : 
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evidently no greater “faith: i in ‘the punti fe than had Yule, and unloes the “silver bits ” he bongi 
> with -rupees “aot Mandalay , at four per cent. exchange were of 43 silver, whioh was exceedingly 
unlikely, he was swindled .by tlie Bisaar piwgsás of Mandalay. - : 


; ‘Yale, also says that “ bosides thes» pw3aisÜ there is another class so oalled. They 
are "brokers appointed by. the Government; who condnot all purchases: made by foreigners of 
2 - produoo ‘for exportation, apparently with some notion of keeping a check on the exportation 

of precious motals. They receive a half per cont, from the seller in all wholesale transactions.” 

This must be the tarega, of whom we hear so-mach from the oldest of the travellers, and is” 
probably: tbe pyinon- * of Symes’ (Aba, p. 7826) though Symes soems to have confodnded the 
“PY mon (equal P. piwXXón, È 6. Goferurnent polioa: broken) with the pio aut. 


‘ 
"à 


Flonest, who’ was in ‘Burma: ‘about ten, years: before: Symes: writes thus! : — “There is 
again i in, Rangoon 1 a class of men very useful to the stranger. They are a species ‘of broker or 
" exchange agent, and are called: professionally poiment (7 pioXimón ). - They receive and pay 
for their constitnents. In thia way one avoids: being cheated_in the quality. and weight of 
silver. It-is necessary to take great care to reoord documenta, and to-do it ina manner thet 
, ‘they cannot be counterfeited. ‘Ls poimeats'+,take one, per, opot. of-all the sums.in their 
. charge and are responsible for. their fall distribution, which they certify by. receipts for thu 
l sums they have paid away," Hloueat, then; ian de hal a small ee of the an of 
1he brokers. Ee : 

' They naturally do ioma kigi in the oyes of f the old travellers. In 1796 we find 
Cox (Burmhan Hinpire, p. 12). congratulating, himself that, when he wenb to, yiew the great 
” pagoda at Rangoon, he found that the “ poyseA or sircar" had a house close by, and: so gave 
him @ good view of the plage and people unmolested. ar dox 


f We hear of ‘them from time to Aime hen Huropesn merchants. mee banga in, Barina 
"and Pega, aud Yale's quotations i in. Hobson-Jobson, 5. ». Tarega, are so fully to the point in 
: bis, connection, that i give them here in full ;.— “ This- (word £areg1) representa a word. for a 

5roker (or person analogous t9 the Hong merchgnta of Cauton in former days) in Pogu, ï An. the 
days of ita prosperity. Tho word is from „South {udia. We hava iu. DEN ME “ tho 
oocupation of a broker;" Tamil, tarugsni, u a broker." à 


“1588. — Sono in Pega otto sensari del Rp che si ohiunano Tarege i acai sono obligati 
ci far vendete tutta le meroantie — - per il prezzo- corrente. — Oes. .Foelerici, ta “Rimasiv, 


Bü 395, QUPD" ‘ a PN ] 
7 mE 1583. —E se TOE EA ois s Gan dol p EAEE per non pagar si aa dalla 
città, o si ascondesse, il Tarrect e pbligato pagar Jes lai. | — I Tere cosi si demandáno i 


e 


,reusari. —- -Gv Balli, f. 107v, 108. ju : ; nS 
vat "41587. — There are in Pegu eight brokers, whom iss call Tareghe, "whioh &ro bouhd to 
zl] your goods at the price they be woorth and you give | them for their labour two ‘in the 
Irundred: and they. ‘be bound to make your,-debt. goody. bevaso sgo soll your marchandises 
"upon their word. — E. Fitch in- Hakluyt, it 893." "t i 


'- mus Dao bua n Years’ th Ara, aa p. tn, as ca DasHadlar dim of directo, ‘Something of 
ths same «yatum must have existed in Portuguese'India in ths'early Séventoeath Oentüry. Bes Pyrerd de Laval's 
_ acoounts of she cherafes (qifa) of Goa Hak. Svo.. HL; Vol, Hz pp. 37%, “Part of the H, L’ Oonipany” s ovtabliah. 
„mat at Madras in 1711 was “ wo Essay Mast»ra, both at 120 L per An.” -Lookyor, & J: Trads, p» 14, : 

- 4 Toux; Pao, Vol IL.p. 10: mee also Hunter, Jega, p. 85, who was in Rangoon the year befo-e Flonest. 

4T -Qox, or rather his son and editor, is one of the most perfect ooinars of words among tude Europeu writers. 
Taus, poyzah as &bové becomes polsah at p 179; and‘ poizat or ehroff ” atp. 186. : 

i There ia a word (arr, constantly used by British merchants in Slam and Burine in the Béventeenth Oentary, 
bot not-erplafied in-Yale, whith seems t9 be oorindoted with taraja. Ie meant a written license ‘to trade, or aa 
Hamon Gibbon-quaintly puts it ' tarress or lrhs Patonti."? Bee Anderson, Siam. pp. Od, 113, 117, IM, 195, 137, . 
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There was edpady a custom of the same description prevalent i in Siam until quite lately, 
for in Sir Henry Parkes’ “Agreement” consequent on Sir John Bowriug's Treaty of 1585 
with Siam, we find in the ^ Schedule of taxes qn garden-ground, plantations, and other landa” 
the following Section: — “ Bixty , conries are levied per tical as expenses of testing the quality 
of the silver on all sums paid as taxes under the the long assessment. Taxes peid under the 
annual asscasment are exempted from this charge.” Again under “ Customs Regulations” we 
find a Section :— ‘The receiver of duties may take from us merchants two salungs per catty 
of eighty ticals for testing the money paid him as duties," 


Horace Browne, in his Account of the District of Thayetmyo, a high authority on all matters 
connected with Burma and its people, however, ( p. 00), agrees with Symes as to the honesty 
of the old brokors, for he writes :— " Produce brokers were licensed. They were to take one 
per cent. on the value of the goods sold from the seller and the same from the buyer, and one 
half of the amount reai'sed by them they had to pay in as Government revenue. This Govern- 
mental supervision of brokers was an institution well suited to the requirements of the country, 
and its abandonment on the British side of the frontier is one of the points in which our 
administration contraste unfavourably in the eyes of the people with that of tho Native 
Government, Under the Native Government dishonesty or peoulation on the part of a broker 
was almost unknown, and on the raro ocasions when it did occur was easily detected and 
punished. Under the British Government ignorent people from the interior are frequently 
victimised by men who eet themselves up as brokers on the river-bank.” 


It must be remembered, however, that Burney got his information from personal erpe- 
rience and observation, whereas Symes spoke from slight experience and Browne perforce heard 
only the statements of persons, who were, as likely as not, laudatores temporis acti, 


The ways of Chinese money-ohangers and brokers in similar ciroumstanoes are well illus- 
trated by Huc,9? nho haa no hesitation in setting them all down as rogues. According to their ` 
customer, they cheated in weight .if they valued fairly, and they cheated in valne if they 
weighed fairly ; or they weighed fairly and valued fairly, but cheated the country bumpkin in 
‘calculating. But'Huc does not lay it to their charge that they doctored the silver, as we 
shall see below that the Burmese did, though he tells us & story to shew that this was at any 
rate sometimes dons. 


M. Rocher, a French Tongking official, writing in 1890," tells us much the same story 
of the Yünnan traders, Hoe says that the silver tael is the currency of the country, but that the 
quality of the silver and the ourrenoy varies with each place, At “ Mong T'ze "' the tael 
weighs 0-087 grammes and is 8 per cent. higher in value than that of Yünnanfu, 10 per cent. 
better than that of Shanghai and abont 1:45 less than that of Canton. Aud he then goes on 
to say that, “It is difficult to give a weight with mathematical exactness.M Every dealer has 
two methods of weighing, according as he pays or receives. The difference butween the two 
varies several points in the tael!” 


Gouger, in bis own inimitable manner, gives a graphic, and for the present discussion 
instructive, &cooant of his first dealings at the Burmese Court, at p. 41 of his Prisoner in 
Burmah. The date must have been sometime in 1823 or 1823. After explaining how the 
various ladies about the Court had eaoh taken from bis bales what. she fancied, he writes :— 
." Bo far.everything went on agreeably, but now came the painful duty of telling each of the 
Fait purchasers how much she had to pay, and the still more diffloult ane of assessing the 
value of the gold and silver she presented for payment. The king’s command, however, must 
$$ SS 


«9 Bowring’s Siam, VoL IJ. pp. 245, 247, H Nat, IIl. Library Ed., Vol. IL p, 114 ff. 
V Toung Pao, Vol. I. p Bl. 


n pr. Vorderman, writing in 1800, on Chinese apothecaries’ weights in Batavia, remarks, after giving some 
yaluable anid remarkable instances, on the total want of uniformity in them, Tow Pao, VoL L p. 180 £. 
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bə obeyed. Each lady must again be paraded in turn to make payment for what she had 
teken, His Majesty remained to see fair play and entered into the spirit of the trafficking, 
leughing hoartily at every dispute which subsequently occurred. Scales and weights were 
mow introduced, but this I could not stand. My amour propre rebelled ‘against it, — I insisted 
o2 making over this part of the play to Shwai-ee (Shwé 1, a Musalman servant with a 
Furmese name). I professed my ignorance of the touch of gold and the face of silver, an 
nzowal that no doubt relieved the apprehonsions of the ladies, who were looking for & 
grasping creditor, and who, with all thoir good-humonred smiles, were not tree from a spioe of 
avarioe, or it might be only a love of bargaining. Never was aman so baited as the poor 

Xalabaree (the servant). Whenover he gave his honest opinion of the value of the gold, he 
was instantly assailed, aocused of cheating, threatened, coaxed, bullied and called very hard 
names. When I was appealed to, I always gave judgment in favour of the lady, for finding 
that the gentlo creatures were, by their own unbiassed and voluntary assessment of prices, 
paying five and aix times as much as the goods cost, I conld well afford to be generous. The 
easy indifference I manifested in submitting to what they, knew to be attempts at imposition 
giined me high favour, while it conferred also perhaps the character of a groen-horn.— 
Y'ith all their eagorness to take petty advantages, honesty was enforced in the main and 
no one was allowed to evade the payment of her debt, ns TUE pub up his gold and 
s lyer into bags." 

P Mr. Gouger's subsequent difficulty was that, "nm amassed thus a weight of silver and 
gold equal to about £8;000, he could neither legally transport the metal itself, nor goods repre- 
santing its value, out of the country, except by bribing officials, but’he notes that the bribing, 
taough heavy, was worth a merchant's while, considering the prices paid for goods imported 
(5. 64 f.). 

'Imust clinch my evidence by a passage from a book bya well known Burmese 
viter, Maung Boh Wah. It isin English and is entitled, The Outward Man and the Inward 
Max Atp. 55, the writer gives a reminiscence of his childhood, which is of the first 
importance for the present subject :— “I remember when I was a child, how I hoped to see my 
father come back from his trading tour, and my mother from the bazaar, where she went only 
once à week, orsometimes twice, and bronght provisions sufficient for a week, Wo had no 
copper or silver coins then as you bave now (writing for his grand-children), and with which the 
present-day children know how to buy and sell. In those days it was not every grown-u 
person that knew how to properly assay lumps of silver, which were more or less impure 
and which were then in current uso. Some are preserved in the Phayre Muscat here 
(Rangoon).” 

That travellora had to be habítually cautious as to —— bullion, we have many 
instances, of which the following is a fair example. Dr. Richardson, in his Jomrnal of a 
Pourth Mission to the Interior of the New Settlements tn tho Tenasserim Provinces, iu 1886,4 
writes of the Ménd State; and says: — “In the meantime he (the military commander) sent 
me for current expenses 48} ticals (ealled 50) of coarse silver, or Rupees 82}.” This shews 








E At p. 68 he says that the poople ‘came with begs of silver and gold in bullion to pay for their purchases," 

= A remarkable book bya remarkable man. He wasn leading member of an ardent sect of Chrishans in Rin 
goon, who have, with an independence of spirit and thought very notable in tho conditions, worked out for thom- 
oclrea, and formed without extraneous aid, a dogma and ritual of their own quite worth study. Maung Bah Wah 
vary kindly prosented mo with the hterature of the Bect, and I hope some day to give an aooount of ii Tho 
ongin of the Sect is explained in “ A Sbetement of the True Oase," 1886, in Bnglish. Its ideas are contained in The 
Lord's Supper, Pwads, 1987 ; The Lord's Dey, Üb?kal, 1883; The Fellowship of the Apostles, Thintpicdjint, 1888; 
Lymans, 1863 ; New Spiritual Songs, 1887. All these books are in Burmese. 

55 T have gathored in conversation with Maung Bah Wah that they were presented by himself and were speci. 
mens of agwiln, a specio of mlrer currency to be described in its proper place later on. 

A House of Commons, Part, Papers, No. 240 of 1869, p. 124, 
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that this cautious traveller both weighed and valued the silyer presented, as:& matter of 


- é6ourse.57 


- 


Y ule, Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. I. P. olvi. incidentally proves that the difficulties 
created by a bullion ourronoy are a very old story in Eastern lands, and has a most interesting 
quotation from Pliny, shewing that nearly two thousand years ago the more intelligent 
rulers of the Far Mast were quite alive to the value of an exact curreney, though 
unable to secureit. “We had an opportunity of more oorrect.information in the reign of 
Claudius, when ambassadors came from the, Island (Ceylon). A freedman of Annius Plocamus, 
who had farmed the oustoms of the Red Sea from the Imperial Exchequer, after sailing round 
Arabia, was driven- by storms past Carmania, and on the fifteenth day made the port of 
Hippnri (in Ceylon) Here he was entertained by the king with kindness and hospitality for 
six months ; and when he learned to speak the language, in answer to the .king's quostions, 
told him all about Cæsar and the Romans, Nothing that the king heard made such a wonder- 


‘ful impression on him as the opinion of the exactness of our (Roman) dealings, which he 


formed from seeing, in some Roman money that had been taken, that the coins were all of the 
same weight, though the heads upon them shewed that they had been struck by different 
princes.” 53, f ; . i 

In 1836, Dr. Bayfield, Assistant Resident at Ava, was sent on a journey from Ava to the 
Assam frontier, and the observations of this highly-qualified observer give us a fair insight ` 
into the monetary system of a country having a lump ailver currency of fluctuating 
intrinsic value. Throughout his Report® he uses the tickal, to denominate:a fixed weight of 
the metal and to estimate payments in cash, Thus we find him (p. 138) saying, “ the monthly 
duties of the chokey (oustom-house) average about seventy ticala, of which forty go to’ the 
Queen and the remaining, thirty are divided amongst the oustoms officer and his followers,’ 


' But that the quality of the silver entered vitally into all fiscal oaloulations, the quota- 


tions below will shew. ; M 


(Page 158.) “This district was ordered to furnish 25 men for the Myéwnun’s deputation, 
and was therefore called upon for 25 vias of silver (one viss equals 100 tickals), each man being 
supposed to receive one viss for his services. This sum is collected from the district at the rate 
of two or three ticals per house, more or leas, until the amount is paid. Before the men: get 
it, however, it is refined down to about 70 to 75 tickals, previously deteriorated to 50 per cent, 
money! The Government officers-keep the reminder, ^ > "Rodi doa CRURA 


I gather thatthe Government collection was in ywotnt, or standard silver,® and 
that by 50 per cent, silver is meant 50 per cent. of that standard. The next quotation supports 
this idea (p. 2C8 f.) : — '*This evening an officer of the Wuntho forco, a "poor old man, 
61 years of age, applied to me- for some cough medioine, Hoe complained bitterly against the 
Myówun, who had struck him for presuming to intercede for his men against a demand for tivo 


Bo Pegolotti, in advising travellers and merchants of his day (early XIVth Oent. A. D.), saya: —‘! You may 
reokon tho sommo (ingot of silver) to be worth five golden florins (ducats)” and so on, He is always cautious :— 
"you may reckon;" “you may oaloulgte," See Yule, Cathay, Vol. II. p. 208 ff. Yule, op. cit., bas a number of 
roforenoes to the use of gold and silver by weight in the XIIth end XIVth Cent, A. D. ell over the Astatio 
Continent: VoL L pp. cxoix., ooxix., olxx. : Vol. IT. pp. 584, 586, 590. : 

95 The following note in the Athenowm, No. 8442, Oct. 14, 1893, p. 615, shows that the working of the human 
mind has in this mattor been every where and at all times tho same :—Tho place oalled the *' steelyard ” (in London) 
dorivod its name undoubtedly from stiliard, a corruption (through stalier, stadierc, stadera, statera) of craryp, the 
rtamlard ooin, Just as the Kasterlings introduced sterling money, so also they introduced the system of weighing by 
the alatera, tho sterling penny, the standard coin of spéoific value and definito woight.” 

M Ses Bengal Govt. Belections : Hill Tracts between Assam and Burma, 1872, pp. 194-245. 

© Th was the usual oustom in his day. Thus, in 1885, Oapt. Hannay, op. cit., p. 103, remarks that “tho 
price of the common or mixed amber is 24 tionls a vis, or Ra. 4 por 1j sear.: which must be taken to be merely a 
rough oalculation of relitive valuoa, Buyfeld, p. 148, values, ın 1838, 120 tiokals at Ra. 150. Watson, in 1885, had to 
woigh out 8} rupees as the equivalent of 6 tiokals in the Shan States, Records, Govt, of India, Balween Survey, p. 21. 

a Yicctwi wilver will bo dosaribed under ita appropriate head later on. 
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tickals per man, which the Mydwan had this day ordered to be assessed. This is the third 
demanc that has been made upon them, and considering the exceesive price of provisions 
(4 to 5 tickals per basket (of rice) ), it does seem, even for Burma, somewhat unjüst, At 
Mogaurg three tickels, at Maingk'un two, and here two, making from the whole force, say 
1,500 who pay, out of the 2,000 mon, 10,500 tickals. It is true, that with the money thus 
collected the troops are furnished with rice, but it is probably at the rate of 500 per cent, above 
what they themselves buy it at, and above what the Myôwun actually pays for it. The peouliar - 
beauty and refinement of the transaction is that the money is paid out of the sum each 
man received for his services on the present mission, end although they were. paid in silver 
varying from 26 to 60 per cent. alloy, the Myéwan’s asscesment musy be made in ruetnee 
(ywetnt ), nearly equal to rupee silver.''cà ‘ 

Tha ways of this exemplary Burman official under the late dynasty are thus clearly 
explainsd to us. His oecort received something under 40 % of the pay collected for them in the 
first traasaction. Of standard silver each man had received in fact 40 tickals at the outside 
and of this the Myéwun had extracted from him before the journey was half through 7 tickals for 
food, for which the My&wun had paid about lj tickals. So that his personal profits at that 
stage hed amounted to 654 % on the original transaction. It is hard to believe that any “ pey- 
master-general” of forces could make such profita, were the facts not stated in the matter-of- 
fact dia-y of an eye-witnesa. T ; 

As to the disastrous effect this partioular official’s exactions had locally -on occasion, Bay- 
field tels us (p. 164) that the people of Yenkà had to pawn their cattle in order to meet-them. 


In estimating revenue, Bayfield usually states tho sum simply in visst? and 
ccoasioaally in “vias of silvor." The silver he meant was evidently yweini, as he says (op. - 
ctl, p. 230):— “ The total amount of revenue received last year was 220 viss of silver, equul 
to abou; 25,000 rupees.” This would make a tickal worth about one rupee and & seventh, 
shewing this estimate to be in terms of ywefnd.. Similarly, he estimates large payments in 
vies and “ viss of silver :” thus, at p. 163, he puta the cost of a monastery at 95 viss, and at 
p. 224, part of the price of a Kachin Ohief's bride at a “ viss of silver" But when talking 
of commercial prices he is sometimes careful to state the quality as well as the weight 
of silver: thus, in Khyangdaung iu 1836, rice sold at 50 tickals of 25 %, to 30 % money per 
100 basEets ( p. 158), and'paddy sold in the Bhamo market at 15 tickals of 10 A, Bilver per 
100 basketa ( p. 280). These suma I take. to be respectively worth iu existing rupecs about 
Ra. 89 aad Ra. 13, the latter a price whioh would make a modern Rangoon rice-miller’s fortune 
in a single year. i "E - 

Horace Browne, Accownt of the District of Thayetmyo, in giving (pp. 95 fE., 101 £., 107; 111) 
a desorir tion of the revenue in Burmese times from 1788 to 1852, not only says that the revenue 
waa paid in gweini, but gives several calculations of the value in rupees of revenue stated in 
visa of &lver, and these calculations shew that it was paid in yweini. And they, moreover, 
prove that the ways of Dr. Bayfleld's Myéwun were not confined to that official, as tho following 
interesting quotation from Gen. Browne's observations (p. 108) "will sufficientiy show :— 
“The irterference of the offlcials with the standard ourrency (in King Pagan’s time, 1846 to 
1852), ard weights of the country causod universal alarm and dissatisfaction. Tho revenue 
had always been paid in “rwetnes” (5 % alloy) silver, The standard now was raised and 20 
to 80 per cent. extra was demanded on the plea of this gilver being of too low a. valuo. Tho 
revenue collectors, moreover, now claimed the right of attaching pieces of lead to the royal 
standard weights which were used in receiving revenge." i Í 

€ Yers is 85 X of Burmese pure mlver and modern rupee silver is 90} X. In Bayfield’. timo it waw probably 
EC Op att pp. 164, 168, 176, 185 : and pp. 157, 230, So does Crawfurd, Siam, throughout his book, in oattios and 
picula. See pp. 391, 579, eto. 


Coe ee ene yet nt. : , 
€ Eithir peroentage would have raised the quality beyond the purest allrer tho Burmese could make] 
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Practises of this description seem to have been habitual with the Burmese, for Clement 
Williams, Through Burma to Western China, p. 86, tells the following tale :— “I also learned 
from the Chinese (at Bhamo) that the mines in the Burman-Shan territory, which were formerly 
worked by the Chinese, who paid duty tothe Burmans, had for some time been left unworked, 
in consequence of the oppression of the Burmese superintendents. These mines yield'a rich 
argentiferous lead, from which silver can be readily extracted, and are said to be oesy of 
access. For the same reason, gold -was little sought after, — a fortunaté find being 
always exaggerated and made an excuse for plunder by the officials, Even turning up the 
~ground in the old city was not safe, if anything rare or valuable was found, An inhabitant of 
the old city of Pagan, for example, came upon five vessels of gold with twelve thousand 
rupees, for which an equivalent in the new gold was ordered to bé given by the King; the 
money was sent from the treasury, but very little of it reached its proper owner, as the 
Afyowoon, on varions pretences, managed to secure the lion’s share.” 

Badly, however, as the Government officials behaved in the instances above quoted, the 

~ Chinese are shewn to have behaved worse not long previous to 1844; witness Huc's state- 
ment that the tributary Tartar princes had on one memorable occasion received their pensions 


payable in gold in ingots of copper gilt.© 





^ 








b. 
'Valuation by Weight. ’ 

I have already had reason to refer to payments in tickalsand vise, 4, e., by weight, when - 
discussing the effect of an uncoined currency on pecuniary transactions, I now propose to 
consider the point in greater detail. - . ; i i 

There. is a distinçt st&tement as to valuation by weight in the remarks of a writer who 
was in Rangoon in 1782 (Hunter, Pog, p. 85) :— * The principal money of this country is 
silver, which is not coined, but paid by weight. The smalleat denomination .is, the fyeal ; 
one hundred Tyoals make one Viss ; dnd thego are used in weighing goods as well as money,” 

In continuation of this evidence, we find that during the War of 1824, Burmese property 
was apparently valued by British offüoers and others in tiokals : vids Wilson's Documents 
/lustrative of the Burmese War. Thus, in No, 85, desoribing the papers taken in the entrenched 
position of the Burmese on the 15th December, 1824, (p. 102 ff.), he gives all sorts of ourions 
information about the Burmese Genere] Mahå Bandula,9 Among other papers, a letter was 
found, addressed to him, which acknowledged the receipt of “ 1,000 tickals per order of Mah 
Bandola,” A paper was also found describing a number of the general's private expenges, 
This paper is full of remarkable old Anglo-Indian words, and from amongst the items I selecs 
the following as interesting in many ways :— 

* Leaves for choppertng Bundoolah’s howse ... — ... — ... Tickals 1 


pawn for Bundoolah se — .. PI isane "avs i 
betel for do. we - T ns ore 1 
a pot for Bundoolah to bath (sio) in ee une - one "1 


paddle, bridle, eto.!9 sve 


Wat. Ill, Library Ed., Vol. II. pp. 336, 229. 

*! Maloom, Trasele, Vol. IL p. 300, distinctly states the seme thing in 1985. Three ‘ oyolinta’ going round the 
world wrote to the Oaloutta Englishman (Ooh 13, 1897, p. 5) from acroas the Burmo-Chinese border : —" The manner 
in which we proceeded was to have drafts on Chinese firms in various towns, From these firms no were able to obtain 
nuggets of silver. The nuggats we carried with us, and in every village we sold them by weight in exchange for ‘eash.’ 

€ See also Two Tears in Ava, pp. 195, £01, 245 f., and Alexander, Pravels, p. 21, Laurie, Pegu, p. 55, has a con. 
fused reference to the same ideas in the War of 185%, when he writes of Rangoon '— “ Juvenile money-changerm, as 
they sat, gare a rupoc an oooaziongl ring, tossing it with the air of men wellup in their businews: they reoeire one 
ges or three pie — the fourth of an ounce or three half-penoe — for changing a rupee,” 

For this title, soe Phoyre, Hist. of Burma, p. 288, and Bjgandot, Life of Gaudama, Vol. IT. p. 80, ` 

Y? Ina list on p. 104 of propeity oapturod, whioh had belonged to Bandula, we find:—"'sflrer Taloe 1, silver 
Kitorah 1, allror Pook Dawn 1, aflver Pawn box 1, A rod Ungurka, 4 or 5 plain Pucholca (p'aa^t), a brondeloth 
Unudder, 3 Cheek (P check) Paoholes, Dhootloe." . 


- wee wes s 19 
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Again in No. 174 (B). — Deposition of John Laird, Heq. (a prisoner among the Burmese), 
ve have (p. 228) a clear instance of money valued merely as weight ;7 there being at that 
time no coinage whatever: — 


“Q. Did you go up (to Ava) in chains P 
A. No, I paid a bribe of 60 &icals to the commander of the war boat sent from Ava to 
convey me and was excused. 


Q. With what offence were you charged ? 


A. With none whatever that I am aware of. I was simply told that the King had called 
me. Fifty men came to my house to put me in irons. I said, ‘ Don't put me in irons, I will 
mmke you a present, They demanded 600 ticals, and were finally satisfied with 00." 


Mr. Laird also stated he never paid by retail more than one tical a viss for pickled tea, 
ard describing the ransom peid by or for the prisoners he stated it all in ticals (pp. 226 ff.), 
Navertheless in valuing Siamese sugar we find :— 


“Q. What was the price of this sugar in the market of Ava P 
A. From 80 to 86 sicca rupees’? the 100 viss, or 865 lbs. avoirdupoise (sic) "" (p. 226). 


At p. 238 ff., is the deposition of “ Agha Mahomed,” a merchant, who (on p. 239) states that 
a bounty of 150 ticals was given to the Burmese Army because the King saw that the English 
, pad their troops monthly and considered that, this was the reason they fought so well.” “But 
fow troops obtained” this bounty. 
In the Appendix to Wilson's work we find revenue and fines stated simply in tiogls.'4 
E. g, Document No. 21, p. xlv., says: — “ The taxon the Karians (Karens iu the Basspin Distriot) 
was rated at about 18 ticala annually per plough or yoke of buffaloes, — the total produoe of this 
was about 45,000 ticals." On p. xlvi. it is stated that '' the revenue on law proceedings was 
dixided between the Government and the local authorities, and the latter not unfreqüently were 
obl ged to contract for their proportion. They sometimes had, however, to pay instead of 
recsiving, sud in case of robbery, where the offenders were not seoured, the head men of the 





Tl There are several passages in De Morga’s Phikippine Islands shewing that the early Spanish merchants 
valced money by weight as often as by quantity of coin. N. .,'' The galloon Santo Tomas, whioh was expected from 
Ner Spain, with the silver of two years belonging to the merchants of the kingdom.”’ (Hak. Roh, Ed., p. 170). 
Thi: was in 1578. On the Sth April in the next year the Spanish Captain, Francisco de Ibarro, when his ship, the 
Buez Jesus, was seized by the Dutoh, threw all his specie overboard, and all that was taken by the Dutch was 
“in the pilot’s hose, where thére was a little bag with just a pound of gold" (p. 177). In 1603 Governor Pedro de 
Acutha, gavo some mandarins from China ‘ʻa fow presents of silver and other articles" (p. 290), In describing the 
curfus local custom of full, half, and quarter and joint slaves, De Morga says, p. 209, that ‘the common price of a 
(oom plese) slave usually is (c. 1609) at the most ten tacls of fine gold, which are worth eighty dollars (Spanish).”’ 
At p. 994, he says that barter of one thing for another was the usual way of trade, and ‘‘ sometimes a price intervened 
which waa paid in gold according to the agreement made,” 

Anderson, Siam, quotes many passages from English mercantile documents shewing that the Bnglish also in the 
Seventeenth Century valued money by weight :— e. g., p. 143 f., Capt. Barkin of the Pateni Merchani, mado a claim - 
in 1678 of '* 1,100 tioals of ready money.” In the eame year Mr. Sanger, the factor'in Siam, received an advance of 
“(900 cattees of silver from the Kiug" (p. 144). See also pp. 100 f., $80. 

T2 That the term “rupes” wasan exceedingly vague one, is graphically pointed out by Mr. Gouger, Prisomer in 
Bura, p. 296, where be shews that a memorandum, attached to tho Treaty of Yandaboo (1045), stating that the 
term “rupes” in the Treaty meant sices, i. e., Bengal rupees, and not Madras rupees, was due to his advice, and 
made a difference of Ra. 70,000 on the whole agreement in favour of the East India Company, owing to the sicca 
rupee being worth 64 to 7 per oent, more than the Madras rupee. The mistake arose of omitting to define the term 
from -he British officers drafting the Treaty coming from Bengal, whereas the only rupees known to the Burma Gor- 
ernment was the Madras rupee, I ought to remark, however, that the additional article to the Treaty says nothing 
about sicos or Madras rupees. See Wilson, Documents of the Burmess War, No. 170, n. 210, 

TE Gouger, Prisoner in Burma, p. 170, says the amount was 100 tlokale, equal £12, 

% In Quedah (Kors or Kala) the Ohinese found in 618-906 A. D., that "as taxes the people pay a little silver: ” 
Indo-China, Ind Series, Vol. L' p. 942. In Malacca, inlt16 A. D., Iribute was paid in '' taels of gold :” sp, cit. p. 943, 
Of. Gert. of India Records, Salween Survey, 1965, p. 7. 
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villages were punished by heavy fines, payable half to the State and half to the Viceroy. The 


chief punishment of all crimes was fine: 
assault without bloodshed, 30 ticals for adul 


as, 15 tioals for abuse withont blows, 80 ticals for 
tery, 20 per cent. for debt denied, from 100 to 500 


ticals for murder and gang robbery, although they were sometimes capitally punished,” 


. At p. lx. in Document No. 26 pearls in Tenasserim are valued in tloals, whereas in 
Mergui we find that as early as 2nd Maroh, 1836, an Officer reporting that the tical 


had been superssded by the rupes.” 


In Document No. 83 is a long account of money dealings with Siam in 1827 at 
p. Ixxxiii, ff., from which we gather that “the Siamese tionl, as assayed lately at the Caloutta 
Mint, is worth one sicca rupee and aboni three annas and a half. The sicca rupee is not current 
in Biam, but the Spanish dollar’ is very readily received — at the usual market rate of six and 


a half selangs.” At the caloulations given, 
tioals to 1 dollar. iy i” 


dollars and ticals on these pages work ont to 1:025 


But on p. Ixxxvii. we have an exceedingly interesting note as to methods of dealing with 
a ourronoy without coinage. Opium in Siam was contraband at that date, and “the penalty 
of late years has been forfeiture of the opium, with a fine of elght times the weight in 


silver.” 7 . : 


Mrs. -Leonowens, authoress of those somewhat inflated books, Stumese Harem Life, and 
English Governess at the Stamese Court, aid who- was in Bangk6k from 1862 tq 1869, gives 
several instances, interesting because unconacionsly introduced, of the way in which the cur- 
renoy was regarded in her time. In Harem Life we find, at p. 20, that “a reward of twenty 
caties (about 1,500 dollars)” is offered for a runaway girl, and at p. 40 that these * twenty caties” 
had been expended in artioles for the use of priests. - Here we see weight used for money, 
and by a chanoe note that the metal was silver.?* . ji = 


Dr. Anderson; Mandalay to Momien, p. 90, mentions thata Kachin SdbwA demanded “two 


bushels of rupeos" as the price of an escort, At p. 482, he notiood that the only way of 


. making & Kachin Ohief grasp-the amount 


of silver in a sum of ten thousand rupees was by 


telling him that he would receive “three basketfuls of silver,” 


Writing a few years previously, Olement Williams (Throwgh Burma to Western China, p. 50)! 
statea that he found a man washing gold at Singd, near Mandalay, and the payment of this 
man by weight of silver comes out rather curiously : — “ The digger, who was old, &omewhat 
surly and not at all eager, said that he'did not earn more than a moo (threepence) a-day, and 
he only worked because the Governor wanted gold for presentation to his Majesty.”. A md is 


updos of a tickal, which Williams valued 


at half-a-crown in silver, 


In Boott's Administration Report af the Northern Shán States. for 1892-8, in the remarks, - 
p. 16, on the North Hsen Wi (Theinni &ocording to customary European spelling): ‘State, 
there is & rough treaty of peace between the Ohinese, Kachius dnd Shins, which well 
illustrates the mode of dealing with méney and of valuing it; ‘It appears that-there was a 
compact in Kun Löng, drawn up many years ago, according to the terms of which the Chinese, 


E e e 
T5 In 1843 the rupee sooms to have been well understood, for Winter in his intelligent and well illustrated book, 


A Trip to Rangoon in 1843, says that" the charge for a passage in a Burmese boat from Rangoon to Ava was then only 


about two rupees,” ` . 


Tt Being thé money then current im Penang, Quedah, Singapore, eto, Bee Orawfurd, Siam and Ooohin- China 
Chaps. I., IL, and XIX. ı also in Cochin. China, «ee op. oif. pp. 225, 517° 58d! The torm dollar is used also in the greas 
Treaty witn China of 1942, Boe Herstlett’s Treaties and Tori fs, China, p. 7. Taels are not mentioned in Treaties till 
1858. Bee op. cit. pp 77, 91, ahd we seem to have again reverted to dollars in Treaties in 1885, op. cit, p. 100; and 


to have stuck to that denomination ever ainoe, 


‘ K sot aE 
T' Bo in Java at the time of the T'ang Dynasty of Ohina (618-906 A." D.) the pay of troops and the prios of girls 
in marriage was ostimated inlump gold. See'Indo-China, Sud Berlos, Vol I. p. 143. , 2 

T -Beo also op. olf. pp. 61, 68, 959, At p. 103 a reference seams to be made clearly to ^ tloals of gold,” there called 
" pisoes of gold,” and to & ratio of 16 tò 1 between gold and silver, See, too, Siamese Court, pp. 106 £., 108, 193, 
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Kaolins and Shans were to live in amity and unite against whichever party broke the peace. 
The penalty for failure to obey the terms of the agreement was to be & mule-load of 
mon3y, one pannier full of gold and the other full of silver. The Kachina broke the 
treaty by fighting, the Shins by refusing to fight, and the Chinamen are equally indignant with 
both,”* all the more because thore i is not the remotest chance of recovering the fine` from either 
Kachina or Shins.” 


Further on, “at p. 25, in the remarks on the Wild Was, the author dta (on, with regard to the 
custcm of these peoples of propitiating their spirits by offerings of human heads, that “heads 
may be bought by unlucky or indolent villages. The prices run from two rupees (no doubt 
tickals) weight of silver for the head of a Lem, who is as easily killed as a puppy-dog, to a 
coup.e of hundred for unusual or fashionable heads,” 


In 1888 an exceedingly interesting and ethhologically valuable . communication was 

‘received by the Burma Government from the ‘ Lutt)™ on the subject of the power of a Burman 

Budchist to make à will. Eight cases of unquestionable wills were given, and from these I will 
now 2rooeed to shew how personalty in cash was -steted, 


Che oldest-will quoted in point of date was that of P‘aydtagi Say& Ù Mô, his titles of 
of P‘ayAtag (Pagoda-builder) and SayA (Doctor) shewing him to be a man of much considera- 
tion, and at any rate of some wealth, It is dnted 7th waning firat Ward, 1185, (B. E.; July, 
1823;, His property was practically in land, estimated according to the baskets of rice that 
could be sown on it. Part of this he wished to have realized, dnd accordingly it was sold to 
his scn. This sale is the only mention of currency in the will and runs thus :— '' Therefore. 
the rxe-land mentioned above, together with the trees on the ridges ofthe said field; is sold 
to my son Minshwádaungnarabu (a title) for 30 ticals of tamAtkas Milver.’@!- 


Che second will-quoted is dated 2nd waning Tófalin, 1222, (B, E.; Sept. 1860) and is 
that cf an old lady, the widow of the Yéjt Wun, an official, This will was upheld by both the 
civil and eooleaiastical authorities in the same year. It sets forth: — ‘I therefore bequeath 
to my eldest daughter Mt Pù 1 vies of gold, 3 viss of silver ornamenta, 1 necklace of large 
pearls worth 7 visas, and 1 ruby necklace worth 8 vias of silver ; to my son Maung Myàt Min, 
Ex-8 n Wundauk (offloial title), 1 viss of gold, 7 viss of silver ornaments, and 1 necklace of 
large pearls worth 5 viss of silver ; — to my youngest son, Maung P'ó Shwé, 1 viss of gold 
and tae . . . . fields bought with 10 viss of silver; and presented to Him, on the occasion 
of his ears being bored, during the lifetime of his father, the Xêjt Wun.” Taking the tickal at ` 
2s. 6a., and the gold value‘of silver atthe period at 16 to 1, we get a total amount of £925 as’ 
the velue of the property thus left. It will be observed that the money is all reckoned 
by waight, The silver was probably meant to be -ywefnt in quality 8 


The third will is dated 12th waxing Td®alin, 1924, (B. H.; Sept, 1862) and is that of the 
Món Sitkdjt (General). He deolares his personal property to consist of “gold, silver, rings, 
badges, clothes, eto." and proceeds- to dispose of it without mentioning specifo amounts, 
He alto sete forth that ‘‘my mother possesses property consisting of a piece of meyin peddy- 
land nalled /épadék, and an enclosure bought with her money." The words translated. 
“ peushtowhn her money?! are, however, in the original text, amt piss ‘mao yh wè Bho, 
t. 6, * bought with (my) mother’s property." ` g 





?! Chia roada very like the history of the treaty for the preservation of the Integrity of Donik in much more 
civilised timos and places. 

” Gouncil of State, maintained for a while after the annexation of Upper Burma, Is is the Lotod, Hlutdaw, ` 
oto., of writers on Burma. It is very disappointing that the Oustomary Law of the Chins, by Maung Tet Pyo, an old 
Government official, whioh was ritten in 1883, is useless i in the present connection, because it states all money 
values in B. A. P, : 

*! Ese post, where this quality of silver will be explained. ^ 

Iba fGen. were no Tae ue ammonite’ 98 visa ond 36 visas of silver. 
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Next comes a will drawn up in the 8rd waxing Wagaung, 1242, (B. E. ; 8th August, 1880) . 
by Sayéddjt (high official title) Ky! Maung Gal&, and in this we find rupees introduced. He 
says: — ‘The moneys (debts) owing to me shall be sued for, the oosts being equally borne 
by the co-heirs. Ifany of them cannot afford to bear the costs, and if a decree for the said 
moneys (debts) is obtained by the’remaining oo-heirs, the party bearing the costs shall deduot 
20 per cent, (ngu 100 ‘Iyin 20 bya ‘nék pyi ‘ma, deducting 20 in 100 silver) of the sum 
awarded, and the balance shall be equally divided amongst them all, The two diamond 
rings worth over rupees (ngwé, silver) 2,000 shall be sold, and the proceeds applied to the cost 
of copying palm-leaf MBB. at a cost of rupees (hyd?) 272, and presenting them to the Majtds 
Sadd (Bishop), after having these MSS. gilt in a proper manner. Tho balance I bequeath 
as follows :— To Shwé Ba, Rs. 200, Mt Pù, Rs, 200, Mt ‘Nin, Ra. 100, and Ma Minbd, ‘Rs. 100. 
The remaining money (s4wéntyd1) shall be devoted to my funeral expenses.” i ' 


There are two wills of 1884, that of the Pagan Minji (Minister) and of the widow 
of the Myinzüji Wun (official), The former is dated the 6th waning Wágaung, 1246, (B. E.; 
13th Aug. 1884): — “ On their (two little girls and a little boy) attaining their 17th year, my 
elder daughter shall give five pairs of gold wristleta, weighing 20 tioals, formerly worn by her, 
and 10 tioals of gold, 30 ticals in all, to Ma Kytdd, 20 ticals of gold to Sdbwiji (the boy, a 
title), and 20 tiosla of gold to Ma Ékyü, provided that the said legatees: live with my 
daughters, Shin Ma Jt and Shin Mà Pi and my younger brother, the Sayéddjt (an official). 
Should these children leave the household with their respective mothers, let them receive 
only ‘5 ticals of gold each. — If the aum of Rupees (ngw4) 5,480, advanced by me to 
purchase commissariat stores for the Royal troops, is repaid,™ Rupees 100 each shall be’ 
given to Shwé Nyun and Shin Hin¥a (both wives), I have given to Shwé Din, Shwé Nyun' 
and Shin Hin¥a earrings, neckl&cee, rings and money (agwé-myét).” i 

The latter is dated 5th waxing Tasaungmdn, 1246, (B. E. ; 4th Nov. 1884) and says :— 
“ My property, animate and inanimate, consisting of gold, silver, ornamenta, clothes, rice, and 
garden landa and Miing-lands, still remains. On my death my eldest son the Letpetyédd, ` 
ex-Wun of Kal Dónmy0, (an official), shall retain in his possession — a diamond ring valued . 
st Rupees (díágd, eoins) 1,000. — He shall also receive Rupees (ngwSdiagd, silver coins) : 
8,000, as an equivalent for the viss of gold,9 the emerald ring valued at Ra. 500 and the, 
ruby ring valued at Rs. 500, which were inoluded in the presents, — To my grand-daughter 
Kinkinjt I bequeath 20 tionls of gold — to Mà Dit 10 ticals of gold, — to my niooo Myadaung.. 
won dd (wife of the Myadaung Wun) Mà 86 Rupees (agwédiagd) 1.750 in Shwépaukpin 
Vh wge, and a peddy-field valued at Ra. 500 — ; 50 tioals of gold — shall be equally divided . 
between —. ” . . . 

Qf 1887 there are, three wills quoted. - First that of “Her Royal Highness, the wife of 
His kxoollency, the Pakàn Minjt, " dated 2nd waxing Tüfielin, 1249, (B, E. ; 18th Aug. 1987), 
who leaves everything to her adopted son: Maung P'ó Kan. This conservative lady goes bach . 
to the old system and describes her personalty as consisting of gold, silver, diamonds, eto.,. 
and debts.™ i 


` oop 
*5 Described as "ull young and will probably marry again. 


This is a delicious reference to the uncertainty of Royal repayments under the Kings of Burma. . 

** Thie is an exceedingly valuable statement, because it fixes the account rate of exchange between gold and ail- 
ver ; tists :—Ha. 3,000 — 1 vias or 100 ticals of gold ; 1 tical — 14 rupoe: therefore the ratio is 2,000 to 185 or 16 to 1, 
Horwrer, I think by 1884 the byét had oome to signify the weight of ihe Burmese silver coin (d¢ag4), whith is a tlà 
and nof a tickal : so that what is meant is that exobange betwoem gold aad silver was then $0 to 1, or somewhere | 
about the real rate of exchange, as understood in Europe. In Lower Burma diàgd has long meant a rupee: wide 
Bpearman's B. B. Gazetteer, 1870, Vol. I, p. 407: — “ The rupee (deug-ga, Ki, a olrouler Plece of metal, stamped," 
whether a coin or medal) is In universaluse," ^ —— - 

I paid this identical lady, om behalf of the British Government, a large sum in rupees 01 the Slet Maroh, 1888, 
for some property situated near what was then the East Gate of the Palace at Mandalay ; but quite lately I disocrered 
in conversation that al) knowledge of the old East Gate of the Palace itself had disappeared, an faras the ordinary 
British residents were concerned, by 1895 i. : . E , 
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The other two are by the same person, “ Her Royal Highness, Her Ladyship of the Western 
Palace, Queen of the Convener of the Fifth Synod (King Mindén),” who made two wills, dated, 
as a sign of the British supremacy, in dates A. D. and B. E. Both wills speak of rupees. 

- The first is dated, “ This day, the 13th February, 1887, of the Obristian Era (K'ayit*? 
Dekbayit 1887 ku P‘ep‘oy ld 12 yst) and 18th waning Tabódwà, 1249, B. E., and says:— 
* "he land now bequeathed measures 350 feet from east to west and 222 feet from north to 
south, and comprises masonry houses, kitchens, stables and trees situated thereon, the whole 
prcperty being valued at about Rupees (xgwédiag@) 40000." The second is dated, “This 
dar, the 28rd December, 1887, of the Ohristian Era (K‘aytt Dekhkayit 1887 Dtsimb‘a™_ld 23 
ys) and the 10th waning Py&$5, 1249, B. E.," and says: —‘ He (nephew) moreover gave me 
Bs. 815 (gwd 815 byàt) to defray the costs of a suit in which I had to establish my proprie- 
tary rights over my enclosure and lands.” © 

There is also & quantity of very valuable evidence on the valuation of property, eto., in 
later Burmese times of the same nature in Taw Sein Ko's Selections from the Records of the 
Histdew, 1889, which is unfortunately still untranslated from the original Burmese. 

The following quotation from Crawfurd's Ava, Appx., p. 27, will further throw much light 
on the practical methods of valuing property among the Burmese in pre-currency 

“ Registry and Conveyance of Land : — Year 1156, (1784 A. D.) 12th day of the increase 
of the moon Nat-dau, (Nadd, December) the Governor of Akharaing (Ak‘dyin, an old Burmese 
township" in the Rangoon District) and wife say, the mortgage of our inheritance of, and 
rightful authority over, the town of Akhzraing, from Moung Po Tan, let Meng Ohau 
Degcongnakyanten (a title) and wife receive — according to the saying of Governor B'hodaukalo 
(a title) and wife Me Aóng, the original mortgage of Moung Po To, amounting by weight of 
silver of 5 per cent, alloy, 650 ticals; also, law expenses in the redemption of the town, silver 
of tan per cent. alioy, 550 ticala. Also, in payment of old debts demanded, silver of 5 per cent, 
alloy, 185 ticals—on account of the Governor of the town Shwepyi Nantw’hathaongyan 
(P Prome) receives of silver, 25 per cent. alloy, by weight 808} ticels. Also an Atwongwun 
(Secretary of State) beneath the sole of the golden foot has a demand, to pay which, 
B’hedaukalo and Me Aong received silver, 25 per cent. alloy, weight 150 ticals: —the sums 
collectively amounting to 2,293} ticals : — the silver to B’hodaukalo and Me Aong, Meng Ohau 
Dagongnakyanten and wife pay, and purchasd the right of possession of the town Akharaing ” 

The mortgagor in this transaction, grandiloquently deacribed in the translation as 
"(cvernor,' signs himself by the much hambler title of Myô-thûgyt, or hereditary head of 
a township under a Governor, and it is clear from the deed that the mortgagee. paid his 
2,293] tickals in varying quantities of no less than three different standards-of silver, differing 
so nuch as to contain 5 per cent., 10 per cent., and 25 per cent.alloy, Oaloulation will shew that 
the amount of pure silver paid over was 1,784} tiokals: — this, taking the ourrency of the 
perisd to be yicein silver of 10 per cent. alloy athalf-e-crown a tickal,® amounts to a payment of 

3- Ohrisiisn 9*5 Februsry. 9 December. 

* Asan addition to the interesting dates above quoted, I may add that the signature to tho original dooament for- 
warding these wills runs thus:—Kinfwun Min} || 1868 k‘n t| M la 14 yet 11 1960 i| Mayda làzàni 15 yet ne, I! i e., 
Kinwzn Minji (Prime Minister), 14h May, 1898, 15th waxing Nayón, 1250 (B. M.). 

51 Bee Horace Browne's Transliteration of Names of Places in British Bubna, 1874, p. 21. 

£ Boe Symes, Ava, pp. 324, 503: Orawfurd, Ava, p. 440, At p. 444, however, he values it at two shillings only, 
Bee a.so Orawfurd, Siam, pp. 108, Sul. The author of Two Years in Ave, p. 90, makes the rupee go eight to the £ in 
18%, which seems, however, to be a mistake, unless he means by “rupee” & ''tokal of silver.” But at p, 195 hè 
mays that 100 tiokals equal £12, And at p, 201, 150 tickals equal noarly £90. Ai p. 990 he has another rate. Maloom, 
Travas, soos always to mix up the tickal and the rupee: Vol. IL. pp. 99, 118, 187. A cembary earlier than Bymes 
the tiskal weighed half-a-crown and was worth three and threspence: Loubère, Siam, H. T., Vol L p. 72. Book 
in 18€4 values tho tickal at half-a-crown: Temples and Elephants, p. 4 Wilson, Documents, Appx., p. lrrviii,, 
states that 1 tickal equals in sto rupees about Ra 2 as, 8} in 1827. Two Years iw Ava, p. $90, makes 1 iiokal 
equal sion Rs. 3 as, 5j, or 2s.8 d. Olemeni Williams, Burma to Western Okina, 1964, p. 38, makes a tickal equal 
24. 6d, 
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£288-2-0 sterling, But of course no Burman would think of making such a calonlation as 
this. . - MM l i 
_In making presents, the quaiity of the silver was discreetly- omitted, and merely the 
weight was given. Thus, in Symes, va, p. 498, we find the -hief Queen of King Béddp‘aya 
presenting the Governor-General with “a silver bor weighing 90 tackall, and a silver oup of 


11i taokall. Also another silver box weighing 44 tackall and another cup weighing 6 taokall, .- 
and two silvér trays, one weighing 66 tackall, the other 77," The ‘‘tackall” on this occasion A 


was “a little more than half an ounce,” as Symes tells us. 


From the Kalyagt (Pegu) Insoriptions, dated 1476, A. D.,? wo have some very interest- 
ing evidence on this head, as ib not only shews that at that time gold, silver and jewels: 


were valued ‘by weight, but also that the tiokel of ailver was then, as now, the standard 
of value.™ "EN 


King Dhammaohé of Pegu sent emissaries to Ceylon, and offered, among other things, 
to the Holy Tooth Relic, **a'stone alms-bowl, ombellished with sapphires of great value and 
having for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold weighing 50 phales ; an alms- 
bowl with stand and cover complete mado of gold weighing 60 phalas; a golden vase weighing 
30 phalas; a duodecagonal betel-box made of gold weighing 30 phalas; s golden relic-recep- 
tacle weighing 83 phalas.’ He also sent "for presentation to Bhüvanékabáhu, King of 
Sinhaladtpa (Ceylon) : — two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver ; two robies valued at 
480 phalas.” Also “200 phalas of gold were given to the emissaries for the purpose of 
providing the 22 ¢héras (monks) and their disciples with the “four Tequisites.” — . - ` 


Now, the PAli phala is the Saiskrit pala, for which the modern Barmese equivalent is 
b&D),™ a weight equal to'5 tickals (hyat), or 20 to the pékbd (vissa), 4. e., 20 to the viss. The , 


oli pala, however, as far ag I can at present calculate, was about half the modern 64(0), or 
weight of 5 tickals.* : 


That the old priesta of Burma intended to caloulate weights in the old familiar 


Indian style of pala and tula, whatever weights they may have meant by these denomina- ^ 


tions, is clear from the statement in the same Kalyani Inscriptions, that Kihg Dhammachétt 


presented to the chéHya at Tigumpanagara, i. e. to the Shwédagón Pagoda at Rangoon, “a ’ 


large bell made of brasa, weighing 8,000 zulds."9? Taking the tuld at about 145 os. troy, te, 
about 10 lbs. av., we get the weight of this bell to be abont 11 2/5 tons, A weight, I may 


suy, more than doubled by the Mahighaņta, or Great Bell, of the same Pagoda, cast in 1842 by't! 


King Piråwadi, and usually said to weigh over 25 tons, while King Béddp‘aya’s (1781-1819) 
bell at Myingun weighs about 80 tons,” ` , 


— " T - = — e 


93. Anie, Vol, XXIL p. 41. 

9 In 1496 A, D. and 1618 A, D., wo find tho Ohinose valuing gold ooins by weight, - Indo-China, wmd Serios, 
Vol. Č pp. 215, 223. : 

*5 Latter's Burmese Grammar, p. 170, A . . 

* Vis, 1°50 ox. ar. agatist £99 ox, Bat the point will be discussod later in its appropriate place, So the 
Niamose catty 1s double the Ohinese catty. See Orawfard, Siam, p. 881... 

97 Ante, Vol. XXII. p. 45, where tulá is unfortunately misprinted tola, $ tes 

** Phayre, Hist. of Burma, p. 319. King Dhammach#t!'s ball, Iam told by tho Trustees of the Shwédagón Pago- 
da, never reached the Pagoda, having been dropped in the stream, near Rangoon, known as the Pasundaung Creek. 
It may be there nevertheless, as the seodnd large bell fn tho North- Weat corner of the Pagoda platform was “the 
great bell” of the War of 1894, and was then estimated to weigh 18,000 lbs., or about 8 tons. See Laurie, Second 
Burmese War, Rangoon, p. 126, There is a valuable note on the two great bells in Bigandet'a Life of Gaudama, 
Or. Ber. Bd., Vol. I. p. 74. ` The Bishop makes the weight of the MahAghanta to be 94,689 lhe. plus 5% to be added 
for copper, gold and silver thrown into the mould by the devout, during the process -of casting. This gives two 
weights of about 424 tons and 50} tone respectively. The Bishop also sys that tho Myingun Bells supposed to 
exoeed. 200,000 lbe, fn weight, í. a., to exceed 89 tons, The measurements he gives of the two bells show that his 
statement of 43 tona for the weight of the MahAghunta must be nearer the truth than the 28 tons. Boo also Yule, Ava, 
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: Evil,of Bullion Ourrenoy. : i 


Mnough has already been written and quoted to shew that the aotuar monetary 
condition of a country without a definito and soattled currency is not by any means of 
that desirable simplicity, which civilised man is so apt to attribute to savages and semi- 
Savages, The truth appears to be the other way, viz., that simplicity in dealings oan only erist, 
where money consists of & recognized coinage and where wealth is expreased in terms of that 
coinage, In fact, Ovid's famous line should, &o far as regards acouracy, have properly ron; — 
“ Bfodiuntur opes trritamente boworum." - i . s 


We have, however, such quaint testimony in an observer 80 acute ag De Morga, as to what 
he considered the evil effoots of an exchange of currency for barter in the case of Orientals, 
which he saw going on before his own eyes, (1598-1099), that T cannot forbear £o quote it 
here:19 — . 


“The tributes which the natives pay to the collectors. were fired by the first 
Governor, Mignel Lopez de Legaspi (1571-1374) in the provinces of Bizayos and Pintados, and 
in the isles of Luzon and its neighbourhood; at a sum of eight reals! as the whole yearly 
tr.bute of each tributary. This they paid in the produce whioh they possessed, gold, wrap- 
pers, cotton, rice, bella, fowls and the rest of what they possessed or gathered, a price being 
fined and a certain value of each thing, in order that when making payment of the tribute with 
any one of these artioles, or with all of them, i6 should not oxceod the value of the “bight Teals, 
In this manner it has gone on till now, the Governurs raising the prices fixed and valuations of 
the produce as has seamed expedient to them at different times, The tax collectors have 
derived very great profits from collecting in kind; because afteb tho produoe.camoe 
1n:o their possession, they used to sell it at a higher price, by which they largely increased 
their incomes and produce of their collectorates, until a few years previously (to 1609) when, at 
the petition of some monks, end, the -instanges, which-they made upou the subject to His 
Mejesty, orders were issued that the natives should pay their tributes in whatever they chose, 
eitier in kind'or in money, without being compelled to anything else: so that having given 
thar eight reals they would have fulfilled their obligation. This has been carried out, and 





f 





T — 
p. I1: Biretell, Ficus Musica, p. 48: Malcom, Travels, Vol. II. p. 247. Of. Oolquhoun's mythioal bell at Zimmd, 
Am.nj the Shans, p. 183, said to weigh 183 tona. - 
Às to the hopelessness of collecting local hitorionl information accurately, I may mention that my attempts at 
find ng out the history of the lost bell above-noticed have resulted in this :— In 1468 Dhammachétt had the bell oast 
at the Pagoda itself, but before he could put 16 up Maung Zing2 (Philippe de, Brito) removed itin a steamer, when 


1600-1618, A. D.! This point ia further illustrated in Hoekotb-Biggs' Shu ‘dajtn Pagoda, 1895,pp. 1, 99, 48, 5$ ff., 
and n the controversy that his remarks on the bells on the platform thereof gave rise to in tho Rangoon Gasrtts be- 
twoen Fob. and May, 1890. Imay add that Staunton’s greas bell of Pekin, Embassy, 1797, p. -450, works out to. 
58 tcns in weight. i 7 i de s : 

© The-Hakluyt Sooloty's editor of Do Morga constantly intrudes into the footnotes his firm belief in the vil- 
lainy that lies in gold, andds quite delighted when he finds (p. 284) that the natives of the Philippines hid their 
gold mines, “Et sio melius situm quum terra celat," he exclaims. Bo writes Ovid'also in the hne following that 
mentioned in the text :— * Jamque ooens for rum, ferroque nocentins aurum Prodisrant." But such zentimenta seem 
to me, however, to be the result of superficial obser vation, or of inoorrect reasoning from the faots observed. -Oaptaín 
Trans, the anonymous author of (seo Laurie, Pegu, p: 397). Two Years ii Ava, obviously a thoughtful observor in many, 
waysfrom his book, puts the result of the want of regular money rery well :— Oommeroe oaanot flourish without 
the e-traneous aid of money: but in this country the precious metal is melted into bars and ingots aud merely kept 
to lock at; and the value of bullion is completely paralyzed” (p. 251). Also Dr. “Anderson, Selangs of the Morgu 
Arohépelazo, p. 4 f., &ooounta for the poverty of the Selungs “by the system of barter, by which they dispose of their 
goods and which gave to dishonest traders ihe opportunity. to fleece them. This state of things, however, is 
now nuoh improved, but 60 long as the barter system exists — and it is still prevalent — and sd long as their love of 
strong drink is pandered to by tho traders who'deal with them, the Selungs will remain poor." Bee also the remarka 
of the traveller Flousst as to the state of oommeroial affairs in Pegi in 1780. Toung Pao, Yol IL p. 41f.: alwo 
Didgeway, Origin of Ourrency, pp. 11, 859. i 

1 Philippine Inands, Hak, Bco. Ed., p. 3H f. X Hight Philippine reala ware equal to one Spanish dollar. 
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experience has shewn that, though this appears to be a oompessionate ordinance, and one 
favourable to the natives, it does them a great injury, because, being, as they are, of their 
natural disposition inimical to labour, they neither sow, nor weave, nor work the gold, nor rear 
fowls, or other provisions, as they used to do when they had to pay tribute in these things : and 
they easily, without so much labour, acquire the sum of money with which they acquit them- 
selves of their tribute. From this it follows that the natives, from not working, possess leas 
property and substance, and the country, which was very well supplied and abounding in every- 
‘thing, commences to feel a want and scarcity of them, and the holders of the collectorates, 
both His Majesty, as well as the individuals who held them, have experienced great loss and 
reduction in their value.” 3 


On the other hand, of tho infinite trouble which tho obligation to barter constantly 
brought on the old Mnglish merchants in the Bast? we have many instances in that 
very excellent book, Dr. Anderson's Hnylish Intercourse with Siam in the Soventoonth Contury, 
E. g., at p. 136, a Mr. Sanger reports in 1676 of the tin in Biam, i. e., Mergui, that the King’s 


price was ‘P 8/8 (dollars). 50 p (per) Bah: of 8 Peo 5 in bert: of goods wis possible we 
ready money may bee pe at or about 45 P p Beh’: and it is soe much y: better if -it 


can bee soe reduced w ; 9 goods in batt?” Here we have the barter value of goods clearly 
stated to be higher than the cash value, 


In 1678 the President and Council at Fort St. George objected to Burneby’s invoice of 
goods from Siam. “Hoe hed ‘invoiced the copper at three several prices, vis., at 12, 10, and at 
8 tayle p. chest,’ which they believed represented ‘the rates he had received in barter fur 
other goods and bought for ready money.’ It waa therefore difüouli they said ‘to know the 
losse or gains upon it here’; therefore they presumed it would be ‘a more plain way to charge it 


all a£ y? ready money price, for otherwise the gaines is made upon y v? copper in the d 
in which it is bartered, and soe in other goods received in Barter.’ ''5 


In a Report on the Trade of Siem written in 1678, Anderson quotes, p. 421, the TR —, 
“ Oopp(er) of them whose occasions necessitate an immediate sale to negociate their Returnes, 


may att first arrivall bee bought for :8: Taell:1: Tecall p. Peo! for Cash, but at y: same 


time ‘tis curr! for :8: Taell in Barter.” Here again the barter value of goods differed from the 
cash valne, 


A little thought will shew how great the uncertainty and difficulty in making up sooonnta 
of loss and gain must have been under sucha system, There wasa double appraising :— 
of the goods to be bought and of the goods to-be given in return. Then, the value of 
goods when bought by barter varied in an indeterminate manner from their value when bought 
for cash, +. 6., apparently for ooin, The quotations shew the variations to have been as 45. 
to 50, as 12 or 10 to 8, and as 6 to 8, almost in the same year. And lastly, in rendering 
accounts all these varying values had to be reduced downto a cash value. Truly one per- 
oeives what a bleseing & fixed currency in coim of the realm really ia, when one comes to realise 
the difficulties that beset our ancestors in the East only two hundred years ago. 

(To be continued.) 


3 The whole passage reads suspiciously like special pleading, but, if it be not, and given that the practical 
result of changing payment of taxes in kind to an optional payment in cash had actually the result of reducing the 
products of the country, ibis odd that a trained lawyer like De Morga should not have seen that his statements 
amount to this: the collectors undervalued the payments in kind, which the people naturally looked on as unfair, 
and the tax in cash was so light that the people had not to work in order to pay it, 

3 Thay used to barter with each other. : In 1088 Potts a$ Ayuthia bartered a '' chest of copper ” for "a buts of 
beer" with a Captain Heath. Anderson, Siam, p. 199. 

4 Of. also op. cit. p. 130, 5 Op. off. p. 147. Cf. also p. 193. à 
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THE VAJASANEYA UPANISHAD, 
BY HERBERT BAYNES, M.R A.S. 
Vájasanóya or fsa Upanishad. 
Vajasanéya Upanishad, 

Tis ‘rahasya’ of the Vajasanéyins, whioh is one of the shortest of these anciont trentises. 
forms the last chapter of the later collection of the Yajurvéda called bukla, ‘ white,’ and may 
be said to be the companion to the Katha Upantshad, which belongs to the earlier collection or 
the s»me Véla called Krishna, ‘black.’ The Vdjasanéya Sailiid is ascribed to Rishi Yajiia- 
valk-a and called Bakla bocause the Mantra portion is kept distinct from the Brihmana, 


whereas in the older Taittiríya-Saihitá of Vaiéampayana the separation between the Mantras 
and the Brahmanas is greatly obscured, if not altogether lost. Hence its namq Krishna. 


Like the Talavakira of the Sma Véds our Upanishad is also known by the first word of 
the fi-st Mantra, which in this case is féa. There is great uncertainty about the text, not only 
as to the number, but also as to the order of the Mantras, and even ns to the Béuti-pitha, The 
text - have used, and whioh I subjoin, is that of the Allahübüd edition (Samvat 1945). 


Of all the Upaniskads tho Vdjasanfya is perhaps the most spiritual. It has been more than 
once 5ranslated into English prose, but I venture to think that, excellent os these translations 
often are, notably those by Dr. Réer amd Prof. Max Müller, we shall never rightly appreciate 
such majestical Mantras of the aspiring Spirit until we strive to render them into verse. 


After invoking the divine blessing upon the reverent aspirations of both master and pupil, 
the Rishi begins by boldly stating the sublime truth, eo familiar to us in the words of the 
Hebrsw poet, that ‘the earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof, the world and they that 
dwell therein.’ This is all the more remarkable, because the word used is not Brahman or 
Átman but the far,more personal tke. It is the very secret of Bhakti-jijfiása. A very similar 
thought, though with & more pantheistic tendency, is exquisitely expressed in the Gitd :— 


Samai sarvóshu;bhütéshu tishtantam Paraméóévaram 
Vinséyatevavinagyantats yah padyati sa paáyati. 
Samah pasyan hi sarvatra samavasthitamfévara 
Na hipasty&imanitmánam tatd y&ti parim gatim. 
Un all things dwells the Lord suprome, 
Undying, when they cease to be. 
Whoso can look beyond the dream 
And know Him — he indeed can see: 
The Self within he cannot wrong 
But treads the Path serene and strong ! 

Then we are told how the traveller on the Path must know the secret of vairdyya, of action 
withoit attachment. Having once.seen that the world is in the Lord, we must not set our 
affection upon things that pass, but rather strive after the Heart of things and find that He is 
our Pearl. Rishi and Sûft agree in this, that 

Kullu Shejin hàálikun i& vajhu-hu, 
* All things shall perish save His face;’ 


and oen exolaim together :— 


Turt si Kungara-i-arsh m{-sanand saftr : 

Na dinamat ki dar fn Khákdán che uftadast, 
‘From God's high throne in love to thee they call, 

This dust-heap and thy goods abandon all J' 
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The Bhagavad Gita says that there are four classes of men who seek refuge in God: the 
oppressed, those who seek truth, such as are impelled by good. and the wise. Of these, it says, 
the wise man who in uninterrupted devotion conseorates himself wholly to the One, is the best, 
for he loves God above everything, and God loves him. 8o here, the man who by Atma- 
8anyama yoga, rorpa drah as Plotinus hath it, has found the vanity of this passing world, 
gives up wealth and earthly enjoyment for the deep, quiet gladness of a soul set freo in God. 


With the great poet of the Middle Age he feels 


La sua voluntade e nostra pnoe, ' 
Cio ch'ella oria e che natura face | 


His will having beoome one with the supreme Will, he discovers the Divine in all his 
fellows and can never again look with contempt upon any member of the human race, Indeed, 
to the true yégin it must ever be a matter of profound sorrow, that any of God's creatures 
should so put out the light that is in them, as to be fit for nothing but those depths of sunless 
gloom where dwell those of whom Dante used to say: non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa | 


And so the soer passes from Purusha to Prins, from Skambha to Ucchishta until the goal 
is reached — 1fa, Lord of all, in whom he lives and moves and has his béing. He discovers 
the meaning of Creation and Bees how, from the foundation of the world, the All-Father has 
been assigning to His childron their stations and duties, 


But the materialiste, who see nothing in the dawn upon HimAla poaks, in the brooding 
blue of the star-strewn sky but a chance.concatenation of a congeries of atoms; who can 
behold, unmoved, the abundance of Nature in the tropical forest at noonday, who can watch the 
flight of a swallow, the play of the breeze in the summer-grass or the dainty dance of a shining 
sea and still proclaim: ‘No God!’ are of all most men miserable. We can almost hear the 
Rishi weep as he utters these sorrowful élékas | And, indeed, if this were the last word of Indian 
-wisdom we too might shed the tear for Arytvarta. But it isnot, Asin the Kabbdla the 
devout Hebrew finds Ani to be the secrot name of God, so here the Rishi rests at last in the 
great Aham, and the Upenishad ends with the exquisite thought of the unfolding of the 
infinite Spirit — Om, Kham, Brahma — whose face is hidden in the golden veil of Truth | 


By Om protected may we be; 

"Mid all our study, till it cease, 

Be softly chanted: peace! peace! peace | 
Illumined in serenity | 


O dweller ’neath these nether skies, 
To see how all things in acoord 
Proclaim : ‘the world is in the Lord? 
Abandon wealth and lift thine eyes | 
For life, if thine a hundred years, 
Must be nanght else but faithful deed 
Without a thought of praise or meed, 
Escaping penitential tears | 
To sunless regions ’neath the ground, 
Where dark and lonesome spirits hide, 
Go slayera of the soul, who slide 
From depth to depth without a sound ! 
More hidden, more soul-piercing far 
Than sight or hearing, taste or touch 
Is He, the great first Spirit, such 
As only sages know, fixed as the primal Star | 
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He wandereth not, yet moves about, 
Is far, but still for ever near: 
The world within is His, and clea: 

His traces in the world without 


Beholding all things in the Soul, 
The Self in all the world around, 
We know no Sorrow, nor are found 
To look with scorn on Nature's soroll | 


He ev'ry where is seen to be 
All-knowing Prophet, Poet pure, 
To each assigning, to endure, 
Reward of works eternally | 
Ah! truly to be pitied they 
Who worship what they do not know, 
But most of all are fuil of woe 
Who grope in darkness through the day. 


For wisdom’s life is of the heart, 
But folly'a ever one of sense; 
Bo say the sages, and the whence 
To them is known : they live apert. 


And he who truly masters these, 
In ignorance sees naught but death, 
In knowledge life, ay, lasting breath 
That to the spirit leads with eese | 
O ye who find in atoms all 
The first and last of Nature's law, 
Ye worship blindly, and the awe 
Of things unseen — beyond your call 1 


For spirit’s life is of the heart, 

But that of matter’ one of sense : 

Bo say the sages, and the whence 
To them is known: they live apart. 
And he who realises this, 

Who dies to matter and who lives 

To spirit, he it is who gives 
Himself to everlasting bliss ! 

O Son), sustained by ether free, 
Undying part of man’s estate, 
Seed-sovwer, thou, ere 'tis too late, 

Just think: what shall the harvest be? 

O Fire divine, by those fair ways 
That lead to good, us &ruly guide, 
And ward all evil from our side, 

That we may yield thee lasting praise! 

O On, O Spirit infinite 
Whose face within the golden veil 
Of truth is hid: to thee all hail! 

Thou art our refuge, our delight! 
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NOTES ON THE NIOOBARESE. 
BY H. H MAN, 0. L B: 
No. 1. 
Numerico System and Artthmetio.! 


Ix consequence, no doubt, of the long-established trade in cocoanuts and their acquaintance 
mith foreign traders, the Nicobarese possess an adequate system of numeration, more than 
scficient for their own requirements. Especially is this the case with the Car Nioobarese, who, 
hsving a word (vis., ldk 3 denoting 20,000 (really 10,0.0 paira), are able to express any multiple 
of that number. 


Travellers tell us in reference to the art of counting, * which is the foundation of science," 
thet it is common to find the primitive method of oounting by fingers and toes still in practical 
ure, while in many languages some of the very terms employed in numeration are traceable to 
this peculiarity. That the NWicobarese system of numeration originated in the practice 
ofoounting by means of the fingers, is evidenced by the fact. that, while tat and kame-tat 
denote the hand (ar? finger); cal-tai the palm; oli-iai the back of the hand ; we have tanai 
indicating b ; inai a score; and dolka: 200 (also, in certain ciroumstances, 10). When, however, 
a nodern Nioobarese counts he never make use of pebbles, cowrie, grains, or other objecta, 
acd only oocasionally, or for emphasis, of his fingers. Usually he names the numeral which he 
desires to express without any such aid: But, when a Nioobarese, possessing more than 
three or four children, brothers, sisters, oto. is asked their number, he will, before oom. 
m-tting himself to a reply, almost invariably enumerate them on his fingere by turning 
dcwn the fingere of one hand with the fore-finger of the other, commencing with the little 
firger. 

In his transactions with ship-traders the Nicobarese keepe a tally of the quantity.of coooa- 
nula promised or delivered, by means of strips of cane or bamboo, called lenk)k ngodt. At inter- 
va'a of about one-third of an inch along these strips, nicks are made by bending the fibre ovor 
the thamb-nail, each niok thus formed representing a score (really 10 paira) of nuts either due or 
de ivered.® As this is the only syatem of keeping tally which they possess, they have no method 
of recording any lower numeral than a soore of nuts. I have, too, known a Nicobarese in 
enimerating from memory the huta in a villago employ a similar strip of cane, making a nick 
for each hat he called to mind, and, on noting the last, count all thenicks he had made. It is 
hardly necessary to add that no figures or cyphers aro in use. The Car Nioobareso also on 
certain occasions maintain a calendar of wood (styled bexrüt&)* resembling in mosb cases a 
sward-blade, on whioh incisions are made, each of which signifies a day." 

The Nicobarese system of numeration is that known as the vigesimal, the peculiarities and 
irregularities of which, are soon mastered. A striking peculiarity is that, in counting coocanute, 
money, and edible birds'-neets, the natives of the Central and Southern Groupe (both coast and 


1 Tt shoulf be borne in mind that, excepi where otherwise stated, the remarks and Nioobeareme words in these 
papers refer to the dialoo spoken by the natives of the Central Group of islands (vis., Camorta, Nanoowry, 


Trirkui, and Katchal), where the Indian Government established a station in 1860. 

3 This is doubtless derived from the Malay lakes (10,000) which has its source in the Sanskrit lakuke (100,000), 
The nore extensive individual transections in ooooennta with abip-traders at Car Nicober — the exports from which 
probably exceed the aggrogata of the reat of the group — accounts for the employment a4 that island alone of a 
term of such magnitude, [Derivatives of lakha are common all over the Far East with senses varying between a 
thousand and a million, — Hp.] 

t There is no specific word distinguishing the ‘‘ hand " from the “finger.” ‘4 Ante, Vol. XXIIL p. 100, 

t At Oar Nicobar notches are out in a stick in sets of Ave, exch notch indicating a score of nui, This tally 
guck is stylod Unkal- kok, 

t Ade, Vol. XXIII, p, 188, . 

T Another practioe of reokoniag time by daya is to be observed in the une of the knotted ozna strip, styled 
Unld de (ante, Vol, IXIL p. 109), 
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inland communities) reckon by peirs scores, and four-hundreds, the corresponding terms 
employed bearing to some extent a family resemblanoe ; while other objects (with a few excep- 
tions shortly to be mentioned) are reckoned by soores. In the remaining three dialects the 
systems somewhat differ :—Car Nioobar reckons by pairs, scores, two-hundreds, four-hundreds, 
two-thousands, and twenty-thousands; Ohowra by pairs, scores, two-hundreda, two-thonsands, 
and four-thousands; Teressa and Bompoka, by pairs, soores, two-hundreds and two- 
thousands. 


Another point to note is that (in the Central Group) the term dàktaf? when referring to oocoa- 
nuts, money, and edible birds’-nesta signifies 200, but it can be employed only with momcAlame 
signifying 409 : it cannot, therefore, be used in reference to the above objects for any leas num- 
ber than 600 (Ae. :—Adang-momehMama—dodktai — 1 x 400 + 200). Employed, however, with 
other objecta, e. g., men, huts, paddles, eto., ddktai denotes 10 only ; but, as in the ‘former case 
it can-be used only with momoktama, which then signifies 20, and therefore the lowest number for 
which it can beemployed is 30 (Ha, :— héang-momchiama-ddhtai-yaang-patygh!o— 1 x 20 + 10, 
Chtt., fruit)-men.. 

Two only of the six dialects — and these the most widely apart — vis., the Oar Nicobar and 
the Bhom Pei (f. e., the inland tribe of the Great Nicobar) adopt the Malay system of counting 
from 11 to 19 inclusive, vis., 1 (and) 10, 2 (and) 10, 8 (and) 10, etc., whereas the four other 
dialects have the Burmese system, vis., 10 (and) 1, 10 (and) 2, 10 (and) 3, eto. 


None of the numerical terms employed in the dialect of the Central Group express a second 
meaning except tafka} (6), which also signifies “ pair, couple ;” but when employed in the latter 
sense no confusion is possible, aa it is invariably preceded by one or other of the numerals from 
Aéang (1) to Áedmg-haia (9) inolusivó. Ha. :— taf&sl-taf&si-h3ang — 18 (lit, 6 pairs + 1). 

With the exception of the term l&k, the only numeral which appears to be of foreign deri- 
vation is that denoting 7 (tssa¢ in the Central Group and s# st Oar Nicobar), which resembles 


the corresponding equivalent in the Indian languages proper (dé), bat this, doubtless, in the 
absence of any more satisfactory evidence, is & mere coincidence. 


In order to exhibit, by way of contrast, two of the somewhat diverse systems of numeration 
employed in these dialects the terms used in the Central Group and at Car Nicobar will now be 
shewn in parallel columns, With reference to the foregoing explanations the terms preceded 
by (a) represent those that are employed in relation to cocoanuts, money, and edible birds’- 
nests, while the terms preceded by (5) represent those that are used in speaking of other objecta, 
e. g., men, animala, huts, canoes, baskets, spears, eto. 

j Table of Comparative Numeration. 


Ürxvrzn Group. Can Nicopaz. 
1 (a) héeng w ne e oes "m heng 
1o) hàng se ^o | 1) kahsk 

(s) héang-tafiial (li. one pin) T ; Q9 heng-tahàl (lit, one pair) 
2| () Ab... «iL t) eit 

(«) hoang-taftal-béang (it, ‘ona a heng-tahdl-heng (lif.,one peir (and) 
8 j (and) one). one) 

(b) 15e (or lite) PES m ed Y lüe 





Inc n Ic c NOTTS AUC NT 
the object being for convenience of cerrying them on a pole orer the shoulder, or of allowing a quantity to be carried 
together in etther hand, 

® This diverse use of the terms memohtame and débted, when the contort ia known, cansea no confusion. [Per. 
haps the simpleat explanation would be thas dàltai when used with momohiama signifies “ half plus. " — Ep.] 

16 The use of this and other numeral oo-efliciexta will shortly be explained, 

u [This use of what have been ‘called the direct aad inverse methods of enumeration concurrently oa one group 
of Islands is moet interesting : wide Knots, the Abacus, ia Trens. Asiatic Boo, of Jepen, Yol. XIV. p. 40. — Bp,] 


. 
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OrwreaL GROUP. Car NicoBAR. 


" f (a) Ad-tafial ... m eee [5 neat-tahdl 
1 (6) fn o 0. fan ^ 
s] (a) Ah-tafūal-hēang e 0. [o nedt-tahdl-Leng 
(b) tensi ... m "s — tani 
e| ©) le-taftal... us e ase 10 lüe-tahàl 
(b) tafül us se | OS) tafüal 
7 l © LESE ET - 2 o B RUNE 
t issât sce sus Tr vee ( t 
(a) fdan-tafial vši € sis { (e) f&o-Lehd1 
8 | (3) enföan ... s se tee | LB) b&o-hare 
g (a) foan-tafiial-héang i e| f(a) f&n-tahbl-Leng 
91(5) heing-hate wee lo) maivhite-tare 
(a) tenaitafüal ^... .. «| f(a) tani-tabdl 
1010 shòm ne 0 o] 00) mm 
A | e Saut tees P^ ld no ee 
shdm-héang "NEC LT -slan 
((a) heäng-hata-tafūal-hõang (a) maiohūa-țare-tahòl-heng 
ii Í (L) shdm-he&ng-hata - | (b) maichiia-tare-sian 
29] (a) héang-inai ss "T e (a) heng-ansi (also sam-tahd!) 
01 (b) hsang-momohiema ...  .«| l(5) kahdk-michima 
(5) ng 
(a) h&eng-inai-enfoan (-tefügl) ... | Į (a) heng-anai-h&o-hare(-tah81) 


j 
l 
héang-momchiama-diktai-tafiial TS kahok-michama-tafügl-sian 
(a) tanaiinai-t&füal (-tafial) ... | f(a) tani-enai-tafiial(-tabdl) 
(b) t&nai-momohlams-dàktai-Ah lo tani-michima-neét-sian 
(a) shóm-insi-h&eng (-tafüal) . |. f(a) sam-anai-heng(-tahòl); heng--gdhg-? 
{ heng-tahbl (Lit, 1 x 200 + ono pair) 
(b) sam-michima-nedt 
lie-yéng _ 


shdm-momchiama-ah  ... Sia 
(a) hõang-momohiama-dòktai tes (a) 


600 (b) héang-inai-ddktai-momohiame... (b) heng-anai-tant-tahdl-michima 
int (a) tanai-momchiama (a) sam-mdng; heng-kaiile 
Ex (b) tanai-ingi-momohiama* T { (6) tani-anai-michima 
4),000 (a) tansi-inai-momchiame ... oe (a) heng-anai-keifie ; neüt-lak 
109,000 (a) shdm-Ad-inai-tanai-tefiial-mom. (a) tani-lAk 
chiama. 
20,000 («) héang-inai-ianai-tom-momchia- (a) sam-lik 
ma. 


When it is intended to convey the meaning that a round number is referred to, the term 
yuh-ngare (indicating ‘‘ whole," or ‘‘no more and no less") is added. Ex. :— áà-momchiama- 
kei ták rupla yah ngare, Exaotly one thousand rupees.6 When the number referred to falls 
gho-t by a little of some round number it is sometimes expressed by employing the word fangla 





71 Where la/ dal and tarë (indicating '"peir'") are shewn within brackets it denotes that it is optional to expresa 


? It is interesting to note, how, in the Car Nicobar dialect, from considerations of euphony, the term denoting 
H 104" varios, 05 to its initial letter, according to the last letter, of the preceding numeral. Ea, ‘— 200. . hong-ngeng; 
UN 600. . Iue-yéng ; 880... fAn-ndng ; 1,000. . tant-yong ; 1200. . tafual-lòng ; and so on up to 2,000 . . 
» LI 


"^ Note that, for the reasons explained in the foregoing, the numeral used to denote 2,000 (lit., 5 x 20 x 20) 
in referring to men, animals, hats, oto., is the same ss that signifying 40,000 (lit., 5 x 20 x 400) when referring to 


cooounuta, eta. 
D [Compare the T&ungthà (Phad) numeral suffix på, and the Shin numeral sufix ming or ling, which is 


writcen 11, — Hp.) 
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(to reach), as follows :— IDa tars tangla da-momchtama hen Ai, 37 (lii., 8 more reach two-score) 
huts. 


From the foregoing examples it will be seen that no conjunctions are employed in express- 
ing numbers involving the use of several numeral terms, 


By prefixing, infixing, or suffixing, the particles m’, ma, em, am, or om to & numeral the 
sense of “only” such à number is conveyed. Bs.:— heméang, only qne; ékma, only two; 
lange, only three; fomdan, only four; tamanzt, only five; tamafaal, only aix; missdi, only, 
seven; menfoan, only eight; hemedng-hata, only nine: shambm, only ten. 


The processes of addition and subtraction of simple quantities are socomplished on the 
fingers, or by means of the lenkdk-ngudé. Supposing, for example, that A owed B 208 coooa- 
nuts and incurred & further debt of 350 cocoanuts, he would express the fact by turning down, 
in the presence of B, one finger afte* another of each hand — commencing in each case with the 
little finger —, and on reaching the thumb of the second hand he would olose both fista and 
bringing the knuckles together, open both hands simultaneously, as though throwing somethin 
from each on to the ground, at the same time exclaiming — '* shdm’’ (10) — the word * fna" 
indicating " score,” being understood — thereby signifying 200, and adding the words “ A&ang- 
momchiama" (400), i, e, by taking the previous debt of 200 into account. He would then 
recommence, and after counting the fingers of one hand and tho little and third fingers of the 
second hand, he would say “ isss4i” (7), and, crossing the next (i. e., middle) finger with one of 
tho other hend, he would say “tanai” (5) — the word " ta/azi, indicating ‘ pair" ‘being 
understood —, following this up by again closing both handa, bringing the knuokles together 
and opening them simultaneously in a downward direction and exclaiming “ héang-momchiama. 
tasdt-ingi-tanat(-tafeal) which denotes 550, 


Multiplication!? and division are never attempted. They do not seem to experience the 
need for any such calculations, sufficiently at least to stimulate whatever faonlty they possess 
for devising some praotioable methods, 


The necessity for expressing fractional numbers or quantities is experienced to so slight 
an extent, that but few seem to agree as to the exact meaning of the few terms that are on rare 
oocasiong employed for the purpose. These terms are ;— 

héang-molkénla = one-half, 

héang-mishéya — one-third (P also one-fifth, one-sixth, eto.). 
Aéang-shé-t6 = one-fourth. 

&A-misheya = two-thirds (P also two-fifths), 

loe-shei-td — three-fourths, 

héang-hdang-molkdala — one and one-half, 

4n-heang-mishéya = two and one-third (or thereabout). 

The terms denoting ordinals are very limited, and from the absence of uniformity in their 
use it is evident that they rarely have oocagion to employ them, In order to express the order 
in a row of objects or in & race they cannot reokon beyond the 7th, the term denoting which 
also signifies “the last.” The two seta of terms in use are here given :— 

(1st) oréh ; ongēhs or morh — ... eee | (1st) moréh 

(2nd) tanceoh ... TA ies e+» | (2nd) tance-ok-morék 

(8rd) wong-y&ang-Re  ... "a oe | (8rd) mong-y&ang-Re: 

(Ath) menyáh |... ze aes «| (4th) tance-ok-mong-y&ang-&o 

(5th) tande-ok-ményfh ... — ... -». | (5th) menydA 
(6th) menydA-ka ves se 2e | (6th) and 1 monydh-ka, also 

(7th) mand (k)-nga-shian si 2s last mand(h)-nga-shian 





14 The word for 8 (ofoon) apparently composed of åk (3) X foan (4), seems to bo a solitary instanes cf an 
attempt In this direction, 
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The only explanation — such as it is — given for this paucity of terms by those who have 
been questioned on the subject is that there are never more than 7 “moons” in a Nioobareeo 
“year” (i. e, monsoon), and that, although they have specific names for each “ moon,” they 
associate each in their mind as either the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, eto., of the “year,” In their canoe- 
raves, moreover, there would rarely be so many as 7 competitors, 

In order to express a certain date since any .event, such as the 9th, 15th, 29rd since new 
mcon or since some one's arrival, departure, death, ete., the suffix “ fha” added to the cardinal, 
denoting the number of days, is all that is needed. Es. :— linhoà hdang-momohlama-ie-che dám 
na lelt kaiyinga, this is the 23rd night sinoe:his.departure, 

Collective numbers. — In order to indicate pairs or sets of four or more of certain objects 
the following terms are employed :— 





taf&al, in reference to a pair of cocoanuts, rupees, or edible birds’-neata. 

tAk, in reference to & pair of bamboo utenmls containing shell-lime. 

amok, in reference to two pairs of (i. e., 4) bamboo utensils containing shell-lime, 

«mob, in reference to & pair of cooking-pots, . 

kamtatap, in reference to & set of four or five of the smallest size of cooking-pots. 

sOawg, in reference toa set of ten pieces of tortoiseshell Hw. :—lée ndang ob-kép 
three sets (i. e., 30) pieces of tortoiseshell, : 


Sach phrases as “ by pairs," “ by scores,” ''by four-hundreds” are rarely used, but would 
be axpreased as follows :— i 


by pairs, h3ang~aftal-hšang-tafūal. . - 
by scores, hdang-tnai-héang-inat. 
by four-hundreds, Aéeng-momchiama-Adang-momchtamea. 


Recurrent time, — Shud is the term most commonly employed as the equivalent for the 
English “ times.” — Ea. :— tanai shud, five times; but several other terms are in use, each of 
which, however, in & restricted sense, Hz, :— 


làe kota-tai, 8 times (in reference to hammering or other hand-work). 
di ko-ckat, twice (in reference to jumping). 

foa» ho-nga-ldh, 4 times (in reference to going). : 
tanai ko-Re-ngé, 5 times (in reference to talking, singing, etc.). 

Joan bo-ski-chald, 4 times (in reference to eating, eto.). 

tesdt bo-shi-daha, 7 times (in reference to washing, eto.). 


Wameral oo-efficients. — One of the many proofs of the affinity existing between the Nico- 
barese and the Indo-Chinese races is the presence in full force in all their dialects — including 
ever that of the isolated and degraded inland tribe of Great Nicobar — of the system, 
whish necessitates, in the enumeration of objects, the employment of a term — known to gram- 
mar ans as numeral oo-effloients — descriptive of the particular object referred to. 


Contrary to the practice, generally (if not always) adopted in both Burmese and Malay, 
thes» oo-efficients are invariably inserted between the numeral and the object designated and 
not after the latter. 

(D) yiang'® (fruit) ; koi (head); tat; fat-y&ang ; tai-kói are used in referring to 
human beings,” e. g., féan yang Pigu (4 Burmese); dà kõi koem (two 
children); Azang tat s1# (one bachelor); ianei tat-ykang Maléyu (five Malays). 

YT Vide enis, Vol. XXIV. p. 111, item 103. 
?ox The Oar Nioobarese equivalents of these are respectively as follows :;— 
(1) M] (4) i4; (5) momit; (6) m4; (7) ming; (8) káhè ; (V) lamndha and tum; (11) chume s 
(14) wid, N 
1t. Also to the oarred wooden figures, called karecw (vide ante, Vol. XXIV. p 135). 


S 
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(2) moaxg (cylinder) is applied to animals, birds, fishes, insects, eggs, spears, boxes, 

baskets, ropes, legs, fingers, lips, nose, eyes, teeth, dás, fifh-hooks, rings, 
. seeds, eto, Bz.:— loe noang háa (three fishes). 

(8) (woang-)yRamg? is applied to fruits only, e. g., dà inai (woamg-)y&amg oy? 
(40 cocoanuts), 

(4) ták (wide); in connection with flat objects, such as planks, pelldles, coins, 

č tortoiseslfells, edible birds’-nests, finger-nails, leaves, feathers, cloth, clothes, 

thatch ; also, however, cooking-pots and fishing-nets, e. g foan ták powah 
(4 paddles), 1 . 

(5) Aen?! when réferring to dwellings and other buildings, (amas hen Ñi (5 huts). 

(8) cÁanamg,T to trees, posts, hairs, oto., issdi chanang oflihan (? trees). 

(7) danói,T to ships, boats, and canoes ; Ide dandi ohbng (3 ships). 

(8) Afnle,3 to bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

(9) töm (bunch), to bunches of plantains, betel-nuts, Pandanus, eto., or to single 

. pineapples and papayas. 

(10) manoal (also mokéaAha), to bundles of prepared Pandanus or Cycas paste. 


(11) pomdb (bundle), to large bundles of split cane, also to the large trimmed 
bundles of imitation firewood offered by mourners at the grave, 


(12) mekiya,3! to small bundles of cane, ten of which equal one pomdk, 

(13) msnél (bundle), to small bundles of firewood. 

(14) lamem,™ to bundles of Chinese tobacbo. 

(15)  amokaji to books only, 

(16) chaminkda, to ladders only. 

(17) shamazap,™ to pieces — of, say, 40 yards — of calico, etc. 

(18) kamildng,3! to cords and fishing-lines, 

To the above may be added the following expressions for distance :— 

het-noang™ (used with #i-nàu, green cocoanut) in order to expross distance by sea, e. g^ 
làe hel-noang si-ndàw hā tang (we could arrive (there) in three green cocoanuts’ time), 

hohdt® (used with matyd, take a betel-quid), in order to convey an idea of distance by 
land or time spent on & visit; e.g. foan kohdt ind matyd tang (you two 
could reach (that place) in four betel-quids’ time). 


y 


MISCELLANEA. 


DERIVATION OF 8APEQUH. 1939. — “Tt (caza, cash) hath a four-square hole 

Bapdque is the ordinary form in French writers through it, at whioh they string them on a Straw; 

of the commercial term “ cash” now used for the a String oftwo hundred Caxaee, called Sata, 
lowest denomination of modern Ohinese currenoy. | is worth-about three farthings sterling, and five 
‘Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v., could only guess at itë | Satas tyed together make a Bapooon. The 
derivation from a Malay word sapaku, but the | Javians, when this money came first amongst 
following quotatioriagettle the point, proving him | them, were so cheated with the Novelty, that they 
to be right in his guees>.. . would give xix bags of Pepper for ten Sapooons, 








^ — 9 The bracket denotes that it is optional, though more correct, to express nõang with yuasg. 

2 The original meaning of this term 1s not known to the present inbabitanta, J 

™ The meaning of this is that Nioobaress invariably carry green (i. €, unripe) ooco&nuis when going any 
distance, or when likely to bo abeent some time, in their canoes in order to refrosh themselvos when thirsty ; one or 
more ooooanuts would be drunk by each person according to the distance travelled, 

33 The practica of chewing betel-quids being universal among them the approximate time ordinarily occupied 
showing one or more is well known and serves the purposes shewn in the text. . ` 
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thirteen whereof amount to buta Crown. But they 
ha-e had leisure enough to see their error; for in 
a mort time, the Island was so filled with this 
stufe, that they were compelled to absolutely 
prchibit all trading, which so disparaged this 
‘money, that at present two Sacks of Pepper will 
scarce come for one hundred thousand Casaas.” — 
Mandelslé, Voyages and Travels into ths Bast 
Indies, E. T., 1639, p. 117. 


T708. — “ This is the reason why the Cawas are 
valned so little: they are punched in the middle, 
and string’d with little twists of Straw, two 
huadred in one Twist, which is called Santa; 
and is worth- nine Deniers. Five Santas tied 
together, make a thousand Oaxas, or a Bapoon 
(P misprint for Bapooon)" Collection of Dutch 
Voyages, p. 199. This passage gives the same 
story as Mandelsld, interpolated, I gather, in the 
account of the firat voyage, 1595-7, by the an- 
onzmous editor. 


3813.— “The only currency of: the country 
- (Occhin-Chins) ie a sort of cash, called sap- 
pica, composed chiefly of tutenague,! 600 mak- 
ing a quan " — Milburn, Oriental Commerce, Ed. 
1825, pp. 4445, in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 
sapeca. Yule adds that mace and sappica are 
equally Malay words. 

821. — ‘‘ The proper coined money of Tonquin 
anc Cochin-China is called a B&pek, or Sapdque, 
and consisted formerly of brass, but now of zinc 
. -.; Sixty s&peks make a mas.... Six 
hundred sapeks, which make a kwan, are com- 
monly strung upon a filament of ratan. and in 
this manner kept for nee.” — Crawfurd, Embassy 
to Biam, p. 517. 

1330. — “The money ourrent on Bali consists 
solaly of Ohinese pice with & hole in the centre, 
which have been introduced into Bali from time 
immemorial. They value them at half a cent, and 
600 may be obtained fora silver dollar. They 
horever put them up in hundreds and thousande; 
two hundred are called satah, and are equal to 
one rupee copper, and a thousand called sapaku, 
are valued at fiverupees.”’ — Singapore Ckroniole, 
June, 1830, in Moor, Indian Archipelago, 1837, 
p. od. 

1359. — “ Paku, a string or file of the small 
coims called picis." — Crawfurd, Malay Diot., 
s. v satu; incomp. sa, is “one” in Malay: piohis 
or ritis isa 

1376. — “ From sapek, a ooin found in Ton- 
quia and Cochin-Ohina, and equal to about half a 


pfeaning (1/800 Thaler), or about one-sixth ‘of a 





1 T e., spelter. 
*7hiw should be a mistake — ride quotation from 


German Kreutzer.” — Giles, Glossary of Rofer- 
ence, p. 122, in Yulo, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. sapeca. 

1880. — '' He (Da Cunha) seems to imply that 
the smallest denomination of coin struck by 
Albuquerque at Goa in 1§10 wre called cepayqua, 
i.e, inthe year before the capture of Malacca, 
and consequent familinrity with Malay terms. I 
do not trace his authority for this; the word is not 
mentioned in the Commentaries of Albuquerque, 
and it is quite possible that the dinheiros, as these 
small copper coins were also called, only received 
the name cepayqua at a later date, and some 
time after the occupation of Malacca.” — Yule, 
Hobson-Jobsom, s v. sapeca, commenting on 
Da Ounha, Portuguese Numismatios, 1880, pp. 11, 
12, 22. 

1888. — “ Bapeca, Sapdque. This word is used 
at Macao for what we call cash in Chinese onr- 
rency; and it is the word generally used by 
French writers for thatooin . . . . We can bardly 
doubt that the true origin of the term is that given 
in a note communicated by our friend Mr, E. O. 
Baber: — “ Very probably from Malay sa, one, 
und paku, a string or file of the small ooins called 
pichis ... -pdbu is written by Favra peku, 


(Dict. Malay-Frangaia, 1875-80) andis derived 


by him from the Chinese péko, cent”? . . 
Bapeku would then properly bea string of 100 
cash, but it is not difficult to perceive that it might 
through some misunderstanding . . have 
been transferred to a single coin.”— Yulo, 
Hobson-Jobson, s. v. sapeca. 

1800. — " Le tadl d' argent est la monnaie 
courante du pays. La qualité etle oours varient 
selon les lieur. Les sapdques en laiton ont 
aussi cours; le change moyen est de 1,509 pour 
un t&ol." — Rocher, Notes sur un Voyage au Yun- 
nan, in Toung Pao, Vol. L p. 51. 

1892.— “This is a brief history of the sapec 
(more commonly known to us as the cash), the 
only native coin of China, and which is found 
everywhere from Malaysia to Japan.” — Ridge- 
way, Origin of Ourrency, p. 157. 

X. O. Trompe. 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
` - TELUGUS. 
Bx G. R. SUBRAN PANTULU. 
(Continued from p. 168.) 
. XXXVII. 
THERE was a king at Anantapur, Kunthibhója 
by name. While he was holding his darbdr, 
being seated on his throne, and surrounded by 








Or&wfurd. Itis notin Sohlegel's " Obınese Lo&n-worda 
in the Malay Language,” in Towng Pao,’ Yol, I. p. 391. ff. 
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& host of pundits, ministers, and others, a 
- Kshatriya came and bowed and said that he was 
' an expert in archery, and that he oame there to 
serve the king as, ho was not able to get a living 
elsewhere, The king éngaged his services at one 
hundred rupees‘ per month. From that day 
forwards he kept a vigilant watch over the king’s 
palace. On a oertain midnight, while the king 
was sleeping comfortably upstairs, he heard the 
cries of a woman, called his attendant and asked 
him what it was. The archer maid thut he, too, 
had heard the same cries for ten days past, but 
oould not say why it was, butthat he would make 
enquiries, ahould the king command him to do so. 
The king consented, and followed him incognito 
ta see whither he went. He went outside the 
town, and there saw a woman with disherellod hair, 
-seated near tho temple of Durga, orying at the 
top of her voice. He asked her who she was nnd 
why she was crying. She replied that she was the 
tutelary goddess of Kunthíbhója's kingdom, 
and that as the king was to breathe his last in 
two or three days more, she was orying—for, who 
would proteot her then P The archer then asked 
her if there were any means by whioh the king's 
life oould be saved. Whereupon she said that if 
the aroher's son were offered as a sacrifice to 
Durga, the king would live for a very long time. 
The archer thereupon consented to the proposal, 
went home, and informed his son of what had 
transpired. The son asked him to perform the 
sacrifice instantly and save the life of the king, 
for, by the king © good many people lived. The 
` archer then took his son to the temple, drew his 
sword from the scabbard, und was about to slay 
him, when Durgå appeared before them, and 
` said that she was so pleased with his bravary that 
he must ‘desist, and seid moreover that she 
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archer, overcome with joy, sent his son home, 
and went to the king's palace. The king, who 
Witnessed incognito everything that had trans- 
pired, quietly reached his palace, went upstairs, 
and pretended to be asleep. The archer went to 
the king and said that a woman who had had a 
quarrel with her husband was weeping bitterly, and 
that he had paoifled her and sent her homo. The 
king feeling grateful to the archer, raised him 
to the rank of Commander-in-Ohief of his forces. 
Moral :— Honest servants will not fail to risk 
their own lives when calamities befall their 
masters. aad 


XXXVII. 


Three fish lived in the bed of a river. Ono of 
these perceived that the water would dry up in the 
ensuing summer, informed its other oompanions- 
of the same, and:seid, further, how they would 
run the risk of being carried off by the fishermen 
at the time, and that they should therefore seek a 
habitation elsewhere. It wanted, therefore, thas 
all of them should go into the current and settle 
in the sea or in the bed of another river. The 
other two laughed at the words of their companion. 
The clever fish, therefore, went and settled in 
another quarter unaccompanied. Not long after, 
summer set in, and the watera of the river dried 
up. A fisherman threw his net into the bed, 
caught the two fish and put them on the bank. 
One of them was possessed of some sense and 
appeared to be dead, remaining motionless, 
while the other began to jump. The latter there- 
fore was dashed to the ground and amashed to 
pieces. The former, perceiving the fisherman 
going away with his net, crawled unperoeived and 
jumped into the waters and lived comfortably. 

Moral :— Whoever perceives coming events and 
tries to avert danger shall surely be happy; and 
the person who tries to extricate himself from 
difficulties, even after they happen, may also 
consider himself luoky, but tho man who remains 


idle will surely oome to grief. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BEDSTEADA AS SPIRIT HAUNTS, 
Spirits are said to upset the bedstead (chdr- 
pds) of men sleeping in them, and to throw the 
. mortals on the grotnd. Many simple people have 
related stories to me of this, as a well-ascertained 
fact. Brides and bridegrooms must not aleep on 
chérpdes for several days before and after mar. 
riage. The number of days fixed varies with their 
tribe. This is doubtless done to avoid the evil 

that might be worked through witchoraft. 
GURDTAL Suan, in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


HINDU TITLES OF MUSALMANS, 

The Mussimán Gakkhar family of Khånpûr 
in the Hazárá district (held by Cunningham to be 
the ancient Taxila) still retain the Hindo title 
of RAJ&; — c. g., RAjé Juhánd&d Khan, a loading 
member of the family formerly an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in that district. The reason is, 
I believe, given in Wace’s Hasárd Settlement 
Report ' 

T. C. Prowpumx, in P. N. and Q. 1888. 


1 [Bee Waos, pp. 36 and $7. — En.] 
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THE CASTLE OF LOHARA. 
BY M, A. STERN, Ps.D. 


dea following notes on an ancient stronghold of the mountains enclosing Kaémfr have beeu 

prepared for my annotated transletion of Kalhana’s Réjataratgini now passing through 
tke pres.” Their publication in this place may be useful as supplying & specimen of the 
, ccminentary which accompanies that translation, They may also-serve to illustrate the results 
wich a closer study,of the Chronicle and a series of antiquarian tours have furnished as 
regards the ancient topography of Kakmtr and the adjacent territories, 


The whole of these results has been embodied in the detailed maps of Anciant Kasmir 
waich with the assistance of the Asiatic Society of Bengal I have been able to prepare, as a 
supplement to my work, at the Survey of India Offices. I hope soon to publish these maps 
wth a separate memoir in the Asintio Society's Journal. Until-then I must refer for any of the 
to»ographical details discussed below to the maps shewing the modern topography of the 
territory, as contained in the “ Atlas of India " and other publications of the Survey of Jndia.t 


$1. Lohara or Loharakotta, the ‘Castle of Lohara,’ has played an important part in 
Kxfutr history as the ancestral home and stronghold of the dynasty whose narrative fills the 
last two cantos of Kalhana’s Rajataraigini. In view of the very frequent references which 
Kslhaga makes to this locality, its correct identification is essential for the full understanding 
of the events related in that portion of the Kaémtr Chronicle, L 

It may justly be doubted whether Wilson who first proposed to identify Lokara with Lahore 
(Ersay on the Hindu History of Cashmir, p. 47), would have hazarded this suggestion if the text of 
Books vii. and viii. had then been accossible tohim. Notwithstanding, however, the evident 
impossibility of making this assumed position of Lohara agree with the numerous passages in whioh 
Kalhaņa speaks of it as a hill-fortress and as situated in close proximity of Kaśmîr,! Wilson's 
conjecture has been accepted with implicit faith by subsequent interpreters. It has thus found 
its way too into numerous works not directly dealing with Kaémtr.2 With some other topo- 
grephical misunderatandings of this kind, it has helped to create greatly exaggerated notions 
as to the political power and territorial extont of the Kaémir kingdom at that late period. 

§ 2. The local indications furnished by the passages to be discussed below, had led me for 
some time back to look for Lohara in the mountain distriota which adjoin Kaémfr immediately 
to the south of the Pir Pantzál range. But it was only in the cburse of a tour specially under- 
takon in August, 1898, in search of this locality, that I was able to fix its position in the valley 
now called Lohsrin, belonging to the territory of Prints (Parnotsa). A brief account of this 
identification has been given in the ‘ Anseiger der philosophisch-Metorischen Klasse’ of the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna, lih December 1892, and in a paper read before ‘the Royal 
Asistio Society (see Academy, 1893, Nov. 24). . 

_§ 3: Referring for some further topographical and ethnographioal details to the remarks 
‘given below, it will be sufficient to note here that Lohtrin, marked Loran on the maps, com- 
prisss the well-populated and fertile mountain district formed by the valleys of the streams 
whish drain the southern slopes of the Ptr Panteàl range between the Tatakit! Poek and the 
Tdswnaidau pass. The Loh'rin River which is formed by these streams, receives at Mandi the 
stream of the Gigrt Valley whioh adjoins Lohtrin to the N.W. Some eight miles further 
down it flows into the Süran Hiver with which together it forms the Toht (Tausht) of Prints, 

* To be published in 1838 by Messrs. Oonstable & Co., London, in two volumes quarto, 

+ Bee “ Ailas of India,” Sheets 28 and W, soale four miles to one inch; also Map of Kashmir with pert of 
adjacnt mouniaius surseyed during 1855-57, soale two miles io one inch. 

1 Comp. e. g. RAjat. vii, 110, 708, 868, 939 ; viil. 203, 579, 567, 759, 831, 1227, 1630, 1791 sqq., 1875 sqq., 1907, ete. 

2 Comp. Troyer’s note onir. 177 and Vol. iH. p. 570; Lassen, Indischs AlterDÜnwonakunde, lii, pp. 1042, 1119: 
also Br. T. H. Thornton's excellent monograph “ Lahore, ” 1976, p. 107, 
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The broadest and best-cultivated part of the Valley of Loh&rin lies about 8 miles above 
Mandi, at circ. 74° 28’ long. 83^ 48’ lat. The cluster of large villages situated here (distin- 
guished after the tribal names of tueir inhabitants as Téntr'vand, Gdy'cand, and Détoaad) are 
jointly known by the name of Loh'ri& and may be regarded as the centre of the district. 
Through Lolirin proper and then through a side-valley doacending from the mountains on the 
N. leads the path to-the T6é*maidan Pass whioh since early times to the present day has formed 
one of the most frequented and best routes from the Western Panj&b to Kaimtr. Thé import- 
ance of this route and the easy commanication thereby established explains the close political 
relations of Lohara with Kaémtr as well as the prevalence of a Kaémtrt population in the pre- 
sent Loh*rin, 


§ 4. In oxamining the main passages of the Rajataraigini bearing on Lohara with a view 
to proving its idoutity with the modern Loh*rin, it will'be most convenient to follow the order 
of Kolhuna's narrative. - 


The prominent place ocoupied by Lohara in the historical evonts relvted in Books vii 
and viii, is chiefly due to the close connection which the marriage of King Kshemagupta with 
DiddA, the daughter of Bithharája of Lohara, established between the royal families of Kafutr 
and Lohara. This union as well as the fact that Simharája, was himself married to a 
daughter of Bhima Bibi, the mighty ruler of Udabhánda (Vaihand) and Kíübul proves that 
tke territory of the former could not have been restricted to the Lohtrin Valley alone. Ib 
probably comprised also other neighbouring valleys to the south of the Pir Panjg&l such as 
Mandt, Siren, Badrün, perhaps also Prints itself. Didd& who after the death’ of Kebemagupta 
and after disposing of her son and grandsons ruled Kaémfr in her own name (980-100 ; 
adopwd as her successor Semgrámarája, the son of her brother Udayarája.s Lohara s remained 
in the possession of her nephew Vigraharája of whom we do not know whether he Was a son 
of Udayarája or another of Sitharája's numerous sons. 


$5. Vigraharaja had already in Diddá's lifetime appeared as a pretender! After the 
death of Baimgrámarája (A. D. 1028) he made a second unsucoeesful attempt to seize the Kamir 
throne. He marched from Lohara for Srinagar, burnt on the way the Kaémtrian frontier- 
station (dvéra), and appeared after two and a half days’ hard marching before the capital where 
he was defeated and slain.’ 

Vigraharája's expedition took place soon after the death of TEE T which 
fell at the commencement of the month Ash&dba (June-July), At that season of the year 
the shortest route of the invader lay over the Tos*maidan Pass, This, notwithstanding its 
height (circ. 18,500 feet above sea level), is open for traffic of all kinds from May till 
November. The practical possibility of covering the distance within the above time was tested 
by me in 1892 on the tour referred to. Leaving Loh'rin on the morning of the 19th August 
with baggage animals and load-carrying coolies I reached without difficulty on the evening 
of the following day the edge of the TOsmaidin plateau above the village of Drang 
(seo note 7). From there half a day's maroh across tho level Valley would-anfflce to bring ono 
to ‘Srinagar. ` 

Vigrabarija’s son and successor Kshitiraja whom we find also mentioned as ruler of Lobara 
in Bilhapa's Vikraminkadevacharita,® resigned his throne in favor of Utkarsha, the grandson of 
King Ananta and younger brother of Harsha® When Utkarsha on Kalase's death (A. D. 1089) 
wus called to rule over Kaémir, he united with his new kingdom the territory of Lohara,!?. 

3 "3 Comp. vL 170 sqq. and my paper ' Zur Gesohickie der Cdkis von Kabul,’ Festgruss an E. von Roth, pp. 200 sq. 

* Bes vi. 176 where BithharAja is called duryda Li LokarádinAa: såst; vii. 1800 and vili, 014 sqq., where Pargotea 
(Prints) scoms £o be referred to as within the confines of Lohars territory ; also vili. 1045, 9277. 

© Comp vi. 855; vii. 1284, * vi. 835 sqq. 

T Bee vi. 110 sq. The dodra referred to in this passage oan be safely identifed with the draaga or frontier 
watoh-»tilion which was mtuated on the Kaámtr side of the Tdétmeidin Pass above the present village of Drang. Ib 


1» mentioned under the name Kárberasrak/a in vill, 1997, £010. Compare my note on iL 287. 
3 Comp. Fikramánkad., xvili. 47, 67. * Comp. vu. 251 sq. 4 Oomp, rii, 703 sqq. 
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waich henceforth became the mountain fastness and place of safety for the Kaámlr rulers 
in the troabled times of the succeeding reigns. 

- § 6. In the time of Harshg we hear of an expedition sent against .HAiapurf, the modorn 
Rejent, which took the route vid Lohara, i, e., over the Tés*maidin Passi! When subse- 
quently the pretender Ushchala, the descendant of « side branch of the house of Lohara, made 
his first irruption into Kaámir, from Hajaurl, he led his small band of followers through the 
territory of the Governor of Lohara. After defeating the latter's forces at Parnotsa, he 
su-prised the commandant of the Dvára and reached safely the rebel camp in Kramartjya, the 
western portion of tho Valley.3 Kalhaps’s special reference to the consternation caused by 
the sudden appearance of the pretender is signifloant.\3 It is clearly connected with the fact 
thet Uchchala’s invasion took place at the beginning of the month Vaisikha, i e. in April, 
when the Tó£maidán Pass, according to the information collected by me at Lobtrin, can be 
orcased only on foot and with some difficulty. 


§ 7. After the death of King Haraha, who to his own disadvantage had neglected the 
adrice of his ministers counoeliing a timely retreat to the mountains of Lohara,!* the rule over 
Kaámir aud Lohara was again divided. The latter and the adjoining territories! fell to the 
share of Bussels, whereas Uchchala, his elder brother, took Kaémir. From Lohara Suasala 
mode an attempt to onat his brother, but was defeated on the march to Briuagar near 
Selyapural® and forced to flee to the country of the Dards, From there he regained Lohara 
by difficult mountain tracks.!7 


When Uchchala fell the victim of a conspiracy, his brother receiyed the news within one and 


a half days! and started at once for Kasmir to secure the throne. Tho murder of Uchchale | 
tooE plaoe on the sixth day of the bright half of Pausa of the Lankika year 4187. This date 
corresponds to the 8th December A. D. 1111. So late in the year the Tééamaidén route must 
hava been closed by snow. It is therefore probable that Sussala marched by one of the more 
weacern and lower passes which lead from the valley of Sadrün to the valley of the Vitastá 
belcw Virihamula. It agrees fully with this supposition that we find subsequently Susaala 
encemped above Hushkepura (Ushkür) opposite Varihamilla which would be the natural goal 
for an invader using one of the above routes.® Foiled in his endeavour on this oooasion 
Sussala retreated with diffloulty to Lohara over paths on which the snow lay deep and under 
continual fighting with marauding Kiaéas.2! : 

$8. Sussala some months later succeeded in wresting Kaémlr from his half-brother 
Balkana, and subsequently used the stronghold of Lohara for the castody of his dangerous 
relatives and as the hoarding plece of the treesures he accumulated by-an oppressive rule, ® 
When threatened in the summer of 1120 A. D. by the rebel forces of the pretender BhikshAchara 
he sent his son and family to Lobara for sefety and followed them himself in the month of 
Margaétreha of that year cif Hushkapura P In the following spring the usurper Bhikshachara 
despatched a force viá RAjapuri in order to attack Sussala in his mountain fastness. These 
troops on their advance from the south were met by Sussala at Pargotea aud there utterly 
routed. During the remainder of Sussala’s reign we hear of Lohara only once more, whon 
Jayarimha is brought back to Kaémir after three years’ residence at Lohara and met by 
his father at Varkhamile™ 





Tl Bee rii. 939 x 930 sqq. 33 Oomp. vii. 1998 sqq. 135 Boe vir. 1303, 

T4 vii, 1398, 1568, 1898. M Bee vili. 8, Lokarasoekb rudhaih wandaldataram., 

16 viii, 191 sqq. — Seyapwra is probably the present village of Bilpdr in the Dainty Pargapa, situated on the 
direct -oute from Drang to Brinagar. n Bee vill. 307. B See viti. 379. 


1+ To the preasnt day the people of Lohtrin, when obliged to proosed to Kaímir during the winter months, use 
the rovces leading over the mountains from Badrün. Of these the Hajji Ptr Pass (B,500) is nevor closed entirely 
The P dja Paas, though somewhat higher, is certainly still open in December. A route leading from the latte; 
along tae lower ridges down to Ushkur is actually marked on the Surrey mapa, and this would have been the most 
convenient one for Bussala's expedition, 9 Beo rill. 390, n Comp, viii. 411. 
.™ Comp. rill. 519, 437, GY. 75 vili. 717, 819 sqq. . “M Oomp. vhi. 1287 sqq. i 
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§ 9. -Fuller details regarding the topography ot Lohara are to be found in the narrative of 
the events which took place there during the rule of Jayasirhha, i. e., in Kalhapa's own time. ; 


Of the princes whom Sussala on his accession to the Kasmlr throne had confined at Lobara, , 
Lothana with five of his relatives was in A. D. 1180 stillin captivity there. A conspiracy of some 
of the officers in charge of the Lohara garrison (boffabhritya) utilized the opportunity offered when 
Preman, the commandant of the castle, had gone down to the noighbouring Affalika on busi. 
ness, and set free the prisoners in the night of the 10th Jysishtbe vati of that year. Lothana 
was proclaimed king, and before daybreak the stronghold and the treasures which Sussaln had 
deposited there, were in his possession. Preman on receipt of the news hurried back on the., 
morning from AtAlik&, but was met by the _ conspirators at the approach to the castle and. 

, forced to retreat, 


The expressions uscd by Kaihnaa in the passages recorded below make it clear that AtfAlika 
must be the name of a locality situated below Lohare and in comparative proximity of the 
castle.9 In view of this evidence oad of what will be said below regarding-the position of 
the force sent for the recapture of Lohara, I do nob hesitate to recognize the name Attltkf in _ 
that of the present village Atoll, situated close to the point where the valley of Lohtrin meets - 
that of Gagri, some sight miles below Loh5rin proper. 


At the actual junotion of the two yalleys lies Mandt. This place conelsta entirely Pee 
some sighty in number, and these account for its name, which meana ‘market’ in Pahür! as well 
as Panjabi. Mandf is now the commercial centre of the whole district and has probably ocou- 
pied tLe same position in earlier centuries. I see a distinct reference to it in the passage viii, 
199] whers Kalhaya relates the looting of Affiliaipana, i. en ‘the market of AstilikA (Aytilika),’ 


810. The newsof this rebellion was carried by a messenger to King Jayasithha and reached 
him on the following day at Vijayeáer&ra (Vij*brór)! He at onge despatched a force for the 
recovery of Lohara. The Kaémfrian leader took up his position at AtHlika from where he 
endeavoured to close all approeches to Lohara.* While the besieging troops suffered from the 
great summer heat and the consequent fevers,” Somaptla, Raja of Rajapart, who was instigated 
by Sujji, a disaffected minister of Jayasimha, approached from the south to attack them. 


The Kafmtrians wished then to retreat to their own country, and finding the route by Baram- 
bara closed by the enemy, were obliged to take to a difficult mountain pass called KAlenaka, l 
They started from AțtâlikA on a path leading along the precipitous side of a defile and were 
followed on the opposite side by the enemy. The Kaámfrian troops and their followers resch- 
ed that day without opposition a mountain village called VanikAvase and eamped there and in 
the neighbouring hamlets, At midnight they were surprised by Sujji’s foros and thrown into 
confusion. In the general stampede which followed, the Ka&mir army are destroyed and ita 
leaders captpred. ‘Phe fugitives were plundered in the mountains by the Khaáas.*e 


Tho situation of the Kaémtrian troops at AttÁlikà and the route taken,by them on their 
disastrous retreat can be fully understood by a reference to the map, When threatened from 
the south by Sajji who advances from Parnotsa, the Kaémirians wish to regain their own 
territory, but cannot use the direot route over the Tdé*maidin Pass as itis blocked by the 
rebels at the Lohara castle. The other main route up the Gdgrt valley which would open to 
ee eS es N P ELM zip Sene CICHE NER Uc Kcu triunfo McRae 


3 Oomp. vii. 1794 1831. 

18 Soe vill, 881, 1810, 1994. — I bellevd AHAU kA to be the correct form of tho name: it is written thus by A in 
viii. 831, 1819, 1945. Alali kA is found twice (vill, 1842, 1994) and AtkUkA also twice (viiL 581, 1991) m that Coder, 
L agreos with those readings. . 

xT Comp. vili. 1779, 1708-03, © -< » Comp, vill, 1836, 1848, 

3 Beo viii. 1835, 1873, 1890. — diss which lies at an elevation of probably not much over 4000", is, as I found 
myself in August 1892, & hot place sven in the rainy season. Its inhabitants suffer & good deal from the dangerous 
fevers to Which all the lower valleys to the south of the Ptr Pantsål are subject at oertain seasons; oomp, my notes 
on vill, 1878, 1682 Rive-cultivation flourishes about Mandi, whereas a+ Lobtrin, which lies 2b an altitude from six to 
seven thousand feet and consequently has a ohmate colder than tho Kaáriir Valley, rice does not grow and Todan corn 
ja tbe chief product, T Comp; viH. 1878-1908, 
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them the approach to the Firdspfir Pass or to any of the other passes leading over the moun- 
| taina to N. W. of the Téé*maidan, is ologed. by the enemy stationed at Sérambara. This place 
I identify with the large village of Oh&mbar situated about 5 miles above Mandi in the 
Güzd Valley . — BY Nen. 

There remains thus for their escape-oply the route through the side valley which opens 
to che B. W. at the village of’ Paléra, some three miles above Mapdt on the way to Lohtrin. 
A ciffoult path, marked on the larger Survey map, leads through this valley, past the village 
of Van to an alp called Kuliyan from which a valley leading down to Süren is gained. From 
the latter place the Kasmir forced might have retired in safety over the Pir PantsAl Pass. 


Van I identify with Kelhane’s VanikAvisa™ and Kuliyan with K&lengka, Tho dangerous 
defle through which Jayasimha’s troops retreat to Vanikivia, is clearly the narrow gorge of 
the Loh*rin River which must be passed before reaching Paléra. For about two miles tho road 
leads there high above the river along precipitous oliffa, and in many places it appears to have 
been artificially out into the face of the latter. ` 

§ 11. The conclusive evidence furnished by the above narrative as to the position of 
Lonara permits us to note more briefly the remaining references in the Ohronicle. A tempo- 
rary absence of Lothana from Lohara gave an opportunity tosnother pretender, Mallarjuna, to 
take possession of the stronghold® and the territory attached to it.. Lothans turned out of tho 
‘ Kotfardjya’ harassed his rival from Attailiké and other placee,* but made subsequently penco 
with him and proceeded to invade Kaámlr with the help of powerful allies among the rebellious 
Dimaras. He crossed the mountains and took up a position at KArkotadratga,t.¢., the modern 
Drang below the Téé*maidan platean.5 Eventually Lohara was reoccupied.by Jayasimha’s 
trcopa and Mallirjuna forced to flee.** On the way he was plundered of the treasures carried 
away from Lohara and ultimately captured at the village of Savarnika. The latter is distinctly 
designated as belonging to the territory of Lohara and can hence be identified with the village 
of Saran in the Toht Valley already mentioned.” ‘Finally Kalhana relates to us the installation 
of Gulhans, Jayasimha's eldest son, as ruler of Lohara during the hfetime of his feather.” 


The references to Lohare in the later Ohronicles are few and do not add to our knowledge 
regarding to its situation.® As a atronghold it had evidently retained its importance for 
Kekmtr only as long as the dynasty which had ita home there, remained in power. That trade 
coatinued to pass through Lohara, can, however, be concluded from an allusion to the customs 
rerenne levied therein the reign of Muljammad Sh&h about A. D. 1530.1 


§ 19. Of far greater interest and importance are the references to the fortress of Lohara 
which we meet in Albórünt's Indica, We owe them indirectly to the uusuccessful expedition 
which Mshmid of Ghasna bad led against Kaémir. Albórünt at the close of his accaunt of 
Kesmtr geography*! mentions to the south of the capital the high peak * Kulárj&k ’ resombling 
by its copula shape the mountain Dunbàyand (Dem&vand), ‘The snow there never melts. It 





X Analogies in the phonetic oonveralon of other Kaámtr local names which hava been discussed by me 1n nots 
i, DÀ, viii. 176 and permit usto trace back the modern name Ch4mber to Si/ambarg through *B{a)rémbara > 
*Eximbar, Initial Bkr. 4 which otherwise is regularly replaced in Kaámtri by h, 1$ premervod, ass or ch, in cases 
whare this initial consonant was protected by immediate oontaot with a following consonant; comp., 6. f. 
Ki. Ohirdth < Akr. Brirdehfra, , 

n In Famikipdsa wo have probably the simple name Vanjka with the addition of 4:4sa ‘habitation,’ see note 
viz 1877. Fan is the Ké. form of the name which on tho map is marked ‘ Ben’ according to the Pahår? pronunta- 


53 Comp, vüi 1941 sqq. — Loharn is designated here and elsewhere (e. g., viii. 1681, 1906, 1900, 1971, 1994, 2008, 
2022, 2020) by the imple term Kotta, ‘ castle,’ an abroviation for Lokarakoffa, e 
Comp. viti. 1080 sqq. 
Cop. viii. 1993 sqq., 1910, and above note 7. ` 
viii. 2021. T! Boo vil. 2375 sqq. with note viil, 2277. 9 vii. 8801, $972. _ 
Beo Jonardja, 454 sqq. ; Brévara, hi. 482; iv. 187; Fourth Chronicle, 181, 394 sqq. 
Bee Fourth Chron, 294 sqq. 41 Comp. Albérant’s Indicx, VoL L p. 207 $i, 
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is always visible from the region of Téhkeshar and LauAdwar (Lahore). The distance between 
this peak and the plateau of Kashmir is two farsakh. Tho fortress Bdjágirf lies south of it, and 
the fortress Labor west of it, the two strongest places I havo ever seen. The town Rijiwart 

(Rijapurt) is three farsakh distant from the peak,” 


It can scarcely be doubted that Albérfint refers here to Mount Tatakati which rises to an 
elevation of 15,524 feet in the centrat part-of the Pir rantsAl range and is the highest peak in 
the whole chain of mountains to the B. of Kaémir. Its bold form and isolated position make 
Monnj Tatakd}t moat conspicuous, in partionlar for an observer from thesouth. It is surrounded 
by extensive snowfields which remain throughout the year,4 and bears on ita S. face a small 
glacier. Mount Tajaküf! has the shape described by Albérint and can be seen through the 
greatest part of the year from the districta of BiflkÓt and Gujrünwila to the E. of the Ohinfb 
(Tdkeshar), Its snowy dome has occasionally-in very clear weather béen, sighted by me even 
from Lahore, 


The position of the fortress Réjdgirt (reote Rajagiri), which is referred to also by 
Kalhana, vii. 1270, as in possession of the R&ja of Rájapurt, must be looked for at some point of 
the upper Büran valley, 4. e., to fhe south-of the Mount Tatakid44 Finally the ‘fortress 
Lahür' whioh Albértnt places wost of Mount Kularjek, can’ be no other than our Lohfra. The - 
entranoe of the Lohtrin valley lies almost due west of the Tayaküjl, at a distance of about 
13 miles as the crow flies. i s 


The identity of Albérünf's second fortress with Loharekotia ia shown yet more clearly by 
another passage of the Indica, where its name is given as Leuhtir aod its distance from the 
capital of Kaémir estimated at 56 miles, “half the way being rugged country, tho other half 
plain.” Without examining the queetion as to what measure is meant by the “miles” of the 
text, it may be noted that the aotnal length of the route from Loherin to Srinagar viá the ` 
Tósemaidàn Pass oan be put at about 60 English miles. Of these circ. 20 miles lie in the level 
plain of the Kaámtr Valley. Adding to this distance that portion of the route which leads over 
the flat grassy slopes of the Tôésmaidån plateau on the Kasmir side of the peas, and which is 
almost equally easy, we approach very closely to the proportion indicated by Albérüni, 


But Alb&rünf has left us yet another indication for testing the correctness of our identifl- 
cation. In the last. quoted passage of the Inlica he informs us that he had himself made an 
observation.of the latitude of the fortress ‘ Lauhér,’ and shews it there as 84°10’. In his Canon 
Masudicus, however, as Prof. Sachau's note ii p. 841, informs ua, the latitude of Laubür is. 
given as 38° 40. Whichever figure we may adopt, the result of Albérfut’s observation agrees 
closely enough with the actual latitude of Loh*rin which is about 93? 48’ according to the 
Survey maps.í? 4 





*3 Compare Drew, Jummoo, p. 205, and the panoramio view of the Ptr Pantsfl range in Dr. Nove’s Guide to 
Kashmir, Beealso my aoooant of an ascent of Tutaktti in Reisebriefe aus Kashmir, Minchoner Allgem. Zeitung, 
Aug. 1888, : 

i3 The Tükeshar of Albérint corresponds to Kalhapa's Takkadssa, and Hinen Tatang’s Teeh-kia (Fakke); oomp. 
my nobe on Råjat. v. 150. 

Cunningham, Anc. Geogr. p. 151, is certainly mistaken in identifying Albérün!i's poak with the great Nanga 
Parvi (23,529 feet above tho sea) which Hes in Astór to the north of Kaémtr. On &ooount of the mtervening ranges 
itis moro than doubtful whether Nanga Parrat oan erer be seen from any point of the Panjab plains. 

Iam upable to explain the name Kulirjak given to the peak by Albérin, 

“ Compare my note on vii. 1270, 

* Boe Indica, i. p. 817, and Prof. Sachau’s note thereon, ii. p. 941. 

“ The fair aoouracy of the othar Indian letrtudes observed by Albfrfnt is shown by Prof. Sachan’s comparative 
tablo, i p.841. — Inasmpch as the Canon Mfassdieus was written after tho author's Indica and ia proserved in more than 
ono MB., its figure, perhaps, deserves greater consideration. 11 must also be.noted that Albértin! in the same passage 
ot tho Indica givos the Jatitude of Kaimtr from a Hindu antuority as 84°9. From his knowledge of tho relative 
geographioal position of the two localities ho must have considered this observation as incorrect, if the latitude of 

LauAdr was really taken by him as 84° 0. Yet he makes no remark regarding this difference, 
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$18. Albérünf's personal acquaintance with the fortress ‘Lauhir’ can only date from the 
unscoceasful expedition which Mahmfd of Ghaxna undertook against Kaámír. Tho Muham-` 
madan historians extracted by Elliott assign varying dates to this expedition, but ogree in 
. relating that Maljmdd’s invasion was brought to a standstill at the siege of tho fortjof *Lón-Kót"' 
which as Ferishta tells us, “ was remarkable on account of its height and strength." ‘ After 
a while whén the snow began to fall and the season became intensely cold, and the enemy 
rece. vod reinforcements from Kaémir, the Sultán was obliged to abandon his design and to 
retuzn to Ghasni.”«? The description here given agrees so well with what Albérint says of 
*Lauhür' (Lohara) and its position on the confines of Kaám!r, that we cannot hesitate to 
recognize in LÓ.-K& the Lokerakoita of the Uhronicle. Considering the endless corruptions to 
which Indian proper names are exposed in the works of Muhammadan authors, we may rest 
aatisiied with the form in whioh the name of a little-known locality has in this instance been 
presarved for us. 

$14. In modern times it fell once more to tho share of Loh*rin to witness the failure of 
anicvader. Ranjit Singh who in the summer of 1814 had led in person a portion of the Sikh 
army into the Valley with the object of entering Kaámir by the Pôlsmaidâån Pass, met here 
with a reverse to which the natural difficulties of this mountain region had contributed quite 
as much as the résistance of his Pathin opponents.# Similarly we may suppose that the 
ancient Loharakot:a derived no amall portion of its vaunted strength from the natural advan- 
tages of its situation, : : E: f 

The valley of Loharin from the defile of Palêra upward offers a series of excellent defen- 
sive positions which would need bat comparatively little fortification to be rendered almost 
impregnable for an enemy not possessed of guns. At several places oroes ridges with precipitous 
oliffe descend into-the Valley and reduce it to a gorge. Barriers are thus formed from which 
the route on either side of the river is completely commanded. 


$ 15. In Loh*ria proper distinct traditions of an ancient ‘Killa’ or fortress cling to 
the isolated ridge whioh projects, in the direction from N. W. to 8. E., towards the right bank 
of tre Lohtrin River just above the village of Gég!vand (shéwnon the St~vey mapas ‘ Gajian’) 
Ab ira B. E. extremity this ridge falls off abruptly with a rocky face. On the N, E. and B. W. 
sidee its slopes descend with equal steepness to the beds of the streams which flow 
throagh the Tántr'vand and Gég'vand villages. The top of this ridge lies about 800 
feet above the level of the Valley and forms a, narrow plateau about œ quarter of a 
mile long. At the 8, E. end of this plateau rises a small hillock. This was pointed out to me 
by aid villagers as the site of a fort which is supposed to have stood there long before the 
time of the Muhammadan Rajas of Prünta. 





17 Oomp. Elliott, History of India, ti. pp. 455, 400 sq. Firishta’s ecoount places the expedition in A. H. 406 
(A. D. 1018) according to the Tab/Xst-i- Akbar! it took place in A. H, 418 (A. D. 1081). As Albtrirt’s residence in 
India as on involuntary follower of Mahmüd's court falls after the capture of Ehwárizm, A. D. 1017, the later dute 
woula be preferable, ; 

u The pious legend of the Loherin people attributes the Mahdrdja’s defeat to tho miraculous intervention of 
tho Saint ' Balyid Chanan’ who lies burried near the village of TAnte'vand in Lob&rin proper. Mysterious noises and 
‘alarms’ proceeding from his Zifrat are said to have thrown the Sikh army Into confusion and to have brought abont 
its prscipitous flight, 

Im reality Ranjit Singh's retroat was dve to far more natural causes, His troops had suffered already great losses 
by sloxness and desertion on the advance to the Tid#maidén plateau, When the litter was renched by his adv&noc- 
guard. the Sikhs found themselros without supplies and confronted by & strongly posted force of Astm Kháu, the 
Afgh&m Governor of Kadmtr, After afew days spent in inaction Rapjit Singh received news of the defeat which his 
general Him Dyfl, sent with a second column by the Ptr Pansell Pass, had suffered before Buplyan. 

RayHt Singh then felt obliged to order a retreat. This developed into a complete derogte when the hillmen of 
the Bejé of Pinch (Prüngs) attacked the Sikhs from the mountains about Lobtrin, On the 80th July 1814 Ranjit 
Singh hhnielf had to flee to Mand! after the complete loas of his baggage and a great portion of his army. The best 
account of this expedition I have been able to trace, is that giren by Baron Higol, Kaschmir wid das Reich der 
Biekh, il pp. 144 sqq. 
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. No remains are now visible overground except traces of rough walls on the sides of this 
hillook and stone-heaps at various places. As the whole ridge has been used fora long time | 
back as & burial ground, many of the large stones placed over the tombs may have originally 
beon carried away from the site of the ‘ Killa.’ A large treasure is believed to be buried 
there. The ridge iteelf is accessible only by a narrow neck which connects it on the north 
with the hillside behind, The approach to this point appears to have been guarded by two 
smaller forta which the tradition of the Lohtrin people places on spura projecting from the 
_ mountain, one to the west and the other to the north of the commencement of-the-ridge. 
Quite close to the latter point is & flne spring. 


$ 16. Though the traditions and scanty remains here indicated do not b themselves 
admit of any certain conclusion, it may' be safely asserted that the ridge described would . 
have afforded an excellent position for a hill castle designed for barring the route up the 
valley. The actual road leading to the Téésmaidan Pass winds round the foot of the ridge 
on the 8. and E. On &ooount of the proximity of the deeply cut river-bed the road could 
never have followed & different direction. On the left side of the valley and opposite to the 
ridge, a high mountain spur descends with rugged cliffs to the riverbed. The difficult 
‘path which leads along this bank towards the Nürpür Pass, is unfit for laden animals and 
could have been easily defended in case of any attempt to turn the ridge. 


In view of the topographical facts here indicated I am inclined to look upon the ridge in 
the centre of Loh*rin as the most likely site of Loharakotta. The absence of more conspicuous 
remains over-ground can scarcely be considered an argument against this assumption, if we 
keep in view the time-honored fashion in whioh forts are constructed in and about Kamtr. 
The walls are built of rough unhewn stones set in a framework of wooden beams and are liable 
to rapid decay, if onoe negleoted.\* This fact is snficiently illustrated by the wholly ruinous 
condition of many of the forts which the Sikhs erected on the routes to Kaémir in the early 
part of this century, 


Adding to this fact the destrnctive action of the heavy monsoon rains and the equally 
heavy snowfall to which the southern slopes of the Pir Pantsil are exposed, we cannot well 
feel surprised if a once famous stronghold can now, after seven ae be traced only in 
shapeless heaps of stones and a lingering &radition. Box 





CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE, 


BY R. 0, TEMPLE, 
(Continued from p. 1.) 
7, 
Age of Bullion Dosen in Burma, 


As to the age of metal currency in Burma, the oldest reference I can find is from the 
Han History, Chapter on the T'an (Burma) State, kindly supplied by Mr. B. H. Parker:— 
"In the year A. D. 97, the king of T'an by name Yung Yu (unidentified as yet in Burmese)’ 
selected and sent interpreter to offer precious things from his country. The Emperor Ho 
rewarded him with a golden seal and a purple vest, adding money and olothes for the smaller 
chieftains.” 


1 Ger gaa ae Pas a a a siege of the Chitedl 
Fort (1895). 

* Sammudardja, tho reputed founder of the Sakkaréj Era, in Burma, lived teaditionally at this time in Taganng, 
or old Pagan, Orawfurd, Ava, Appr., p. 88: Phayre, Hist. of Perma, pp. 19, 278: B. B, Gawiteer, Vol. L p. 1391.1 


Parker, Burma, p. 9 f, 
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What was actually moant by ‘‘money” at that period seems to be difficult to determine. 
Aosording to Terrien de la Cougperie, Catalogus of Chinese Coins, p. 25, the wu-tchu copper 
each were current from B. C. 40 to A. D. 190, but he shows at p. 893 ff, that there was great 
corfusion in the ourrenoy after A, D. 26, and again about A. D. 147. Atany rate, he says that. 
after A. D. 25, “silk, clothes, metal in lumps, and corn were again resorted to (for currency), 
as in the olden time.” He says, however, thet in A. D. 40 '*5-£clx cash were regularly 
breught into circulation.” 

In any case, whatever this T'an “money” may have been, it was not indigenous; and 
as to the age of the unooined currency of the Burmese, Parker, Burma Reletions with 
Okina, p. 11 ft, gives a very interesting fact. Quoting from the Annals of the T'ang Dynasty 
he shews that the Piao(Pyi)Kingdom mentioned therein was undoubtedly Burma, and then goes 
on to quote :— “ gold and silver are used as money, the shape of which is orescent like’: it ia 
caled (Sugb‘at‘o and also truA-t'an-t'o."^ The period of the T'ang Dynasty was 618 - 907 A, D. 
and the year referred to in the question was apparently 832 A. D. 

Professor Terrien de la Couperie, in his Catalogue of Chinese Coins in tho British Museum, with 
his usual boldness, takes us, in describing similar currency in China itself, into periods usually* 
heli to be at beat semi-historical, when dating the various kinds of it; but, as regards Borme 
unail something older turns up we may take this date, 832 A. D., as the oldest known. 
Thanos the story is carried on by Maroo Polo? and the many early European explorers of the 
regions of Farther Indis, and, when the Burmese native annals shall have been well explored, 
prcbebly more definite information will be forthoomiag. 


But I may as well add here a couple of facts in support of the general statements from 
Oh. neeo sources not usually accessible and supplied by Mr. E. H. Parker. 

In the year 1207, Kublai's successor gave Tih-lih-p'u-wa-na-e-tih-t'iya & patent as King 
of 3urma, and recognised his son Sin-hoh-peh-tih, as heir apparent. This Sin-hoh-peh-tih, òr 
Simhopedi, had been sent to congratulate the new Emperor (Ch'eng Taong), who fixed the 
anrual tribute (of Burma) at 2,500 ounces of silver, 1,000 silk sarangs, 20 tame elephants, 
10,200 measures of grain, 

In A. D. 1556, the Mang (Burmese) “ chieftain” and the Chinese authorities in the Shin 
Btstes had a quarrel, and the Chinese led the Burmese into & suocessful ambnsh at Kah-sa, 
whoh appears to be Katha on the Irrawaddy. Here they starved the Burmese army, iu 
whose camp the famine was so great that “a gill of rice waa sold for a pinch of gold.” !! 


T This is referred to by de la Ooaperie in his Catalogue of Chiness Coins, p. xx., as the “ crescent silyer money of 
Ascent Pegu." Unless there are specimens existing to prove the contrary, ib may be pretty safely assumed that 
this “crescent silver!" consisted in reality of chips from lumpa of ywetaf or doin, i. e., “flowered silver.” Thoss 
Jum >, as they come from the cruolble, are generally flat and ctronlar. 

5 Beo Mayers, Chinese Reader's Manxal, p. 338 ff. 

? Kxoeedingly valuable and interesting references on this point are to be found in Yule’s Cathay and the Way 
Thither, Vol. I. pp. exxv,, oxovi,, oxoix., coriii,, 116 f., 293, 244, 240 n. 

+ In tho present real confusion of names and dates in Burmese history, it is difficult to say positively who are 
meant by these Hilos, for the Chinese words are not equivalents for names. They represent the Skr, titles 
Bripavandditya and Biühapesi, and from the contect we may take it that the Barmose King meant by the latter title 
is Kiyáptbàpad? (Narasinhapati), whose well-known nickname is Tayókpy?, or “ Fled fr6m the Chinese,” 

+ Bee de Morga’s almost contemporary statement that, among the independent tribes of the Philippines, rough 
gold (i. e., unrefined gold just as found) was bartered for food. (Hak. Soo. Ed., p. $84.) I may add here that th» 
Kade of Kathi in Burma behave mach in the sumo manner to the present day. Cf. Indo-China, Secend Series, Vol. I. 
P. 58, Maxwall, Journey on foot to the Patani Frontier, p. 48, anys thet gold dust was the curremy in 1675 at the 
Belong Gold Mines, Compare Pyrard de Laval’s account of Malnooa, Hak. Soo, Ed., Vol II. p. 176. A very fhterost, 
ing end still earlier referenoe to the use of gold dust as currency occurs in Barat Chandra Dáe Indian Pandits in 
the Lamd of Bmow, p. 70, where the death of Gyateon Sengé, the Tibetan worthy, at Buddha Gaya, is attributed 
to failure to pay for a charan, thus :—“ I learnt a mystic charm oalled the Nara Sandhi, or the Nine Conjunotions, 
from a oertain black Tirthiks named Rého. In return for ib I promised to remunerate him with an onnoe of gold. 
I offared him gold dust of that weight, but ho, thinking it was less by a small measure, wished mo to bring the gold 
after melting it, whioh I did not do."  Gyataon was a contemporary of Attia, == Dtpankare Sríjfíano, who was born 
in A. D. 980, — Gf. also Stretoll, Ficus Mtastict, p. 195: Colquhoun, Amongsi the Shans, p. 2. 
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et 
|. The story. is carried on by a Burmese reoord quoted by Phayre, History of Burma, p. 187, 
who says that in 1058 the peeudo-emperor Yunhli, in his distress upon being driven ont of 
Yonoan by the Manchus, desired refuge in Burma and offered one hundred vise of gold! to 

the King. 7 

One can hardly expect in'suoch a work as-the Life and Legend of Geudama to find any 
trustworthy evidence as to the use of money in the days of the Buddha; and, in any case, one 
would most likely come across the ideas of comparatively modern Burmese writers in state- 
ments as'to money made therein. I therefore only note hero that in five instances of payment 
I have found in Bishop Bigandet’s version, taken from a Burmese translation of 1773 A. D, 
every mention of a payment or value is in “ pieces of silver.” Bimilarly, in the few instances 
in which Hiuen Tsiang (639 A. D.) mentions money, he seems, in relating stories, to refer to 
the currency used according to his own ideas: e.g., Vikramáditya's and Manbrhita's benefac- 
tions are stated in “*ldkks of gold ooin ;" a professedly prohibitive fee for visiting a shrine is 
fixed at “a great gold piece ; "* “ gold pieces" in greatly exaggerated amounts are several 
times mentioned. It is worth remarking, however, that he only once mentions silver as a 
ourrency or standard of value, and then only in desoribing Persia by hearsay. From this last 
statement,’ “in commeroe they use large silver pieces,” one may gather that by “ pieces ” he 
generally meant ingots or lampe. 

Money and values are pretty frequently mot with in the J&takas, or Zàis as they 
are called in Burmese, and it is interesting and historically useful to trace the forms and 
expressions employed for money in the stories, as the forerunners of the ancient and modern 
terms. From Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Birth Stories, Vol. I.,!® I extract the fact that the follow- 
ing Jétabis contain references to pecuniary translations or values, Séri-vápija, Chullaka-sétthi 
Natidi-visdla, Nanda, Khadiraügára." In the NidámakstÀd, as given by Rhys Davids, there 
are also several mentions of money,’ always in the same terms as in the Jatdbas, but, as 
this lnat appears to be a comparatively later Sihhalese compilation, I need not further notice it 
here. 

Now for the benefit of English readers Rhys Davids translates small sums by ‘half. 
pennies” and “pennies,” and larger sums by “ pieces” and sometimes simply by numbers, as 
* worth a hundred thousand,” and also uses the expressions, “ money " and “ cash.” 








` However, in the original Pali text: the expression in the Mérivdaija Jdtake translated 
* halfpenny " is addhamdrabó, and ia the Okwllekasé[ihi Jéiaka the expression translated 
“ponny” is baMépamam ;° while the expression in the Séri-végija Jdtake translated, “the 
Bodisat gave them all the cash he had in hand (five hundred pieces) and all his stook-in-trade 
worth five hundred more," is in the text:— Bédhisatié tasmis bhasi haithegatdnt pasoha bahá. 
panasaténi pachasteggkanahak cha bhandaih sabbmà dates, Inthe Chullakas§{ jhi Jdtake, again, 
the word in the text for “farthing " in the translation is kébantké. As for the expression for 
“ money," in the Nanda Jétakz it is simply dáawaxk; which is also trauslated * treasure” in the 
, same text, and elsewhere “ property.” 3 





———————————— 

n Bay £925,004, Or, Ber. Bd, Vol. L pp. 36, 127: Vol, IL pp, T8, 183, 94f. - 

u Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol, L pp. 105 £, 932, $32, in whioh lass instance Beal's 
translation would seem to be loose; Vol, IL pp. 5, 168, 167, and (P) 264, ] / 

15 VoL IL p. 278. 16 Pages 155 f., 100 f., 207 £., 222 £, 337, 831 f. 

17 Tn the commentary only; vide Fausbóll, Jataka, Vol, I. p. 228 ff, i 

P Pages 8, 87,71, 91,133. The Burmese Hx-ministers, when quoting authoriiles for ibe making ef wills by Bud. 
dhist, gave an ancient reference to the use of lamp currency in the following quotation from the '! Khumbhayhd, 
sheha Vatihy Appamadavaga, Ind Chapter of the DkasunapadAthakathA, a commentary by Mahithéra 
ca the Dhammapad4, one of the books of the Khwdtabanikdys” :—' Go to such. and such n place, where wo have 
hidden 40 bifts (crores) of treasure, which you may dig up and maintain yourself with,” 


1* Wausbdll, Vol L p. 111 f. 9 Op. cil, p. 1% f, 
» R Op, ci, p. 112, Kah4pagam is also on the same page translated “ penny," 
© Op. cit, p. 190. , P Op. cil. p. 215 f., and p. 193, Noedieisd]a Jitahe, 
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"Now, as far as I can understand, the mésaké (Bkr. mdshaka) wasa weight of gold, the 
kazápsaam (Skr, kírshápaza) was a weight of various metals, í, e., a bullion weight, pure and 
simple, and the bdbanibi (Skr. bálinib&) was a very small weight, an atom, I would, therefore, 
take it that values were, when these Játakas were put together, simply expressed by weight, 
leaving the audience to gather the metal referred to from the context or from their imagina- 
tions, . 

8. 
Dinga and Tickal 


In an enquiry ef the present kind, the words dtiga, a coin, and tickal, the standard 
fiszal weight, must necessarily be of frequent occurrence, Their origin is, therefore, & point 
of mportance, and it will be found on investigation to be exceedingly interesting in every way. 
I have, therefore, here collected most of the information regarding them that has come 
my way. E ! 

The very numerous quotations which follow prove that the Burmese word dihgi, 
a coin, and the Anglo-Indian word tiokal, the stehdard weight, are, curiously enough, 
both direct descendants of the same Indian word, fatka, and have come to express 
reapeotivoly the two senses in which that word was used, vis, the standard weight and the 
ooin which expressed that weight. 

In order to make good the above statement it will be necessary to trace, century by 
cectury, the history of the word diagd, and then the history of the word tickal in the same 
way. The greet diffüounlty in the identification of tiokal with taka — fanka lies in the 
final 1, and in order to shew how this letter came to be introduced into it, it will be necessary 
to sonsider the history of the many curious forms that the Burmese words sitkò and yóngdó 
havo assumed in the writings of Europeans about the Far East. 


To proceed first to consider the derivation of diigd from fatka :— 
DINGA. 


In my quotations I have followed the wide-spread word favika, in its many forms, in over 
10C quotations extending over 1,000 years and throughout the entire Éastern World from 
Russia and Hungary to Chins, through Persia, Turkestan, all India and Tibet and through the 
Indian Archipelego as far as the Moluccas, the Malay Peninsula, Burma and the Shân States. 
Ani there can be no doubt that the Burmese, in their word dihgà, have merely adopted one 
forn of the universal fatka, a word of ancient Indian origin and usage for a weight and coin. 
Thare can algo be little doubt that taka and pahia are easentially the same word and often used 
to express the same meaning. Later on I will shew that fake and tickal have tho same deriva- 
tion, henoe it follows thet dihga and tickal are but variant forms of one original word. 


With the Indian word fahks, in ita forms of tahk, dahk, dahgh and so on, have been 


confounded, naturally enough, another series of words of analogous sense and usage derived 
from the Arabic dansg, a small weight; while at least one Prakritio word, tók or thók, a 
measure of land, seems to have been oonfounded with take. 

o, 832, — “Gold and silver are used as money, the shape of which is orescont-like: it in 
called téng-k‘a-t'o and also tauh-t‘an-t‘o.” — Hist. of the T'ang Dynasty in Parker, Burma 
Relations with Okina, p, 15 

1027-28.— Y.9 s. v. tanga. — "lr the Lihore coinage of Mahmül of Ghazni, A. H. 
418-419, we find on the Skr. legend of the reverse the word tanka in correspondence with the 
dirham of the Arabic of the obverse.” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 49. 


ui ee 
74 That is (7) previous to 850 B. C. 


9 By Y. is meant a reference to Yule's Hoóbeonu-Jobson, 
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1201, — “ That kind-hearted king awarded him from his treasure a large dish-full of gold 
and silver tankes worth about 10,000 silver tankas.” — Tabakdi4-Ndsirt in Hlhot, Vol. IL 
p. 818. 


1288, — “He (Ruknu'ddin Flrés) would ride out drunk upon an elephant through the 
streets and basaars, throwing tenkas of red gold around him for the people to pick up and 
rejoice over,” — Tababét--Nésirt in Elliot, Vol. II. p. 882. 


1259. — '* A silver tanks was offered for every head and two tankas for every man brought 
in alive.” — Tabakdt-1-Nésiri in Elliot, Vol If. p. 881. 


1802. — “On the following day, contrary to his expectation, the King [Al&u'ddtn Khiljt] 
sent for the Kazy and received him with great kindness. He conferred on him & handsome 
gold embroidered vest, and a purse of 1,000 tunkas.” — Briggs, Ferishia, Vol. I. p. 358. 


1825. — “ Nizamooddeen Ahmud Pukhshy surprised at the vast sums stated by historians 
to have been lavished by this Prince [Muhammad Tughlaq] took:the trouble to ascertain, from 
authentio records, that these tunkas were of the silver currency of the day, in which was amal- 
gamated a great deal of alloy, so that each tunka only exchanged for 16 copper pice.” — Briggs, 
Ferishia, Vol. I. p. 410. 


1880. — Y. s. v. Bargany in Supylt. — ‘Thousands of men from various quarters, who, 
possessed thousands of these copper coins, now brought them to the treasury, and received in 
exchange gold tankas and silver tankas, shashgánis and dügánis, which they carried to their 
homes.” — Tértkh-t-Firés Sháht in Elliot, Vol. III. p. 240 f, 


188b. — Y. s. v. tangas. — “According to what I have heard from Shaikh Mubarak, the 
red lak contains 100,000 golden tankaha, and the white lak 100,000 (silver) tankahs.. The 
golden tenka, called in this country the red tenka, is equivalent to three mithkils and the 
silver tanka is equivalent to 8 hashikán! dirhams, this dirham being of the same weight as the 
silver dirham current in Egypt and Syria.” — Masdlib-al-Abpér in Notices ef Hatrotts, 
Vol. XIIT. p. 211. 


e. 184^. — Y. s. v. tanga. — Then I returned home after sunset and found the money 
at my house. There were 3 bags containing in all 6,283 tankas, j. æ, the equivalent of the 
95,000 dinars (of silver) which was the amount of my debts, and of the 12,000, which the 
Sultàn had previously ordered to be paid me, after deducting of course the tenth part acoord- 
ing to Indian custom. The value of the piece called tanka is 2j dinárs in gold of Barbary.” 3 
—- Ibn Batuta, Vol, III. p. 420. 


o. 1350. — “ Bgltán FirÓx issued several varieties of coins. There was the gold tanks 
and the silver tanka,” — Térthh-i-Ftrds SháA in Elliot, Vol. III. p. 857 f, 


o. 1850. — “ When the Sult&n had issued these many varieties of coins, it occurred to his 
benignant mind that a very poor person might buy an article in the market and a half ora 
quarter jital might be due to him in change, but, if the shopkeeper had no dángs, no 
change could be givon . . . . so the Sultan aooordingly gave directions for the issuing of a 
half jital, called &dhà, and quarter jital called btkh.” — Op. eit., loo. cit. 


1404, — Y. s. »..(ahg&. — " vna sua moneda de plata que llaman tangaes.” — Clavijo, 
f. 46 b. i 


1447. — “ Tirhüt tribute of the Tirhdti Béja: 250,000 silver taikas and 2,750,000 
black tahkas,” — Hrekine, Baber and Humayun, Vol IL p. 54, in Thomas, Pathan Kings, 
pp. 117, 387. 





m Yule adds, “ here the gold tanga is spoken of,” 
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c, 1470. — “ Shabait, on the Indian Sea, is a very large place; a tribute of one tonka a 
day is paid there to each Korosanee, big and small,” — Nikitin in Jadía in 15th Cont. Vol. III, 
p 20. 

c. 1470. — “ The seaports of Cheen and Machin* are also large. When a woman oon- 
ceives a child by a stranger, the husband pays hima a&lary. If the child is born white, tho 
stranger receives a duty of eighteen tenkas : if it is born black he gots nothing, but is welcome 
te what he ate and drank." — Nikitin in India in 15th Cont. Vol. ILL. p. 21. 

1511, — “ The Mtrzà complained that his losses amounted to six lakhs of tankahs of Gujarat 
currency, that tankah being worth eight Murådt tankahs — at the present time this tankah 
is still current in Kh&udésh and in the Dakhin." — Mir@t-i-Sitheadari in Bayley, Gujarut, p. 246. 

1516, — Y. s. v. langa, — “ A round coin like ours, and with Moorish letters on both sides 
aad about the size of a fanon of Oalicut . . . . and ite worth 55 maravedis, they call these 
tanga, and they are of very fiue silver." — Barbosa, p. 45. 

1535. — Y. s. v. Tinoall in Suppli. — "tymquall [borax] small, 60 tangas a. maund." — 


Lembrangas, p. 50. 

1525. — * 9 fules — 1 dinar; 12 dinars = 1 tanga; 3 tangas 10 dinars = 1 new larin; 
S tangas 9 dinars = 1 old lerin . . . . at Cambaye 1 tanga larin = 60 reis." — Leinórdngas 
in Subsidios, Vol. III. pp. 88, 53. 

1535, — Y. s. v. copeck, — “ It was on this that the grand Duchess Helena, mother of Ivan 
Vassilievitch and regent in his minority, ordered, in 1535, that these Dengui should be molted 
down and pew ones struck, at the rate of 300 dengui, or 8 roubles of Moscow à la grivenka, in 
kopeks. From that day accounts have continued to be kept in Roubles, Kopeks and Dengui." — 
Chaadotr, Aperçu sur les Monnaies Russes, 

o, 1541, — Y, s. v. tanga. — “Todar . . cc fixed first a golden ashraff as the enormous 
remuneration for one stone, whioh induced the Gakkhars to flock to him in such numbers that 
a:torwards a stone was paid with a rupee, and this pay gradually fell to 5 tankas,™ till the 
fortress (Rohtas) was completed.” — Tárikh-i-Khán-Jahdn-Lód:, in Elliot, Vol. V. p. 115, 

1551.—''The value of both of which is 35 rupees, 12} tangahs.” — Atn-i- Akbari, 
Elochmann’s Trans. p. 97. 

1551. — “ The dam weighs 5 tanks, i.¢, 1 tolah, 8 mashas and 7 surkhs; it is the 
fcrtieth part of a rupee. At first this coin’ was called paisnh [we may uow add “and last’) 
aad also Bahldit; now it is known under this name [dàm]." — Afn-rdkbari, Bluchinann's Ed, 
p 3L 

1551. — * Fázil of Khujand [? 1059-1071] says that in former days dirhams had been 
oz two kinda; first :— full ones of eight and six dings (1 dáng of his = 2 qiríts; 1 qirát = 
2 taseuj; 1 tassaj = 2 habbah) . . . - the dínár is a gold coin. weighing 1 misqil, f, e, 
l3Zdirhame, as they put 1 misqál, = 6 dángs; 1 dáng 4 tussu]; ] tassuj = 2 habbahs ; 
1 habbeh = 2 jans (barley-corns).' — Afn-i-Adbart, Blochmann’s Ed, p. 88, 

1554. — *' Nunes in his Tables does not meution these (cruxados or patacdes) by cither name, 
bat mentions pardaos, which represented 5 silver tangas or 300 reis," — Yule, Hubson-Jubson 
s. v. pardao in Supple. ` : 

1534 — Y.s. v. bargany in Sappl. — * E as tamgas brancas quo se recebem dos foros, silo 
de 4 barganis a tamga, e de 24 lenes o bargany." — 4. Nunez in Subsidios, p. 31. 








T! Shabait = Shabat = Samudra, the Port of Sumatra. see Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s, v., Bumaira, and Cathay, 


p.323. 
*t By the coast of Oheen and Mashin, Nikitin moant that of Siam, Cambodia and Cochin Chins. 


we Meaning, says Yule, Bahlûll or Sikandart tank's of copper. 
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1554. — Y. s. v. Budgrook. — '' Bagarncos at Maluco (Moluccas) 50 = 1 tanga, at 60 reis 
to the tanga, 5 tangas — 1 pardao." — A. Nures, p. 41. 


1554. — Y. s. v. jeetul. — ** In Bunda, . . . . the cash (caixas) here:go 120 to the 
tanga of silver." — A. Nunes, p. 42. s l 


1554. — Y. s. v. bargany in Supplt. — “Pay in land revenue according to ancient custom 
86,474 white tanguas, 3 barguanis and 21 leals, at the tale of 8 barguanis to the tangua 
and 24 leals to the barguanim, the same thing aa 24 bazaracos, amounting to 14,006 pardaos, 
1 tangua and 47 leals, making 4,201,916 2/5 reis." — Lotelhv, Tombo in Subsidios, p. 46 f. 


1559. — Y.s.v. tanga, — “ The old Muscovite money is rot round, but oblong oregg-shaped, 
and is called denga.® . . . . 100 of these coins make a Hungarian gold piece:.0 dengas 
make analtin; 20 a grifna; 100 a poltina; and 200 a ruble," — Herbersiein in Ramusto, Vol, IL 
p. 158 v. 


1571. — “Gujariti tankchahs at ono hundred tankchahs to the rupee. Atthe present 


time the rupee is fixed at 40 dims . . . . As the current value of the tankchah of 
Pattan, eio., was loss than that of Gujarát." — Mirdt+-Ahmadt in Bayley, Gujarát, pp. 8, 11. 
` 1580.— “ We learn from Balbi that there were at Goa tangas, not only of good money 


worth 75 basaruochi, and of bad money worth 60 basarucchi, but also of another kind of 
bad money usod in buying wood, worth only 50 basarucchi," — Yule, Hobson Jobson, s, v. pardao 
in Supple. 


1580-1589. — “ Later in the century, however, we learn, from Balbi (1580), Barrett (1584) 
and Linschoten (1588-1589), that the principal currency of Goa consisted of a silver coin called 
xerafin or pardao-xerafn, which was worth 5 tangas, each of 60 reis." — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 
s. V. pardao in Supple. 


1584. — Y. s. v. pardao i Suppl — “This kind of money is called basaruchi and 15 of 
these make a vinton of naughty money, and 5 vintons make a tanga, and 4 vintenas make a 
tanga of base money . . . . and 5 tangas make a seraphine of gold," which in 
márchandize is worth 5 tangas good money ; but if one would change them into basaruchie 
he may have 5 tangas and 16 bazaruchies, which matter they call cerafaggio, and when the 
bargain of the perdaw is gold, each pardaw is meant to be 6 tengas good money." — 
W. Barrett in Hakluyt, Vol. II. p. 410. 


1584, — Y. s, v. pardao in Suppli. — The ducat of gold is worth 9 tangas and a halfe 
good money, and not stable in price, for that when ships depart from Goa to Cochin, they, 
pay them at 9 tangas and three-fourth partes, and 10 tangas, and that is the most that they 
are worth." — W. Barrett in Hakluyt, Vol. II. p. 410. 


1592-8. — “ At the present, nemely, A. H. 1002, Hindustán contains 9,200 towns, and 
upon each town are dependent 200, 600, 1,000 or J, 500 villages. The whole yields & revenue 
of 640 i mur&d! tankas.” — T'abakdi-i-Akóarf in Elliot, Vol. V. p. 186. 


1598: — Y. s. v. tanga, — “There is also a kinde of reckoning of money which is called 
tangas, not that there is any such coined, bnt are so named only in telling, five tangas is one | 
pardaw, or xeraphin bedde money, for you must understande that in telling they have two 
kinds of money, good and bedde, for route tangas good money are as much as five tangas 
badde money." — Linschoten, ch. 85. 


1598, — Y. s. v. pardao in e — “They have a kind of money called pegodas which is 
of Gold of two or three sorts and are above 8 tangas in value . . . . There is yet another 
kind of golde called S. Thomas, because Saint Thomas is figured thereon and ie worth about 





® This refers says Yule to the copper tanka, , 9l Translating, however, from Balbi seraAnno di argento. 
M "t 
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7 and 8 tangas . . . . For when they buy and sell pearls, stones, golde and silver and 
borses, they name but so many pardawee, and then you understand that one pardaw is sixe 
tangas: but in other ware, when you make not your bagin beforehand, but plainly namo 
pardawes, they are pardawes xersphins of 5 tangas the piece.” — Linschoten, ch. 85. 

_ 1599-1602. — ** Tankah Akbar Shabt struck at Bairátah, (year) IlÀht 44 (month) Amardád. 
. . . » Akbar Shahi one tankt, (year) Ilâht 47 (month) Tfr, struck at Agrah . . . 
Tankah Akbar Shaht 16th part, (year) Ilàht [ P ] (mant) s Khurdad.” — Lane-Poole, Coins of the 
-Moghuls, p. 54 f. [legends translated]. 

e. 1609. — “So we-could not get our money till wee six days before we left the TS and 
for fear lest any should take it from us, we gave it to the goaler's wife to keep for us, my 
companion and I oontracting with her to be fed for ohe tangue a day each. This tangue is 
worth seven sous and & half there (Goa) or five sous here PE ^ — Pyrard de Laval, B. T. 
Vol, IJ. p. 21. 

e. 1610. — Y. «..o. Dudgrook.— “Tl y en a de plusieurs sortes. La première est &ppellée 
Lousuruques dont il en faut 75 pour une tangue. Illy a d'autre bousuruques vieilles, dont il 
en faut 105 pour le tangue.” — Pyrard de Laval, Vol. II. p, 89. 

. €. 1610. — “ The silver money of Goa is perdos, laring, tangues, the last named worth 

T sols 6 deniers a piece."— Pyrard de Laval, B. T., Vol. IT. p. 09. 

1615. — Y. s. v. tanga. — “ Their moneys in Peraia-of silver are the . . . . the rest 
cf copper, like the tangas and pisos of Indis," — Richard Steels in Purchas, Vol. I. p. 543, 

c. 1621, — '* Mirza Jant Bég Sultdn [in Sind] made this agreement with his soldiers, that 
every one of them who should bring in an enemy’s head should receive 500 gabars, every one 
cf them worth 12 miris, called in the Mfr's time pdstants, of which 72 went to one tanka.” — 
aribh-i-Takiri in Elliot, Vol. L p. 287. 

1636, — “The Mony of Muscovy . ... . The greatest piece is worth but a peny and 
ia called a Copeo or Denaing.'*3 — Olearius, Travels, p. 97. 

1688, — “ Their [at Surat] ordinary way of accompting is by lacs, each of which is worth . 
100,000 ropias, and 100 laos make a crou or carros [karór], and ten carrcas make an areb 
[arbe]. A Theil of silver (P read gold] makes 11, 12 or 18 ropias, current money. A massas 
[masha] and a half make a Theil of silver, ten whoreof make a Theil® of gold. They call their 
brass and copper-money Taoques.'' — Mandelslé, Travels, p. 86. 


1689, — **(At Goa] they are made’ of Tinne and Latin [? of Spelter : latis being 
for bras — French laiton] mixt together, and eight of these Basarucques make a ventin, 
v-hereof five makes tanghe. . . . . Five Tanghes make a serafin of silver . 3 
amd six Tanghes make a pardai . . . . They have also santemes [= B. Thomas] 
o? 16 Tanghəs and Pagodes of 14, 15and 16 Tanghes.” — Mandelsld, Travels, p. 107. 


1668. — Y. s. v. Xerafins in Suppli. — * Monnoyes courantes à Goe. Sequin de 
Venise, 24 tanguos . . . . Reale d'Espagne, 18 tangnes, Abassis de Perse, 8 tangues, 
Pardaur, 5 tangon; Scherephi, 6 tengues. Roupies du Mogol, 6 Magus Tanguo, 20 
Eongserouque." — De la Boullaye-le-Gous, p. 580, 

1659. — “ Professor Wilson gives & plate of some specimens of 897 larins found at 
EsngamBévara, in the Ratnagiri Collectorate, in 1846 .. . . . read the legend of one 
side a» 'Sultín ‘Alt ‘Aadal Shah’ and of the other ‘ Zarb Lar! Dangh Sikka, +, «, ‘Struck 
gt Lart’ (or rather ‘a Lirt’ as Mr. Thomas suggests — ‘stamped tanga’), and of the date 
A. H. 1071, i. e, A. D. 1659. Notwithstanding this legend, the probability is that the coins 
vere struck at Bijapur.’ — Gray, Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I. p. 288 f. 

31 This may, however, merely goto prove Yule's sasertion in Holeon-Jobeom, a. v, oepack, that tbe oopeck — 


dtndr lépakt, the word denaing being taken as a misprint for deuarij. 
M. Theil hero soems to be tola and may at laat give « derivation for the much disputed taat. - 
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o. 1675. — Y. s. v. Xerafine. — '' Coins and weigbts in Goa . . . . The Oruzado of 
geld, 12° Zeraphins. The Zeraphin, 5 Tangoes. The Tango, 5 Vinteens. The Vinteen, 
5 Basrooka, whereof 75 make a Tango, And 60 Rees make a Tango,” — Fryer, p. 200. 
1676. — * Fryev's statement of equivalents (1076) enables us to use the stability of the 
Venetian sequin as a gauge; we then find the tenga gone down to 6d. aud the pardao or 
xerafin to 2 s. 6 d," — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. pardao in Supyli. 


1688. — '' They (the Siamese) are not more exact as to their weights; in general, they call 
them ding.” — La Lowbére, p. 72. 


c, 1750-60. — Y. s, v. tanga, — “ Throughout Malabar and Goa, thoy use tangas, vintins, 
and pardao xeraphin," — Grose, Vol. I. p. 283. 


1760, — Y. s. v. budgrook, — “ At Goa, the serapbim is worth 240 Portugal reas, or about 
16 d. sterling. 2 reas make a basareco, 15 basaracos a vintin, 42 vintins a tanga, 4 tangas a 
para, 2j parues a pagoda of gold.” — Grose, Vol. I. p. 282. 

1805. — * 1 bubba = 1 barleyoorn. . . . 1 dáng — 8 barleyoorns; 1 dirbum = 48 barley- 
corns , . , . l dirhum = 6 dángs. 1d&ng = 2 hubbas." — Majma'wl Akhbérin Herblois, vi. 


1818. — Y. s v. tanga. — “One tung&h .... & ooin about the value of fivepence.” — 
Malcolm, Hist. of Persia, Vol. IL p. 250. 


e. 1820, — “ At the present day in Persia the tanga seems to be worth only 6 d," — 
Fraser, Tour, p 81. 








1827. — “A silver tiokal or dinge is nearly the weight of a Madras rupee . . . . Rice 
was abundant and cheap, thirty-six seers for a dinge." — Alexander, Travels, pp. 21,29. 


1828. — '' The- words in the original (for the form of assessment) are taka and hon 
[pagoda]. There sre names of coins that seem to have no oonneotion with the tenure in 
question. They perh&pe found their way in, instead of the less known fÓ6kà and hunda, 
meaning lump or mass." — Campbell, Bom. Gaseiteer, Vol. XIII., Thang, p. 565. 


1829. — “ Makings tunka™ worth only about 4 d. instead of 2 s. [in Muhammad Tughluq's 
time]." — Briggs, Fertshid, Vol. L p. 410. 


1832, — “Weights (apothecaries), From the Ulfds-Udwiyeh [date ?] N. B. (a) signifies 
Arabio, (p) Persian, (h) Hindooetanee . . . . máshA (h) 8 Ratties; told (h), 12 mishts; 
tang (h), 4 mashis; dang (h) dàng.(h) or dánug (h) [P] 4 1/6 rutties; dirrum (p) or dirhum 
(a) 4 máshs and 1 rutty," — Herklots; Qenoon-e-Islam, vi. 


1832. — ‘‘ Apothecary's weight from a respectabla Musulman Praotitioner . . . . 1 tola = 
12 mA&shis, 1 tank — 4 rnáshás ... . l dimm or dirhum = 3j. måshås...,. 1 dim = 
4.máahás ; dang = 6 rutties." — Herklots, Qanoon-e Islam, vii. f. 


c, 1833. — “Ooinage of Nepal.... 1 takka — 2 mobur = 4 sooka — 16 Annee = 
80 pjsa — 400 dam." — Prinsep, Useful Tables, Thomas! ed. p. 82.55 ' 





c. 1838. — “The ser at Bombey is divided- into 8 pi’ls or 72 tanks, or 72 troy grains 
each... . Skr. fanka, tank, Mar. tank or fank.” — Prinsep, Useful Tables, Thomas cd. p. 107, 


c. 1888. — “ The ser, being liable . . . . to vary in weight for every article sold, as wol] as 
fot every n arket, ia generally referred to the common unit in native mercantile dealings, aa, 
“the ser ot so many tolAs (or sikkás, barts, tekás, eto.). The standard or bArdr ger bung 
always 80 tolas.” — Prinsep, Useful Tables, Thomes! ed. p. 96. 








M At p. 358 Briggs notes on the tcxt “lst class of Foracs from 100 to 120 iunlas," 1.6., 100 ropees, He thrs 
makes a tanka = lj rupees 1 a tickal, 
4 Dr. Wright's information in his History of Nepal, 1877. p. 267, f., differs considerably from this, , 
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1833, — “21 tungas = till&or 11 s. 9:097 d." — Bokhara Money Tables in J. A. B. Bengal, 
Vol. VII. p. 898. ; : 

1841. — “Coin, dingå . . . . medal, an ancient ooin, let-haung-dingé . . . . medallion, 
bhsungthaw-dingá-gyi. .. . money,dingá kye, ngwe . . . . rupes; chauk-mü dings.” — Lane, 
Eng.-Bur. Dict. pp. 66, 267 f., 276, 858. 

1843, — “The first princes used dinars and dirhems, like the califs. These were succeeded 
by tankhas, divided into dams and jitala Shir Shah changed the name of tankha to that 
oirupeie or rupee which was adopted by Akbar. And the latter prince fixed the weight 
ard relative value of money, one scale, which remained unaltered till the dissolution of the 
Mogul empire, and is the basis of that now in use.” — Elphinstone, Hist. of India, Vol. I. p. 208. 


c. 1845. —“ The monetary system of the Tibetians consists entirely of silver coins, which 
&-e somewhat larger, but not so thick, as our franos . .". . The entire coin is called Tohan- 
Ea.” — Huc, Travels, Ill, Lib. Bd.,.Vol. IT. p. 146. 

1847. — “Taka, coin, rupee.” — Yates Bengali Grammar, p. 881. 

1852. — * Deonga, a circular piece of metal, stamped, whether for & coin or a medal.” — 
Judson, Bur. Dict. p. 176. . 

1859. — “Tangga — a wedge or ingot of the precious metals . . . . ingot, mass of gold 
o` silver, tengga." — Craufurd, Malay Dici s. v. 

1852, — ‘Tank, Persiün, a weight of about two ounces  .. . . tenka, Persian, gold, 
money, & certain coin . . . . tanga, Persian, cash, gold or copper coin . , .. dánsk, dánik, 
danak, dawünlk, Arabic, the sixth part of a dram or two carats, also a small silver coin; 
(Persian) dank, the fourth part of & dim, (according to some) the fourth part of a miekíl; 
d&nak, a small grain, the fourth part of dram, a sixth of anything.’ — Johnson, Pers.-Arab. 
Tot. pp. 300, 888, 389, 554. : 

1854: — “ Taká, two pice, a copper coin equal to two pice; in the plural it means also 
money in general." — Ludhiana Dict. of Panjabi, p. 203. 

1855. — “Tanka, in the forms fak& end tanga (for these are apparently identical in 
o-igin) ‘is in all the dialects laxly used for money in general." — Wilson, Glossary, s. v. in 
Yale, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. tanga. 

1857. — “ TakA4, an aggregate of 16 Bivari pice; also an aggregate of four pice, an Ani; 
abo as in Gujaráb an aggregate of three pice. Money ..: . also used for a rupee, S&kdá 
paiich takó . . .. fink (Bkr. fanka), a weight, according to some, of one tla or the 72nd 
port of pakká sêr: according to others, of nine mfsé; according to others of four mås .... 
(poetry) a rupee or any silver coin.” — Molesworth, Marathi Dict. pp. 337, 338. 


1857, — “Tho tankha appears to be the ooin represented by the modern rupee, and, 
perhaps, when at its proper standard, was of about the same value... . Hence tho value of 
one tonka at the latter part of the fifteenth century may be fixed at about two shillings.” — 
` Major, India in the 15ih Cent, Vol. III. p. 20. 


1858. — “ Skr. tanka, tank, also Pers. tanka, gold, money, a particular species of 
ocin.' — Thomas, note to p. 22 of his ed. of Prinsep’s Useful Tables. 


1860. — “Ttanga’h, a copper coin, money." — Raverty, Pukhto Diet. p. 294. 


1865. — “Tho great unit of iedieval and modern timos is the taka of not leas than 
145 grains, of which six make the ohha-t&ka or chhatak, equal to 870 grains, or nearly two 
otnoes; and 100 make the aataka or ser, the derivation being sat-taka or 100 takas . . 
Tren 80 ratis or 145882 was the woight of the tangka of copper," — Cunningham quoted in 
Tiomas, Tnitial Coinage of Bengal, J. A. 8. B., 1867, p. 6. 
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. 1806. — ‘The identity of Ibn Batuta's Indian dinar and tho silver tangah will be scen to 
be beyond question when this note hus been read through." — Yule, Cathay, p. 489. 


1866. — ‘‘Tangah always means with Ibn Batuta a gold coin. Sometimes he calla ita 
gold dinar.” — Yule, Cathay, oori, Wii. - 


1869. — “The dìm in the Atu-t-Akbart, and cousequently in most revenue accounts, is 
considered to be the fortieth part of s rupee; but to the common peeple it is known as the 
fiftieth part of a fak4.”’ — Beames, Momoirs on the R ress of the N.-W. P., Vol II. p. 81. 


1871. — “The most striking item disclosed by the detaila of the above table is the essen- 
tially indigenous character of the divisional contents of the tankah, and its analogous frac- 
tiọnal subdivisions, both of which follow the ancient Indian quaternary scale of numeration in 
all'ita integrity.” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 220. 


1871. — “ Moreover, it may be seen distinctly that the Tankah was the accepted and 
recognized term in India, by the fact.that the great Mahmid of Ghazn! [o. 1000 A. D.], while 
. continuing to make use of the ordinary mint designation of Dirham in the Kufo legend of his 

new Lahore mint of ‘Mahmfdpnr,’ admits the corresponding word taka or tanka in the 
Senskrit logend on the reverse.” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 40. 


. 1871. — "The tengi of Khwirism would appsar to have been worth the fourth of a 
oromn." — Astley’s Voyages, Vol. IV. p 434, in Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 49. 


. 1871. — “In Telugu, tankam is ‘a coin formerly ourrent,now used only in aooount, 
equal to four silver fanams. There was a gold tankam and a copper ooin similarly named, 
both obsolete’... . The Russian, dengi.” — Thomas, Pathan Kinge, p. 49. 


1871, — ** At the exchange of 2 s. per tankah, the jital would, therefore, correspond in 
valde to 1j farthings, or rather less, as the 9 s. isa very high rate of exohange for the old 
silver piece [of 18U8-1315].” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 101. : 


1872. — * Fanka, a spade, hoe, hatchet . . . . a weight (of silver) equal to four máshas 
or 24 raktikis . . . . a stamped ocoin.... fankapati the master of the mint... , tenka- 
íil, a mint .... fankaka, a stamped coin especially of silver, silver money .. . . tankaka- 
pati, the master of the mint or superintendent-of the silver coin. . . , fankaka-64la, a mint 
^. fanga, another form of tanka, a spade, a hoe... . & weight of four måshas ,, . eS 
Monier Williams, Sanskrit Dict. pp. 855, 856. ` 


1872, — “ Dhanaka, a weight of gold, a gold coin, part of adinira..,.., dhânaka, a 
copper coin worth about two pence,” — Monier Williams, Sanskrit Dict. p. 458 f. 

. 1878.—"« One tangah (of Akbar) = 2 dims; now-a-days one tangah — 2 påla” — 
Blochmaan, Atn-+-Akbart, p. 87. N 


1878. — “A tank is valued at 4måshas, but it must have weighed a little more," — 
Bléohmann, Áin-i-Akbart, p. 16. 
s 1874, — “Tangka, a coin,” — Haswell, Peguan Language, p. 87. 

o, 1876. — “The normal weight of the pani, taking the reti seed at from 1°75 to 1-3 
grains, was from 140 to 144 grains. Afterwards when coin was stamped the pani was called 
the-copper tangkÁ, or stamped piecos, a name which still survives in the modern takká, the 


double pais." — Ounningham, Arch. Survey, Vol. X. p. 78. 


1878. — "'Pangah, & money of account used in Turkistán consisting of 25 small copper 
cash (of Ohinese make with square holes through them) . . . . the valae of the tangah varies 
constantly in the bazars according to the number of tangah that may be given for a Enrs (a 
Chinese silver ingot weighing about 2 lbs, and worth about Ra. 170) ,. . ." — Shaw, Bastern 
Turbostan in J, d. 8. B. for 1878, p. 09 t. 
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1878. — * The Amtr of KAshghar has lately supplied the laok of small silver coinage, by 
issiing silver coins worth a tangah each, and called ak-tangah (white tangahs) after the 
mcdol of Rukhira and Khdkand coins so called, They are carreut ata small premium... . 
vorsequently a Khdsan tangah is worth nearly twice as muchas a Yárkand or Kishghar one.” — 
Shiw, Eastern Turkestan, p. 70. 














1880. — “The rupee (dengga, liberally a ciroalar pieoe of metal, stamped, whether a coin 
or nedal) is in universal use and the names given to fractions of a rupee are derived from the 
measures of weight." — Spearman, B. B. Gasettesr, Vol. I. p. 407. 


1881. — “‘Tangka, a rapee as a coin.” — Cushing, Shan Dict, p. 220. 


1882, — “This system (of assessment) was known undor several names . . , . takbandi, 
tokábendi . . . . tok, properly thok, is an un-Sanskrit Marathi word meening lump or mass; 
taEa, is doubtful; it is said to be Hindustani and to mean both & coin and a measure of land 
(12J bighá's). In this caso takbaadi, properly takibandi, would imply that the land had been 
measured. If so it has no place in this set of terms and must have been confused with or 
miewritten for tokibandi or thdkabandi.” — Campbell, Bombay Gasettosr, Vol. XIII., Thana, 
p. 550. 

1882. — “The rapoe is kyat, sometimes also called dingga, that is, a circular piece of 
mozal, whether a coin or a medal.” — Scott, the Burman, Vol. II, p. 800. 

1884, — “Tank, Hind! [Pkr. takko, Skr. fankah],a weight of fonr mishas . , . . & 
share . . . . Pang, Hind! [Skr. tangah], a fourth part, a quarter (in the language of 
brckers)." — Platts, Hindustani Dict. p. 355. 

1884. — ‘Taka, Hindl [Pkr. takkað; Skr. fatkah], a copper coin equal to two pice ; two 
pie; (local) & rnpee; money . .. . takaàl, Hind! [Skr. fanks 6118], a mint, assay office . . . . 
tack, a weight equal to four mishas, . . . . a spade, hoe . . . . & weight of silver put for 
&» oin . . . . teükpeti a mint master; jabk-dilé, a mint.’ — Platts, Hindusan: Dict. p. 857. 

1884, — “Dang ( = Skr. dhagaka), & small denomination of money, a sixth part of a 
dinir, a weight, the fourth part of a drachm, a sixth part of anything . . . . dAnag, the 
aracicized form of dáng." 3? — Platts, Hindustani Dict. p. 508. : 

1884. — * D&naq, dániq, danaq, p. daw&niq, sixth (or fourth) part of a drachm." — 
St agass, Arabic Dect, p. 351. 

1886. — "Tanga, Mahratta tank, Turki tanga. A denomination whioh has been in una 
over a vast extent of territory and has varied greatly in application. Ib is now chiefly used in 
Turkestan, where it ia applied to a silver coin worth about 7j d." — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, a. v. 


1886. — “Tho Gos tanga was worth (in 1750-60) 60 reis that of Ormus.62 94/48 to 
69 38/48 rein." — Fule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. i 

1886. — “Tanga . . . . the obvious derivation is ths Skr. tatika, ‘a weight (of silver) 
equal to 4 màshas . . . . astampedcoin’ . . . .” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 


1886. — “ Tanka or tanga seems to have continued to be the popular name of the chief 
silvar coin of the Delhi soveréigns during the 13th and 14th centuries, a coin which was 
substantially the same as the rapee of lator days. And in fact this application of the word in 


. the form tak4 is usual in Bengal down to our own time,” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. tanga, 


1886. — ‘‘The salary of Ibn Batuta, when Judge of Delhi, about 1340, was 1,000 silver 
tanxas,or dinrs as he calls them (practically 1,000 rupees) a month, which was in addition to 
the assignment of villages bringing in 5,000 tankasa year. And yet he got into debt in a 
verr few years to the tune of 55,000 tankas, say £5,500! 7 — Yule, Hobs?n-Jobson, Su-pit , 
4. v. Pardao. ’ A E 


— M—— —————— — E— —— — — 
9 Ithink thet this is extremoly unlikely. ` ~ 
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1886, — “The jftal of the Delhi coinage of Ali-ud-din was according to Mr. E. Thomas's 
caloulations 1/64 of the silver tanga, the coin called in later days rupee. It was, therefore, 
just the equivalent of our modern pice.” — Fule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. jeotul. 


1888. — “ Rupee, tangka-ngünkàp, rüpt." — Cushing, Shan Handbook, p. 218. 


1891. — * Money, tunka . . . . rupee, tunka,” — Macnabó, Haka or Baungshe Dialect 
of ths Chins, ` 


1892, — “Here we havea primitive people [in Sierra Leone] with a weight system of 
their own, based on the Dambe and Taku [these were beans] . . . . I learn from another 
source that 6 Takus = 1 aokie (20 ackies 1 ounce) . . . . " — Ridgeway, Origin of Coinage, 
p. 186.37 ; 


1892, — “The Patens introduced a gold and silver coinage of singular purity and equal 
weight in either metal (about 174 grains) with often identical inscriptions, called the Tankah, 
which the Moguls afterwards converted into the gold mohr and silver rupee.” — Lane-Poole, 
Coins and Medals, p. 186, 


1892. — “The dim (paisá, folis, tankah) about 820 grs. . . . . TankaH large (double 
coin) 640 grs. . . . . Tank&h small (dam), 320 gra. . . . . Tankt, fifth of dAm, 63 grs." — 
Lans-Poole, Coins of the Moghuls, xciv. : 


1892, — ‘* The fact that the Chin word for ‘rupes, tank&, is derived, like the Lushai, 
direct from the Hindustani and not through Burmese, points to the inference that, when first 
introduced to this coin, these Chins were probably living west of their present habjtat; f. e., in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, where the Lushais still reside.” — Houghton, Chin Language, in 
Indian Antiquary, Vol, X XII. p. 127.: i 


1893. — “ Tho Bokharan unit of money is the tenga, equal to 20 kopeks in Russian, or 
about 8-d, in English, money." — Peach, Geography of the Turkestan Country in J. U. S. I. of 
India, Vol, XXII. p. 258, 


1893. — “It will be at once evident that a great deal of this descriptive account exactly 
corresponds with the Burma of our time . . . . use of the denga (still the Burmese, word for 
coined money), do being the Burmese sign of the plural.” — Parker, Burma Relations with 
China, p. 15.3 


1898, — " Dingas, a circular pieco of metal stamped, whether for & coin or medal dingés- 
ohén, weight in silver.” — Stevenson, Bur. Dici, p. 578. 


1893. — “ We are told that the coins used were called denga, which is still the Barmese 
for ‘money.’” — Parker in China Review, 1898, p. 42, 


1893. — “ Tunkam (tanka, San. ; tankgh, Hind.) From (tank, San., to bind). Instru- 
ment, Bo a stamped ooin or weight. — (a) Ohief silver ooin of the Delhi MA substantially 
the same as the rupee of the later days. 4 dubs = 1 silver fanam; 4 silver fanams = 1 silver 
tunkam. There was alsoa gold tunk&m ooin and uw copper. (5) Epithet applied to the 
finest gold or that of 10j touch. (c) Goldsmith’s weight, 16 dubs = 1 tunkam : 1] tonkams = ` 
1 outcha seer (niray). Approximate actual value, 1 tunkam = 7 ox. 4 dwis. Heres tunkam 
is the weight of the value in copper of a gold tunkam." — Madras Manual of Administration, 
Vol, III. p. 938 : seo also Vol. I p. 609: Vol. II. p. 512. 





7! I merely quote this to show a possible spread of tho d4m and faká to Wost Africa, The ackie would appear 
to be the woll known Turkish weight ockoheh, Professor Ridgeway quotes PInkerion's Voyages, Vol. XVI. p. 374, to, 
shew that the dimba and tacos wero bean weights of £ gra, and, uncertamly of 4 gru, reapectivoly. 

n Alluding to the quotation under e. 833, above, The suffix is, however, more Hkely the bonoriflo (à, The two 
words in that text f4ngk’at's and tewhi‘ant'o being respoctlvely the Burmese didgddé, royal monoy, and sidéacd 
royal gift, 
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“I will now pass on to the word tiokal, which hss-long puzxled philologists, belonging 
apparently to no known Oriental language and certainly not to any European language. The 
aumerous quotations which follow, however, I think establish the fact that tiok&l is the 
Indian taka — fahka, through the Talaing or Peguan t'kó (33, Wht, h’kd).™ - 

* Tickal" means primarily merely a certain fixed weight, and secondarily & ooin (not in 
Burma however) of that weight. The difficulty; as already said, in identifying it with 
zaka lies in the final 1, which is constant from its first appearance in 1554 to the present day. 
Jutin order to shew how it got there ina- legitimate. manner, I will give a series of 
quotations relating to two quite separate words, sitkd and yóngdó, which go to prove 
that Europeans have in other instances attempted the pronunciation of the to them difficult 
eccentusted open vowels, like the final à of ż'kò by the addition of a auperfluons J, *® 


The pronunctation, as the quotations-given below will shew, of tickal-has always been 
swo-fold, according as the accent has been placed on the first or last syllable. At present 
in Burma it is usual to pronounce it like tickle, and in Biam like tacawL - 7 


(To be continued.) " 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY SIR J. M; CAMPBELL, KOLB., L0.8. ' 
(Continued from p. 183.) i 
B. — CLASSES OF SPIRITS. T : 
The mighty army of Hindu spirits is mainly rearuited from tho human souls whose 
Hfe on earth has been blighted or maimed. Btill-born children, unmarried men and women, 
vomen who have died in pregnancy monthly sickmess or child-bed, and people who have been 


murdered drowned or slain by some other form of violent death, are.supposed to become 
epirits.4 





æ Iglvoitasa hint of some importance to investigators into Far Eastern Indo-Ruropean terma, that the 
Talaing is the language bo search for their origid. Inthe days of all the old travellers Pegu was the great city they 
vent to ses and trade in, and it was in Talaing and not Burmese hands until 1780 A. D. In fact they can, and du, 
ail tell us a good deal of the Talaings (i. e, the Poguans) and very little about the Burmans, then an almost 
mythical race inhabiting the far interior. 

** Other words which I hevo come across, to which } has bean suffixed to final open vowels by Europeans n ber- 
none existe in the vernnoulars, nro otndi and gindal. The Portuguese wrote candil and camdiel for the weight 
cundy (khat. Yule, Hobeon-Jobson, s, v. candy, quotes Garcia, f. 55, 1563, and Linsohoten, p. 69, 1508. iu 
support, Mad, Man. Adm. Vol. IIL p. 12%, says the same thing, probably following Yule. For gandal (gas(4), 
aco Boames' Ed. of Ellot's Gloesary,, Vol. IL p. 815. 

sl But A. Hamilton, Travels, 1737, Vol. IL, App, pp. 8 and 9, spells tex, and Stevens, Guide to E. I. 
Toude, 1775, p. 187, spells tekull fur Siamese money, while Phayro, Ini, Num. Or. Vol. III. p. 88, uses " byat 
o~ tib" for Burma, 

' -Ħ Konkán Kunbfs divide their spirits into two classes — gharch4 bhát or house spirits; mainly friendly, and 
bAherch! bait or outaide spirits, mainly hostile. So Bir Thomas Browne (A. D. 1600, Religio Medici, p. $7) draws u 
d tinction between the wandering souls of men and the unquiet walks of devils. The Poona Kunbts believe that 
tha ghosts of the murdered and the ill-used, and of all who hanker after house, wife or treexure, wander and ary 
uafriendly to the living (Trans. By. Ist. Soc. Vol. IIT. p. 219). The Bijápur Lam&n!s believe that the ghosts of misers, 
ereditors, and women who have left young children behind thom, oome back and give trouble (Bombay Gasetterr, 
Vol, XXIL p. 208). Tho Klibligers or fishermen of Bijapur greatly fear the ghosts of young women who die in 
obild-bed, of women who hare left babies, of unmarried girls, of unmarried men, and of misers (op. cit. Vol. XXIII. 
P. 115). And the Bijapur Dasris sey that people who die with unfulfilled wishes become ghosts and trouble the 
members of their family and eren strangers (op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p.186). The people of Kanara fear the spint« of 
tle unmarried dead (Jour. Ethno, Soc, Vol. L p. 116). The Shanfrs of Tinnevelly believe that any one dying a 
sr.dden, untimely or violent death haunts the place where his body lies or wanders as a demon (Caldwell in Balfour's 
Hindus, p. 519). The early Christians beliovod thet magicians could call up spirits and that the most powerful 
spirits wore those who died a violent death, most of all those who were killed before birth (Smith's Christian 
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In the Bombay Presidency, the Konk&n is the place which most abounds in spirits, and 
where ‘spirit-worship, as well as the popular belief in the power of spirits to do ovil, is 
‘strongest. So much is this the case that an acoount of Konkán spirits includes details of 
almost all the spirita that are worshipped in the Presidency. Konkan Bpirits muy be grouped 
under five: classes — spirits of the fire, air, earth, water and under-world, 


. Fire Spirita. — Agni or Fire-spirita were familiar in early India. The Mahabhératé tells 
how, out of the fire-sacrifice a spirit stepped and gavo Dnéaratha the holy food which .bis 
wives ate and gave birth to Rima and his brothers, In the Konkán, fire-spirita, except Vija 
or Lightning, are mainly represented by Agya Vétal, Fiery Vétal. Ágyai ia a higher form of the 
ordinary village Vétal, Where he is found he is treated as the minister, kérbidit, of the 
Afonkey-God Hanuman. He is lodged i in Hanumfn’s shrine in a rough red stone, somow hat 
lower than thei Image ‘of Hanumán. Agya dresses in green, rides a green horse, loves a green 
sward, . His henchman is Mhaiéasnr, the buffaloe-spirit, and under the henchman is a large 
escort, The host marches at night, each spirit in the host carrying a torch. All can sce the 
torch light : the initiated alone, the priestess and the medium, see the forma of the god and his 
attendants, This spiritual insight is not gained without weeks of laborious ritos performed 
before a human 1 Corpse hang head-down froma branch, If therites please Agya he enters the corpse 
and speaks, Agya’ 8 great day comes when a no-moon falls ono Tuesday. In Bombay, Agya’ 8 
bess known shrine is at the top of the Std Rasta or Ladder Road up the sonth-east face of 
Malabar Hill, close to the Ladies’ Gymkhana. Gated Bat, the priestess into whom the spirit of 
Agya at times comes, says that the loss of the green glade, now the Gymkhana, so wounded 
Agya that he now rarely possescos her. . . : 

Air Spirits. — The sameness beibei airs and i viris the strength, formlessness, and 
caprice of the wind, its angry howlings, its kindly rustlings have led mankind to agree that 
the broeze is a spirit, and that a spirit rides in the storm and dances in the whirlwind,’ The 
fifteenth century Bwiss mystic Paracelsus said the autumn air is not so full of flies as it ia of 
spirits. In the KonkAn, breath or breeze (wéra) is almost as common a name for a ghost ns 
bhdi, that which has been, or as prétd, that which has gone forth. Bo in cases of possession the 
pationt or the medium is the jAdd& or tree whose branches the spirit sways, and of; whom, when 
he tosses the. patiént, the people say khélid, * he plays. Bo his breath is one of the spirits that 
Th ves ina man. God breathed into Adam the breath of life. The Austrnliau word for soul and 
for Drenth i is the same — warg.™* The German Goddess Perchta or Bertha breathed on a girl 
and struck her dumb.* The Norwegians had an illness culled aligust, elf-breath. At the 
tomb of the modern idiot saint, 'All-al-Baqii, peoplo catch the air in their hands and thrust 
if Into their bosoms and pookets.V 


Under spirits of the air comes the astral or star-spirit, perhaps i as old as Chaldean star- 
worship (B. O. 4000-2004), These astral spirits were supposed to be of the same substance 
wa tho stars, They were mortal, returning to their essence after 800 to 1, 000 years. Each 
man and eaoh planet had a star-spirit. Other star-spirita were unattached, roaming as they 


pleased. Those were the sweet or the angry influences, which the stars sent to earth, as they 
i eee 
AnhquMies, pp. 1888, 1884). The Polynesians and Red Indians believed in a soul, an airy substance in humon or 
animal form that rose from the body of tho dying. -The soul passed weet beyond the sea or hovered over the tomb 
«i wank into the under-world (Boville’s Les Religions doa Peuples Nou-Cuilisés, Vol. IL p. 0?) In England, 
unbaptised children were believed to become giosta, The noise mado in their south flight by the bean goere 
(A, ssjetum) known &» Gabriel’s Hounds, is supposed to be the onlling ot the spirits of unbeptised children (Henderson's 
Fuld-Lore, p. 181). The wouls of tribesmen ate friendly, the souls of hostilo tribes unfriendly, and among tribesmen 
the souls of the unburied and of the bad are hostile (Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Yol, I. p. 198), 

D Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 121, 

* Rerille’s Les Religions des Peuples Non-Civilies, Vol. III. p 157. 

9» Gilmm's Teutonic Myikology, Yol. I. p. 278, ™ Oy. cit. Vol. IL p. 461. 

X! Pool's Arable Society im Afiddle .1ges, p. 89. 
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were annoyed or as they were plegsed. Another olass of air-spirits was invented by the 
philosophers, who, in their fear of materialiam, placed all secret powers of Nature, both outside 
cf and in man, under the influence of souls or spirita, In the case of morality what was good 


vas angolic, what was blameable gatanic, according to the saying of the Prophet — “From 


goodness arises an angel, from badness a devil."1? 


The following examples shew how widespread in area and in time is the belief that all 
spirits are air-spirita, and that a spirit lives in the breeze and rides in the storm. In Chaldea 
(B. C. 2000), the burning. south-west wind blowing from the deserts of Arabia causes ruin. 
Eo the Sout-west wind is, or is the bearer of, n fiend, and an image is set at the door or 


vindow to house the fiend. Among Hindus is a sect of wind worshippers, Pavana Bhaktes, ` 


vho believe that the substance of God is air, and that the intellectual soul also is air.3! So with 
tho Hebrews ; iu the Old Testament, Job (Chap. xxxii. v. 8) says: — “There-is a spirit in man 
and the inspiration or breath of the Almighty giveth him understanding." In the New 
Testament (St. John, Chap. iii. v, 8), Christ says:— “ The spirit or wind bloweth where it 
Lsteth. Thou canst not tell whence it comes or whither it goes. So is every one that is born 
of the spirit or wind." Coleridge (1800) says :— “ All forms of animated nature are but organic 
karpa, diversely framed, that tremble into thought as o'er them sweeps plastio and vast, one 
iatellectual breeze at once the soul of each and God of aJ." 9 Wordsworth lays stress on the 
s-ill diviner quality in wind, namely, that it gives life to the dead :— “ Dry holly-leaves in 
myriads jump and spring as if, with pipes and music rare, some Robin Goodfellow were there 
and all those leaves in festive glee were dancing to the minstrelsy.” Bo the holiness of the 
Eull Roarer or wind-maker is widespread, and all winnowing and other fans are guardians 
because they are wind-makers.4 The Greek sacrificed to Boreda, the North-wind, and beat the 


Eersian.* The Chineso boatmen talk to Zeng, the Wind-spirit3* In Cornwall, the moaning ` 


vind-spirit ia a certain Treg-eagle, who sold himself to the devil)? “ The air," says Burten 
(2659), adopting’ the saying of Paracelsus (1450), “is not so full of flies in summer as it is at 
all times of invisible devils, They counterfeit suns and moons, and sit on ships’ masts. 
They cause whirlwinds and tempestuous storms.’’°* The commonness of seeing visions and 
apperitions in the air shews how widespread is the belief that the air is the great spirit-home. 
Ia Germany, girls see white maidens, and the history, even of Western Europe, is fall of 
visions of armies fighting in the sky. Some authorities praise air-spirits for their goodwill 
to men. Acoording to the poet Pope the gnomes or oarth-spirite enjoy mischief, but the sylpha 
o> air-spirits are the best conditioned oreatures possible? These good air-spirite are the 
guardian breezes, The spirit of the storm has the features of the earlier guardian. Odin, the 
Norse wind-god, sweeps the sky with a following of souls, The gusts before a storm are the 
seuls of women hunted by Odin.! The Indian Maruts or storm-gods, the Skandinavien Ogres 
07 Olond-ships, Odin's wild huntemen and crew are all wind- -worshippings.# In Ruasia, the 
wind-demon is attended by the souls of unbaptised children. In Rhenish Westphalia, when 
tLo wind throws a door open or whistles through the house, they say :—'' There goes tho old one 
ol last year.” 44 The Fins during the Middle Ages sold winds in knots, If yon untied the knot. 








% Soott's Discovery of Witoheraft, pp. 495, 509. 
% Introduction to Dabisiax, Vol. L p. olv. Ooleridge (Note to Ancient Mariner) classes all spirits as air-spinis. 
H3 arranges thom under the threo heads of angels, human souls, and a third class found in all elimates und 


elamenta, 
9 Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic, p. 53. aT Dabistdn, Vol, IT. p. 248, 
31 Lunes composed at Clevedon. i © Quoted in John’s Fores! Trees, Vol. IL p. 60, 
^ Compare Lang’s Custom and Myth, y. 38. 9* Bassott's Sea Legends, p. 88. 
% Folklore Record, Vol. IY. p. 80. T! Basseti's Sea Legends, p. 42. 


= Quoted in Conway’s Demonology and Desil-Lore, Vol. IT. p. 210. 

= Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol, IIL pp. 013, 950 and 933-61; also B Boott's Discovery of Witcheraft, p. 511. 
4® Introduction to the Rape ef the Lock; Skeat's Piers the Pioughman, p. 110. 

41 Bassett’ a Sea Legends, p. 40. 42 Clodd’s Myths and Dreams, p. 44. 

42 Baseott's Sea Legends, p. 40. 7 - 4 Grimm's Teulonic Mythology, Vol. IL p 1000, 
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‘the apirit was loosened. In Gigha in Argyleshire in West Scotland, if a wind was wished, a 


saored well was cleared of stones, and the water was thrown in the direction from which the 
wind was wished. Some words were snid and the stones filled in. If the well had been left 
open there would have been a storm. The question, whether the Almighty or any guardian 
cau be made responsible for the weather, has always been a subject for dispute. The half- 
nostic Christian sect of Priscillianista (Spain, A. D. 350) ascribed storms to the devil, thunder 
to his roaring, and rein to his sweat. The Manicheans (A. D. 800), many of.whose opinions 
Priscillianus adopted, seid thunderstorms were the rage of a chained devil. When s thunder- 
storm came the classic Greeks offored a black lamp, as storms were reckoned among the gods of 
the lower world. In Germany, Wustan's furious host was the storm-wind.” Acoording to 
the Celts storms were stirred by the fays or fates, and acoording to the Swedes by the wood- 
wife Skegora. Kali, the black cloud-home of the Goddess of ruin, is the Hindu name for 
thb blue-black almost violet olond mass that hides the heavens before or after a thunderstorm. 


More than the life of the breezo or the rege of the storm the strange and fantastic 
movements of the whirl-wind have carried conviction that the migbty bape is the form of a 
fiend. In old German, the whirlwind was known agwind’s brent, the wind’s bride According 
tothe Slay .and the Pole an evil epirit dancing stirs the dust into a whirlwind! In 
France, the belief prevails that whirlwinds are caused by ‘witches and wizards who travel in . 
them. In the department of Orne the clergy cause storms and sweep on in the wind gusts. A 
man shot at a hailstorm and lamed a priest. In Germany, the devil is believed to be seated 
at the centre of every whirlwind. When Arabe see Zobeale, the Pillar of Dust, sweep across 
the desert, they call :— ** Iron, Iron, thou unlucky,” thns soaring the dust pillar, who stands in 
awe even of the name of iron.™ In India, in ordinary talk, a dust storm is a satan or devil. 


The breese is-s guardian. If unchecked it would flow so asto favour its worshippers. A 
calm is evil, A calm is the guardian overpowered and quenched by sů unfriendly spirit., In 
the west of Scotland (1885), when the wind is unfavourable, sailors whistle or kill a pig and 
point its head in tho direction of the wished-for wind. The Italian traveller Nioolo Conti 
(1420-24) commanded s ship in the Indian seas. They were becalmed seven days; on. the 
eighth, the sailors who were Arabs brought a table to the mast, performed rites and danced 
round the table and called on Mathia; their God. One of them became possessed with a demon 
aud began to sing and run about the ship as if mad. He came to the table, ate some live coal, 
and called for & cook and sucked its blood. He asked the sailors what they wanted. The 


' sailors said :— “Wo want a wind," Hetoldthem the wind would come and warned them to take 


care. He fell half dead on the deck, When he came to his senses he had forgotten all he had 
done and said. The wind sprang ùp and they got to port. Not every calm is devil caused. 
Sleep is the air-walking Willie Winkie, Death’s twin brother, thé ghostly and’ guardian power 
that calms the stormieet, 


In the Konkan, the chief,air-spirite dre (1) the Sátkuvaris or Seven Maidens, and their 
male companion Góvalà Dida or Father Cowherd, (2) Vija or lightning, and (3) Hpidemios, 





43 Op. cit. Vol, IL. p. 610. 46 Guthrie’s Od Scottish Customs, p. 189, " 
41 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. III p. 1000, 1* Bber's Egyptian Princess, Vol, IL p. $899. 
«9 Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. II. p. 682, 9 Op. cii. Yol IL p. 638, 


s Grimm's Texionio Mythology, Vol, II. p. 082. 

n Conway's Demonology and Devil Lore, Vol. I. p. 105. Those doings of priesta belong tothem in their oharaotor 
of wizards, thas is, of people endowed with a spirit specially powerful both for good and for evil, 

> © Op. off, Vol. I p. 106. = Lane Poole's Arabiae Society in the Middle Ages, p. 87. 

585 MR. note, 26th August 1585. s g 

9 Major, India in the Fifteenth Contury; Vol. IIL p. $8. The sense seèms io be — God's wind is stopped by 
the devil’s wind. The men dance till excited. Ths spirit ofthe 'hoskile wind onibara one ot sham, drinka the plood, is 
content and lets God'a wind blow, ~ 
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CG) s&tkuvaris. — The Sátkuvaris are the ghosts of seven sisters, or at least of seven 
maidens, who died unmarried. They are supposed bo cause skin-diseases like std or small- 
=, gåvar or measles, and kénjé or chioken-pox, and they are always accompanied by a male 
companion called gécald or cowherd, probably the ghost of an unmarried oow-boy. These 
eigat spirits live in the air, and in the evening and at uoon hauut caves, valldys, ponds, rivers 
and gardens, In the evening or at noon, when thoy make their rounds,a rattling or 
rumbling is heard in the air from the wheels of their chariot. At such a time if any woman 
comos in their way, or draws their attention by pointing a finger at them, or by staring at 
them in the air, they come down, take hold of her; enter her body, and make her their abode. 
Thay will then tronble her in various ways by causing melancholy or low spirits, paleness or 
discolouration of the body, and loss of appetite, until a dkagat or medium finds the secret and 
appeases them with an annual tribute of coooanute or fowls, or both. One of the most usual 
forms of injury done by the Seven Maidens is to make the offending woman barren. That the 
Seren Maidens are’ one of the causes of women’s barrenness is & belief that is shared by many 
native physicians along with tho Kunbts and Marathds of the Konkiàn. The head or queen of 
the Seven Sisters is Bftaládévi,7 the cold goddess; who is supposed both to cause and to oure 
amall-pox. Ab Kélvé, in the Thana district, a largo-image of Sttalddévi is-famous for its power 
of suring small-pox, barrenness, and other spirit-diseases. -Every year on the full-moon of 
Veibikh. (April-May) a big festival is held in honour of Bitaladévi'at Kélvé, when hundreds 
cone to fulfil vows or to pay their respects to the goddess. The persons who make vows to 
Bitiddàávi are genorally women, and they often make very strange vows. In some cases the 
woman who has made the vow comes with sandals or shoes-on her head and stands in front of 
the temple; in. other cases a boy or girl suffering from. small-pox is made to lie across the 
thneshold of the temple and the people are allowed to pass over the body. Again, the mother 
causes her hands and feet to be fastened with iron chains,and then moves round the temple of 
Bitalàdhvf, or she makes the boy or girl, who has been cured, move round the temple. 


(2) Vijaor Lightning™ is the spirit of the infant sister of the god Krishna, who was 
kiled by Kansa, king of Mathura. The spirit of lightning is so muoh afraid of the loaves of 
the apta# and shami®™ trees, that when Konkin Kunbls and Kolts go out in the rainy season, 
they gonerally take apia leaves with thom.% 


(8) Xpidemio Spirits" include: the: spirit or goddess of cholera, locally called 
Jarimari, MahAmAéri, or Wakha. In the Koliba and Ratndgiri districts, aid to some extent in 
Tiaind, cholera is annaally worshipped. When cholera appears in a Konk&n village, the people 
explain her arrival by some defect in their annual offerings to the goddess, To propitiate her 
the villagers assemble and oall a bhagat or medium, in whose: body the goddess of cholera . 
appears. They ask the medium what steps should be taken to please Jarímári, The medium 
tels them to make the goddess offerings of fruit, rice and goate, and to escort her with music 














n Ad Nisik, ab about twenty foot from the temple of Gappati, is a small broken image of Bitelédét, Whana 
chlEl has amall-pox its mother pours water over this image for fourteen days; and on the fifteenth brings the child 
to tae temple, weighs ft against molasses or sweetmeats and distributes them among the people. The image wa» 
broken about ninety years ago by one Bámbhá$ Ghérpuré, His only soñ was sick with whall-pox, and though he 
did all in hia power to please the goddess, his son died, Enraged with his loas IHmbhii went to.the goddess 
and broke off her hands and fect. Though maimed, the people still trast this Btalddévi, and during small-por 
epicemios so much water is poured over her that is Sowas in a stream -down the stone steps to the river (Bombay 
Gamttoer, Vol, X VI.).. ` - : 

B The Romans beloved liyhining to be a spirit. They buried what was struck by hghining and surrounded the 
epot with a wall (Gibbon's Decline end Fell, Yol, L p. 418). 

f Bawhinia tomentosa: © Mimosa soma, 

1 The worship of the spia and shaw! trees has probably its origin in the belief in the electrie influence of their 
leat ea. 

n Compare the common belief in Europe in arial devils who, if displeased, sent plagues, and if pleased did 
gooc (Burton's Anatomy of Mblanoholy, pp. 120, 181). ` 
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to the nearest village. For this purpose they Alle large flat bamboo baskat with cooked rice, 
Over the rice they soatter red powder (gul41), and on the powder set lemons and pins. They 
bring a goat, put garlands of flowers round its neck, daub its head with red powder, and taking 
it o the shrine of the goddess cut its throat and let the blood fall upon her. They then take 
the head and lay it in the bamboo basket. The medium or some other man holds the basket.in 
his hands and goes to the nearest village followed by the villagers with music. On reaching 
the village boundary the perty hand the basket to the pail ar other member of the naxt villà;e 
and return home. The receiver of the basket assembles his villagers and buries the head of the 





goat on the village boundary. Tho people sacrifice a goat, and carry its head in the basket to’ 


the boundary of village number three. At the border the head is buried by the people of village 
number three, and a fresh goat is sacrificed. This is repeated till the basket is carried through 
some ten villages, when it is believed the epidemio disappears. : 


In the Dekhan, eapecially at Nasik, a fow days after the outbreak of an epidemio of cholera 
the rich and well-to-do engage Brihmans to recite the Saptasatt, or Seven Hundred texta, whose 
sound scares evil spirit, BrAhmags are also engaged to recite the manirás, or hymns of the nine 
planets. The Sun's mantra is repeated 7,000 times the Moon's 11,000 times, Mars’ 10,000 
times, Mercury’s 4000 times, Jupiter's 18,000 times, Venus' 16,000 times, Saturn's 28,000 
times, Bàühu's 18,000 times, and Ketu's 17,000 times, To complete the readings requires 
ten to twelve-days, the aggregàte is called Sa£achandi, the hundred repetitions of .the 
Seven Hundred texte of the goddess Chandi. For these ceremonies the services of 
1,000 BrAhmaps are required. When the necessary number of Bráhmans is completed, 
they begin to perform the sacrifice in honour of KAI. A hole is dug &ocording to 
directions laid down in ihe édstras, and sacred fire is kindled in it, For the sacrifice are 
required clarified butter, cooked rice, sesamum seeds, husked rice, as well as samidhds, or 
pieces of palas,® pipal, vad, shami,” tumbar,” aghdda,™ rui darbha sacred grass, and durtg 
bent grasa. The Brdhmans at the time of throwing offerings into the fire repeat sacred verses 
in & musical tone. After this, offerings of sweebmeats and of cooked rice are made to the 
goddess Kall, - The offering of coeked rice is called čali, and for this a very large quantity 
of pice is cooked, A bnullook-oart is brought, and the copked rice or bali is placed in it, Fire 
long flambeaux are fired in the cooked rice, one at each corner of the cart and ithe fifth in the 
middle; bunky red powder, and buba scented powder, are scattered over ihe rice. A plantain 
stem is tied at each corner, and a sheep is fastened to one of the Plantain stems, Smoking 
udéattis, or incense sticks, gre also fixed in the rice, The cart is drawn by fonr bulocks. In front 
of, the cart walk musicians playing on pipes and drums, and behind men, women and children, 
cheering and making a noise, escort the cart to a fixed spot, generally on the village or town 
boundary. In front of the cart, olose behind the musicians, walks a woman of the Mang caste, 
who has been bathed in hot water and dressed in a green robe and blue bodice; her forehead 
is daubed with red powder, and her lap ia filled with a cocoanut, a comb, a kunku-box, five 
betelnuta, five plantains, five pieces of turmerio root, and rice. Her face ia veiled by the looge 
end of her robe. As'she walks, her castemon wave lemons round her face, ont them into pieces, 
and throw the pieces away. At the appointed spot on the village border. generally where four 
roads meet, the part is unloaded. The drivers and some others remain on this spot during the 
rest of that day and of the following night, and on the next day they go home after bathing 


in a river. When they reach their houses they wash their hands and feet. At Násik ihe 


car of KAlf is driven to a place about two miles from the shrine of Bhadrakáli, Mhárs or 
Mángs carry off the cartful of rice and the sheep for their own use. In same temple & greet 
dinner of 100 to 1,000 Brahman guests completes the ceremony, the angry spirit or spirits af 
the Mother are housed and by housing are appeased, and the scourge is still. l 





© Butea frondosa, — Ficus religiosa. S Ficus Indica, 
* Mimosa mma, @ Ficus glomerata, @ Achyrauthes aspera, 
 Culoiropis gigantea. ' Š i 
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Plague.— Hindus and Musatmins seem agreed that the Plagne epidemic in Bombay in 
1656-97 was the work of hostile air-spirits, They appeared toa Musahmin woman, whose eyes 
hac. been cleansed by a recent pilgrimage to Meoca, as four tell gaunt femafe forms with bloocy 
fangs, and fieshloss sinewy limbs sheeted in white. To scare or to trap these and other disease- 
spizite the Mosalmáns hung in their streets kite-like papers covered with holy words. The 
Hindus seemed to have nespecial service for the Plague Mother as they have for tho Small- 
pox and the Cholera mothers. They thought, or some of them thought, the destruction was 
due to the anger of offended Siva and other guardians. Thoy prayed their guardians to 
relent and withdraw-the messengers of punishment. The general belief was that the plague 
wat sent by the guardian Biva because-of an imsnlt-to one of his tags or homes. This ling had 
been in & shrine in the Déngri, or east quarter of tho oity, on land sold by a Vaishnava to a 
MusalmAn. The Vaishnava declined to take oere of the liàg and the Mmusalmán let it lie 
dishonoured in the street. Siva's wife, Chanda, sent dreams to two Bráhmens, telling them 
thas the plague had come because of this dishonour to the liàg, and ordering them to have the 
lim, cared for and set in some shrine. A meeting was called and the liàg was laid in a 
pelinquin and carried to the shrine of Agya Véthl, at the top of the Strt Road up Malabar Hill. 
Speeches were made and prayers offcred, promising a temple if the plague ceasod. Unluckily 
a rascal ascetic, Dhüry& Bawi, who has singe been hanged for murdering a woman, hoping to 
socire & large reward for replacing it, stole the liag. The violence of:the plegue redoubled,” 


In the Kortkán, the continuance for several years of some peculiar sickness, of drought, or 
of failure of crops is, like the prevalence of cholera, attributed to the agenoy of epidemic 
spirits. A few years ago in Dugåd, a village near Bhindwi in the Thana District, aftor several 
yow-s of sickness and poor crops, the villagers concluded that the sickness and failure of crops 
were dué to epidemic spirits. To expel, or to propitiate, these spirits, the villagers collected 
about Ra. 100, and, after consulting a Bráhmazg astrologer, fixed a day for the ceremony. With 
the Rs. 100 ten sheep, fifty fowls, one hundred cocoanuts, and a supply of betol-nuts, sugar, 
clarified butter, frankinoense, red powder, turmeric and flowers were bought, Tho day before 
the beginning of tho ceremony all the people of the village, taking their clothes, vessels, cattle 
and other moveables, Jeft.their houses, and, coming out of the village, encamped nt the gate or 
botndary where a tóran or triumphal arch had been erected and adorned with garlands of 
fiowers and mango leaves. Cocoanuts were hung from the arch, and the mango leaves wero 
covered with red powder and turmeric. The villagers bathed, prt on new clothes, and formed 
a procession. The vfsker or village watchman walkod in front, followed by the pH or village 
healman, the madkavi or village orier, and the principal men of the village. At the té-aa or 
triumphal arch the procession stopped. A hole was dug and in the hole the village watchman 
Juid-the head of a sheep, a cocoanut, betel-nuts and leaves, and flowers. The téran or arch was 
them worshipped by edch of the villagers. The village watchman passed through the arch, and 
wae followed by the villagers with music, cheering, and olapping of hands. The whole party 
them went to the village temple, bowed to the village god, and returned to their homes. The 
blocd of the ten sheep and fifty fowls was offered to the village gods, and the ficsh was 
distributed among tho villagers. The ceremony ended with a dinner to Brahmans. 


To the parly unolad and unhoused man wind must have caused many diseases. 
Vára the Maratht and víyx the Gujarüthi word for wind, means rheumatism. In Middle Age and 





a With these plague rites and beliefs may be compared the story of the return by the Philistines of the plnguo- 
spreading Ark of tho Jows (I. Kings, Obap. vi. v. 5). Before returningthe Ark the priosta of the Philistmes placed 
in the Ark golden likenesses of a rat and of a bubo, the two leading characteristios of the epidemic, of which the Ark 
had reamed to be the centre, and therefore the two forms specially well known to the spirits of, or the spirits «ent 
by, dereh the Hebrew wor-god to punish the Philistines. The pleasure of having golden shapes uf their old homes 
to li-e in, as well as the placing of them as guardians among fhe other guardians of Jndwa would tmpt all the 
plague influences to settle in the Ark and with the Ark to pass from Philistia into Judae, The rasult established 


40 effloacy of the rite. ; 
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Modern Europe, air-epirits continued to be held unfriendly to man. One phase of Ohristianity - 
inclined to transfer responsibility for drought, eold, floods and storm to the Prince of the 

Power of the Air, who was little, if at all, different from the devil, The sound of Christened 

Church bella drove away the storm-spirit.2 The Red Indians think of the Great Spirit as 

the wind, always invisible, but taking part in the festivals whioh men make in his honour.’ 
It is the great spirit that blows likes blast through all present at a tribe meeting, filling each 

with the wind of sympathy and enthuéiasm.’ That the storm and the whirlwind are spirits, 

or the abodes of spirits, is an almost universal belief. The Dyaks of Borneo think the wind 

is a spirit." The Bushmen say:— “The wind was ence a person, he became a bird,”? 

Reginald Boott!5 suggests that the air is believed to. be the ohief resort of spirits, because 

when spirits are seen thoy leave no trace. Had they been of water moistness would remain : 

had they boen of fire something would have burned: had they been of earth, some trece would 

be left. The Jews believed that the souls of the exil dead wandered between the earth and 

the moon.!* l 3 K 


(To be continued.) 


` MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OY THE 
TELUGUS. 


Br G. R. SuBgAMIAB PANTULU. 
(Continued from p. 994.) 
XXXIX. 

Ix days long gone by there lived on the Banks 
of the Krishna, a crane on a silk-cotton tree. 
Once upon a time it beckoned a swan passing by 
and said:—'' Your body resembles mine in colour, 
but your beak and legs are red. I-have not come 


asross à birdof your kind till now. Who-are you. 
What is your errand P ” ‘ 
Whereupon the swan gare the following 
answer :— I am aswan, I am an inhabitant of 
BrahmAé’s MaAnasasaras, I am coming thence.” 
The crane then asked what things wero’ pro- 
2urable there and what formed the ohief nrtiele 
of ite food. To whiah the swan replied :—“ As 


those things are made by angelic hands, it is 

beyond my oomprehension to deaeribe the 

grandeur of the place; but you may hear some of 

the important things procurable. In anë around 

that regionare found golden earth, ambrosia, gold 

lotuses, heaps of pearls, clouds of perfumes, and 

the tree of paradise. Hyvery objeet thereof isa. 
wondex:" 

When the swan informed the crane that it 
partook of the buds of such lotuses, the latter 
impatiently asked the former if any oysters were 
procurable there. On reosiving a reply in the 
negative, the letter Burst into a fit of laughter and 
said :—'" Why prattle of the exeellences of a place 
void of oysters? It is a pity you do not know 
the exoellenses of oysters.” "Ihns the erane put 
the swan to shame, 


Moral:—People will talk big about the meanest 
things if they like them, and disparagingly of 
the- best things if they do not like them. jx 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HOLY STONES. ex 
Ir has been stated that naturally perforated 
stones (possibly artificially enlarged) exist in perta 
of India, — the neighbourhood of Bombay and 
Gujarát have been cited as looalities, — and that 
people who bave passed through them-ere supposed. 
+o have beeomo new-born — i. e., to receive a new 


Birth of the soul. - Can any one-state-saaotly where 
such stones are to be found, and whether they are 
still in common use in such a senso, as, for in. 
stance, when the Mahárájftof Travancore, a Nair 
by birth, is wade s Brdhmar by passing through 
a golden cow P . i 

CosmoroLrran in P. N. and Q. 1883, 


T! Gentleman’s Magasins Library, “ Popular Briperetition,”” p. 107; 
73 Roville’s Les Religions dee Peuplos Non-Otvilieds, Vol. L p. 318. 


T? Straits Journal, December 1878, p. 147... 
U Eoginald Scott's Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 434, 


H Lang’s Oustom and Myth, p. 55, 
WV Napiez's Feikiere, p. 11. 
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OURRENOY AND OOINAGH AMONG THE BURMESE. 


BY R. 0. THMPLH. 
(Continued from p. 945.) 
TIOKAIL. 
1554. — YA s. c. Macao [Kynik-pakhaing near Pegu, not the place in Ohina]. — “The 
baar of Macao contains 120 bicas, each bica 100 ticals.” — A. Nunes, p. 39, 
1554. — Y. s. v. Viss. — “Tho baar of Peguu contains 120 bicas; each biga weighs 40 
o1nces ; the bios contains 100 tiogls ; the tical weighs 3} oitavas.” — A. Nunes, p. 88. 
1585. — Y. s. o. — “ Auuertendosiche vna bize di peso $ per once Venetiane, e ogni bize e 
tacali cento, e vn gito val teocali 25, e vn abocoo val tecoali 124.” — G. Balbi, f. 108. 


1636. — “ The coinage of the country [Siam] is of very pure silver. The tioal is worth 
3) sols, the mace 7j sols, and the foang 8 sols 9 deniers, They usually reckon by catties of 





siver; each catty being worth 20 taela or 144 livres; for the tael is worth something more than. 


7 francs ” — Schouten, Oost-Indische Voyagie, p. 34. 

1689. — “The money of this country (Siam) is very good, by reason the King only has 
power to stamp and so prevents variation of the value; there are of it three sorts: Tioels, 
Mases and Foangs . . . . Four Ticals make a Tayl.” — Mandelsld, Travels, B. T., 
Vol. II. p. 130. 

1678. — “ Hee raised it to 2 Tecalls vpon notice that y? Price Y was advanced in China." — 
Anderson, Stam, p. 428. ` 

1688. — Y. s. v. — The proportion of the (Siamese) money to ours is, that their Tical, 
which weighs no more than half-a-crown, is yet worth three shillings. and three balf-pence." — 
La Loubére, E. T., p. 72. 

1688. — “ The Tical isa silver coin and is worth four- mayons . . . . All these 
names are not Siamese, but common amongst the Europeans whioh are ab Siam . . . 
Tical and mayon are words the Origin of which I am ignorant of, and which the 
B'ameses do oall baat and seling.” — La Loubère, E. T., p. 164. 

1727. — F. s. v. — “Pogu Weight, 1 Viece is 89 on. Troy, or 1 Viece is 100 teouls; 
140 viece is a Bahaar, The Bahaar is 8 Pecul China.”— A. Hamilton, Vol. II. p. 817, 

e. 1759, — Y. s. v. — " A dozen or 20 fowls may be bought for a Tical (little more than $ a 
C-own)." — Dalrymple, Or. Repert., Vol. I. p. 121. 

1775. — Y. s. v. — “ Pegu weight: 100 moo — 1 Tual; 100 tual — 1 vis — 8 Ibs. 5 ox. 
b dr. avr.; 150 vis = 1 candy. Siam: 80 tuals — 1 catty; 50 catties = 1 Pecul[tual is 
ot viously a misprint for tioal]." — Stevens, New and Complete Guide io E, I. Trade. 

1782, — “The principal money of this country is silver , , . . the smallest denomi- 
n&tion is the ''ycaL" — Hunter, Pegu, p. 85. : 


1788. — Y. s. v. — “The merchandise is sold for teecalls, a round piece of silver, stamped _ 


ard weighing about one rupee and a quarter." — . Forrest, Voyage to Mergus, p. vii. 

1788. — “ Lorsqu'on fait un marché (à Rangon) on traite par Ticalet par Bize . . .- 
DURO here REM CU Tent à 28 Ticals d' argent selon la rareté. Le tout se livre au poids. 
Il n'y a de monnoye proprement dite que les Piastres que I’ on pese aussi. Le Tical vaut 48 
a 30 s, de France. La Bize vaut 100 Ticals, La Piastre vaut 2 Ticals } ce D fait environ 
5 7. 12 s. de France," —. Flouest in Towng Pao, Vol. II. p. 41 


43 Y. in this connection refers to Yule's Hobsen-Jobsom, where the quotation in the text will be found. In 
adiition to the words given anie, p. 245, n. 40, I have come across '' candil or radil :" condil=candy ; cradil = (P) 
bAkirt— khái kso Collection of Dwirk Voyages, 1708, Appx. to First Voyage, 1506-7, p. M7. Also in 
De Morga, 1000, Hak. Eoo. Kd., p. 271, wípal tree ooours for nipa, no doubt through Port, nipar. Bee Yule, 
Helton Jobson, a, v. t 


' 
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1798, — “ After dinner he offered me 100 ticals, which he informed mo he received from 
the looto (Hlutdaw) by his Majesty's orders: and, that I was to have 100 every ten days." — 
Coa, Lurmhan Empire, p. 116, 


1800. — “ The firat commission of theft does not incur the penalty of death, unless tha 
amount stolen be above 8UU kiat, or t&okal, about £10U." — Symes, Aca, p. 996. 


1800. — “ What foreigners call a taokal, properly kiat, is the most general piece of silver 
in circulation; it weighs ten penny-weights teu grains and threo-fonrths; its subdivisions are, 
the tubbee, two of which mnke one moo; two moo one math, four math one tackal, and 
one hundred tackal oom poss one vias," — Symes, Ava, p. 826. 


1300. — ls silver box weighing ninety tackall, A tackall weighs a little more than 
half an ounce.” — Symes, doa, p. 498. 


1800. — “Tackall, a piece of silver of about 2 s. 6 d. value." — Symes, Ava, p. 502, 


18 s1..— “In money nt the above price 28 tecals 50 avas, or seven tecals twelve avast 
each man per month.” — Cos in As. Res. Vol. VI. p. 184. 


:1817. — “Tho tical, alludod in the following statement, contains ten in one hundred alloy 
['. e, ywetntsilver] Besides these, a sum of two ticals is paid to a person called the Aong-. 
deng, and another of half of a tical to a person called the Athao-bo (as judioial fees) : officers 
whose duty it is to purchase and administer the ''piokled tea" necessary to the ceremony of 
closing the transaction." — Craw/furd, dea, p. 410, quoting Alves, Report on Bassein. 


c. 1805. — “ Sometimes ’’ a ticale of silver with a portion of alloy is equal to 200 tioali 
of lead, sometimes to a thousand and even more.” — Sangermano, p. 167. 


1821. — “ The shop-tax i is levied on the following rude and summary principle. A dealer 
in cloth pays four tiokals a year [and so on].” — Craw/furd, Siam, p. 879. i 


1826. — “The division of the Tical aro, — 2 Tabbe = 1 Tammoo: 2 Tammoo = 1 Mat: 
4 Mat = 1 Tical: 10 Tical — 1 Tabisa or Viss: luO Tabisa = 1 Peiya or Ava Pical or- 
250 Penang Catties,” — Wilson, Documents, lxi. 


1827. — “They (Burmese Envoys) then offered to pay on the spot & money instalment of 
four lacs of tickals, Tickal, rather more than à rupee.” — Snodgrass, Burmese War, p. 267. 


1828. — “The nominal ourrenoy of the Empire is the ‘tical, which, when of flowered 
silver, is equivalent to 1 rupee, 5 annas, 4 pie, Sicoa ; and assuming the rupee at 2 s., equals 
2s. 8 yy d." — Trant, Two Years fn Ava, p. 280. 


o. 1888. — “ Vis, tikal and moo aro the general terms used in the transaction of (Burmese) 
commerce and accounts . . . . 100-tikals are precisely equal to 140 tolas . . . ."— 
Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 180. 

o. 1835. — ** * Tho price of the common or mixed amber is 2j ticals a vis, or Ha, 4 per one 
and a half seer.” — Hannay in Hill Tracts between Assam and Burmah, p. 108. 

1835. — * The price now, including the pots, is abouf a tical for 24 vis, or about 2 s. 
sterling for ten pounds.” — Malcom, Travels, Vol. II. p. 199, 


1838, — “ Ken-lay is the military post dividing the proper Burman from the Shan (Myelnt) 
territory, where a duty ofa quarter of a tickal is levied on each bullock.” — Richardson's 
Journal in Parl. Papers, East India, 100 August 1869, P. 144. 


* 1886. — “I halted on the bank of a smallstream in thick jungle, near the village called 
Ban-ga-to; it hasonly been inhabited three years by these people, who are Shans of Mok-mai, 





43 Ava I taketo mean yw or rati. It is a curious way of reckoning for Burma, but then Cox is always curiooa, . 
44 Tho uso of the numeral ta (one) as an integral portion of the words for weights is instructive. 
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from which they were driven by the heavy taxation of the Burman Government; 40, 59 and 
even Ĝu tlokalg of coarse silver being often demanded from one house during the ycar. Whilst 
hare, under Pha-pho, the whole village, which consists of oight or ten houses, by making 
a small present of five or six tickals value, aro free irom all demands, aud even this small 
peesent seems voluntary." — Richardson's Juurnal in op. cit. p. 112. 


1838, — “ He complained bitterly against the Myo-woon, who bad struok him for presuming 
te intercede for his men against a demand for two Tickals (sic) per man, which the Myo-woon 
Ind that day ordered to be assossed. This is the third demand that has beon upon them, end 
considering the excessive price of provisions, fonr and five Ticals (siz) per basket, it docs seem, 
ezen for Burmah, somewhat unjust.”— Bayfield in Uul Tructs between Assam und Lurmah, 
p 208 f. 

1837. — “The rupee is current here (Zimm?) ea well as the Siamese tical (the round coin), 
bat the money most in circulution is coarse silver of about 8) per cent. alloy, I believe, melted 
iato & ciroular form . . . . one hundred tioals are given for 45 Madias rupees, but 
those are only equal to 75 Burmese ticala,” — AfoLeod's Journal in Parl. Papers, East 
Iidia, 100& August 1809, p: 37. 


1845, — “The weightof a kyat or Tiokal is 272-75 grains troy exactly." — Latter, Durm:se 
Grammar, p, 170, quoting Col. Low. 


1843. — “ The examination of the coin offered for inspection, (a takal or tickal on 28rd 
March 1848] may not be without some little interest to the members of the Numismatic 
B»ociety" — Dickenson, Silver Coinage of Siam, J. Num. Soo, p. 47. f 


1850. — ** The Siamese Government,” says Dr. Morton, “ have several hundred men 
pormanently occupied, cach of whom, it is said, is expected to deliver one tiokal (about one 
rupes and a quarter) weight of gold-dust per annum.” — Alason, Nai. Productions of 
Furuak, p. 37. 


1833, — « Kyap, a kyat or tickal, a weight equal to four mata," — Judson, Bur. Did., s. v. 


1855. — Y. s. v viss, — “The king last year purchased 8930,0C0 vias of lead, at five ticals 
fer 100 viss, and sold it at twenty tiokals." — Yule, Ava, p. 200. 


1855. — “Tikal is no more Burmese than viss, but ita origin is more obscure. The trne 
Eurniese name is kyat. Tikal is applied by foreigners iso to tho Siumese bat, a coin nearly 
equal in value to a kyat of silver, Perhaps it may be a corruption of the word Takd, which is 
applied in different parts of India to different coins : in some places to a pice, in some toa 
rapeo. Major Phayre, moreover, believes Tikal to bea conception of Takyat, ono kyat,” — 
Eule, Ava, p. 144. 


1855, — “ The money that circulates in Siam consists principally of ticals or bate of the 
valuo of 2s. 6d. sterling | . . . There is a double tical, — a half tical . * + . & quartor 
xol." — Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 257. 


1884, — “My informants, in referenoe to weight of the articles and woight of silver paid 
for them, ugod the Burman unit of a tiokal. A tiokal ia about l:2dth of & pound, A ticknl of 
silver is worth two shillings and sixpence. A viss is 10) tickals, or exatly 3:052 lbs." — Clement 
Williams, Burmah to Western China, p. 33, 7 


1868. — “I then proceeded with the expedition, and whon I finally returned to Bhamo 
Ifonnd that my wife had been imprisoned for two days and had to pay- 10 ticals of silver," — 
S'aden, Bhamo Route, in Parl. Papers, 17th April 1871, p. 148.. 


1874. — “In weight one hundred kyats (sis) make a Pietha (vis) which equals 365 lbs. 
avoirdupois, Four Mata make one Kyap (sic) .... This weight is always called a Tickal by 
fcreigners : a corruption probably of Ta-kyap, one kyap." — Browne, Thayetzyo, p. 60, 
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1874, — Y. ». v. Tuoks. — * How much did my father pay for her? He paid only ten 
fákás. I may state here that the word rupeyá, or ag it is commonly written rupee or rupi, 
is unknown to the peasantzy of Bengal, at least to the Bengali Hindu peasants, the word they 
invariably use is fdkd.” — Govinda Samanta, Vol. I. p. 309. 

1874. — *'T*k1 (spelt dakóv), a weight a little Jess than half an ounce. The hundredth 
part of a viss,” — Haswell, Peguan Language, p. 79. . f 

1877, — “ Tickal, akyat.” — Judson, English-Bur. Dict., s. v. 

1879, — “The Tical is a Chinese weight of about 44 ounces and the viss an Indian of 
about 81 lds.” — Laurie, Our Burmese Wars, p. 372. [This information is, of course, wrong. | 

1879, — “ The basis of the Burmese Weights is the Ttokal (kyat) which equals 252 grains 
. troy, or exactly one cubic inch of distilled water at the temperature of 009," — Cooke, British 
Burma Manual, p. 785, . 

1888. — “Tikal or Takel from Arakan.” — Catalogue of Calcutta Mint Cabinet, p. 6b. 

1884, — “ Each of the six Laos States is called upon to pay iribnte to Siam, — curious 
repreeentation of trees in gold and silver, about eight feet high, each with four branches, from 
which again four twigs with a single leaf at the end of each depend. The gold trees are valued 
at 1,080 ticals (1351.) each, and the silver ones 120 thoals (16L) each.” — Lock, Temples and 
Blephants, p. 156. 

1886. — “ Tical, This (tikal) isa word which has long been used by foreign traders to 
Burma, for the quasi-stendard weight of (uncoined) current silver. The origin of the word 
tikal is doubtful. Sir A. Phayre suggests that poasibly it is a conception of the Burmese 
words ta-kyat . . . . on the other hand perhaps it is more probable that the word may have 
represented the India faka.” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Tical., f 

1886, — “Tucks. Hiskdi, taka ; Bengali takA. This the word commonly used among 
Bengalis for a rupee. But in other parte of India it (or at least pakā) is used differently; as 
for aggregates of 4, or of 9 pice, e. g., pdich iakd paisd, five takd of pice, generally in N.-W, 
P. = 20 pice, and for Bkr. jaaka, a stamped coin.” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v.45 , 

1886. — ‘Note thai while the gyat, tikal, tolah and rupee are called the same in weight, 
the pettha, or visa, is 142 tolahs in weight and merchandise is not weighed to the same 
standards as silyer money.” — Gordon, Companion to Handbook of Colloquial Burmese, p. 105. 

1890. — “The Mat Game . . . . we will suppose that there are but four playing, 
and that each places a tical on a different number." — Holi-Halleti, Thousand Miles on an 
Elephant, p. 235, 

1892, — “Tickal, jap mi.” — Symington, Kachin Vocabulary, s. v. 

1893, — “ Kyat, a kyat or tical, a weight equal to four mats; before capital numerals 
akyat.... (2) kyat béngs digas, current (rupees) coin of the realm,.. » kyat-chén 
++.» Weight by tical, weight estimated in ticals.” — Stevenson, Bur. Ditt., p. 217 f, 

1895. — “ La livre siamoize que les Khmérs appellent balance est une monnaie de compte 
valant 80 ticaux ..,. On en donne 10 pour un tical.” — Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, 
Vol. L. pp. 19, 22, ` 

BITEX, ; 

This word meaus literally “a chief in war, but has been used to denote an officer of 
varying functions and standing by the Burmese. The great variation of form which it has 
assumed in tho works of foreign writers is due to attempts to pronounce the final difficult open 
è of the word and the initial palatal s» The presence of a superfluous final J in some forms 
will be remarked, and also the pronunciation of à as ò, reversing the evidence under Yongda, 
where ò has become sometimes à or £. 





*5 I may remark that pdfich jak paisi =m 1 Rupee and a quarter — 1 tickal. Compare with this the statement in : 
Hunter, Pegs, p. 85 — one tyoal of 35 per cent. xilver is osteemed equal in value to the Bengal Sicoa Rupoe, 
“g hon grer, the quotation under * 1808," infra, 
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1782, — “The man to whom she [a ship] had TEN belonged, laid claim to her; and on 
application to oue of the Magistratea (I believe the Ohsekaw) procured an order to stop from 
vorking . . . . the third offloer is the Oheokaw, of whose peculisr department, if he haa 
any distinct from his seat in Council, I know nothiug.” — Hanter, Peju, pp. 47, 53. 


1783, — “Il envoya un bateau avect un Chikail poar aller de sa id reclamer les 
raufragée." — Flowest in T’oung Pao, Vol. I. p. 200. 

c. 1735. — “To all Commanders of Garrisons aud Governors of seaports, in like Virtue as 
to the Maywoon of Henzawuddy, (Pega) .... Commander of the Troops, whose title is 
Chekey." — Symos, dva, p. 194. 

1796, — “ A Ohekoy also came on board much about the same time, in a common boat: he 
is in the war department, aud is superior to the other two." — Coz, Burmhan Empire, p. 3. 


c. 1805. — “This (Court) is composed of a Governor — & Bioochd, or military com- 
nander.” — Sangermano, p. 65. 


c. 1824, — * He was standing, he said, near his Tsekkal, an officer of rank, when a huge 
tall of iron came singing ‘ tsek, tsel, whioh he distinctly heard in its flight, when, true to its 
nission, it burst upon the very man it was calling out for, the anfortanate Tsekkai," — Gouger, 
Prisonsr in Burmah, p. 220. 

1835. — “A letter from . . . . Talion (Talaing) chioftains, dated abont the 20th of 
December 1824, addressed to the following men . . . . Ohaks»y (Major) Oupan, obief 
cf Lamaiug." — Wilson, Documents, p. 142. 

1883. — “ He questioned me as to what I wanted here and wishod to know why I had not 
Erought letters to the 'Tgetkay, eto." — Richardson's Journal, in Parl. Papers, Bast India, 10th 
alugust 1869, p. 120. 

1836. — “The Myowoon had deputed the Mqgoung Tsikal, a relativo of his own, to await 
ny arrival here and to furnish me with anything I might require." — Bayfleld in Hill Tracts 
Letweon Assam and Burmah, p. 140. 

1838. — “The present Government of Mogoung consists of a Myowoon, or Governor; a 
tsokkó, or military commander ; eight Shan amate, or inferior officers, writors, etc." — Beysield 
tn op. cit. p. 183. 

1836. — “ The amata have compelled the Bəkkə to deliver over to their custody the whole 
cf the serpentine mine revenue at present colleoted." — Beyfisld in op. cit. p. 288, 

1887, — “ Received a letter from Dr. Richardson at Moné, dated 6th of Maroh. It was 
Erought by some of the Teeltkdé’s people.” — McL'od's Journal in Parl. Papers, Rast India, 
TOth Aug. 1869, p. 86, 

1853, — “ Taitkai, a Lieutenant-General." — Judson's Bur. Dict., s. v. 

1853. — Two of the chief officers belonging to Kyouk.ghee, with two Tseekays or 
sasistants to Moungbwa, ex-Governor of Martaban, were brought in." — Laurie, Pegu, p. 509. 

1853, — “‘ Let this Royal proclamation be distributed among all the hereditary chieftains 
of Palaces and Umbrellas, the Tsaubwas ... . Tsitkós (Judgee)." — Yule, Ava, p. 866. 

1854. — “Within the Royal Kingdom all those that are under my Royal authority,..., 
governors of provinces, Tsitkes or lieutenante, and hoads of divisions or circles, eto,” -— Yule, 
dra, p. 807. : 

1864, — “ Received a visit from the 7z2etkai and officials." — Watson, Saleen Ecpxiition, _ 
fa Select Foreign Dapariment R cords, G. of I, No. alis. of 1865, p. 6. 

1864, — “The town of Yé-mé-then or rather Yé-mó-xin, as tho Tsikeo of the district writes 
is.” — Fedden, Salween Bzpedition, in op. cit. p. 81. 
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1887, —" The Menhla Tseetkay has wide jurisdiction over the whole valley of the 
Irrawaddy below Mandalay.” — Fytchs in Parl. Papers, British Burma, 8th June 1869, p. 89. 


1867, — “The Tssetkay, or Governor of the distriot, came down some miles with several 
pulling boats to meet us," — Fytehe in op. ott. p. 41. 


1868.— “ Tho Taoetkay . ... official of Bhamo, sent me. . . . with lettere" — Sladen, 
Bhamo Route, Parl, Papers, Bast India, 7th April 1871, p. 148. 


1868. — “ Tzilkay, Burmese official (under a Gorernor)." — Sladen, Dhamo Roxte, Parl, 
Papers, East India, 17th April 1871, p. 144. 


1871. — “The Tsoekay of the place, a very stout man, came on board," — Talboys Wheeler, 
Mandaloy to Bhawo, p.99. 


1876. — “ A tagkai can only move diagonally one move ata time, backward. or forward 
(in Burmese Chess).” — Strettell, Ficus Hlastioa, y. 57. [In tho illustration to p. 58 the word 
is spelt Bakay. | 

1879. — * The police report that Moung Salmel [P Salweh], the Sitheh [misprint for 


Sitkeh] of Alinhla, hns been ordered to collect 700 boatmen and arma there with musketa.” — - 
Parl. Papers, Burmah (1880), [c. 4,614], p. 68. 


1882, — “The pieces are as follows (in Burmese chess) :— Min = one king ; Si'ke = one 
Lieutenant-General , . . . Bi'ko can move diagonally in advanoe or retrograde one square at a ' 
time,” — Scott, the Burman, p. 72 f. 








1885.— “If they have to settle timber ncoounta to have lenve to come up to Mandalay 
with the Thitkyeitkyee T&eekai .. . . The Thitkyeitkyee Sit-kai has therefore been sent to 
call you all to give evidence iu this case &ocording to your knowledge and without fegr."— , 
Parl, Papers, Burmah, (1886), [c. 4,614] p. 183 f. f 


. 1885. — * In order to attain this object théy hired Nga Moungyee, the previous Tsit-kai 
of Thit Saikgyee [Thitkyeitkyee of the last quotation] as their advocate . . . . Thitkyeitkyoe 
Tseeksi, Ko Moung Gyee told again,” — Parl, Papers, Burmak, (1886), (c. 4,014], 
pp. 185, 195. : i 


1886. — “ The acoused Maung Gyi and Maung Lat were respectively Myook of Taungnyo 
and Bitke of Thitcheikgyi [yet another form |] in the Ningyan distriot.’— Purl, Papers, 
Burmah, No. 1, (1887), p. 160. 


1889. — *' (Letter) to Moby’ 8itkò direoting him to proceed to Ngwedaung and superintend 
the working of the silvor mines .... From Sitka of Kale-Teinnyin-Yaxagyo reporting the 
suppression of the disturbances at Mogaung .... From Mond Sitkégyi praying that the 
authority exercisod by him as Military Superintendent of Mon? be not divided . .. . From 
Theinni Sawbwa stating that he is administering his State in consultation with Bitkb Nemyo- 
minhlayannaing éppointed by His Majesty." — Taw Sein Ko, Hlutdaw Records, pp. 4, 5, 6. 

1898. — “ Bitkd, a lieutenant-genoral . . . . a BÍtkb is now a judicial officer of the mb- 
ordinate judicial service. In the Burmese times a sítkb in Upper Burma ranked next to a 
wun. There were two sitkòs at a wun’s head-quarters.” — Stevenson, Bur, Diot. p. 867.4 


Yongdo.'^ 


The wide divergence in the form which this word has assumed in the works of various 
writors is due, firstly to its being composed of two separate parts, Yong, a court or office, and 





4T There seem io be two separate radicals sí! in Burmese : the one meaning “ war, battle’’: the other meaning 
" to oxamine judicially.” Henco probably tho double, civil and military, senses in which the word siké is used, See 
Stevenson's remarks under sitkys, eto., on p. 809. z . 

t$ The Government ieoognixed spelling is Yondàw. In this Jowrwal I baro adopted è to represent aw. 
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tie honorific suffix td; secondly to the word Yong being in the vernacular spelt runs, It will 
be perceived that the, to most languages, difficult final open vowel ò, as in «wful, has been 
peonounced and written «i and that this ai ( — £) has also had a final superfluous /;added to it. 

1698, — Y. s. v. Ovidore in Supplt. — “ (At Syriam) Ovidores (persons appointed to tako 
notice of all passages in the Bunday [office of administration] and advise them to Ava) . . 

"Three Ovidores that always attend the Bunday, and are sent to the King, upon errands, as 
aocasion obliges.” — Fleeticood's Diary in Daliymple, Or. Rep. Vol I. pp. 335, 860. 

1789, — *' There are uo Fees, but what tho Town contributes for the Maintenance of that 
Court, which in their Language is called the Rounday, and those contributions are very 
snall.” — A. Hamilton, East Indies, Vol. IL p. 49. 

1781. — “ V‘ha cid nonostante nella Città reale un Senato, che in lor linguaggio Rondal si 
chiama, nel quale si diffiniscono le controversie, che avvengono tra i privati.” — Qrifini, Per- 
coto, p. 80. 

1783, — “Le lendemain nous fumes au Rondail pour certifler nos déclarations ; par respect 
pour oe lieu i] faut se deohgusser. Personne n'est exempt de cette humiliation," — Floweet in 
T*oung Fao, Vol. L p, 190. 

1783, — * Lo Conseil fut aseemblé an Rondail, les Brames (devins), y furent appelés pour 
Gre consultés," — Flonest in T*oung Pao, Vol. L p. 194. 

1795. — ‘‘ He ‘met several masters of merchant ships, who informed him that they had 
rsoeived au order from the Ehoom, or public court, in which the council of Government 
assembled." — Symes, Ava, p. 146. . 

c. 1805. — “ The Luttd in the capital, and the Ion or Ronda of the provincial cities, then 
exact, from the heads of the different places under their jurisdiction, not only the number. of 
men ordered by the Emperor, but also certain quantity more." — Sengermano, p. 77. 

. 1817. — “ An old Burmese woman, in the service of an European gentleman, was cited 
bafore the Rung-d'hau, or court of justice at Rangoon.” — Crawfurd, Ava, p. 407. 

e. 1824, —— *** ‘They will be of no use to you,’ urged the considerato guardsmen; ‘they 
are going to carry you to the Letma-Yoon Toung’ — the Death Prison!” — Gouger, Prisoner 
is Burma, p. 118. 

o. 1624, — '* There was another Court of Justice in the city called the Yoong-dau, presided 
cver by the Myowoon, or Governor of the town, answering to our police-courte.” — Gouger, 
Prisoner i» Burma, p. 57. 

1830. — * Kaulen Mengyi came forward and avowed that he was mot present, but that he 
had gone as far as the Rung-d’hau, or Town-hall, to give the necessary instructions upon the 
accasion." — Crawfurd, Ava, p. 287, — 

1826, — “ Bandula replied — ‘In eight days I will take my dinner in the Rungdan, or 
Fublie hall, of Rangoon and afterwards return thanks at the Shwedngong Pagoda.’ " — Craw- 
fard, Ava, Appa., p. 09. 

1826, — “ About eleven o'clock we had a summons to proceed to the Badsdew: "— Wilson, 
Documents, p. 217. 

1827, — “ An elephant was appropriated to each of the English gentlemen, and the 
procession moved on uniil arriving at the Ringdau, or hall of justice, which is to the east sido 
of the Palace." — Wilsun, Documents, xxxviii, 

1827..— "Only two wooden houses existed much superior to the rest, and these were the 
Palace of the Muy woon and the Rondaye, or Hall of Justice.” — Trant, Two ytars in Ava, p. 27. 

1811. — '' Hall of Justice, Yon-daw." — Lene, Eng.-Bur. Dict. s. v. Court. 

1845. — “ Tbe Burmese cannot pronounce r but as y. Thus Roong, Roon, and Room and 
XYobng, Yoon and Yoom, ‘a hall of justice’ are found interchangeably written.” — Latter, 
Bur. Giemmar, p. 178, 
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1851. — '* Yong, a court louse, placo where justice is administered, seldom used singly.” 
— Judson, Bur, Dici., a. v. 





1855, — * No investigation shall take place, or decision be given, in civil suits at the inner 
or upper or Royal Conrts (Royal Criminal Court) or at the Yoom-dau; all'such cases should 
be made over to the Tara-Yoom (or Civil Court) . . . . All criminal cases shall he inquired 
into and decided at the Eastern Hall of Justice (Yoom-dau).” — Yule, Ava, p. 864. 


1855. — “ Within the Royal Kingdom all those that are under my Royal authority, the 


Hiwotdan (Supreme Court), Yoom-dau (Inferior Court), Teaubwas,. . . ." — Fuls, Ava, 
p. 307, 


1870. — * The authorities inour immediate vicinity are the Yoons of Zimmay." — Coryton, 
Letter, To China through Mowlmein, Apps. v. 


1882, — " Civil appeal cases sent from the Yohndaw or Criminal Court, where the Myo- 
woons (city-burdens), usually two in number, sit daily: from the Tayah-Yohn, the Civil. 
Court." — Seott, the Burman, p. 248 f. 


' 18908, — 9 Yóngi »., a court-house, place where justice is administered: v. to collect, 
assemble, gather together, [see] su; seldom used singly.” — Stevenson, Bar. Diet, p. 936. 


9. 
Barter and Non-motallie Currency. 


To enter on a disquisition on the steps made by mankind from barter to non-metallic 
currency, and thence on to metallic currency and coinage would be necessarily to take up a. 
»ubject as wide as the world, and it is not my intention in these pages to go further than to 
discuss it only so far as it concerns the Burmese and their neighbours. A good and short stete- | 
ment of the whole question is to be found in Ridgeway's Origin of Currency, p. 10 ff, 


A good many references have perforce been already made to barter in its various forms, 
and it will be suffioient here to point out how far and in what shape it exists in Burma now,: 
or has existed, so far as the materials et my command permit me. In doing this an opportu- 
nity will present itself of shewing to what oxteut ble customs of the Durmose illustrate 
the general subject. 


Professor Terrien de la Couperie in the introduction to his Catalogue of Chinese Coins, 
P. xx. f. gives an elaborate table of the “ shapes of currency from barter to money,” in which he 
enumerates 81 different descriptions of currency, beginning with gems and winding up 
with “the recent octagonal money of Belgium." He divides his 81 kinds of ourrency 
iuto three chief heads — natural, commercial, industrial; but he leaves ont of aooount the' 
preliminary step of barter of general produce, which has always existed and doos stil] exist 
among the more primitive races of mankind. Of this first atep we bave an exceedingly quaint and 
withal typical description in its earliest forms in Olearius, Voyages and Travels of the A:nbassa- 
dors to Muscovy, Turtary, Persia, ete., p. 73, of Davies’ Translation (1652). After telling us 
(p. 89), that “ the Author, who-hath made one digression, to speak of the Samojedes, though not 
falling under the Subject of his Travels, thinks he may meke another, to say somewhat of 
Groenland," goes on to state: — “There is no money in the Countrey, being eo happy as not 
to know the value of Gold and Silver. Iron and Steel they most esteem, and prefer a Sword 
or à Hatchet before a Golden Cup, a Nail before a Crown pieco, and a pair of Cisers, or a 
Knife, before a Jacobus. Their trucking is thus ; they pat all they bavo to sell together, and 
having picked out amotig the Commodities that are brought to them, what they like best, they 


put them also together, and suffer those they deal with to add or diminish till such time am 
they are content with the bargain," 
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For my present purpose I cannot follow de lẹ Couperie in his classification, and it will be 
more convenient to consider the many points that will present themsolves in the following 
crder:— 

I. — Barter generally. 
IL — Natural produce :— 
(1) Rice. 
(2) Salt. 
(8) Cotton. 
(4) Mulberries. 
(5) Coconnnuts. 
(6) Livestock. 
III. — Manufactured Articles :— 
(1) Tea-bricks. 
(2) Skins. 
(8) Oloth. 
(4) Drums. 
(9) Glass jars. 
(6) Pottery. 
(7) Ingot iron and articles of iron. 
(8) Gold and silver trees. 
IV. — Conventional Currenoy :— 
(1) Cowries. 
(2) Paper. 
I.. 

Barter gonorally. — Now, although de la Couperie says nothing as to general barter in 
China in his Chinese Coins, as above shewn, he has, at p. 18 f. of his Old Numerals and the Swanpan 
Cdbacus) in Chins, an interesting, and in the present connection instructive, outline account of 
the history of barter in Ohina, “Barter, in China, as everywhere olse, preceded coinage. 
Gold, silver, copper, silk-cloth, tortoise-shell, precious stones, grains and shells of some kind, 
"yere used for that purpose, according to certain regulations afterwards introduced for the 
measures and equivalentsof weight, Various sorts of small implementa or tools in bronze, more 
convenient to pass from handto hand, were soon preferred to the other materials. Tradition 
£t&ributoe the casting of that kind of objecta in ancient times only for the sake of the people 
Ampoverished by droughts or otherwise. Small spades, adzes and knives, improper for tho 
work for which their shape was intended, and later on, flat rings, were multiplied and entered 
into currenoy, Trustworthy statements are, however, scanty, Strict regulations for the 
barter were issued after the establishment of the Tchen Dynasty (Eleventh Century B. C.).9 
at the beginning of the Sixth Century Tohwang, King of Tsu (one of the States of the Chinese 
Confederation), attempted, without success, to make all this differently sized bullion exchange- 
cble, indiscriminately, regardless of its weight. It was the first attempt in China of a fiduciary 
money.” P 

In Burma proper, habits of general barter have been noticed by many travellers, A 
typical instance is to be found among the Kachinsin Anderson's Mandalay to Momien, p. 419 :— 
© The tsewbwa-gadaw (chief's wife) of Woonkoh duly arrived with her gift of fowls, eggs and 
heroo (Kachin beer), and received broadcloth and other presents, with which she speedily 
disappeared, not without grumbling that she had not been paid in money for her fowls,” 
Again at p. 374, he talks of the Kachins “coming down to barter their goods for salt and 
agapé (fish condiment)." 


4 One can hardly help taking these very early dates quantum valeant 
i 
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This was in 1875, and in tlie following year, Strettell (Ficus Elasiica, p. 125 f), journeying 
among the Pwons, found that they took slaked lime to Bhamo, which they bartered for cloth 
or articles of food. “The late Mr. Graham, agent of the firm of Sutherland and Mackenzie, 
Joined me hore. He was hurrying up the river ina loung (canoe) to establish a bartering 
system of trade with the people, which he seemed to think would prove a most remunerative 
business, He had with him & good supply of Manchester piece-gooda, twist, thread, ete., which 
he intended advancing — as he wont along — on promise of ivory, amber, etc., eto." Strettell 
(p. 165) found also that while the Barman of the plains paid tribute to the King in Rupees 
(scil, tiokals), the Kaohins of the hills paid in slaves, amber and ivory. At p. 187, he tells as 
he mot a party of Kochins (Binghphos) from the amber mines with their yoarly tribnte:— 
"four pairs of elephant tusks, a pair of amber idols, five spears, aud two goldon cocks 
(pheasanta)." 


Turning to œ wild people at the other extremity of Burma, we fnd the followiug state- 
ment in Wilson's Doowmenis of ihe Burmese War, P. lx., quoting from the Government Gazette, 
March 2, 1826, about the Selungs, there callod “ Chalones and Pgse": — “ They soarcely 
know the value of money, and are, therefore, losers in the bartering trade with the Chinese and 
others who visit them. Perhaps they think themselves the greater gainers, since they give 
products of no use to them for others of vital importance, and are, thereby, enabled to maintain 
u degree of wild independence.” Of this unequal commerce Dr, Anderson in his Sclungs of 
the Mergui Archipelago, pp. 23, 27, eto., gives & graphio acoount. “Theses poor creatures gather 
“black coral," eagle-wood and so on, which they exchange for a little oloth, paddy, tobacoo, 
and perhaps ' the smell of opium’ now and then, valued at not a fifth of what they gire in: 
exchange,” 5l ` 


Among the wild tribes of tho Chin Hills and the difficult country between the Burmese 
and Assamese low-lend tracts barter is of course the rule, and innumerable instances could be 
callod from the big bluebook on the Lushai Expeditions of 1872, but for the present purpose 
it will be sufficient to quote the following &&gtementa from other sources, In a memoir on the 

iastern Frontier of Sylhet by Lient. T. Fisher, to be found in Wilson's Documents, 1827, at 
P. xiv., we find that the “ Pytoo Kookies, who settled near the South-East Frontier of Sylhet, , 
export yearly.a quantity of strong cotton cloth called ase, which is manufactured by their 
women, “This they exchange for raw cotton, tobacoo, copper and iron,” In the Government 
Papers entitled Hil Tracts between Assam and Burmah, p. 108, we find Oapt. Hapnay in 1886 
noting that in return for amber “the Chinese sometimes pay in silver, but they also bring 
with them warm jackets, carpets, straw-hats, copper pots and opium, whioh they give in 
exchange. They also barter their merchandise for ivory and gold dust, but only in small 
quantities . ; . . I understand that within the last few years several of them have gone to 
Assam with gold dust, ivory and a little silver, for which they receive in return muskets, cloth, 
spirits and opium." The people, however, who thus dealt in general barter were ''Singfos," 
i.e, Kachins. Butin regarding these “middle mountaineers,” as the Burmese call them, | 
Dr. Brown in his Statistical Aocount of Manipur, p. 89, oddly remarks in 1873, “besides coin, ` 
bartering articles in the bazar is quite common." And lastly Woodthorpe in his Aocount 
of the Lushai Kzpedition in 1871-2, tells us, p. 182, “we were frequently visited by largo 
numbers of Lushais from Chepni and Tingridum, bringing in fowls, yams, and eggs for barter, 





^ This is no doubt the proper view to take of the matter. What so many writers seem to forget is, that the 
yavage or semi-savage may not take tho same riew of a bargain as they do, and that a bargain that seems to bo all 
on the side of the civilised man may in tho eyes of the savage be all on the mde of the savage. A good many adverse 
critictems as to the dealings of olvilised traders with savages aro based on this misconception, " 

© In the opinion of the civilised traders, be it rememberod. 

™ House of Commons, E ist Intia, Oachar, Papers Relative to the Looshai Raids, ?8 May, 1873. 

= On this same pagò wo have an account of these people's method of Killing a “tyger”: a spelling probably 
worth following up. f - ý 
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tke articles most coveted in exchange being cloth and salt." M This last quotation brings 
v3 olose to conventional barter, a stage beyond & general exchange of articles as convenience 
prompts, and so leaving the matter here as regards the Western frontier. of Burma, let us 
raturn to the Eastern. 


In Oolquhoun's Amongst the Shdnus we find, p. 51, that the villagers of Zimm paid lazai 
iw oloth, chillies and safflower: tares being a pretty sure indication of barter values. At p. 60 
we are told that the small iribe of the Kakuis ‘‘are said to pay no taxes, but mako presonta of 
mats, cloths and other articles to the Chiefs and supply them with rice when they travol, 
a3 wellas carry their baggage.” In the Appendix to Vol. II. of Across Chryse there ia 
an interesting translation of a Chinese MS. account of the Kwei-Chan Mimo-tzu datod about 
1730. It is practically an account of various Shiu tribes, and throughout it aro allusions to 
barter values in various forms, which the following will sufüoiontly indicate. A tribo, thervin 
called the Kau-erh Lung-Kia (p. 369), “after the spring-time stick a small treo in a field, 
whioh they call the ‘Demon-stick.’* There isa gathering around this stick and a dance, and 
t1on engagements are made and they go away. lfa young woman afterwards wishos to bronk 
off her engagement she has to redeem heraelf by giving an ox anda horse. After this sho has 
to use & go-between.” Again, atp. 874, we are told that the Chu-si Koh-lao ‘always 
lave their revenge onan enemy. Ifthey are not strong enough they engage some one to 
assist them by the bribe of an ox or some wine," Although to continue the quotation is œ 
Kttle beyond our present point, it is s9 quaint that I cannot forbear : — “Those who have 
strength will first eat some meat and drink some wine, and then thoy do not mind if they are 
killed in the revengeful aot. Those in tho district of Tsing-ping are better: thoy have 
entered into an agreement with the Chinese!” 


That in Siam two hundred years ago everything could be proourpd by barter we have 
interesting evidence from a complaint, noticed by Anderson, iu English Intercourse with Siam, 
p- 170, from the East India Company's Inspectors that copper and tin could not be barterol 
for in Ayathia in 1681 because of a royal monopoly in those articles. At p. 421 ff. of his excel- 
Isnt book Dr. Anderson gives as much as he could read of a “Report on the Trade of Siam” 
written in 1678 and attributed to the factor, George White ; and from this we have a confirma- 
ton of the general nature of the barter system then prevalent in Ayuthia, At p. 425, this 
ge dooument states: — “ a ships o Suratt.a&nd Oormandell, bring cargoes of 


ayes sorta of Oallicoes propp for y: vse of y: Oountrey and Exportacon to Jopan, Olina and 


Kanillah, 2 they barter for Tynn, Copp., Tutinague, and Porcellaine.” In 1822 Orawfurd 
found the Siamese poll tax paid “in some parts of the country by a commutation in oortain of 
tie rude produce peculiar to each province, as aapan-wood; wood, of aloes, saltpetre, ivory 
and peltry.” 

Going further East we find that acute observer, De Morga, stating (Hak. Soo. Eo pp. 302, 
£24) that, among the Philipine Islanders in the later 16th Oentury, “ their usual way of trado 
was by barter of one thing for anothor, in provisions, cloths, cattlo, fowls, lands, houses, crops 
ia the ground and slaves; also fisheries, palms, nipa trees and woods, " and again that tribute 
was paid “in the produce whioli they possessed, gold, wrappers, cotton, rioe, bella, fowls and 
tae rest of what they possessed or gathered.” 

Lastly to shew that precisely the same ideas and guion flourishto the present day among. 
Łsiatio peoples, ` when oiroumstances and civilization permit, I quote a Russian account of 
Turkestan as it now is:—“ From this cursory examination of thé nataral produotions of the 











H The fines inflicted by the Hrpedition were, as usual, in terms of the looal currency or exchange : — €. g., rice, 
cistnas (cattle), pigs, goets, and fowls (pp. 233, 299); and in the Purl, Papers on tho subject passim. 

* A “sowing custom," worth reading by the Folk-lore Socioty, and also as a primitive form of seayamvara, 

55 Embassy to Siam and Cochin-China, p. 875. M. Aymonler, Voyage dans ls Laos, Vol. L p. 880, found tores 
Feing paid in lao in 1862-3, 
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Khivan oasis wo find that the inhabitants export io Rossia and Bokhara, cotton, silks, frnita, 
hides, fish, wool and woollen manafactures, carpets and rugs. With the nomads they barter 
wheat, rice, barley and articles of dress for cattle, and wool; with Bokhara they exchange 
their horses for green tea and tobacco; from Rasais they receive manufactured artioles, iron 
ware and sugar,” 9 

Instances and quotations might be gathered to an indefinite extent from the observations 
of travellers and residonte in the East, aud I have merely endeavoured to shew in the above 
vases that the inhabitants of Barma have acted, or ‘still act, in the matter of general barter 
after the manner of their neighbours, and that where barter of general produce obtains 
without the medium of & recognised currency the scale of civilization is very low, 


Perhaps one of the most important observations yet made on the effect of a general system 
of exchange by barter on the administration of a country is to be found in Soppitt’s Aceount 
of the Kachari Tribes, p. 18, which I will here quote in full, owing to the very valuable light it 
throws on the subject under discussion. Mr. Soppitt says : — “ Among a people with no 
coinage of their own and situated for a numberof years in a part of the country (North 
Caohar) far removed from centres of trade and means of communication with civilized people, 
money was naturally scaroe, and it was neceesary to accept fines and revenues, paid in kind, 
as equivalent to the payment in actual coin. A small store of money was kept at the Court, 
bat little was ourrent among the ordinary villagers. A regular scale for fines and revenue was, 
therefore, drawn up, shewing the value of the various domesticated animals kept by the people, 
with price of liquor, etc. The following was the scale : — 








A he-goat > ue oe esse. Seo gg l 
A she-goat E ses ee — ses: ap? l 
A dg Mu ais’, owe cade xS ase yy, OE 9" 

In the following pages Mr. Soppitt gives some extremely interesting instances of prices in 
terms of the above artioles, and further shews the extent to whioh similar valuations were, and 
are still, carried on, by quoting instances to prove that a ‘‘ year's labour has risen in scale value 
from Rs, 15 to He. 60." 

Also in Mrs, Wylie’s Gospel in. Burma, at p. 882 f., there is a very interesting quotation 
from a letter of Dr. Mason, dated 1358, showing how publio affairs are managed by a people ` 
but partially introduoed to a flxod ourrenoy. The letter gives an aocount of the oommenoement 
of the now flourishing Karen sohools in Toungoo, and it desoribes how the necessary buildings 
came to be erected by public subsoription, The form that the subscriptions took is thus 
desoribed. ‘For These the Karens contributed :— 

970 Rupees in cash, 


A big pig... ses wee m T « Be 10 0 
A cock and two small hens .., rs e» 040 
4 big hens and 4 small... € i$ ws- » 100 
Pigeons (each) ... tu “Sew es - » 010 
Ducks (each)  ... 5n dis ..» 08 0 
Liquor (per lao)... T m Es œ » 040 
A big conch shell ee a tes -. » 10 0 0 
A bull mithen (bos frontalis)  .. m 5. » 10 O0 O0 to Ha 15 
A cow mithen ... a m ee oce n 10 0 Oto 5. 18 
A big buffalo ... wad $e ves s 10 0 Oto , 16 
0 0 
0 0 


1 Elephant, 
8 Goats, 
4 Pigs 
M Geegraphy of Turkestan, translated from the Russian by Staff- Lieut. Poach In J, U. 8. J. of India, Vol. XXII. 
p, 262, 
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170 Fowls, 
200 Eggs, 
Gb Mats, 
15 Baskets, 
13 Latge chopping knives, 
150 Long ratans, . 
10 Large bundles of bark rope, 
1,580 Large bamboos, 
2,000 Small bamboos, 
1 Boat" — 

Maloom, the American Missionary traveller, tells us that in Lower Burma about the time 
of the War of 1824, the Native Government constantly levied fines on the value of the human 
body, and p. 261 of his Travels, Vol. IL, he gives the scale of valuation :— 

“A new-born male child 1... se se. 4 &ickals 
A new-born female child ... ooo eee sd. o3 


A boy ee T" TIS e» 10 p» 
cub aie 2286 SNe cae SAM Gu A ay 
A young man , ... - - on e330 04, 
A young woman ... sis de ses . 985 n 


Of rich persons twice these prices are exacted ; and of principal officers still larger sums, 
rapidly increasing in proportion to rank.” 
To the above I can add n little evidence of my own. from the Nicobar Islands. In 1894, 
1 had occasion to purchase a piece of land, measuring about 8j acres, from the Chief of Mis 
in Oar Nicobar, on behalf of the Government of India, for a meteorological station and 
Government agency. For this piece of land I paid the Chief on the 2lat March, 1896— . 
12 Snits of black cloth, 
- i 1 Piece of red oloth, 
6 Bags of rice, 
20 Packets of China tobacco, 
.134 Bottles of Commissariat rum.” 


(To be continued.) 


a CEN 
NOTES ON THE NICOBARESE. 
BY X. H. MAN, O.I.B, 
(Continued from p. 122.) 
No. 8, 
Bark Oloth. 
No attempt has yet been made by the Nicobareese to weave cloth. This may be explained 
Dy the faot that, in consequence of the equable nature of their climate, their absolute require- 
nonta in this respect are, to say the least, limited; and their needs have for generations past 
deen supplied by traders from the neighbouring continents, who here barter calico and colored 
handkerchiefs, ag well as other articles, for cargoes of cocoanuts, 


Moreover, while in the southern portion of the Nicobar Islands it has been customary from 
remote times, both among the coast and inland communities, to. manufacture bark-cloth for 
purposes of olothing,M it has been the practice among the women of Chowra, Teressa and 
Jompoka — where foreign trade has heretofore been slack — to wear thick fringe-like skirts 
ef split cocoanut-leaves, called hinong (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 47). 

a Extromely valued by these people as & medicine and doled out by tho Ohief in small doses. jn Gerold 
‘ medicine," must be Cummissarizi ram.  A»damcn and Nicobar Gasetie, Suppli., 1896, p. 29. 

H Yontena's remark that in his day (1778 ) the women wore “ a bit of eloth made with the threads of the bark 
cf tho coooanut-tree’’ possibly refers to this material, as it somewhat resembles the ooÀrea or fibrous sheath whioh 
envolopes the upper portion of ooco&nut-&ree stame. Ii may be, however, that the Àinong is the garment bo which be 
Cliudos, Asiatic Researches, Vol, II., Article VIL. , 
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The use of bark-oloth for clothing is now-a-days almost entirely confined to women — 
and £o those only of ihe Southern group — when in mourning, this being the result of the 
greater facility now afforded the inhabitants of Great Nicobar and the adjacent islands for 
procuring calico direot from trading-vessels, a larger number of which now visit the islands in 
consequence both of the extension of the cocoanut plantations and of the immunity from the 
risks experienced in former years from disputes or misunderstandings with the natives. 


This bark-oloth, which goes by the name of ok-ho, is of a somowhat similar character 
to that manufactured by the inland tribes of the Malayan DERI and Sumatra, but, being 
of a darker shade, more nearly resembles coarse, newly-tanned leather, It is sufficiently flexible 
and durable to be used for purposes of clothing, sleeping-mate, pillow-covers and the like for a 
considerable time (anie, Vol. XXIV. p. 184). 

It.is only occasionally that the men engage in the work of preparing this material, in 
the manufacture of which women, therefore, usually excel, The tree which provides the neces- 
sary substance is believed to be the FYous breviowspis. The size of the pieces of bark taken from 
the tree depends of course on the requirements of the manufacturers. 

A largo strip, ay, 7 to 8 feet long by about 8 to 4 feet wide, is apparently generally pre- 
ferred. This is carefully removed by means of a dé and, while still freh, green and pliant, 
the outer skin is with little difficulty stripped off with the edge of the same implement without 
injury to the inner bark, which is then ready for the next process. This consists in beating 
the inner bark on & large flat stone with the edge of a small paddie-shaped mallet, first 
diagonally in one direction, and then tranaversely, the work being subsequently repeated on the 
other side of the bark, the object-of course being to thoroughly disintegrate the pulpy substance 
adhering to the fibres, and thereby to render the material flexible and suitable for the purposés 
above-mentioned. When a large piece of bark is being prepared, this part of the process proves 
tedious and fatiguing, as may be judged from the fact that a small piece about 18 inches Bquare, 
which I saw dealt with, was still insufficiently beaten after some 20 minutes of hard work. 

When the bark is sufficiently dreased, the now pliant material ia conveyed to a pool of 
fresh water, where it is left to soak for about half-an-hour, after which time it is removed and 
again spread upon a large smooth stone by the operator, who proceeds to express all moisture by 
means of & suitable cylindrical stone. When this is accomplished to her (or his) satisfaction the 
material is hung up to dry in the sun, and is ready for use in a few hours. 

No attempt is made to ornament the aubstance thus produced. Specimens are sometimes 
sought as curiosities or as barter by the natives of the Contre] Group, who also occasionally 
use this material for sleeping-mats, pillows and fighting-hats; but they do not — and, from all 
accounts, never did — as has been incorrectly asserted, apply it for purposes of clothing.™ 

The Niooberese have no knowledge of the art of knitting, and no plaited fringes or other 
articles of personal clothing or ornament are manufactured by them of vord or-fibre of any 
description. 

No. 8. 3 
Oannibalism. 

Almost inoredible as it may appear to those at all acquainted with these Islanders, 
there is reason to believe, both from their own statementa and those of the Swedish traveller 
Keoping (1647), that at leat & small section of their community was peated to cannibalism 
so recently as in the 17th, if not the 18th, Century A. D. 

According to Fontana® (1778), Keoping wrote as follows regarding his visit to the 
Nioobers : — ‘Having sent a boat on shore with five men, who did not return at night as 
expected, the day following a larger boat was sent, well manned, in quest of their companions, 

*! Spocimens of bark-cloth have been supplied to the following Museuins among others: — British Museum, 
Bouth Kensington Museum, Kew Herbarium, University Museums at Oxford and Cambridge, Maidstone Museum, 
the Hthnological Museums at Florence, Paris, Leipaig, and Leyden, the Imperial & Royal Museum of the Court at 
Vionna, and the Ipdian Museum at Ooloutta. 


™ Anatio Revearches, Yol, IIL, Artiole VII. s 
* E e 
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who, it was supposed, had been devoured by the savages, their bones having been found strewed 
on the shore, the boat taken to pieces, and the iron of it carried away.” 

The statements made to me many years ago by the natives of Nancowry Harbour, as 
aoted down at the time, are to the effect that, on a portion of the site of the former Indiau 
‘Jovernment Settlement near the south-eastern extremity of Camorta Island and in the vicinity 
of the emall British grave-yard, there stood & village called Ohayiha, the remains of which 
were seen by those living about ninety years ago. The inhabitants of this village, although of 
3he same race as their neighbours, were alone anthropophagi, preying upon such individuals 
of the other villages as they succeeded in surprising, and presumably also upon such strangers 
as ventured near their portion of the Harbour. Ithavingat length been decided that some- 
thing must be done to put a stop to this evil, a menlgana (i. e, & shaman) of Oal-ta-meak 
~illage (Malacca) one day collected a quantity of wasps (do) in a leaf-wrapper which he took, 
with some fish, to Chayiha, where he found a lad, who told him that all the villagers were 
absent, working in their gardens. Tho mealzana thereupon instruoted the lad to give them 
the fish on their return and, when all the party were assembled, to divide amongst them the 
contents of the parcel, The result of course was that the wasps, on being released, attacked 
everybody present, one only of whom — a youth, who had the sense to cover his head with a 
eooking-pot — escaped by swimming aoross the Harbour to Itde village. It is added that none 
of those stung by the wasps recovered from their injuries. This alleged incident, at any rate, 
3s credited with having been the means of ridding the people of their objectionable neighbours. 
The lad who escaped is described as having prolonged his life only by a few days, as he excited 
the suspicions of a woman, in whoge hat he had taken refuge, by lioking her back, after wiping 
Cft, at her request, the perspiration which streamed from her while engaged in preparing 
Pendshus paste. On this strange conduct being reported to the woman’s husband he resolved 
to put a stop to it, and he accordingly procured a poisonons fish, known by the name of (óich, 
which was cooked and introduced into the boy’s food, causing his death. Another version has 
i; that two lads escaped from the wasps to Itde where, in consequence of their manifesting a 
predilection for human flesh, they were beaten to death. 

In connection with the foregoing, the following passage from the letters of the Moravian 
nissionary, J. G. Haensel, who resided between 1779-87 principally at Nancowry and close to 
toe village of Oal-te-meak, would seem to possess some significance :— “They insisted that 
taey were good by nature, and never did anything wrong, as we well knew. When we replied, 
tiat we'knew that they had but lately murdered some people, and afterwards abused the dead 
bodies, each thrusting his spear into them, mutilating them in the most wanton manner, and 
&; last ontting them to pieces, and asked them whether this was a ‘proof of their ne sural 
goodness, their answer was — ‘That you do nob understand; those were people not fit to live, 
they were gomoy, cannibals P ” 

In view of these statements it is curious that, so far as I know, no hint of the existence 
of cannibalism at the Nicobars should be found in the &ooounta of other writers, and that, 
s_pposing the practice to have been continued even no later than ,@ time within the memory 
ot some living during Haensel's stay, no reference is made to it in his published writings, 

; No. 4. 


As compared with the Andamaneeo and the majority of other maritime races within the 
tropica, the Nicobarese are by no means distinguished for skill either in the art of swimming 
or of diving. They are, therefore, far from meriting the extravagant: praise whioh, in all 
SFparent seriousness and good faith, has been bestowed upon their achievements in this 
respect by an accomplished writer, who paid & short visit to the various islands of the group 
atout 25 years ago. : 

The passage referred to occurs in Stray Feathers and makes mention of a well-known oha- 
raster — still the head-man of one of the principal villages in Nancowry Harbour — whom the 
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writer describes as seen by him “stark naked and looking the veriest savage imaginable, 
darting head-foremost from his canoe, and catching the fish with his hands, as only these 
islanders can, According to their ideas any fool can plunge into the water and seize a single 
passing fish, but what does require skill is to plunge and come up with two large fish, the 
forefinger and thumb of each hand firmly fixed in the eye-sockets of a different fish, This, 
the Nicobarese hold to be something like fishing, and in still water you can Hardly keep a 
Nioobarese in the canoe if he chances to spy two good-sized fishes passing below in such relative 
positions as to render this feat practicable.” 


It may safely be asserted that it has never entered the imagination of a Nicobarese even 
to meditate, much less attempt, the performance of such a feat as that described with such 
vraisenblance, 

From the fact that, with the exception of the Shom-Pen, tribe, the villages of the Nico- 
bareeo are situated either on the ooast or in close proximity thereto, their children as might 
uatorully be supposed, frequently disport themselves in the shallow water in front of their 
- huts, thereby gradually noquiring & certain degree of oonfidence and learning to swim and dive 
withont actual instruction from their seniors, 

In the absence, however, of any necessity or other inoentive to attain excellence in the 
art, there existe in this easy-going, indolent race little or no spirit of omulation, such as might 
prompt them at least to strive to acquire a reputation for skill. No swimming races, or games 
in which swimming enters, are practised amongst them. From their statements it seems that 
they are chiefly deterred from frequent swimming and diving by their dread of sharks which 
have, though on rare occasions, been known to attack and wound some unfortunate of their 
acquaintance. i 

As a result it is found that but few among them will venture to swim furthor than about 
a quarter of a mile, and then only owing to some emergency or for some coveted prize; and, if 
any greater distance were attempted, the man would be deemed foolhardy, who omitted to 
provide himself with a small buoyant log — such asa billet of Sterculia aluta*! — wherewith 
to assist him in keeping himself afloat, They never attempt to remaiu under watera long time, 
and the idea of competing with others in doing this would scarcely suggest itself toany of them, 

Though swimming on the breast, on the side, and on the back are methods kuown and prac- 
_tised by some, the most common mode of progression is the hand-over-hand stroke. The only 
known occasion on which e momber of the inland tribe of Great Nicobar (Shom- Pei) was seen 
to swim — and that for a few yards only — he shewed himself to be a complete novice in the art 
by imitating the action of a dog in the water. : 

Even among the coastmen there are some who neglect to acquire the art or, having acquir- 
ed it in their youth, rarely (if over) practise it in later years, As may be supposed, among the 
women the accomplishment is possessed in a still less degree, due presumably to the fact that 
in thoir case the need of its exercise is rarely experienced. 


When a Nicobarose bas occasion to dive to a depth of ten feet or less, he jumps into the 
water feet foremost, but on the comparatively rare occasions that some among them dive to 
such a depth as three or four fathoms — as when desirous of securing a Tridacna which they 
havo eapied, or of recovering a dá or other valued object, which has fallen overboard — they 
take a header. On no occasions do they take weights in order fo assist them in descending 

' idly and easily. 
more rapidly 7 No, & 
: Astronomy. 

In writing about the Nioobarese, Fontana? (oir. 1778) expreseed his beliof that ‘the idea 
of years and months and days is unknown to them, as they reokon by moons only, of which 
they number fourteen, seven to each monsoon.” This statement, however, requires some 
modifitation. . 





5 Ol thus wood the outrigger of th ir omaose are constructed, $ Asiatic Rewarches, Yol IIL, Art, VIL ` 
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L Divisions of the Year. 
The greater divisions of time are reckoned by monsoons (shom-en-y&À, or shom-en-yüh). 
Ax each monsoon lasts six months, more or less, two successive sZtom-cn-jy&hs ropresent approzi- 
metely one solar year. Roughly speaking, the South-West monsoon (sokong) continue 
frcm May to October inclusive,and the North-East monsoon (ful) from November to Apnl. 
In order, therefore, to denote a period equivalent to our solar year the Nicobarese doscribo 
it aithor as da (two) shoi-en-y&kh or as héang (one) fal Aéang sho-hony. 


The monsoons are subdivided into lunar months (kéhé) and, as tho change of monsoon 
mey take place during the course of tho “ moon" in April-May anıl of that in October- 
November, fourteen terms are in use for the pnrposo of indicating the ‘possible numbor of 
luantions,9 or fractions thereof, which can occur in tho two monsoons. The terms are as 
follow, tho Brat five in each monsoon invariably occurring in the order givon :— 


B8.-W. Monsoon (Sho-hong). N.-B. Monsoon (Ful) , 
BESH:  .......2.. ee (about April-May) Kikà-tbk,, sees (about Oct-Nov.) 
Hammus ....2242.24. ( »  May-June) To-1b i resoe eee ees (45, Nov.-Dee-) 
Caanni.sscesssssssess-secosnóe ( » June-July) Hamak .............. oe ( , Deo.Jun.) 
Daneh-poah........—- ..... +o ( », July-Aug.) Mitosh..............e eee (,, Jan.-Feb.) 


Maná(k)ngs-posh ......... ( ,  ^ug-Sopt) Mokhóak ..2.2.2.2. (o  Feb-AMarch) 
Laneüh and, or | Dan&h-kapá and, or 
cil Greer Sept-Oct. P : -Apr. 

Láh-meluh ( SpheOet)s E Cap MEM 

If, at the termination of the Man&(k)-ngn-poah Moon, the weather prove stormy the new 
moon is called Leneüh, but if thé weather be mild aud indicative of an early change of monsoon 
itis called Lah-moluh. Similarly, at the corresponding period in the N.-E. monsoon, the sixth 
Moon is called Dan&h-kapA, if there appears to be no likelihood of an early change in the 
d.reotion of the wind, and Kabá-chui(j) in the contrary case. ' 


When the change of monsoon occurs, the namo of the * moon" then running is changed to 
that of the first moon” of the new monsoon; henes it generally happens that Shéh and Kaka- 
tel continue only for a fraction of a “ moon," eis, for the unexpired period of the " moon" 
during which the change in the direction of the wind occurred. By this means tho error 
which arises from adopting the lunar year of thirteen complete lunar months is 
avoided. The chief point fon the stranger to bear in mind is that the reckoning is by half- 
years, and not years, so that in referring to a period of 7 shom-en-ykhs 3} solar years 
(approximately) would be meant, . 

In like manner at Oar Nicobar they have the following fourtecn torms to donoto the 
possible number of lunations or fractions thereot in the course of the two monsoons :— 

B.-W. Monsoon (Mos-sunga). W.-E. Monsoon (Komfunta). 

Tlüe .......-.. sevsen wee. (about April-May) TA-sBla ..............- (about Oct.-Nov.) 
*Poenyai-fdng-makek .....( , May-June)? Teng-tE-ken-chüta ... ( 4, Nov.-Dec.) 

Ra-nings......... neo» June-July)  *Ki-ron-ngarit ......... ( » Dec.-Jan.) 
*Tenlón-lóng-kun&ta .....( , July-Aug.) *Inbka-ti-wile ....2... ( 5, Jan-Feb.) + 
*Kenrüi (d)ngaran-kamàp.( ,, Aug.-Sept.) Kenchiit-tang-king... ( ,, Feb.March) 
*Oha-ngh-De and, or, a. Kenchiit-miriings and, or, 
*K4A-nai(t)-cl-ta-Oke } eC oy BeptOch) 74 in nga-el-kili-ta-iawa Ir nM AES DI) 

9» A period equal to & lunation is styled Lama-hekwa (from kåhà, moon, and ke, time), hence, for caample, the 
period from the full-moon in Shah to the full-moon in Channi would be spoken of as âh kama-ke&«a (not da kôhr) 
two lunar months, 

» At this island (Car Nisobar) custom presoribes s day of rest (called aadi- ila) on the 7th day of the moon, at 
foll-moon, and on the 32nd day of the moon, but only in thoss “ moons” marked *. Frow their long inte: course 
vith Burman traders and seamen there can be little doubt that tho practice is traceable to the Burmeve insti- 
tation of ''worship-days" (dbJk-né), which, m addition to those above-mentioned, include the lastday of the 


youth, thereby numbering four in all 


n” 
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The prinotpal, if not the only, seasons which are recognized as such are (1) yenga-rai, or 
dai, the time when decidubus trees shed their foliage (March-April) ; (2) dai-iata-ydl, the time 
when young leaves (dai or rai) are formed on the same trees (May-June) ; (3) shama-hana, which 
occurs in the first few weeks of the rainy season, when planting and cultivation are mostly 
attended to in the gardens; (4) komoruéh, the season during which memoriat-feaste (Rorudk) 
are held, vis., Nov.-April ; (5) La-bkapd; and (6) koi-il&e, the calm seasons in April and Ootober 
respectively when trafficking is chiefly carried on between the various islands, There is no 
method of indicating divisions or periods of time by crops. 


Not only do the Nicobarese possess terms to denote the chief phases of each Innation, 
such as, the “first-quarter,” “ full-moon," and "last-quarter," but, as will be seen from the 
following Table, they are able to indicate any particular day in alunation as elearly as we could 
ourselves, 





Terms employed for each day and. phase of s lunation, 


Ist day,’ heang-she-kihe. lst Quarter, heang-1A.5 

2nd , &i-she-kahé, ong-yüang-kAhe, also 
8rd ,, loe-she-káhe. Full-moon {pkgs Ht, or 
4th p foan-she-kahé, fwiab-oal-kahe. 

5th ,, tanai-she-kaha, Lest Quarter, kaneãl.™ 

6th ,, tafiial-she-kAhs, Waxing moon, hen-néni-oel-k&hs, 
7th o, issit-she-kAhé, Waning moon, tennyuoa-na-oal-kahé. 


8th ,, enfoan-she-kahé, 
9th ,, heanghata-she-kaha, 
10th ,, shóm-she-káhs, 
llth ,, h&ang-y&m-kíhe., 
19th ,, &a-yam-kahe, 
18th ,, loe-yam-k&hé. 
14th ,, fOan-yAm-kihé, 
loth ,, tanai-yám-kühe. 
16th ,,  tafüal.yàm-k£ha, 
17th ,, isskt-yám-k&he. 
18th ,, enfógn-yám-kihe. 
19th ,, he&nghata-yàm-káh8 (also 
shüm-heànghata-tóm-y&m). 


20th ,, hésang-momohiama y àm-káhà* 
21s ,, enfoan-tat-lünga. 
22nd ,, isaht-tat-linga . 


31 This refers to the first day of the now moon, provided she is visible, 

1? Moonless nights, Kanat is employed on the $0th day if the moon be not then visible, and nightly after 
that should the moon be hidden by clouds or mist, It may thus be the 8rd or éth day of the moon when sho is 
frat seon. 

B Int, “one piece” (as maid in reference to a fruit or vegetable). 

M This word also signifies '' boar’s-tusk,” in obvious allusion to its crescent form, 
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The corresponding terms employed at Car Nicobar are as follows : — 
(a) Yánihi-ohingoeát (waxing-moon). 

lst day, kAhok-chingeat. 

2nd , aneat-chingeat, 2 days’-old moon, künel-háun (lit., pig’s-tusk). 
8rd_,, lie-chingedt. 

4th , fun-chingedt, 

5th , tani-chingeat. 

Gth ,, tafüel-chingeát. 

7th ,, s&t-chingedt. 

8th ,, héeohare-chingeat, lst Quarter, tut-la-&l. 

9th ,, maichiatare-chmgeit. 
Ihh ,, chamanga-chingedt. 

(b) REóka-chingedt (whole or greater portion of moon). 

11th day, kabok-sian-chingeat. 
12th ,, aneit-sien-chingedt, 

13th , lie-siau-chingedt or'sdho~chingeat (day before full-moon). 
lith , fün-sian-ohingekt or ohawi (or komtSpla}chingedt (full-moon). 
15th ,  tani-siuu-chingeüt or andi(ch}chingedt) days immediately following full- 
16th ,  tafüel-sian-chingeüt or chukyea-chinge&t moon. 


(0) Dronga-ohingedt (waning-moon). 


17th day, kahok~drénuga-chingeat. 
18th , anedt-dringa-chingest. 
19th ,, lüe-drónga-chingeàt. 
20th , fan-drónga-chingest, 
21st ,, tani-drónga-ohingeát. 
22nd ,,  tmfüal-drÓnga-ohingeat, Last Quarter, AL Í 
23rd ,, såt-drônga-chingeät, 
24th ,, héohare-drénga-chingeat, 
25th *, maichiatare-drénga-chingeat. 
26th ,, sam-drénga-chingeat, 
(d) S&lnowa-chingodt (disappearing moon). 
27th day, kAhdk-silndwa-chingeas, 
98th ,  ane&t-siülnowa-chingeat, 
29th , lüe-sünowa-chingeat, 
80th ,, fün-sünbwa-chingeat, 


The period between the last appearance of the old moon and the first appearance 
of tae new moon is called ciya-ap-chingeés, It, therefore, corresponds to the term kanat in 
the cialeot of the Central Group. 


2. Division of the Day and Night. 


The varying position of the sun at the game hour at different seasons is accounted for 
in a somewhat singular and ingonious manner. It is thought that the rising of the pun north of 
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the oast during the. heavy squally weather of May, June, July and Angust is attributable'to the 
violence of the S.-W. gales driving it towards that position (!); while the fact of its appearing 
south of the east during the rest of the year is, on the same principle, ascribed to the force of 
the N.-E. winds, then prevailing, which prevent the dawa from breaking uniformly in the 
same point of the horizon. j 

The property of the sun-dial is unknown to the Nicobarese. From the following list of 
torms used by them to indicate the various hours of the day and night it will be seen that their 
day is divided with regard to the position of the sun at different hours until sunset, while the 
period between sunset nnd sunrise is in like manner divided in reference to increasing 
darkness, supper-time, approach of midnight, midnight, deep sleep, approach of dawn, and 
dawn :— 

Q) Forenoon, — 14-hala-heng. 


Sun-rise, danákla-heng; hen-néla-heng, 
About 7 a. m., eühla-koi-hindoaha, oalehaki (morning). 
8 »  kothinddaha-ks, 
" 9 »  koi-hindoghg-chóng. 
pn : »  eühlae-kümheng. 
(2) Afternoon, — 14-hanga-heng. 


Aboat noon, kám-heng. 
» 1 p.m, shariala-~hong (or shadiaha-heng). 
» -3 »  chin-faicha-ching. 
8 »  chin-faicha-ka. 
» 9-90 ,  ochin-faicha-enhsbhe. 
» 4 »  heng-imat-mitiia. 
heng-imat-eühshe; also heng-k&mót (iárí-tapping time). 
-80 ,,  enhshe-shup-heng. 
(3) Evening. 
Sunset, shup-heng. 
» shortly after, ladlaya. 
Twilight, eabshe-puy ie. 
Dusk, puyüe. 
(4) Night. 
About 7 p.m.,puyüe-tachül; puyüe-pot ; ds fancamla-kamdish (roosting time). 
» 7-30 , ^ heü-mokngók (supper-time). 
3; 8 »  heü-mokngÓk-ks. 
5» 9 »  heü-mokngók-ehiyàu. 
» 10 and 11 p. m., eühshe-yüang-hatóm. 
Midnight, yiiang-hetdm. 
About 1 a m., hen-chatngs. 
» 2 »  ha-hdake-chiyau. 
» 8 »  hae-hoeks-ka. 
» 4 4 ha-hoake. 
Dawn, shortly before, ehhla-piyi 
Dawn, püyü. 
Sunrise, shortly before, chang-i-cal. 
In order to particularise a certain hour of the day to af alien unacquainted with tneir 
terms, & native will, by protruding his lips or by stretching out his hand, point to the position 
of the sun at the hour in question, and say, “ déAiqre heng, thithor sun.” 
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At Oar Nicobar the terms used are as follows :— 
* Bun-rise, münat-la-tà-wüe ;?5 pühü. 
Morning, ko-tá-nen'-pühü, 
Forenoon, tá ran/-pühi. 
Noon, s&-k&m'. 
About 8 p. m., tá-ran'-hárap. 

» 5 „  Ko-t&-nen’-hirap. 
Sunset, mAnat-ta-ta-wie.* 
Evening, harap. 

Dusk, pariic-yAmat, 
About 9 p. m., grü-hárap. 

» ll , küa-meng'a-hkre. 

» midnight, chyüal-hàt&m. 

5» 985. m, chinriü-ta-pä. 


» A , m-haiyam (Iit., “ cock-crow”), 
» 430,  &l-küs-piü. 
Dawn, mieka, 


Sunrise, shortly before, ta-pū. 

There is an alternative method for indicating periods of time on moonlight nights, viz., 
by applying the terms used. for daylight-hours with the substitution ‘of kákë (moon) for keng 
(sun), and by adding MA to those terms which are complete without the prefix or suffix of 
heng : e. g., das&kla-Efhs, moon-rise ; kdm-kdhé, the meridian altitude of the moon ; chin-faicha- 
chdng-kéha, two houra later (1. 6,, than kiam-b4hs), eto. It will thus bo apparent that the entire 
list of terms from dandklebdhd to shup+4hé can be employed only at full-moon ; and, zs the 
equivalent olock-time of such of the terms as oan be used on other nights during the lnnation — 
both before and after full-moon — necessarily differs to the extent of some 50 minutes from that 
of the nex’ preceding or succeeding night, it is necessary to note the exact phase of the luna- 
tion in order to determine whether the term employed refers to some hour before or after 
midnight, 

The practice of reckoning length of time by nights (rém or dám) instead of by days i* 
usual but not universal. Ms.:— exfoas kinga rám na bapak, ho died 8 days (iit., nights) ago; 
again, shdn-los hela rám shi-2 jare chbag-heds, the Steamer will return (southwards) 18 days 
(lit., nights) hence, In these examples shiabim (day) might bo employed in place of rám.: 


8, Timo and Distance. 


In order to express any short period of time or to indicate the distance of some 
village or spot on the same island, the Nicobarese would say that it was ono (or more, as tho 
caso might be) “ betel-quid-taking-time,” so that a haltror visit occupying some 15 minutes, 
or a walk of abont a mile, would be desoribed as “one betel-quid-taking-period.” Bs. : — 
Ga bohdt ha maiyd lect tang, we all reached it — some place about 2 miles distans — in two 
betel-quids’ time. Similarly, a walk of about 4 miles would be considered and described as 
equivalent to **4 betel-quids," and so on. Bub in order to convey an approximate idea of some 
distance by sea in a cance (say, from 3 to 20 miles between one island and another) they say 
that it is one (or more) “ young-cocosnut-drinks’’ distant, Thus a canoe trip of less than two 
miles would be spoken of as less than “one young-cocoanut-drink,” while a trip from Nancowry 
Harbour to Chowra would perhaps be regarded by the majority as one of 6 “ young-oocoanut- 


uw 


B The substitution of t for | is all that distinguishes the word for “sunset” from that for ‘sunrise. 
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drinks," and so on, relatively, between any two other places according to distance. 
Experienoe, however, shews that just as the capacity for absorbing fluids and chewing betel- 
quids varies considerably in different individuals, so also do terms of this nature, when used by 
them, differ not a little in significance ; as however, there is no great call for exactitude, either 
in regard to time or space, in connection with their movements these rough methods of 
determining distance are ordinarily sufficient for all their requirements. 


The explanation of the use of these terms is, as may be supposed, to be found in the fact 
that the Nicobereee invariably carry young ooooanuts in their canoes when making a trip of 
some duration, in order to assuage their thirst; while betel-chewing is & practice universally 
observed among them. The following may here be added as further examplesef the same 
nature :— ` 


héang kole-hdiisha ............ « & few moments, lit, one holding-of-the-breath. 


héang hat-dbh-na-yolnga-heng.., about one hour (of the day only), lit, less-than-one- 
stage-in-the-sun’s-passage-across-the-sky. 


heang mishéya-heng ............. z- Sbout three hours (of the day only). 

b5ang molkáüla-heng  ..... isai about six hours (of the day only), lii, one-half 
of a day. l 

héang muydie-dah............ se.-++ about three hours (of the night only), lit., the time 


taken in burning one small bundle of firewood. 
hoang hat-pomik-dah ............ about six hours (of the night only), Ul, the time 
taken in burning one large bundle of firewood. 


4. Points of the Compass, 


The Nioobarese possess terms descriptive of the points of the oompaas, viz., ta*’-ngile, 
North; taY-agange, South; ta*t-ngdhee, East; ta*!-ngaiche, West; and are in the habit of 
making more use of their knowledge in this respect in the daily affairs of life than is deemed at 
all necessary among civilized communities. For instanoe, there is in all their dialecta a very 
extensive list of words expressing “ motion” or “direction,” whioh require severally the 
special suffix appropriate to ita class, implying whether the direstion or' motion be northward, 
southward, eastward, westward or. . . . . towards the landing-place™ (£a3T-ngaige). The result 
of this seemingly pedantio mode of expression is that most careful observance of the rules on 
the subject is at all times necessary, not only to convey a correct meaning, bat in order to avoid 
conveying the directly opposite impression to that intended ; while by inadvertently employing 
a suffix appertaining to another class the oertain risk is incurred of being to a greater or lees 
degree unintelligible 3* 


The words indicating the four cardinal-points are not derived from prevalent winds, nor 
is it possible ab the present day to decide definitely as to their origin. No trace can be 
discovered of the derivation of the terms denoting “ south ” (ngange) or “ east” (ngdhas), but 
the word for “north” (ng4le)* signifies also “above,” and that for “west” (mgatche) means 


' also "below"; the latter would thus appear to be associated in the minds of these Islanders 


` 


with some idea of the position of the setting-sun. 


_ SSS 

m Be. : — foam het-abang Ki-nàu ind ledt tang itd, you two arrived hore in 4‘' young-ooocanut-drinks’-tima,”” 

F In construction the particle ta is dropped. 

99 As from the very nature of their mode of life they have frequent oocasion to vlait the landing-plaoe of their ~ 
respective villages, special provision to meet this want is thus made. 

9 Where the speaker is in doubt as to the direction he wishes to Indicate, or where exactitude of expression 
immaterial, he employs a suffix which denotes direction or motion without reference to any particular point of the 
compas, Those terms, therefore, are in most common use, especially among the losa intelligent. 

@ Asa soggostion it may here be noted that in the some dialect "' hala'' denotes “ henoe’’ (in the future), anc 
“hanga” expresses " ago " (past time), while their traditions speak of thelr haying originally come from the south, 
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Table of certain common verbs and adverbs having suffixes indicating 
direction or motion, 











chuak-shire ' 
(descend a ludder)| $ 


kai-shire 


did-shire 
dih-shire 





5. Steering Courses by Sun and Stars, 


The soquaintance of the Nicobarese with tho heavenly bodies is very limited, and 
“such little knowledge as they possess is confined to the more intelligent of the elder members of 
the various communities*! who are able to identify a few of the more striking of tho oonstella- 
tions, planets and stars, to wit, the Pleiades, Orion’s Belt, the Southern Cross, Ursa Major, 
and Venus, . 

When travelling by night — which usually is only done in the calm weather breaks 
(hoi-kapá and kA-il&s), ocourriag respectively in April and October — they take advantage of 
such knowledge as they possess of the position of certain stars in referonce to the situation 
of the neighbouring islands, to steer their course thereby. The islands thoy are in the habit 
of visiting most frequently are in no oase more than 48 miles distant — in other cases 
ranging from 8 to 35 miles — and as care i8 taken to arrange saoh trips, whenever possible, 
only while calm weathor is assured and during neap tides — in order to escape strong currenta 
and dangerous tide-rips, — their dependence on the stars for guidance is limited to the first 
half of the longest voyages, after which intervening islete or lofty hills, which then loom in 
view, are naturally preferred as surer indications of the correctness of the course. In these 
night voyages the polar-star is chosen as a guide by the natives of the Central and Southern 
Groups when visiting Chowra and Nancowry respectively, and by thenatives of Chowra when 
steering for Oar Nicobar; while the Southern Cross directs the Car Niocobarese YOyagers in 
their expeditions to Chowra, and also the natives of the Central Group in their trips to Littlo 

*! [à should be mentioned that none bui the elderly members of the community venture to betray any know- 
edge of this subject, it being among their superstitions that aoquaintanoe or famfharity with such matters tends to 
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Nicobar. Sometimes they stoer their course by keeping one or other of these stars directly 
stern of the canoe. Save to this limited extent no attempt is made to utilize their observa- 
tions of the movements of the planetary bodies. 


6. The Winds and Clouds. ` 

I give herea diagram of the various terms used in order to denote the different winds. 
It should be mentioned that tho term (makai-chiam) applied in the diagram to the N. N.-W. and 
S. S.-E. winds implies “straight,” by reason of their proceoding direct from these two points 
where lie adjacent inhabited islands, x. e.. Chowra, Teressa, and Bompoka on the one hand, and 
the Southern Group on the other; so that, making their voyages thitherwards during the 
prevalence of either of these winds, they know that on one course or the other they can make 
sure of being driven straight to their destination. 

With regard to the clouds, the Nicobeiesc bave but one word to express tho different 
formations of cirrus, cumulus. and stratus, tz., mifoitya,-while to denoto nimbus they merely 
say mifataya-ta-al, lit., a black cloud. : 

Diagram showing the terms used to denote the direction of the various winds. 
; A 









(or KABA) 


a 


z KAPA 
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Exrplanation., 








4 denotes the direction of the wind at the olose of the N.-E. monsoon, and 
B ” » » 95 B.-W. » 


When these veer to the opposite direotion by way of the north, they are both included in 
the terms hdash-wlala-kapd (lit, wind turning north). 
‘© denotes the direction of the wind at the close of the N.-E. monsoon, and 


D » (08 Š » » &.-w. ” 


Wren these veer to the opposite direction by way of the south, they are both included 
in the term Adash-wlalu-Bhaya (lit, wiud turning south), 

The kash-f&], when blowing almost continuously from the ‘NE. _ (say, from February 
to April), is described ax hdash-/al-la. 

Similarly, the Máhsk-shuhðng, when blowing continnovsly from the 8.-W. (say, from June 
‘to September), is styled Aáàsh-shħohörg-iā. 

In naming any of the winds mentioned in the accompanying diagram the word “Adash” 
(wind) is prefixed. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


5 : BY SIE J. M. CAMPBELL, K.C.LE., LOS. 
(Continusd from p. 252.) 


Marth Spirits. — Most of the bbüts or have beensof the Konkán are supposed to live on 
the earth, Of the noble army of Konkan bAdts that.live on the earth, perbaps ths best 
known are Alvantin, Athvar, Bahiri or Bhairdba, Brahmapurush, Büpdev, Bibards, Chéda, 
Chandkéi, Chéndi, Dékin, Firangi, Jakhái, Janai, Jükhüi, Küphri, Khavis, Kalimba, KalkAis 
Mhaskoba, Mah&vir, Munja, Navlåi, Pir, Sumbandh, V&tál'and Zôting. 


Vétal is considered the lord or rdja of earth spirits.- V&tAl is made in the image of a man, 
exospt that his hands and feet turn backwards. His eye-balls are of a tawny green, and the 
hair of his head stands on end. He wearsa greon dress, and holds a cane in his right hand 
and aconch-shell in his left. He also holds in his left hand & rosary of twenty-one rxdrdksh 
' | beads,” a piece of pressed cow-dung ashes, and a bracelet of his favourite rui? flowers which he. 

usually wears round his right wrist. Generally, at miduight, V&ál starts on a royal progress, 
seated in’ a palanquin or riding a borse, and with a mighty escort of spirits before and 
afte: him, yelling frantically and waving lighted torches. Vd-al is said to spend his time 
in sarving the god Siva, His usual abode is a mountain, a wood thiokly sot with small trecs 
and shrubs, or the bank of a river. His aspect is cruel and terrible. He has no body, nnd lives 
on wind. Only when Vétal seta out on his royal progress, or when he has buninoss of the god 
Bivs to perform, does he assume a body. Siva has made V8t4l chief of spirits becanse Siva 
l could find no spirit that excelled Vétdl in learning, wisdom, talent, or strength. In the Konkán, 
Vét!l is often represented by a large rough stone set under a tree and smeared with oil and red 
lead. Whenever any one is snddenly taken ill, ór is possessed by an evil spirit, the KonkAn, 
villegers worship the stone of Vétil, and make vows to it for the recovery of the aickz Every 








U Meoorpus lanceola!us. ^ 18 Calotropis gigantea, 
w With Vétél and his troop compare the Buropean Hellequín or-air-contending spirits in France, in Spain the 
Old Łrmy, and in England King Arthur's Hani. Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IIL pp. 041,048. 


PS 
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year in the month of Magh (February) the stone of Vatal is worshipped with flowers ani red 
powder, and each villager takes a bundle of lighted straw, and dances round the stone, yalling 
and howling. . ` ; 


Brahmapurush, the Brahman man or Braehmarákshas, the Brihman fiend, comes nert 
in importance to Vét&l. Brahmapurush is believed to be the ghost of a married Briaman 
who during his lifetime was & miser, whom death overtook when his mind was uneasy with 
unaccomplished schemes. He seldom attacks. But when he does, it is extromely dificult 
to get rid of him, According to the éásirís and pandits of the Mabhàrfüshtra, Bhr.ttoji 
Dikshit, the well-known expounder of the Stddhdnta Kaumudi, an elaborate treatise on Sarekpit 
grammar, after his death, became a Brahmapurush, so great was his longing to teach the 
“Kaumudi. His spectre was so often seen in his mansion in Banaras that the mansion waa sot. 
apart for the spirit’s use. After a time a Brihmag boy, of twelve or thirteen, came to Banáras 
to gain a knowledge of Saiskyit grammar. In Banáras, as & joke, the haunted mansion. was 
shewn to the lad as the dwelling of the greatest teacher of grammar, The lad entered the house 
and saw an elderly Brahman performing his sandhya or morning prayer. The boy humbly 
soluted-the Brihmau and told him the object of his visit, The Brahman told bim thet lie 
would make him conversant with Saüskrit grammar in twelve months, on condition that mean- 
while the boy would, on no account, leave the mansion. As for the boy's feeding the Bribkman 
said that he would be daily served a£ the proper time with a well-dreesed dish. The boy son- 
sented, and remained for twelve months, during which he mastered Sahakjit grammar. Üne 
day, after the year was over, he forgot his agreement, and left the house to enjoy the air. As 
he was walking one of the men who had recommended him to live in Dikshit’s house,.met the 
boy and expressed surprise at his escape fiom the haunted mansion. He told the pupil that 
his teacher was a Brahmapurush, and that when they advised him to go into the house he and 
his friends never expected the pupil to come.out alive. The student, though greatly slarned, 
resolved to go back to the mansion. The ghost, seeing that the boy was much frightened, 
told him not to fear, and ordered the boy to take his bones to Gays, and perform rites to ree 
the soul of Dikshit. From the day the rites wero performed the ghost disappeared from the 

mansion. a 5 


Bhairóba. — When Bhairoba is shewn as a standing male figure with a trident in his left 
hand and a damaru or drum in his right, he is called KAla-Bhairav. But he is generally 
represented by & rough stone covered with oil and red lead. His nature is terrible, and waon ' 
offended he is difficult to appease.’ By some he is believed to be an incarnation of Siva, otkers 
class him as a spirit who is in favour with Siva. Hoe is also consulted as an oracle. In 
consulting Bhairav as an oracle a betel-nut ig net on each breast of the rnde figure and the rod 
is asked, if the consulter's wish is to be granted, to let the right or the left nut drop fi-st. 
Bhairav is not subordinate to Vétil, When he makes his nightly rounds he rides a black 
horse, and is accompanied by a black dog. - CUP 


Ohéda, the Lad, is believed to be the ghost of a shepherd boy who died unmarried. He 
is widely known in the Konkín and is feared by the people. He is short and ugly. He is 
dressed in & laxgff$ or loin cloth and a blanket, and holds a long pole with jangling bells. Over 
almost the whole Konkín, and particularly in Thand, every village has its C héda, a stone set in 
some conspicuous place in the village. Whenevor a cow calves, ber owner offers the first milk 
to Chéda by pouring it over Ohéda's stone. If tho offering is withheld Chéda will either sroil 
NN UT ———————————————— 

™ In the Konkén and to a less extent in the Dakhan, spirits lico Vétal, Bhat-zóbe, Mhaskobe and Sitaladévt mre 
considered demigods or something more than demigods. ‘They are worshipped, not only by the early trises, 
but oven by Brahmans and other high classes, Although Konk&n Bréhmape look down upon Kunbls for worp- - 
ping spınts like Ohéda, thoy themselves worship V¢til, Bhairube and Mbaskobe, aud sometimes even Ohéda and 


Munja. 3 
Li Among D'atnügiri Mart his and Karhad& Brahmans the word Chêda means s boy or lad. 
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or lessen the yield of milk.f Chéda also, when displeased, takes tho form of a tiger, and 
eats tlo village oatile. To avoid this, annual offerings of fowls and cocoanuts are made to his 
stone. Chéda is sometimes called Chéda-mAmé or Uncle Chéda, Uncle Chéda-is either a 
divine watchman or a bully according as his powers are used for defence or for attack. Ramiji, 
a barbar of Junnar in North Poona, had been in low spirits. An enemy had blighted him with 
the help of a spell. Ramji started for tho Konkan to buy a Chéda to keep his rival's spell 
from again entering his honse. At Bhiwndi, in Thana, he was sent to & Thakur who dealt in 
' Chédaa, Rimji promised the Chéda, if he would come with him to Junnar, that the Chéda 
would get an egg daily, & fowl every Sanday, and mutton and liquor twice a month on full 
moon and on new-moon days. Under these terms Uncle Cháda agreed to go with Rámji and 
guard his house in Junnar from charms. The Thikur made Ohéda a little image to live in and 
Ramji carried him to Junnar. Ramji set Chéda on Lakshman, tho local oilman, whose spells 
had bighted Hámji's health. Lakshman died and Ramji was greatly feared. "Ho has a 
Konk&» Chéda in his house, take care you do not anger him." Rámji. became religious 
and jdned the Várkerts or time-keepers, the strictest sect of the followers of Vithoba of 
Pandharpur. Now he could eat no flesh and drink no liquor. He erplained the change to 
Chéda. At first Chéda sulked. Then he admitted that as liis master bad given up liquor and 
flesh 1e could not be expected to go'on giving him these luxuries. So Chêda kept friendly. 
Excess of devotion, or some other cause, made Bámji weak and nervous. His doctor said: It 
is winl-stroke or vfyw. Eggs are the thing, strengthening food, eat eggs and you will goon 
be well. Rimji ste eggs but forgot Chéda. Chéda was furious and was more than onbe heard 
to say he would have Hümji's life. Bamji called in Vithoba. Vithoba came, smelt the eggs, 
and lect, Rimji was alono with Uncle Ohéd& and Uncle Chéda killed him. Rámji's mother 
abusec Chéda for killing her son, took his image and threw it into the middle of a river. As 
Ch&da cannot oross running water he is still at the bottom of the river and keeps quiet. 


Jakhii, Jókhái, Mukai and WavlAi are the ghosts of women who died in child-birth 
or unmarried, or with some other desire unfulfilled. They cause great mischief by bringing 
disease, deatroying corn, and occasionally waylaying and teasing travellers. : 

Kaphri, the spectre of an African who was murdered by robbers, has eyes at the back of 
his heed, toes near his ankles, and is generally like a human being with the chief parta of his 
body teversed, d f 


Mhasoba, Mhaskoba or Mhaishâsur, who is generally represented by a large stone placed 
under a tree, is the spirit of vengeance, and is specially worshipped by those who wish to injure 
or take revenge on others. He roams at night in the form of a big buffalo, and gores any one 
who nray chance to meet him. 


Munja is the ghost of a Brahman boy who died after his thread ceremony and before his 
marriage. Manji generally lives in the Ptpal tree. The chief objects of the Munjá's attack 
are wamen whom he teases cruelly: Many stories are told of Konkün houses set on fire by 
Maunja, and of women tormented by fire, by shaving.their eyes pricked’ with thorns, or by 
barrenness. To appease Munjà, persons afflicted or possessed by him perform the Munja 
thread-girding ceremony of tho pipsl tree and raise au embankment or pdr around the tree. 
Many such embankments can be seen in the Konk1n, even in the town of Bombay. : 

: (To be continued.) : 

n Compare the German dwarfs and elves who were balleved to draw milk from the uddors of kine (Grimm's 
Toulonic Mytholoyy, Vol. OL p. 1072). 

© So olasrof spirits is more feared or more generally worshipped than the spirita of Bráhmaps, especially the 
spirit o" an unmarried Brahman. The Gonds worship munjal under the form of a little cone of red lead, 14 inches 
high, wLich risea of itself in a platform in the house os a shrine for the unmarried dead (Hulop’s Aboriginal Triba of 
the Ond-ab Provinces, App. I, p. 1). In Bengal, a case is recorded in whioh a Bréhmap’s land was taken from him 
by a chisf, and, as he got no redress, the Brihmey killed himself and became the village deity (Tylor’s Primitive 
Culixrs, Vol. IT. p. 118). Boin Gujartt, the Bhtfs and Chêrens gained high sanctity trom ther hnown readiness 
to commt suicide, and from the belief that their spirits would haunt the man who had mado them commit suicide. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A MORALTIY FROM THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES, 


Once upon a time in a certain country there 
lived a pious hing. One day, having bathed and 
applied the ís/aku to his forehend, he started, 
followed by his minister, to go to a temple to 
worship. To reach the temple there was & river 
to be crossed. 


Now lévara, with n view to test tho ptety of the 
king, assumed the form of a mangy dog, and 
appeared nb the river precisely at the moment 
when the king andthe minister were about to 
cross it.’ In this repulsive disguise tho god 
approached the king repeatedly with a mute 
appeal to be taken to the teinple on the other side; 
but he kept himself from coming in contact with 
whut appearcd to bealoweur. Yet the animal per- 
sisted in going up to the king, howling piteously. 

The minister, on seeing this, said to his 
master :-— I see, sir, that this creature wishes to 
be taken across the river." So saying he took the 
dog into his arms, notwithstanding the mange, 
and began fordmg the river after the king. 


The river was not easily forded, and sv, when 
the water reached up the armpits of the minister, 
he put the dog on his shoulders, and when the 
water reached his shoulders be put it on his head, 
the kmg observing him all the time. And by the 
time the king and the minister reached the temple 
the former found to his great horror that he had 
been amitten with the mange of the dog, this being 
the punishment inflicted by the god, because, not- 
withstanding his reputed piety, he was not, when 
pessed through the orucible of experience, found 
right in his heart. On the other hand the 
minister who had handled the mangy dog from 
first to last was untouched, for his heart was 
approved by the god. 


The moral js that we are not to look down upon 


the poor for their poverty or external defects; for 





who knows but ‘that they may have hearts that 
commend themselves to Paraméévura. 
M N. VzsxrTSWAMTI. 





DERIVATION OF SATELEER, 

Tars is the form which a word for a small coin 
of the Malays assumes in a general table of 
Oriental coins and weights given by Stevens at 
P. 128 of his New and Complete Guide to the Fast 
India Trade. ‘lhe following quotations will shew 
that its derivation is precisely that of sapeque 
given ante, p 222 fF, and that it meant originally 
tho same thing, vis., a string of pitis or cash. 
It is, in fact, made up ofthe Malay sa, one, + 
tali/a string, just as sapsque represents sa, one, + 
púka, a string of pitis. 

1775. — “ Coins of Siam, Pegu, Malacca, Cam- 
bodia, 8uma‘ra, Java, Borneo, eto. . . . . A 
Crown = 8 Sateleers— be, ... . A Sateloor == 
125 Feitees = 74d." — Bterens, Guide, p. 199. 
Feitee stands for pitis. 

1775 = Batavia. 8 Ossh are 1 Batallie, 6 
Oash, or 9 Satalite, are 1 Sooka. 9 Cash are 
1 Booka Satallie . . 89 Cash, or 13 Ba- 
tallies, or Skillings, are 1 Dneatoon." — Stevens, 
Guide, p. 12+. Booka is for suku, a quarter piece 
(of & dollar, ete... The Cash here is the copper 
coin worth a string of pitis, i 

1852, — “ Tali — a rope, a string, a cord... . 
Name of a small silver coin, equal in valne to an` 
eighth of a Spanish dollar, and consequently to 
abont 13 English pence. Itis probable that tha 
word is derived from the last, and has reference 
to the practico of filing a certain number of smal] 
coins on a string, which, judging by the hole in 
the oeutre of all ancient Javanese coing, appears 
to hare prevailed in the Archipelago as well as in 
Ohina.” — Crawfurd, Malay Dict., s. v. 

- 1881.— 12} duit (cont) = 1 tàl (12) cente). 
9 tall = | suku (25 oents).” — Swettenham, Ma. 
lay Vocab. Vol. IL, Appx. on Currenoy. 

R. O. Teure. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A POINT IN INDIAN MARTYROLOGY. 

Ir would be int ing to enquire into tho 
ceremonies prevalent in the PéshAwnar District 
with regard to the burial of mariyrs, and into 
the qualifications which entitle a deceased person 
to rank ns a martyr. 

I remember a case in which o man was murder- 
ed. Previous to his death he was said to have 
made a declaration naming his assassin. 

The murdered man recetved burial as a 


martyr, and one of the main contentions raised 
against the genuineness of his dying declaration 
was the fact of such mode of burial having taken 

It was said that no man is deemed a martyr 
who speaks after receiving his death-atroke, and 
this man having received a martyr’s burial, the 
dying declaration was not likely to have been 
made. 

, The late O. Berrra in P. N. aud Q. 1883. 
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CURRENCY AND OOINAGR AMONG THE BURMESE. 


BY E. C. TEMPLE. 
(Oonitnusd from p. 325.) 
II. 


WILL now pass on to facts of perhaps still greater interest concerning the use of special 
I I articles as intermediaries in barter or oxchange. 

Natural Produce. — It will have been observed that, in she instances quoted, the observers 
who noted them have been careful to state the articles by name they saw used in trade by 
berter. Asa matter of faot, even the naked Kilkts would not take everything, but restricted 
tke articles they accepted in exchange for their own produce to certain onstomary things, of 
which they were habitually in great need. From this first glimmering of the idea of wealth 
represented by a conventional currency to such & currency itself in terms of natural produce 
is but a short, though an important step. 2 

(1) Rice. — Yule notes in his Embassy to Ava, p. 259, that “rice is often used in petty 
transactions among villagers."59 It is still used in some parta of Upper Burma, but the rice BO 
used is nob food-rice, nor seed-rice, but useless, broken rice, Ib is in facts conventional currency, 
like the imitation hoes, hatchets, knives, eto., of the Chinese and other races in the world. 
As this use of rice in Burma throws an important light on the subject before us, I may as 
wall describe it in greater detail. Rice has been so used elsewhere in the Hast, as the following 
fasts will shew. Mr. E. H. Parker informs me that, in Annals of the Tang Dynasty of China, 
a book a thousand years old, it is stated that the Shins of old paida tax of two measures 
ofricea year foreach man who worked a plough, and it took three men to keep a plough 
gcing, one to drive, one to lead and one to poke up the ox! As I have observed already, faxes 
are pretty sure guide to barter values. Rice, again, formed an important part of the fines 
indicted on the Lushasis in the Expedition of 1871-2, as Woodthorpe informs us in his Lushai 
Kopedition, p. 229, and elsewhere. Friar Odorio, in the early XIVth Century, in describing a 
rish man of Mansi in China, says :— ' Now this man hath a revenue of xxx tumas of tagars 
(Porki and Persian, taghér = sack) of rice. And each tuman in ten thousand and each tagar 
isthe amount of a heavy aseload.” On this text Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, p. 158, 
remarks :— “ Revenues continued to be estimated in Ohina in sacks of rice until lately, if they 
arə nob so still (1866). In Burma they are always estimated in basketa of rice.” 


In the XVIth Oentury we find in the Ain Akart, Gladwin's Ed. Vol, IL p. 156, that, ir 
Kashmfr, “every coin and even manufactures are estimated in bharwars of rico." Evenin the 
remote, but by no means uncivilised, Maldives, Pyrard de Laval found, in the early XVIIth 
Oentury (Hak. Soc. Rd., Vol. IL p. 478) that ° these islands are a great emporium for all parta 
and the Moors of India frequent them, bartering their salt and earthenware, which are not 
mede at the islands, and also rice and silver," f 

(2) Balt. — Holt Hallett, Thousand Miles om an Elephant, p. 104, states :— “ Dr. 
M'üilvary said that up to 1874 salt was used as currency for purchases in Aimmò Market,” and 
we thus find ourselves started in the neighbourhood of Burma on another conventional article of 
barter. In the XIIth Century, Marco Polo found that the people of the * Province of Tebet ” 
used “‘salt instead of money,” and in the ‘‘Provinve of Osindu” “the small change again is 
made in this way. They have salt which they boil and set ina mould (flat below and round 
above), and every piece from the monld weighs about halfa pound. Now 80 moulds of this 


oo ao eee REG 


9 Cox, Burmhon Empire, p. 811, remarks in his diary on July 21, 1797, thatthe people of Ava had to use rice in 
plaso of lead for small purchases, in oonsequanoe of the pranks that King B‘dddp‘aya played with his-curranay. Of 
Rafles, Java, Vol. IL. p. li. 80 cloves, the staple produce, were used as currancy in-the Moluccas -in 15061. Dudeh- 
Voyages, 1708, p. 303. In 1820 the people of Pulp Beruni carried fish to fairs “in barter for rice and sali" 
Malzyen Miscell, Vol. L, Benooolen, 1820, in Moor's Indian Arphtpslago, Appx., p. 9. . 

m Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. I. pp. 75, 114, 132, 159, alludes to barter in salt. 
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salt are worth one saggio of fine gold, which is a weight so called. So this salt serves them for 
small-change.” Such statements as these naturally set Yule talking in his own invaluable way, 


make it except the royal officers ”: —8 statement which gives us ooin of the realm in salt | 
And he adds, what is more to the point just now, that in Lieut, Bower's Account of Sladen’s 
Mission (p. 120), it is stated that at Momien the salt, which is & government monopoly is 
" made up in rolls of one or two viss and stamped.” Yule also quotes a private note from 
Garnier tending to shew a wide-spread currenoy of salt in Yunan and the Burmese Shin 
States in modern times. Going back beyond Marco Polo's time, Mr. Parker tells me that in 
the T'ang History it is chronicled that a treaty was made with the Ai-laos, under which eaoh 


'^ measure of salt as tribute (to the Ohinese); while Scott (Shway Yoe) tells us in his Report 
of ths Northern Shén States of 1898 that the Was sell walnuts to the Chinese in exchange for 
salt, thus carrying the salt currenoy of the Shan tribes down to our own times. The. evidence 


says : — “The Kaching’ exactions are little more than nominal At Naungtalaw they came to 
about two viss of salt (value eight annas per annum); at Ywddaw five Vins oocasionally." He 
then tells us the story of one San Maing. “ San Maingin his complaint says :— ‘I went to 
Talawgyi and told the Kayaingyôk to endeavour to get me beck my wife and child, or T 
should report the matter to the Deputy Commissioner. The Talawgyi Kayaingôk said :— 
'* Very well, I will do so: do not report yet.’ So he sent to doit. But the thugy? of onr vi 
Sangi, had already redeemed them fora gong and 100 vias of salt. The thugyt redeemed 
them because it would not do for the affair to be known to Government." % Wileox in his 
Survey of Assam, in Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVII., notes that the Khámtis and Sing-Pho 
(Kachins) dealt in salt. This was ix 1825-8. Similarly Brown, Account of Manipur, notes 


in exchange, and at p. 53, he tella us that the trade of the Khongijais is limited to the occasional 
barter of oloth for iron and salt, while some of the enterprising among them get BO faras to 
take iron from the Manipur Valley or barter jt for pebbles, guns'&nd oloth with the Lushai 
or Kamhow Tribe.” Similarly in Soppitt’s Accownt of the Kachari Tribes, p. 20, we find slaves 
valoed in conch shells, salt and dogs. And lastly in Woodthorpe’s Lushai Zæpedition, p. $19, we 
haves capital illustration of galt currenoy and the use made of it by civilised man to the apparent 
detriment of the savage, “A large number of Lushais had accompanied us as far as Tipai 
Mukh and were busily employed in driving a few last bargains. They brought down largo 
quantities of India-rubber, whioh they eagerly etchanged for salt, equal weights, and as the 
value of the rubber was more than four times that of the salt, any individuals who conld com. 
mand a large supply of the latter had an excellent opportunity of a little profitable business” 
The profit, however, waa not altogether that of the civilised man on this occasion, if the 
matter be looked at from the Savage's point of view. For Mr, Burland has & note on the 
Lushais at this very period, which puts the matter in quite a different light. He writes 
(Parl Pepers, Cachar, 1872, p- 189) :— “ In former times these tribes made all the salt they 


9* One-sixth ox, Venetian and moant for the old or Ohinese ox. of the period, whioh = oë. 
Chmese (Kang) of the present day. Beo alo Marea Poe Vol DE E aj t 

« Purna Gori. Reports, No, 1822, 1800: Notes on a Visit to the Upper Irrawaddy from the lat to the DEA June, 
1890, p. . 
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required for thpir own consumption from salt springs, and they say that to make enough salt for 
she requirements of an ordinary family, & man’s laboar was required for threemonths. A man 
ean now oolloot sufficient Indig-rubber in one month to exchange with Bengalee traders for more 
zhan enopgh salt to last him and his family fora yeer.?! So that aman who chooses to 
»coupy himself three months in collecting India-rubber will, by bartering the same for salt, 
aave a large surplus of that article, with which to trade with the Southern Tribes, who, they 
aay, are willing to give one maund of rubber for a quarter maund of salt.” 


Writing in 1696, Ovington, Voyage to Suratt, p. 563, says of the “Island of Sundiva” 
“Sarandtp) that “ it affords such vast quantities of Salt, that it needs no other Commodities to 
zive in Exchange for any of those of the Neighbouring Countrie, being able with it alone to 
lade two Hundred Veasels every Year.” This shows that barter with salt asa medinm isa 
widespread and long-established oustom in the parts about Burma. 


(8) Cotton. — The interest in the curiosities of currency by no means diminishes in 
3xamining so unpromising an instance.as that afforded by this product. In the IXth Century 
A. D. the Chinese reported that the people of Piao (obviously the Burmese) used among other 
things cotton for barter with the neighbouring States, and in turning to the British Burma 
Gazetteer (Vol. L p. 473) we have an account of barter in cotton up to and after 1824, which was 
apparently a survival of a very old practice. “ In the Burmese times the ouly article of 
export from Arakan into Burma wes ngapes or fish paste, which was bartered for cotton, the 
usual rate of exchange being two viss of cotton for every viss of agapee. From twenty to 
twenty-five men sterted together from Arakan, each man taking with him the sgapes which 
he intended to barter, and the cotton was brought back in the same way.” After the First 
Burmese War trade generally began to increase and by 1880 it was considerable, and “other 
goods were soon added to sgapee and cotton." During the War itself it was noticed that the 
‘Kikts were in the habit of bartering raw ootton for their wants ,® while from Colquhour's 
Amongst the Bhans, p. 51, we find that though in Zimm? rough iron in various forms was ovidently 
the staple currency, “ where iron is not worked in the other villages in the province of ' 
Zimme, each household pays annually to Government a tax of ten vias of cotton, the same 
weight of chillies and five of safflower.” 


(4) Mulberries.“ — These are not, of course, a Burmese or Further Indian product, but I 
gives valuable quotation shewing that in Turkestan at the present day this fruit is used as 
currency, because of the light it throws on the use of natural products for that purpese. ‘ The 
inhabitants of Darwiz (Bokhara) plant mulberry trees, and the mulberry is almost their sole 
meens of subsistence. In summer they eat it raw, and in winter in a dried state, in the form 
of flour, out of which they make a kind of chwpd{f. Their dress they obtain by bartering tho 

.mulberry for rough matting dnd sheepskins, and even their taxes are paid with the mulberry. 
In fact the mulberry is the measure tubetetha, — the currency of Darwáx, and many Darwáxfs 
never know the taste of bread all their livee-long . . . . The grain measure is the 
batman = 45 tubateikas." 65 


(5) Ooooanuts. — There is a neat reference (p. ix.) in Hunter's Account of Pegu, 1785, to 
& barter trade in ooooanuts between Burma and the Nicobers in the last Century. “ Any 
man, who could find money enough to purchase a small vessel on the coast of Coromandel might, 
by carrying a little tobacco, some blue cloth and a few iron nails tó the Island of Carnioobar, 
get, in exchange for those articles, which had cost him almost nothing, a ship-load of cocoanuts, 





© Boppitt, Acoowat ef the Kuki-Lushais, p. 28, tells us the samo thing, the barter for salt being, however, in 
+‘ wax, gathered in the jungle and a maund of cotton,” : 

© Parker, Burma Relations wiih China, p. 18. e Wilson, Deowments, p. xxv, 

* With these may be compared Tavernier's almonds, which wore used as ourrency, apparently because they 
wore so bitter that they were not likely to be used as food! Almonds were. 60 to & pice in Surat in 1898; Ovington, 
Voyage, p. 319. Of. Voyages of Dutch E; I. Coy. 1708, p. 249. They ran 83 to a pice in 1739, A. Hamilton, East 
Indies, Vol. II. Appx. p. 5, g 

» © Lieut. Peach, translating from the Russian in J. U. 8. L of India, Vol. XXIL p. 258. 
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For these, he could procure at Pegu a cargo of wood, which he afterwards sold to great 
advantage either Qn the coast or in Bengal.” Here we learn two things: the Nicobar trade 
currency was in cocoanuts and it was necessary in bartering to exchange for the cocoanute 
certain fixed articles of a specified kind; and as to the apparent unfairness of the bargain, 
cocoanute in the Nicobars have no marketable value at all as regards internal trade, 

In 1896 the Government Agent at Más in Car Nicobar gave me the following table of 
exchange values in terms of oocoanuta € : — 

Boup ladle, niokel silver ^... =... uae  ... nuta 500 

Long spoon, nickel silver ... e0 55 0», 500 

Dossert spoon and fork, nickel silv 2 e. n» 500 

Table spoon and fork, nickel silver s "T 

Tee spoon and small fork, nickel silver ... .. a 120 

Mustard spoon, nickel silver Los fax . » 9200 

Tumblerg ice ss Pec se XT e 0» 20 to 40 as-per size, 

Decanters... m vi T. x ws » 60 to 80 m 

Plates and soup plates, white a iss e 40 0080, 

Bowls, white ... sine: Says aus . es 

Enamelled plates, white  ... te ET NET 


Enamelled oupe, white - vee Pes e oy 80 ” 
Needles, a dozen e TP Ps Sv» eae DW 
Balls, thread, a dozen s E ps NET 
Ohina tobacco, one packet ... ene es UB 


Tobacco, one bundle es oes sas Be s 
Bed oloth, sid, one piece ... A" seu vee 0» d, 
Red cloth, Turkey, one piece .. e eae 1,000 
Calico, white, one piece... T sis «=, 800 
Calico, black, one pieoe — ... = aas e o.» 7600 
Madras handkerchiefs, one piece ... S; . 
Fancy coloured chintz and sápís ... ix. ... &8 per bargain, 
Fancy Bombay handkerchiefs s tee sif 55 ” 
Rice, Calcutta, 2 mds, in bag a ies .. nuts 800 to 500 
Rice, Burma, 3 mds, in bag Mee sss .. 3. 000 to 000. 
Ohatifs and potas... ET ses $e $i lg 10 to 40 
Ametican knives  ... sss i is mE 80 to 120 
American knives, folding ... — ... — ... e , 2Oto 60 
Burmesedás  . ..  ... vs - -. » to 100 
' Table knives... Ses Ses ahi s .. as per bargain. 
Wooden clothes-box re Wes - Eos a» » 
Tin olothes-box Es wee s Sos ave » 3 
Looking-glass - T ies M08 » » 
Bugar A. se: - oes T Pes ” » 
Camphor e sse vee eee m son eee » » 
Epsom salta... toe - oes T m n » 
Eno's Fruit Balt .., ina sit ib | des 
Turpentine woe E T nn t.. 2] ” » 
Castor-oil  ... P see vee m » » 
Cabin biscuits — sse ies Ses i 
Fishing nete wee - sex $e see op 
Two-anna pieces ooin  .. | ...  .. .. nuts 16 
Rupees; coin TP .. D see ” 100 


Andaman and Nicobar Gazette, Suppi., 1906, p. 44. Cf. Sonnerat’s statement, Voyage, Yol. II. p. 51. 
. 
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(8) Livostook. — Livestock of all sorts have been used for barter and to exprees wealth 
all the world over and from the earliest times, so much so that Prof. Ridgeway in his Origin 
of Currency makes this fact the basis of his argument as to how the names and forms for words 
2xpresaing our.ency arose. It will not be necessary here, therefore, to give more than one or 
zwo typical cases of their use in the Hast and Far Hast. 


An interesting instance ia recorded from the Maldives by Ibn Batuta in the XIVth 
Jontury. “ The natives buy with chickens any pottery which may be bronght. A pot 
etches five or six ohickeng,"?' Another important instance is quoted by Yule in his notes to 
Marco Polo’s text (Vol. II. p. 37) :— ** M. Deagodins, a missionary in this part of Tibet, gives 
30me curious details of the way in which the civilixed traders still prey upon the simple hill- 
Zolks of that quarter, exactly as the Hiudu Banyas prey upon the simple forest tribes of India. 
He states one case in which the account for a pig had with interest run up to 2,127 bushels 
vf corn!’ Again we find from Max Miller, Uhips, Vol. I. p. 198, that “a copy of the Kaxjur 
vaa bartered for 7,000 oxen by the Buriates, and the same tribe paid 1,200 silver roubles for & 
complete copy of the Kanjurand Tanjur together.” Now the Kanjur is about half the Tanjur, 
-o we can now get a curious expression of oxen in terms of silver. The 7,000 oxen would be 
thus worth abont one-third of the 1,200 roubles, or 409 roubles, or, roughly, an ox was then 
anly worth half a rouble, which gives n vory low value in cash for such animals when used as 
enrrency.& 


Mr. C. A. Soppitt, Short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes, p. 23, gives au instance of 
uirect valoation in terms of cattle :— “ The price of a full-grown ‘msthan’ (bos frontalis) varies 
trom 40 to 80 rupees, Among the people tlie value of property is otten spoken of as so many 
*nibhun ' ; in this case a * withur’ beiug equivalent to 40 rupees. A Raja, for example, will suy 
he gave so many * mtfhuns’ for his wife, meuning so many 40 rupees.” 


Compare with the above the following extract from Mncpherson’s Memoriale, p. 64:— 
The use of money with the exception of cowries was until recently (1865) nearly nnknown to 
the Maliah Khonds, and the value of all property is estimated by them in ‘lives’ n measure 
which requires some adjustment every time it ix applied : a bullock, a buffalo, a goat, a pig or 
1 fowl, a bag of grain, or n set of brass pots, being each, with anything that may be agreed 
Lpon, a "life." .À hundred lives on an avernze moy be taken to consist of 10 bullocks, 
10 buffaloes, 10 sacks of corn, 10 sets of brasa pots, 20 sheep, LU pigs und 3W fowls.” 


III. 

Manufactured articles. — From the nse of raw or rough produco us onrrency to that of 
urticles manufactured for the purpose is no doubt a distinct ascent, bnt the earlier steps in it 
wre hardly to be distinguished from the use of tho raw produco itself. It has been seen that 
silt in currency has been artificially made for such a use into cakes and rolls, and that mulber- 
es have been caked into measures. Tea, though distinctly e mannfactured nrticlo, has long 
heen and is still used in precisely tho same way all about the borders of Burma. Some sorts 
of tea, e. g., Paerh tea, are very valuable even now, and tea geuernlly, if we are to credit the 
exrlier European travellers who mention it, seems to have been an exceedingly valuable article 
oaly a few centuries ago, and in the form of cakes may well have passed into a kind of 
enrrenoy. 

A) Tea. — Terrien de la Couperie, Chinese Coins, p. xx., montions “ten in bricks? on the 
borders of Tibet" as a form of non-metallio onrrency, and, in his Across Chryse, Colquhoun, 
who seems to have been considerably troubled by the presents made him in consequence of the 








61 Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soo. Ed., Vol. IT. p. 448, 9! Boo Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 124 f, 
@ Boe Yule, Cathay, p. ooxvi., where Le quotes Ramusio, o 1550. Sago in oakes was currency at Ternate in 
1896: Dutch Voyages, 1708, p. 285. - 
te Macmahon, For Cathay, p. $37, alludes to theee tea-bricks, quoting an unacknowledged passage from Baber, 
wich again seems to have been copied from Huc, IB, Nat. Lib. Ed., Vol. L p. 148, verbatim. 
e 
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returns expected, mentions that he wes constantly plied with tea in cakes, and, e, g., some- 
times to his great discomflture. But the best and most instructive instance of tca currency, 
which has come under my observation, is from Scott's Report on the Northern Shan States, for 
1888, which describes an interchange of rice and tea, much on the principle of that of cotton and 
fish condiments already notioed between Burma and Arakan. It seems that the Sawbwa of 


moner than payment in rupees. The Stato does not grow anything approgohing the quantity 
of rice which the people require for food, There is, therefore, an ancient rule that no caravan 
is allowed to onter the country for purposes of trade, which does not bring with it an 


Clemont Williama, Through Burma to Western China, 1864, p. 34, has a note on tea whith 
seems to refer to & currency in cakes of tea :— “ The only kinds apparently known in the market 
at Bamd are the flat discs of China tea and tho balla of Shan tea. The discs weigh 20 tickals 
each ; seven piled together make a packet which used to sell at lj tickal and 2 ticks (eie)? — 


‘to the same evidence as that adduced by Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 19 f. Parker,” in 
quoting the 7*esg History of Okina, thinks that the note by the Chinese writer of the '* porpoise”, 
as a barter currency of the Burmese a thousand years ago, probably meant porpoise skins. ` 

This skin currency is quite a different thing to the leather money introduced in 1241 at 

"Faenza by the Emperor Frederié IL. His leather pieces were tokens pure and simple and 
their currency waa besed on credit, which argues a state of civilisation far beyond the ideas of 
savages and semi-civilised beings using a natural non-metallic medium of exchange. E 

(3) Oloth. — We have already seen that cloth of various kinds is used in barter by the 
wild Hill Tribes between Assam and Burma, Now, in 1775, Mr. John Jesse wrote a letter 
to the Court of Directors, dated July 20th, from “ Borneo Proper,” passages in which givo usa 


pepper) that year (1774) was 4,000 peouls, cultivated solely by a Colony of Ohinese settled here, . 


and sold to the junks at the rate of 17-9 Spanish dollars per pecul, in Ohina cloth called con- 





n See Vol. IL p. 17, ato. DDE qas Der. Dick. p, 884, there is an entry which is u curious commentary on. 
Oolquhoun’s experience. . “ Lab‘et-t'8h, a mall package of pickled tea, suoh as ROOOmpanies an invitation to an 
entertainment, Decir) O akng ia nowadays considered equivalent to a polite demand from tro ope 
of a foast for a subscription.) Modus would also havo appreciated tho quaint remark made in a Report ot yon 


eere us dg Betara, ay ait det aval by ought for 8s Teil «1: Teal p Boo! for Cu, bot a 
y* mame time tis curr: for:8: Taal in Barter.” ; 

no aby oe re of etymologista that Lano, Bey, Bur, Dict, 1841, spals tho word for bon Long ; 
and not lakp‘ck, like his sucoessorz. The toa used was " coarse tea . , . . Under the uame of lapeck (le'pepy 
Bangermano, p. 109. ' : C 


1/5, 0, Be Bennie p u of fom blake ua money in in Baber's Raport (1870) om tha Chinen Tew Wig ay etl 
J. E. G. 8., Suppl, Papers, 18:12, p. 198, — * A briok of ordinary toa is not merely worth a rupee, but, in a certain: 
sense, is a rupee,” N Burma Relations with Ching, p. 13, ~ 3 
T4 Boe Yule, Marco Polo, Vol, I, p. 384, ™ Beo also Soppitt, Account ef the achari Tribes, p. 12, "n 
P" Dalrymple, Orien Repertory, Vol. II. p. 18.1 Indo-China, lob Becken, Yol L pp. 31 F 8 A 
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peo»le to plant pepper, if they receive * cloth as the price of the industry ;" and then he proceeds 
toralate how, with the help of two ‘‘noguedads (n4khedá) and the Captain of the Chinese,” he 
suoseeded in building and launching & junk. “ The entire cost and outfit amounted, as I have 
beea informed by the contracting parties, to no more than 8,500 Spanish dollars; which, after 
allowing for a profit on their congongs, is not more than 4,500 Spanish dollars." This seems to 
ahe that '' they” had been up to a little sharp practise with ‘ their coxgongs." 


It is a far ory from the Burmese border and Borneo -to Angola, but a little bit of evidence 
from Pyrard de Laval (Vol. II. p. 219) is well worth recording here. “ As for the amall money 
of Angola, it consists only of little shella, somewhat like.those of the Maldives (i. e, cowries), and 
litthe pieces of cloth made of a certain herb. These pieces are an ell in length, more or less, accord- 
ing to the price. And when they go to market to buy their goods they carry no other money.” 
Here we have as perfect & specimen of a conventional cloth currency as we could wish for. 


(4) Drums, — Of a most interesting value put upon an article of peculiar manufacture and 
of its possession as an indication of wealth, we have an instance amongst the Kareunts or Red 
Karens, It is not quite unique, however, as a reference to de Morga will show later on. 


Maocmahon, in his slovenly and discursive Karens of Hie Golden Chersonese, p. 279 f£, 
say 3:— “ Among the most valued possessions of ihe Hill Karena is the kyee-zee, consisting of a 
copper or spelter cylinder of about a quarter of an inch in thickness, averaging about two feot 
in length and of somewhat greater diameter at one end, which is closed with the same kind of 
metal, the smaller end being left open. They are ornamented iu a rude style with figures of 
animals, birds and fish, and according to sizeand volume of sound, are valued at from £5 to £50 
(P E0 to 500 tickula). On the outer circle are four frogs. Thoy have distinctive names for ten 
diffsrent kinda, which they pretend to distinguish by the sound. In the settlement of their 
quacrels, and in the redemption of their captives, the indemnification ulways takes the shape of 

.& hyss-tes or more, with, perhaps, a few buffaloós or pigs ns make-weights. To such an extent 

doer the passion for the possession of these instrumenta predominate among the more secluded 
tribas, that it is said instances are by no means rare of their having bartered their children 
and relations for them. The possession of byss-sees is what constitutes & rich Karen. No one 
is considered rich without them, whatever may be his other possessions. Every one who has 
morey endeavours to turn it into kyee-sees, and a village that has many of them is the envy of 
other villages, and is often the cause of wars to obtain their possession.”’77 : 


Now, de Morga gives us something of a parallel to this instructive information from the 
Phihppine Islanders of the XVIth Century. After explaining that the usual way of trade was 
in gsneral barter, he says (Hak. 800. Ed., p. 303) “sometimes a price intervened, which was 
paid in gold, according to the agreement made ; also in metal bells brought from China, which 
they value as precious ornamenta. They are like large pens and are very sonorous, and they 
strike upon them at their feasts and carry them in the vessels to the wars instead of drums or 
other instrumenta.” i 


(5) Glass Jars and Bottles. — Some equally interesting facts are forthcoming regarding 
glass jars and bottles, whioh the Chinese noticed a thonsand years ago as used by the Burmese 


— 














T! The authorities for a good deal of this are Mason, J. 4. 8. B. Vol. XXXVII., Pt. IL, p. 128 f. and O'Riley, 
J. Inc. Aroh, Vol. IL No, 4, note 57. 1 would like to remark that byist, spelt krdichaA, is a Burmese word, the Karen 
word being probably something quite different, and means a flat gong, whether oiroular or triangular. The oom- 
ponects, according to the orthodox spelling, would be kyl, copper, and sf, a drum or cask; but the pronunciahon is 
peoular, and I observe that there is a word kyf (kyaK), with the meaning of a tube closed at one end, and it seems to 
me possible that byist is really composed of two words spoken together and haring the same meaning, Such dupli- 
oatiora are common in Burmese and in Oriental languages generally. If this is right, the conventional form byctst 
is a otso of false etymology of the olarioal sort. Beo Stevenson, Bur, Diot. pp. $10, $45, 962. In his Far Ogihay and 
Furthyr India, a work irritating in its alovenliness, p. 237, Maomahon repeats some of the above information, with 
the aHitlon that the kytt of the Karens is similar to the drum of the “ Miantzis of Ghina.” 
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“ in trading with the neighbouring States of their class.’"# A propos of this, Strettell, Frous 
Elastica, p. 135, tells us that on the 18th January, 1874, he met some Palaungs on the Nànsh& 
Chaung, a branch of the Mógaung River, who had come from some distance further South, and 
of them he remarks an follows :— “What money could not secure, empty pint hock bottles 
did. For four of these I-get elevef eggs and a broodof jungle-fowl chickens.” A short time 
before this, Talboys Wheeler, in Mandalay to Bhamo, p. 64f., went up the Irrawaddy, and in his 
Journal, under date 26th November, 1870, we find that at Malè the people, seemingly, but 
certainly not from the context, Shüus, placed, so Wheelor was informed, “an inordinate value 
upon empty bottles. Those which had contained any kind of liquor were highly appreciated, 
but the passion for soda-water bottles is still stronger, whilst there is, if possible, a deeper 
yearning for the dark red bottles, which have contained hock. As we had a considerable 
number of empty bottles on board, due perhaps to the genialty of onr party since leaving 
Mandalay, a fow were thrown into the water as an experiment, and then commeneed one of the 
most amusing scrambles that can possibly be imagined. Boys and girls threw off their gar- 
ments and dived or swam impetuously after the bottles; not throwing out thoir arma leisurely, 
Uke European swimmers, but paddling like dogs, only much more noisily, Meantime mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts were urging on the competition for the bottles, and carrying them 
uway in triumph immediately they were brought on shoro, or safely landed iu one or other of 
the numerous canoes that were plying about the steamer. Mr. Marks gave away some religions 
books and traota, but they were regarded as things of small value in comparison with tho bottles.” 
Talboys Wheeler eridently looked on the whole thing as a joke, but a tribal or national 
passion for the possession of a particular article is never due to insanity or eccentricity, and 
the sober explanation of the scene is that the bottles were currency, or of valne for purposes 
connected with worship or superstition. The other evidence available pointe to the former.” 


(8) Barthenware. — It is possible that the great trade, once world-famous, in the Martabens, 
or Pegu Jara which I have elsewhere traced to the IXth Century A. D., caused these valna- 
ble articles to be used as currency or standard of barter, but I have no proof of it. However, 
at the Maldives, where the méiaédns have been known for centuries,“ we havea parallel from 
*Abdu'rrazáq in the XVth Centary, who tells us that the Moors of India frequented these 
Islands in his day, *' bartering the salt and earthenware, which are not made at the islands,”*& 

(7) Ingot Iron and Articles of Iron. — Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, p. 51, tells us 
, that '* the Lawas we saw at Baw were not agricnlturisis, but iron-workers and manufacturers. 
The metal is fouud in n hill lying about half a day's journey to the North-West of the village, 
is a red oxide of iron, and is worked solely by the women. It is brought to the village on 
elephants and is smelted in such a rough way that it yields only 50 per cent. of metal. The 
principal tax paid by the villagers to the Zimmè Chief consists of elephant chains, spearheads, 
cooking pots and other iron-ware. At p. 815, there is an illustration of ourrenoies amongst 
the Sháns, but apparently no dewcription beyond the note to the Plate. Of the illustrations, 
No. 1 is “iron money, made by the Kuys or Khmerdom, in use at Stung Treng on the Mtkong 
River.” The illnstration shews a diamond shaped ingot of iron, I presume it to be small 
in size, but there is no scale. ; 

I should record that Mr. W. Boxall, the orchid-hunter, has at my suggestion enguired 
everywhere in his ravels in the Shan States as to this iron ourrency, and oould gee no trace 

1 The T'ang History in Parker, Burma, p. 18. 

7? Bowring says, Siow, Vol. T. p. THY, that stamped glass and enamel were used for money, bnt I think he really 
refers to the prooelain gambling tokéne common in Siam, about whioh I will discourse at length under the bead of 
jettons later on, The Dutoh found glass bottles of use as currency at Amboyna and Ternate in 15061 Dutch. 
Voyages, 170, pp. 288, 286, Cf. Ling Roth, Sarawak, Vol. IL P. 365, n. 3, where curiously enough all reference 
to Pegu and Martsban as a possible origin for Borneo Jars is omitted: meo also Yol. L p. 419. Cy. Ridgeway; 
Origin ef Currency, p. 155 : Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. I. pp. 134, £15. 

9^ Bee exte, Vol. XXIL, p. 364. *. Vide Pyrerd de Level, Hak. Soc, Fd, Yol, I. p. $59. 

™Pyrerd dc Level, Vol. II. p. 478. 
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of it, But it is quite possible that its issue is strictly local and unless he happened to visit the 
actual locality of use, he might easily be unable to procure any information about it. 

The use of rough iron for barter currency among the wild tribes about Burma is confirmed 
br a note of Dr. Brown, Manipur, p. 58, who says that “‘the trade of the Kliongjai Tribe is 
very limited, and only occasionally cloth is brought to the Manipur Valley and exobanged for 
iron, salt, eto.” 

Hatchota, knives, hoes, etc., are of course, well known as articles of standard value in many 
parta of the world, and it is hardly necessary here to do more than merely notice one or two 
instances of their use as such in Further India. Wilcox in Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVII. 
p-314 ff., notices that “the Khamti and Sing-Pho (Kachins) were supplied by the Kha-Nung 
wth salt and thin iron dhas, the latter forming the currency of the disirict,"€ John Crisp, 
in his Account of the Poggy or Nassau Islands, found, in 1792, that there “a sort of iron hatchet 
or handbill, called parang, is in much esteem with them, and serves es & standard for the value 
of various commodities, such as oocoanuta, ooolit coys,™ poultry, eto.” 

(8) Gold and Silver Troes, — Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 146, has a curious reference 
to this point : — “Each of the six Lao States is called upon to pay tribute to Siam. This is 
peid triennielly, and takes the form of gold and silver betel-boxes, vases and necklaces, each 
erriched with four rubies of the sire ofa lotus-seed, and a hundred of the size ofa grain of Indian 
ocrn, Besides these are curious representations of trees in gold and silver, about eight feet 
high, each with four branches, from which again four twigs, with a single leaf at the end of each, 
depend. The gold trees are valued at 1, 080 ticals each, and tbe silver ones at 120 ticals each.” 

I have further noted a traveller's remark, the exact reference to which I have unfortunately 
mislaid, that similar trees were paid as revenue or tribute to the Malay States below Mergui, 
ard that they had become a standard of value.» 

A complete parallel to the Laos State tribute is to be fonnd in Browne's Theyetswo, p. 95, 
wo tells us that it ig recorded that abont 1819, in addition to the taxes on that district, the 
greater officials sent annual presents to the Court at Ava of a silver bowl each and some broad 
cotton cloth and the lesser officials smaller bowls and less cloth, * which, of course, came out 
of the pockets of the tax-payers.” ' 

The old travellers to China found ont that the “ tribute” or gift for the European was 
a fixed amount in kind, and henoe was started a kind of standard of tribute much on the lines. 
of thes just quoted.” In China the custom led to a onrious series of false embassies made by 
m3reantile adventurers under forged credentials, “Their presents to the Kuropean always 
consisted of 1,000 errobas, or 1,888 Italian pounds, of jade, 800 being of the very finest quality ; 
340 horses; 800 very small diamonds; about 100 pounds of fine uliramarine ; 600 knives ; 
GCO files, This was the old prescriptive detail, which none might change. The cost price of 
the whole might be some 7,000 crowns, but the Emperor’s return present was worth 50,000. 
These sham embassies, disguising trading expeditions, were of old standing in China, going 
baok at least to the days of the Sung Emperors.” No wonder that Gots (1595-1608) remarked 
that no one paid more for his “marble” than the Emperor ! 
complete aad good account of the “ Vagets ds for,” which I regret I cannot further netice for want of apace. 

99 Citing this quotatios, Terrien de la Couperie, Old Numerals aud tke Swanpanin Chive, p. 14, remarks thet 
the dha is “ chviowsly comnecied with the Ohinese tae, the mame of the knifs-noney.' On this E would note-that in 
Burmese d'å is rpelt [4% See Bteremeon, Bur. Dict. p. 586, and other similar works. I may note also that at 
Kisatad in Bastern Benge! I procured a carious knife in the bazar there, called dé, in 1980, 

© This word ia Malay, bulii-hoys, and is a material used by Europeans for matting houses and as dumage foe 

pepper cargoes, Bee Yule, Hobson-Jebesn, s. v, coolicoy ; to the quotations given there under that word this one is a 
Facoable addition ax indicating the history thereof. . S Indo-China, lst Series, Vol L p. 71 f. 

= Maloom, Travels, Vol. II. p. 119, alludes to these gold and silver trees as being paid as tribute by the people 
of Quedan, first to Ligor, then to the Burmese, and then to the Siamese, Ho quotes Grieg’s Report to Bir 3. Bafles, 
as his authority. Qf. gold and sibrer flowers in the Shin Staten: Yule, Ava, p. 908. In Perak, Wilson, Dooweenis, 
Appr.p.lxxr. Of. Bowring, Siam, Yol. L p. 3: Anderson, Siem, p. £8. They aro called bunge-mas in the Malay 
Sintos, Swettenham, Maley Foosb,, Vol. L p. S0 a, . © Yule, Per Oathay, Vol, II. yp. 564, 583 f, 
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Oonventional Currency. 

(D Oowries. — The last main point for consideration is thet of a true conventional cur- 
rency, non-metallio in its nature. The most primitive and perhaps most typical article that is 
not of metal and that has been widely used for money is the cowrie shell. .It has for ages 
been used al! round Burma ; but it is not now, and all writers seem to be agreed that it has never 
been, used among the Burmese, which is rather a curious fact in the oiroumstances.® It is, 
indeed, almost inexplicable that the currency of cowries should never have spread into Burma, : 

Centuries ago it was common in Yunnan,** Siam, Shin States," Bilhet,*3 and Kachir, 
doubtfully among the Kachina and Lolos,9 in Java,™ the Maldives,™ which are the chief 
Cowry source, and the Philippines; while Bengal" Proper is, and - always- has been for 
centuries, the great home of the Oowry Ourrency. Again Cowries still are, or were until 
quite lately, oommon in the Shin States,” Siem" and Mepipür!€ . 

There is in Magipür one of the most interesting of survivals of the former universal use of 
cowries, in the denominations of the exsisting bell-metal small change or ofl of that country, 
In Primrose's Manipuri Grammer, 1888, p. 80, is recorded the “system of oaloulating the af] 
or cowrie.” The author tells us that “all fractions of a rupee are expressed in sls, the only 
national coin in use. Pice are not current in the bazar. The s& is a small round coin made of 
bell-metal.” 

Now the word for 8 sls is chémé, which means literally “100.” Bo 16 sls aro called 
chant, literally “200”; 24 sls aro called cãekim, literally “800”; 80 fis aro called Jising-amá, 
literally “1,000.” Five linings, or 400 sls, go to a rupee, the word being Asing-mangd, or 
“5,000.” One to seven séls are expressed by words Tepresenting the appropriate fractions of : 
100 ; thus 4 sis are called yénbheat, literally “ 50,” And so on. . 

The interesting part of this nomenclature is that 5,000 cowries to the rupee was the 
approximate ruling rate of exchange in Silhet and the adjoining perts of Bengal between 
rupees and cowries, when the latter formed practically the sole ouriency of that part of India. 
The authoritative evidence on the point is in the Lives of the Lindsays, Vol. IIL p. 1694, 
When the Hon. Robert Lindsay was Rosident and Collector of Silhet in 1778, cowries 
constituted nearly the whole currency of the country. The yearly revenue amounted to 
Rs. 2,50,000, and this was entirely paid iit cowries at the rate of 5,120 to the rupee.? 


= Tale, Ava, p. 250: Phayre, Det, Mom. Or. Yol IIL Pt. L p.88: and excluding an exceedingly doubtful 
reference to cowrles in Pagan by Magü'di; see Yule, Cathey, p. olxxrr. f, 

Yule, Merce Polo, Vol. IT. p. 44f. i 

™ Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. IL p, 282: Book, Temples and Elephanis, D. 300: La Loubère, p, 72 f.: Anderson, 
Bien, p. 907: Pyrard ds Laval, Vol. H. p. 484, 

f: Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, p. 220, 

9? Yule, Marco Pole, Vol. IL p. 44: Boppitt, docownt of the Kacheri Tribes, p. 20, i 

9 Yule, Meroo Polo, Vol. II. p. 45, read with pp, &6, 85. ™ Yule, Marco Polo, Vol, IL p. 210. 

M Anderson, Siam, p. 95: Yule, Cathay, p. 8231 Pyrord de Laval, Vol. I. p. 337 f., where Gray bas capital notes 
oa the subject; Vol. IL pp, 481, 445, 478, 484: Maloom, Travels, Vol, II. p. 184, ‘ 
‘ ~ De Morga, p. 265 : — “ In some of these islands, on tho oossta, a quantity of amall white mails are found, 
Which they call sigmey: the natives collect them and sell them by measure to the Siamese, Cambodians, Paxtan 
men and other nations of the mainland, where they serve as coin,” Bowring, Stem, Vol. IL p. 185, mentions these 
signey in 1718, quoting from Historia Gexsral de las Filipinas, Yol. ITY., without knowing what they ware, La 





Loubère, Siam, p. 72, Ed. 1098, knew, however, that “coris” were the same as “ Pi 
* Elliot, Hist, ef India, Vol. IL p, 308: Lives of the Lindsays, Vol. IIT. p:160f.1 J. A. 8, E, 1885, p. 181, and 
many other books, T 


P Holi-Halleti, Thousend Miles on oe Jephani, p. 164. 

v Bock, Temples and Hephenis, p. 1411 Orawfurd, Siem, pp. 881, 889: Bowring, Siam, Vol. L pp, $44, 2277 

10 Brown, Manipur, p, 41. ` 

1 After the manner of all savages or sami-esvages, the Mapipür have devised an exocedingly complicated 
method of expressing their fractions: a detail of which is given by Mr. Primrose, lc. off, 

2 Bao Yule, Marco Polo, Vok II. p. 44. The whole question will be found elaborately discussed later on in 


Chapter IL, Section on Maziptri Weights, 5 
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In Siam, where cowries have been largely used for centuries, the exchange was about 
5,000 to the rupee up to the middle of this Century. The evidence is as follows: — _ 
1636. — Van Schouten, quoted by Bowring, Siem, Vol. I, p. 244: 6,400 to 7,200 
to the tickal, = 4,800 to 5,400 to the rupee, 
1688. — Le Loubère, Stam, p. 73: same rate as above, 
1828. — Orawfurd, Siam, p. 188; same rate. 
1855. — Bowring, Siam, p. 257: 9,600 to the tickal, = 7,200 to the rupos, 
1884, — Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 141: samo rates, 
Cowries have of course varied enormously in value in different places at different times. 
Y. g4 we learn from Gray’s notes to Pyrerd de Laval, Vol. I. p. 289, that in Bengal Proper, 
c. 1800, they ran 8,840 to the rupee, and in 1820, as much as 6,000 to the rupee: while at the 
-faldives, their greet source, they were, c. 1800, 12,000totherupee. However, to such 2 people 
£s the Maniptrts 5,000 cowrie to the rupee must have long been the established rate. Woe 
thus have the curious spectacle of a people, who have exchanged the actual use of the cowry for 
L bell-metal piece of 12j times its value, still calculating tho new currency in terms of the old. 
(3) Paper. — Paper currency, being based on national credit, and arguing a high state 
cf civilisation, has no connection with those above described except in being non-metallic. 
Despite the misuse to which it has been put in the Far East, tho principles upon which it 
Fhould be based have long been understood, in China at any rate. 
Ma Twan-lin, whose work was published in 1819, is quoted by Yule to the following effect:— 
' Paper should never be money. It should be only employed as a representative of value 
existing in metals or produce, which can be thus readily exchanged for peper, and the cost 
cf its transport avoided. At first this was the mode in which peper currency was 
actually used among merchants, The Governmert, borowing the invention from private 
. fdividugls, wished to make real money of paper, and thus the original oontrivance 
vas perverted.” ^ How exactly ihe situation was grasped by these medieval merchants of 
China may be seen by a reference to the Indian Paper Ourrency Act (XX. of 1882). Sections 
12; 20,21, and 22 run to the following effect :—“ (19) The whole amount of the coin and 


bullion received under this Act . . . , for currency notes, shall be retained and secured 
a3 & reserve to pay those notes, with the exception of . . . . an amount not exoeeding 
sixty millions of rupees . . . » (20) The amount (so excepted) shall be invested in 


stourities of the Government of India. (81) The said ooin, bulHon and securities shall be 
appropriated and set apart to provide for the satisfaction and discharge of the maid notes; 
and the said notes shall be deemed to have been issued on the security o? the said coin, bullion 
and sécuritios, as well as on the general credit of the Government of India . . . . (22) 
Te securities purchased . . . . shall be held by the Head Commissioner and the Master 
of the Mint at Caloutta, in trust for the Secretary of State for India in Council.” 

Paper currency prevailed in China for a long while, apparently in every part of the Empire, 
ard at least from the IXth to the XVth Centuries, A. D, At any rate we can gather as/ nuch 
from Marco Polo, Hayton the Armenian, Friar Odoric and other Missionary Friars, Pegolotti, 
Ibn Batuta, Toscanelli; Barbaro, and Shih Rukh’s Ambassadors. But, excepting in two 
doubtful reports in Bock and Bowring from Siam, I have never heard’ of the Chinese peper 
currency spreading South, though it spread East into Japan. The kings and rulers of the Southern 
Kingdoms must, however, in any case have long been familiar with it, for, from the History of 

* In 1878 in Mayipür cowries ran in account 5,000 to the ERa., in onah 5,250 to 5,900. In 1778 in Bilhet they ran 
5,138. In Northern India thay ran in 1740, 2,400; in 1766, 2,560 ; in 1860, 6,500. See Brown, Manipur, p, 80; Lives 
of the Lindsoye, Vol. IIL, p. 109 f. 1 Bearnea' Milict’s Glessory, Vol. IL, p. 318, 

* Mayers, Chines Hoader's Manual, p. 148: Oathoy, Vol. I. p. 900, 
N -4 The places actually mentioned by these European and Amaiio travellers as those in whieh they found a 
Paper ourrensy are :—IIITih Cant., all over the Empire ; XIYth Cent., Hangehenfu to Pekin, Canton, and Ohin- 
chan ; XVth Cent., Pekin, Ohingtungfu, Bee Yule, Cathay, Vol. L pp. oxori., oxcix., oorltl, 115, M5; Yol IL 
Vb.-557, 480 | Mares Polo, Yol. IL p. 380, f ° 3 t 

e. 
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the Ming Dyseziy, Bk. 325, wo find. that “ «King Maraja Kala of Poni” (West Coast of Borneo) 
went to Fukien in 1408, and seems to have died there. He was succeeded by his son Hià- 
Wang (Chinese title), and to him on his departure was given paper money amongst other things, 
Again in 1411 the King of Malacca, “ situated at the South of Champa (Cambodia),” visited 
the Emperor, and “ on the moment of starting " baok again, he received, among other things, 
* 400,000 kwan of paper money."* 


The above and other similar quotations, which might be extracted from ilie Chinese annals, 
may explain an otherwise inexplicable statement in Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 899, who 
there tells us, in his description of the Siamese Exhibition held at Bangkok in 1882, that there 
waa a “show of ancient coins, some flat and some spherical, solid bars of silver and gold with a 
stamp at one end, side by side with old paper currency, lead, crockery and porcelain tokens, 
and cowries,” 


It may, however, be possible that a paper currency has been long established in Siam, for 
we read in Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 357 :—“ The Government issues (in 1855) promissory 
notes of various amounts, even to one-eighth ofa tical. They do not seem to be extensively 
current, and, I believe, have not experienced any depreciation.” f 

I must oonelude this long disquigition on barter and the like by a quotation from Nicold 
Conti, who travelled in the East between 1419 and 1444, In answer to Poggio's questions, as 
recorded in the Historia de Varistate Foriwaae, he gave, among other things, a remarkable 
account of the currencies he encountered “in India”; butin reality he must have spoken 
also from what he had heard or seen in China and Indo-China, for he had, in the course 
of his many peregrinations, “arrived ata river larger than the Ganges, which is called by 
the inhabitants Dava” and “at a oity more noble than all the others, called Ava, the 
ciroumference of which is fifteen miles.” In his account he wanders over the whole range of 
civilised currency, as he found it in the East, in a confused and discursive, but withal moet 
quaint and instrnotive manner." ‘“‘8ome regions have no money, but use instead stones which 
we call cata’ eyes. In other parts their money consists of pieces of iron, worked into the form 
of large needlea, In others the medium of exchange consisia of carda inscribed with the name 
of the king. In some parte again of interior India, Venetian ducata are in ciroulation. Some 
have golden coins, weighing more than double of onr (Italian) florin, and also lesa, and, 
moreover, silver and brass money,” To shew, however, that he mixed up India, Obina and 
Indo-China in this account, he follows it up in the same paragraph by saying : — ‘They do 
not write as we or the Jews do, from left to right or right to left, but perpendioularly, carrying 
the line from the top to the bottom of the page (Ohinese). There are many languages and 
dialects in use among the Indians, They have a vast number of slaves, and the debtor who is 
insolvent is everywhere adjudged to be the property of his creditor (Siam),” * 

(To be continued.) 


CIUS ear aw | pp. 253, 249, For an account of Chinese intéroourse with Siam, ace Bowring, 
Siam, Vol. L p. 173 ff 

© India in XVth Century, Vol, II. p. 11. For the River Dava read d'Ave. 1 Op. os. p. 80 f, 

3 There are two exeoedingly interesting cases of paper money introduced, one temporarily by a British official, 
and one by a private Eaglishman, in modern times among the Oriental Islands, 

In 1861 there was introduced into the Andaman Islands a token currency in copper, which lasted till 1870, being 
abandoned as a failure, chiefiy on the Inspection Repert of Nelson Davies of 1867 ; side Yol, I. pp. 18, 86, 62: Vol. I, 
‘pp, 49, ME, The communications between the Andamans and India was then intermiteent and fafrequent, and im 
1987 there was introdneed temporarily om Sth July, 1887, a paper cerd token by Col. Ford, the Superintendent of the 
Penal Settlement at Port Blair, owing to the supply of copper tokens running short, while waitiag for the fresh 
supply ordered from Oaloutia, These card tokens ran till the 36th October, 1807. They were printed on both 
sides as follows :— Obv. — '' Saperintendent's Office, | Royal Arms, as then used in the Settlement, crossed diagonally 
by signature in facsimile‘ B, Ford.’ | Port Blair.” || Rev. — “ Value one rupee in the Port Blair Treazury.! 
Number in blue ink."i 

In the Cooos-Keeling Islands, the property of the Ross family, the currency ' is a parchment currency, oonver. 
tible at a fixed ratio into rupees or dollars, when an Islander makes a rare visit to Batavia or Singapore, or when a 
Bantancee cooly leaves the Islands to return home." Sat, Regier, 29th May, 1897, p. X99, quoting a blue-book 
Rapers Relating to the Qooos-Keoling and Christmas Islands. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY SIEB J. V, CAMPBELL, K.O.LE., I.O.B. 
KERN fon p. 379. J. 


Boing? is the ghost of a man who dies meis ising nó relation. He seizes and annoys. 
people without provocation. He lives in an old empty house, or in some burning or burial 
ground. He is the most obstinate and faithless of spirits. His promiass and oaths have to be 
received with caution. He extorts offerings of kids, chickens, cooked rice and clothes which he 
demands at most inconvenient times, and even after getting what he asks he will come again and 
demand & fresh offering. Many are the pranks and tricks played by Zoting. 


Water-Spirits.— The most important and widely known of Konkán water-spirits are 
Asras, Bapdév, Gira, and Hadal or Hedall.™  Asrás aro the ghosts of young women, who, 
after giving birth to one or more children, commit suicide by drowning, They live in 
water, and attack any one who comes near them, especially at noon, in the evening, and 
at midnight. When Asrås make their ronnds they generally go in groups of three to seven.- 
Their chief objects of attaok are young women. When's woman is attacked by the Asrás a 
femmle exorcist is called to get rid of them. Their favourite offerings are cooked rice, turmeric, 
red powder, and green-bodioe cloths. Büpdév is the ghost ofa drowned sailor, He is much 
feaned by mariners, who please him with offerings of fruit and cocoanuts. Girà is the spectre of 
a man who has either left money or has been drowned in & well, tank, channel, or river, or in 
the sea. His feet are turned backwards. Whoever Gira attacks, the feet of that person become 
crooked. He is said to allure travellers by calling them by their names. He sometimes offers 
to guide lonely travellers, and taking them into deep water drowns them, thus making 
then members of his olan. The Gira is supposed to fear the sight of knives and scissors. 
Shculd any person happen to cut the shénd{ or top-knot of the Gira he will come tq him at 
nigat to ask for the top-knot, and in return will doany work the person may require of him. 
Hadal or Hedalt is supposed to be the spectre of a married woman ho has been drowned in a 
well, tank, or river. She wears a yellow robe and bodice and green bangles, and lete her hair 
fall loose down her back. She is said to be plump in front, and a skeleton behind.™ She 
gensrally attacks women. A woman who is attacked by a Hedalt lets her hair fall loose, shakes 
all over, and shrieks. The Hedalt is said to be much afraid of the Bráhrongioel thread. 





| 4 Compare : = The Romans worshipped water nymphs (Bmith’s Classical Dictionary). The Greeks believed that 
water-nymphs inspired men. The Swedes believe that drowned men, whose bodies are not found, have been drawn 
into she dwelling of the watar-spirtts (Grimm's Tewtonio Mythology, Vol. IL. p. 497), The Germans had water-spirits 
calle Nichus and Nix (op. ot, Vol. IT. p. 489). Soott (Border Hinetreley, p. 444) mentions a class of water-spirits, 
callai Drao who tempted women and children under water by showing tham floating gold. The water-spirit was groat- 
ly feared in Mexico (Bancroft, Vol. IIL p. 4813). Tho Nix or water-man was alsojgreatly feared in Middle-Age Europe 
Tyler's Primitive Culbers, Vol. L pp. 108, 100, 131; VoL IL p. 209). Heywood quoted in Sectt’s Border Minstreley, | 
_ (VoL IL p. 123, Edn. 1810, says: — 7 
CEPR ath a ser S another sort 

Bead to oramp their joints who swim for sport. e 

One kind of these the Italians Fate named, 

Foe the French, we Sibyls, and the same 

Others white nymphs, and those that kare them seen, 
z Night ladios seme, of which Habundia queen." 
us pide Saab ok Qo kxorz sa the We It appeared in the form of a horse, a bull, or a man, and decetrod 
people by sending dancing lights or will-o’-the wisps (Lealio's Barly Races of Scotland, Vol. IL, p. 487 ; Boott's Border 
Minctrolty, p. 546). Bome Kelpts live in the soa, where they cause whirlpools and shipwrecks (Burton's Anatomy 
of Malancholy, p. 1245 Boott's Border Miusireley, pp. 507, 500). In Ohins, the gresi flood-land, Oonfuains (B. O. 500) 
found water-spirits overflowing and sttrecunding worshippers, Though unseen and unheard the water-spirity 
entaced into all things, nothing was without them. Doctrine of ihe Mean, VoL XVI. p. & ' 

© Compare: — In Denmark, tho popular belief pictures the Elekone as captivating to look at in front, bui 

hollar at the back like & kneading trough (Grimm's Teutonto Mythology, Vol. IL p. 440). 
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Underground Spirits. — In the Konkan, itis believed ^at all buried treasure, al} mince” 
of gold, silver and precious stones, all caves, and all ruined fortresses are guarded by under- 
ground spirits in the shape of hairy serpents or frogs. These spirits never leave their place, 
and they attaok or injure those only who come to remove the things they are guarding. ' 


Fear of spirits and belief in thetr doings are not peculiar to the Konk&u. The Bijapur 
Gaolts of Marathf origin, perhaps because their lives are spent with cows, are said not to believe . 
in witchcraft, because no Gaol! over becomes a ghost. It has been held that, as they leave 
their dead behind them, wanderers are not troubled by the thought of spirits, It has been 
specially alleged that the Soythian& were so stout and warlike that they saw ncithor sights nor 

. Bpirits. The correctness of this view, especially in the case of the Tartars, is doubtful. 
_Detaila of the doings and position of the £rámams or spirit-mediums show a general and 
extremo fear of spirits among the peoples of Central Asis.® Similarly, the Arabe, the other 
great nomads, aro rich in spirits of special fierceness and cruelty, From very early times 
`- (B. C. 4000) the Chaldoans have had hosts of spirits or angels in heaven, on the earth, and in’ 
the under-world, and other spirita, partly evil, partly good.9 Gujarit Musalmáns, besides the 
great army of fire-sprung Jins, dread Bhénsdsuris, Chupeils, nnd JhAmpdis, the ghosts of the 
damned, of the unclean, and of the murdered! In Kumaon in the Himalayas, in 1828, the 
mountaineers believed in the existence of various tribes of ghosta, evil spirits, demons, goblins, 

. fairies and elves.1 The wild Opüoüs of East Bengal fear Oharail, the spirit of a woman, who 
has dfed in child-bed. She lives among tombs, is fair in frout and black behind, and has her 
feet turned backwards. She catches passers, If the passer has his wits about him, Charail can do 
him no harm; if he has been drinking, she will make him senseless. The Gonds** , people 
hills valleys snd trees with Gond spirita; the Bhutias of Bhutin believe in a countless hoat of 
spirits; and the Karens have a spirit in every object. In the Karnftak and Mysore, the 
spirits called Munis are worshipped, and are considered demons of the first magnitude. The 
local Brahmans do not worship them openly, but send offerings gecretly.? The Baydarua of 
Mysore pray to Marimá, the goddess of small-pox, and offer her flesh, In Mysore, during an` 
epidemic, the head-man and leading villagers collect pigs, fowls, rice, cocoanuta, bread and 

plantains, and start from the village to the village boundary with a basket in their hand. As ‘ 
the party passes each house the family throw a handful of rice into the basket, ih the hope that’ 
the evil spirit of the epidemic may go. in the rice, The basket is carried to the boundary and 
left there. In rural Mysore, the object of univergal worship is Amma, the-Mother. She 
corresponds to Durga, KAli, or Chamundi, and like them sends gmall-pox and measles. Human 
victims were formerly offered to Amma: now she is satisfied with a yearly buffalo. ' Munis 
or destructive male spirita are much worshipped in Koimbstor. Unless a Brühman reads texte, 
the dying Koimbator weaver believes that he is likely to become a Muni. Even a Brahman : 
becomes Muni if he meets with a violent death, The Tulus, and also the Karens of Burma, 

. consider the Rainbow a spirit3 The , Kurgs stand in special dread of evil spirits called Kutilo, 








** Compare the Huropean Middle Age belief in the spiriàs- "etui and Oobali, who guarded mines and caused 
earthquakes (Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 126). T 

" From MB. Note, $0 Booki/s Disoerery af Wiücheraft, p. 122. HA 

bad Compare the Shiman among the Tungus of Osntral Siberia (Baring Gould's Strange Survivals, pp. 188, 154). 

* Napier's Folk-Lore, p.8. Oóleridge's classification of spirits (Note on Ancient Mariner) into human, &ngelio 
and a third zort found in every climate and alamant probably goes as far back as the Obaldeans. 

" Information from Mr. Fazal Latfollah. In Kaahmere, in 1840, the traveller Vigne recorded Jms, Deyo» 
(cannibal giants), Yooh (satyrs), Dyut (house-spirits), Bram-bram-chuk (Will o the wisps), Whop (cat-shaped), 
Moshrea (old men), Ghor Pe ima MA ochi Mifesdan um dead hodien), Rantus (trala), end Riha. (hor descr pe femele 
fairies). (Troeele, Vol. I. pp. 328, 899.) 

m Aslatio Beoorrohes, Vol. XVI. p. 220. à © Dalton’s Descripiive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 258, 

™ Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Ceniral Provinces, p. 4. : 

m DeHon's Desoriptiva Ethnology of Bengal, p. 97. Op. off. p. 117. 

Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. IL p. 168. Op. cit. Vol. L p. 389. 2 : J 

* Rice's Mysore, Vol. IIL p. 805. Je Op. oii. Vol. L p. 366. t 

1 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. IL p. 265. 3 Black’s Folk-Lore Medicine, p. 11. 
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to please whom dances or masks aro hold? Bhairay Dêvaru, the god of the Kurubers, is an’ 
unfriendly male spirit.* The Parias of Msalabár believe that, after death, good men become 
gods anc. bad men evil spirits. The Telugu Baydarus or Bedars, who, according to Buchanan, 
are the true husbandmen of Telangana, believe that, after death, wicked men become devils and 
good mea'are reborn as men. The Kad Kumbarns, a wild Mysore tribe, believe that the spirite 
of the dead come to the aged, and tell them to make offerings to the hill goddess" The 
following male spirits — Pish&chüs, Gudghakis, Siddh&s, Bhut&s, and Chárans — live with the 
gods, especially with Shiv, as servants; and the following female spirits — Yoginis, Dakints, 
Kakinfs, Shakhints, Bhutinis and Pretints — attend on Durga, the wife of Shiv? According to 
the Chinese traveller Hinen Tsiang (A. D. 620), the reason for abandoning the convent at 

Dharníbót near the "month of the Kyishna, was that the spirit of the hil changed itself. It 
became s wolf or an ape and frightened iravellers.? 


In Deylon, in 1820, the people were slaves to the belief in the influence of evil 
spirits. The people sang and danced all night, made offerings, and carried away charms, 
io keep 3ff disease and evil® The evil spirits belonged to two main divisions — those 

approaching to the nature of gods, wise, powerful, and not merciless, living in the upper 
‘regions cf the sky, in magnificent palaces decorated with gold, silver, and precious stones, 
-enjoying an amount of happiness little inferior to that of the gods themselves, and somo 
times called dewatawas; and those who with wild, savage, gross, beast-like natures pass 
their tine near the surface of the earth, revellmg in scenes of blood and misery, bhing- 
ing disease and death on men, and in return receiving offerings of rice, meat, and blood,!! 
To the second division belonged four classes: — Balli-caama, lovers of dali, or coooked rice 
offerings; Billi-caama, lovers of live offerings; Ratti-caama, lovers of music, dancing, and other 
such pleasures; Hantu-caame, lovers of death.!3 The names of the leading spirits were Reori | 
Yakseya (demon of blood), Calloo Ya&kseya (black demon), Sanny Yakseya (the great 
demon cf fatal diseases), Maha Sohon Yakseya (great graveyard demon), Oalloo Onmaru 
Dewatana (the black prince), and Hooniyan Yakseya (sorcery demon). The other spirits 
were Athemana Yakseya, Tota Yakseya, Behirawa Yokseya, Madana Yakseynio (female 
demons of lust), Morottoo Yaka (demon of Morottoo ‘or Rata Yaka, that is, foreign demon), 
Gopolu Yakseya (demon of cattle), Anjenam „Dewi, Baddracali, Riddhi Yakseniyo, Uda 
Yakseyo Curumbera Yakseyo, Hanuma, Gara Yaka, Gewal Yakseya, Bodrima, and Pretayo.? 
The ohie? of all Ceylon demons was Wahala Bandara Dewiyo. The usual haunts of these 
demons were trees, roads, wells, woods, old deserted houses, temples of gods, and graves anil 
graveyards. They frightened people not by actually seixing them but by other means quite ax 
effectual — by throwing sand or stones handful after handful, by appearing as a dark-featured 
man or l ke the passing shadow of a man, followed immediately by a lond crashing noise as if 
a number of elephants were forcing their way through the jungle, and sometimes appearing in 
the disguise of an old man or of a young woman with a child in her arms.!* 


Tho Parsts had a half-man,.half-spirit class, who were incarnate devils!5 And among the 
Persian spirits were Yatus, Pairikas, Cathras, Koyas and Karafnes.!® Qhengis Khán (1162) 
was visited by spirits and mado revelations.’ When the Turk finishes his prayers he hows to 
the right and left, saluting the spirits of good and evil! Arab tradition mentions forty troops | 

! 





1 Rioe’s Mysore, Vol. ILL p. 261. * Buohanan's Mysore, Vol. IL p. 141. 


5 Op. xi, Vol. TL p. 403, * Op. cit, Vol. L p. 359. 
T Op. zit. VoL IL y. 128. * Ward's View of the Hindus, Yol, I. p. 192. 


* Julisn's Hiuen Thsang, Vol. III. p. 5. i 
10 Jeuraal of the Ceylon Asiatio Society, 1845, p. 10; Marzhall's Diseases of Ceylon, p. 26, ` 


11 Jowraal of the Ceylon Asistio Booiety, In pe 12 Op. off. p. 16. x 


13 Op, vil, pp. 31-43. 14 Op. off. pp. 45, 48. 
35 BleeE'a Vendiddd, p. 8l. 16 Bleak’s Yatna, Vol. IX. pp. 52-58. 
11 Dabdtatin, Vol. TIT. p. 113. B Lenormant’s Chaldean Magio, p. 144. 
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of jins, each troop 6,00,000 strong. Some are Jand-spirits, some sea-spirits, some air-spirite ;. 
some fly, some lodge in animals, some lodge in men.” 


Arabs believe that bad smells are caused by spirite, who they think get into the 
body through the nose, and affect the health. The Bedouins seldom go intoa town because 
of the smells. If they do, they stop their noses with acloth.™ ‘ The Arabian desert,” 
says Mr. H. Spencer, “is so thick with spirits that no one can throw anything without 
striking & spirit," The prophet mentions five classes of Arab spirits: JAns, Junus 
Efrits, Maüds, and Shaitans.™ Other accounts add: Dulhan, an ostrich-riding sea-spirit ; 
Ghaddar, a Yemen man-tortarer; Ghül,& female cannibal; Nesnás, a half man out length- 
wise; Saalah,a man-eating forest spirit; Shikk, a man out lengthwise.” The Arab Ghfl 
(a female man-eater) belongs to the order of Shaitans or Evil-Jins. Some authors describe 
the Ghíl as an enchanter that appears in human or in animal form or in some monstrous 
guise. The Ghíl haunts burial-grounds, lonely places, deserts, and wastes, and allnres and 
eats travellers. Another opinion is that when the devils (Shaiténs) attempt to overhear 
some of the heavenly words of power on the skirts of the lowest heaven they are driven 
out by falling stars. Of the fugitives some are burnt, some fall into the sea as 
crocodiles, others fall on land and become Ghüls. The male of the Ghil class of spirits is by 
most writers called Kutrub.9* Mas’idP§ (A. D. 980) says:—" The Arabs have many accounts 
of Ghfls sasuming different shapes. They believe that Ghûls appear in lonely places, and Arabe- 
say they have often entertained Ghüls as guests.” Arab poetry is rich in allusions to Ghils. 
The Arab poet, known as Ta-sbbata Sharran (the carrier of evil under his arm), says :— 


“The black one whose pavilion I entered as readily 
As the high-bosomed maiden enters her corset 
Her at morn when I awoke I found to be a Ghil. 
Alas ! for one whose companion is so hideous. 
I asked her for my dole. She discovered herself 
In a monstrous face and changing form. 

‘Tell him who wishes to ask for my fair comrade, : 
She pitches her tent at the edge of a winding desert.’ 


The Arabe believe that the Ghülis oloven-footed. When they meet in the deserts person 
whom they suspect of being a Ghil they say :— 


“Oh cloven-foot, bleat me news 
Whether thou hast come along a way or path." 


If the form is a Ghülit will disappear; otherwise in the dusk the traveller might take the 
form for & woman and follow her to destruction, for Ghfls lure men with songs and bon-firee. 
Some of the companions of the Prophet (on whom be peace) have related stories of Ghüls. The 
Khaltfa 'Umr (A. D. 630) telle how, on a journey to Syria, he struok a Ghü] with his sword, 
and ghe disappeared. 


Two classes of fomale spirits, the Kirb and the Kid&r, roughly correspond to Succubus, 
the female, and Inoubus, the male, nightmare, not mentioned by Lane-Poole, are described by 
Mas'üdi. Mas'üd] says :— “The Kirib and the Kidir have connection with men and women 
with & result generally fatal to the human lover. The Kirdb hides itself and frightens people 


4 





B Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p. 34. 

X Burkhardt’s Arabia, Vol. IL p. 83, ee eer Nights WEA killat K jina 
by throwing away a date atone (Lane’s Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p. 223). 

© Spenoer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol, I. p. 888, - 

n Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p. Z7. All of these are Jinna, Tho Persians call good Jinns Parts, and evil 
Jinns Narah, literally male. , 

93 Op, otf. pp. 41, 45. > % Arab Society in the Middle Ages, pp. 4, 48, 

3 Prairies d? Or, Arabio text, Vol. IV. pp. 118-190, 
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saouting — ‘Art thou one who was married or frightened?’ If the answer is, ' Married, the 
fiends despair of curing the person affected. If the reply is, ‘Frightened,’ they console him 
and assuage his fear, and he often recovers.” Asregards the Jins, Wáühháb, son of Munabbih, the 
sou of Ishak, has written that God created the Jin out of &mokeless fire, and made him a wife 
oat of the Jin’s own body, as God created Hawwa (Eve) ont of Adam's rib. His wife bore Jin 
tairty-one eggs. The first lodger to crack his shell was Kutrub the male Ghül as well as the 
kitten-ahaped female Ghülor Kutrubah. One of the next eggs to crack shewed Iblis, whose 
tome is Mesopotamia, Other eggs gave forth other classes of spirita, the Saflats who live in 
baths and dunghills. The Hawims or Hamánis in shape like winged serpents, and the Hawátif 
a wandering formless voice, airy tongues that syllable men's nameg in sapds and wastes and 
Cesert wilderneeses. Indian Musalnidns believe that a hundred-years old cobra developes a 
tamid knot}at its tail and every century adds a knot. A cobra with six knots becomes a 
Mas-nås and gains the power of assuming any shape. A prince married a Nas-nis whom he 
net on his way from hunting in the form of a beautiful woman in deep distress. His married 
Efe weakened the prince till at last he could hardly walk, One night he awoke and saw the 
Jamp at the end of the room flamy. As he could hardly walk he asked his bride to trim the 
lamp. She stretched an arm that lengthened down the room and pnt: right the lamp. The 
Frince told his father that his bride was a witch. The father called his soothsayers, and the 
Mas-nås was burned alive, abusing the idiotoy and the ingratitude of mankind. The Muslims 
cf Egypt hold that the Afrit and the Márid are the most powerful and malicious of spirits. 


The Burmans have good spirits and bad spirits, as the butterfly soul and the 
rue soul. They have guardian nds or house-spirits, twelve in number, six male dnd gix 
female." The Burmans believe that some nats have regular houses or abodes; and that others 
Lve away from houses and villages. Some spirits live in tree-tops, as the Akakasohs ; some in 
tree-trunks, as the Shakkasohs ; some in roots, as the Boomasohs. The presence of spirits in 
trees can be known by the quivering and trembling of the leaves when other leaves are still? 
The ranks of' Burman spirits are recruited from men who die a violent death, or who have 

been executed for bed deeds. Burmah is supposed to be plagued with bilds, creatures in 
human guise who devour men.*! The Burmans wash the head once a month. The Pegu people 
believe that frequent washing destroys and irritates the genius who dwells in the head, and 
protects man." For the comfort of the house-spirits the tops of all the posts in the house are 
covered with a hood of cotton cloth wherein the spirits live. The house-spirit Eling-Boung 
iit lives in a cotton night-cap or hood on the top of a pillar.* The spirit Moung Inn Gyee 
~as feared all round Rangoon as far as Pegu. He is said to live in water and to cause death, 
yearly festival is held in his honour.** At the boatiaces the Burmans offer plantains to the 
water-spirits.€ The Burmans have so great a fear of water-spirits that they dare not recue a 
victim from drowning. The Buddhist Burmans, who never kill even an inseot, will stand by and 
Eee a man drown without helping him." The Ohinese have an extreme fear of apirita.® The 
Chinese refrain from saving a drowning man, because it is a spirit that drags him down, A 
cimilar idea used to be prevalent in England and Scotland.” The Chinese believe that their 
waters are full of angry spirits anxious to drown men. To prevent this they put up pillars on 
the bank to Fat-Pee, the coming Buddha; and ofter white horses In China, women who 
commit suicide, children who die in infancy, unmarried women, and beggars who die at street 
corners become gpixits.tl 





95 Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p. 224, 31 Shway Yoe's The Burman, Vol. L p. 280. 
95 Op. cit. Vol. L p. 384. 99 Op. ot. Vol. L p. 296, 3 

æ» Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 386. : n Oy. cit. Vol. IL p. 100, 

=æ Op. eit. Vol. IL p. 92. 33. Op, cit. Vol. L p. 38L 

™ Op. cit. Vol. L p. 281. d = Op. cii. Vol. L p. 285. 

= Op. cit, Vol. IL p. 58 91 Op, cit. Yol. IL p. 15L 


98 Mrs, Gray's Fourteen Monihs in Comton, p. 442. 9 Gray's China, Vol. IL p. 84. 
*4 Op. oft, Vol. II. p. 35. à 41 Op, off. Vol. IL p. 18 
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The Australians suppose that thickets; pools aud rocks swarm with spirits’ They 
believe that white men are the ghosts of dead Australians, and that the Kinir-Kinir or 
spirits of the departed. wander over the earth.“ The Australians have crowds of spirits 
called Ingnas, who worry and trouble men. They throw heated stones and sit upon men 
as nightmares. The Australians believed in innumerable evil spirits. The ghosts of hostile 
or unburied dead filled heaven and earth and caused evil. Australians hated to name the dead, 
to go near & grave, or to dream, They did not attempt to propitiate with charms the spirite. 
The object of their rites was to counteract the power of the unfriendly spirits. 


The Dayaks of Borneo and the Papuans of Now Guinea believe in evil spirits of the clouds, 
the sea, the rocks, and the foresta. Before cutting down a tree the Deyaks are careful to 
please Pulang Gana, the place-spirit.“* The Philippine Islanders see phantoms, called tlelong, 
on the tree-tops. Children are carried off by their dead mothers who are vastly tall, with long 
hair, little feet, long wings, painted bodies and a peouliar smell. The Islanders shew the 
ghost-mothers to the Spaniarda, but the Spaniards cannot see them. The Motus of New 
Guinea believe that the departed sometimes appear on earth. Children will run into the house 
and tell their widowed mother that their father has come beck to see them; she goes to the 
door, and true enough sees her husband standing with his feet in the ground, as if he had risen 
out of it. She tries to catch hold of him, but he sinks back into the earth. The people do not 
cite these experiences as nursery tales, They firmly believe them, and in confirmation of these 
appearances appeal to the evidence of their own eyes. They also believe that when a person 
dies, the spirit of some departed friend comes to carry the spirit away.“ The health and lives 
of the Shoes and Gallas of North-East Africa are in the hands of a class of demons called Zar 
to whom tobacco smoke is as incense, 


In Madagascar, the spirits of the dead are supposed to dwell on lofty mountains. In the 
Lovale country, in the west of South Central Africa, inland from the Kongo Hiver, men dress 
as sham devils and clear the wood of real spirits. In South Central Africa, one of the natives 
came close to Captain Cameron, and after a good look covered his face with his hands, and 

. He had never seen a white man, and took Cameron for a devil.“ The Bongos of the 

ite Nile and other negroes hold that no good ever came froma spirit. The only thing they 

know about spirits is that they do harm. In Kulongo, near the White Nile, a great cavern is 

guppo&ed to be full of spirits. Really it is full of bats and porcupinea. Kafirs refuse to save 
a drowning man. They think the water-spirit has dragged him in.97 


In Mexico, women who die in child-bed are feared and honoured. After death they become 
spirits, and act as guardians or attendants ofthe sun. Formerly young men tried to cut off the 
hair of such women, and wizards to out off the left arm. The Mexicans deified all: women 
who died in child-birth. Shrines decked with paper images were raised to their honourin every 
ward that had two streets. Once a year all persona sentenced to death were slain in honour of 
the goddess, that is, of the spirits of dead women, The spirits of these women moved through 
theair, and entered into people. They made children siok, sending paralysis and other sudden 
diseases. Their favourite haunt on earth was-cross-roads, and on certain days of the year people 
would not go out of the house for fear of them. They were propitiated by offerings of bread 
aud roasted maize.” The wild tribes of Brazil live in constant fear of spirits. However brave in 
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. War, & Brazilian rarely goes out alone at night. They have numbers of spirits unconnected with 
material objects. The chief of these are Gourouperas (ill-natured spirits), who come under many 
forms and stir disputes among men ; Yanchous like dwarfs or big dogs whose barking is heard , 
in the storm, like the German and French wild chase, and Sponpiaras (sea spirits), who entice 
sailors on to the rocks% Several American tribes people earth, air, and sea with good and evil’ 
spirits. The Alaskas, or North American Eakimos, believe that as in life the mass counts little 
the mass of spirits do little good and little harm. They shew their presence only by a slight 
whixxing. Robust spirits make the ears to tingle with their demands for food; The still 
sturdier take their abode in some human body. The sturdiest, who when alive have been 
sorcerers, suicides or murderers, enter into bodies and so affect the owner of the body as +o drive’ 

him imad or witless. The Zaparo Indians of South America fear that a woman who dies in 
child-bed comes back longing for her ohild ; they, therefore, bury the live child with the dead 
mother. The Americans thought Willo-the Wisp s very dangerous spirit. In British 
Guiana, the Kenaimas, spirits who cause sickness, are much feared. They are driven out by 
healers or peaiman, who in proof take a caterpillar out of the patient.™ 


Among the ancients the Accadians or early Chaldeans (B. O. 4000-2000) had five classes of 
illwishing spirits: “fugo second class spirits, alale destroyers, geguns (P) unknown, telals 
warriors, and-maskin snarers. The Assyrians (B. C. 1200-800) and the Babylonians (B. C. 
800-530) believed that the world was swarming with bad little spirits who might be swallowed 
and cause disease.” The Persians (B. O. 580-880) developed a system of guardian angels so 
elaborate as to give rise to the saying — “An Angel falls in every raindrop.” ® This theory 
af spirit-rule was adopted both for men and for countries by the Jews and to some extent by the 
New Testament. The Ohristian elaborated the idea. The poet Spencer (A. D. 1600) saw 
bright squadrons of golden-pinioned angels planted round men to guard them against foul 
fiends; and in later times (d. 1711) Bishop Ken has passed on the doctrine of the individual 
guardian. i - : 

Among the Greeks, the Stoics believed in countless immortal spirits that abounded in the 
air." The Romans had chimney spirits.7! The Roman Lars, or nobles in the original 
Eiruscan,. were supposed to guard crossways and to watch houses. They were of two. 
classes, public and private. The Roman Lemures” were spirits either of all dead or of 
bad dead, generally of bad dead. Among the Middle-Age Europe (1498-1541) spirits 
were Danses, spirits of wood; Enur, spirits of stones; Gnomes, under-ground spirits; 
Lemures, water-spirita; Penate, fire-spirits; Sylphe, dwarfs; and Travames, ghosts.” 
The Germans believed in dwarf spirits called Kobold, Goblin and Bogie, also in Pottergeist, 
tho knocking or: death-watch spirits. According to one account (Conway’s, Demonology and 
Dewüdore, Vol. IL p. 818) the Pottergeist are unwashed children whom Eve kept out of 
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™. Gunningham’s Classical Dictonary. 

"5 Friswoll’s Varia, p. 188. Reginald Boott’s Discovery of Witohcrajt, p. 415; Notes and Queries, Fifth Berlos, 
Vol. VIL p. 78. Jamieson (Scottish Dictionary, s. v. ‘ Bifmbill’’) gives the following classes of Baxon spirits s 
muni ‘elfen (hill clves), wunder elfen (feli elves), «yide elfen (moor elves), dun eifem (hil elves), water elim 
(water elves), sas djen (sea cives). Compare Booti'a Border Missireisy, Vol. IL p. 110, 1810 Edn. 
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God's sight.7> The Skandinavians believed in spirits called Duergar who lived in hiils.77 Among 
the Fins and among the Samoiedes of North-West Siberia every object is full of small spirits 
called Maahinen, that is, earth-spirits. These spirits have powernver everything. Under their 
influehce crops grow, cows yield milk, and milk ‘yields butter." In return milk and 
other good things aro set apart for the Maahinen. Dolls also are made for them, because 
when the Mashinen go into any object and feel at home in it, they are kindly, and act as 
guardians.” In Russia, the worship of the great spirit of cold, of which trace remains in the 
English Jack Frost, continues. The Croatians believe in spirits called Vilas, who float about 
and make storm and flood.®! In North and North-East Europe, the belief in the forest spirit 
Rasialki, the wicked souls of unbaptised girls, is general. The Slavs pray :— “Oh Busialki, 
touch not our crowns," 93 But the terror of Rusialki pales before the Vampire, which is 
believed to be the spirit of a wizard or heretic, who, from his lodging i in some corpse, steals in , 
at night and sucks the blood of the living, The corpse in which the Vampire lodges should 
be taken outof the grave, a white thorn stake driven through the corpse at & single stroke, and 
the corpse burnt. Another leading Russian spirit is Domovoi, the house-spirit, who, though 
he bears the blame of any domestic mishap, is of the guardian or helpful class like the English 
Brownie or Robin Goodfellow.* In Brittany, in West France, in 1825, a class of tiny spirits 
called Gawrics danced and made passers dance among tho standing one which were known 
as the Giant’s Dance. 


The fairy spirits of the Irish were Shefro, Ohericaune, Banshee, Phooka, Merrow, 
Dullahan, and Fir-darrig. The name Shefro was a generic name for the elves who, 
lived in troops or communities, and were popularly supposed to own castles or mansions. 
The Chericaune was distinguished by his solitary habite. The Banshee, an attendant fairy or 
spirit, mourned the death of any member of a family to which she attached herself. The 
Phooka appears to be & modification of Robin Goodfellow or "Puck. The Merrow was a mermaid. 
The Dullahan was malicious sullen spirit or goblin, and the Fir-darrig a little merry red man.*$ 


Old England (1000-1400) was full of fairies? Among them were Lads, Radiant Boys, 
Silky, Pick-tree Brag, Padfoot, Barguest, and Powries and Dunkers who inhanit forte. In 
the twelfth centary,-Gervase of Tilbury found in England, Portimi, goblins who leaped on 
horses and set the riders astray, Follets who were harmless, and Incubus which was the Roman 
Fawn. In 1290, a cavern in a castle of Lord Gifford was called Boh, that is, Hobgoblin, 
Hall. The English. catechism of the fifteenth oentury states that some of the angels who 


16 Soott’s Demonolgy ond. Witcheraft, p. qM. Tylor (Primitive Culture, Vol. Lp. 144) gives six classes, in 
Middle- Age Europe — fire, ar, earth, water, undet-oarth, light-flyers, 

fI Bootts Border Minstrelsy, p. 411. 

7! Compare Coleridge on the functions ot tho Ingher nature-spirits : — 

* Bome nurse the infant diamond in the mine, 
Some roll the genial juices through the oak; 
Bome drive tbe mutinous olouds to claah in air, 
And rushing on the storm with whirlwind speed, 
Yoke the red lightnings to their volleymg oar." 

T Roville’s Les Religions des Peuples Non-Cieiésds, Vol. IL p. 214. Those are notable instances’ af the two 
laws: (a) a doll is an idol; (b) a guardian is a squared or housed fiend, 

** Ralston’s Russian Folktales, p. 214 N Victor Tissot’s Unknown Hungary, Vol. L p, 287, 

m Folklore Record, Vol, IV. p. 56. 

o Student's Enoy., “ Vampire," The union of two experiences compels the ‘belief in the Vampire, (1st) The 
common grief for a young man or woman wasting in consumption as if the blood whioh is the Hfe was sucked out of 
them, (3nd) The ooeasionsl unearthing of a long dead corpse from which whea cut fresh blood flows, The senye 
sosmes to be: the guardian white-thorn stake prisons the Vampire, and with the corpse the Vamptre’s power is 
consumed, In Bulgaris, it is believed that any one may become a Vampire over whom a oat or a boy jumps ora 
bird {flies ı that is, when they are above him an evil spirit may pass from the boy or the osb or the bird into the 
person overleapt, and so the spiris may beoome a Vampire. 

u BHalston's Russian Songs, p. 134; Englishwoman in Russia, p. 161. 

35 Hone’s Every Day Book, Yol, IL p. 981. ** Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. IL p, 508, 

9 Leale'a Early Roose of Scotland, Yol, I. p. 106. * Henderson's Foth-Lore, pp. 256, 967.274, 

99 Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, p. 180. * Sharpes Wiichora/t, p. 24. 
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were cast out of heaven were sent into hell, some reigned in the sky, some in the earth, somo in 
tho waters, and some in the woods.) The Rosicrusians (A. D. 160) ?) peopled the air with’ 
Bylphs, the earth with Gnomes, the fire with Salamanders, and the water with Nymphs. Boh 

, or Hobgoblin was afterwards, or at least was better, known as Puck or as'Robiu Good-follow. 

Skakespeare (1600) describes Robin as a shrewd and a knavish sprite, who frights tho maidonx 

of tho villagers and skims milk. He sometimes labonrs with the quern or hand-mill, makes the 

elmrning of tho breathless housewife useless, works the drink so that it bears no barm, and 

m sleads night wanderors, laugbing at the harm. In England, about 1620, tho leading spirits 

were genii. fauna, satyrs, wood nympha, foliote, fairies, robin good-fellows, and trolls. The 

bigyor kiud of spirits were hob-goblins, who ground corn, cut wood and mended iron. In 

Walsh mines, in 1750, fairies were often heard at work. They were friendly and gnided tho 

human miners to rich veins? In 1800, a demon callod Barguest, hanuted Yorkshire lanea and 

fo-boded death.? In 1830, bogles (bug a scare crow) drove all traffic from the Gallows Lano 

at Lincola.™ During the last three hundred years English poets have maintained the beliof in 

countless spirits. According io Milton (1660) :— ^ Millions of- spiritual croutures walk tho 

earth nnseon, both when we wako and when wo sleep.’ And two hundred and fifty years 

later, in spito of the desolation of progress, ihe poet eyo of Coleridge had the samo vision as 

Milton : — “ Oh ye numberless and rapid iravollors, what ear nnstunned, what sonso unmad- 

dered. might bear up against the rushing of your congregated wings P''100 


So many forms of the devil do the seventeenth century witch-trials shew tlatitseems the 
devil might alono people the earth, -Man in many forms, beautiful women, youths, priests, and 
black men: of animals tho cat, toad, rabbit, pig, rat, dog, deer, ass, and snake: of birds the 
ercw, kite, chicken, magpie, goose, and duck: of insects the bee, fly, and flew: of other ahapcs 
a vinged child, a ball, a hay-stack, a tree-trunk, and a coach wheel. These noem a collection 
of zhe leading objects which in former times were believed to bo spirit-homes.! In seventoonth 
certury Scotland, among the nóble army of spirits held in respect and constantly seen were 
devils, ball-beggars, witches, elves, hags, faeries, Satyrs, Pans, Fawns, Sylvans, Kit with tho 
Canstic, Tritons, centeurs, dwarfs, giants, impe, calears (T), conjnrers, nymphs, changlings 
Incubus, Robin Good-fellow, tho man in the oak, the holl waino, the fire-drake, the pickle, Tom 
Thamb, Hob-Goblin, Tom Tumbler, Boneless, and others.5 In Scotland, in 1670, the common 
pecple called familiars white Devils. They were the same as the useful spirite formerly known 
as Jrownie and Robin Good-fellow. They passed as human beings. Sharpe tolls of n lady who 
hac a little old serving man, Ethert, who was really a familiar? Beaumont, about the mmo 
time, had two familiars to wait on him, brown women throe feet high in-black net-work gowns 
auc white caps with lace, In Europe, at this time (1650), were seven good and seven bad 
farriliars or evil genii, The good genii adapted themselves to the character of cach porson's soul. 
They suggested good, but if the soul preferred evil the seven good genii gavo place to their seven 
evi companions! In Scotland, in the county of Kireudbright, in 1780, people firmly believed 
in ghosts, hob-goblius, fairies, olvos, witches, and wizards. Tho ghosta and spirits ofton appeared 
at right. The people used many charms and incantations to preserve themselves, their cattle 
anc houses from the malevolence of witches, wizards and evil spirits, and belioved in tho 
beneficial effecta of these charms. They frequently saw the devil, who mado wicked attacks 
upon them when they were engaged in their religions exercises. Thoy belioved in benevolent 


7 Bkeat'a Piers the Ploughinan, p. 110. "1 Op. cit. p. 110, 
9 Midsummer Nights Dream, Act IL, Soene L p, 09. * Burton ~ Anatomy of Melancholy. p. 121. 


= Barton’s daatomy ef Melancholy, p. 194. 

7* Genilomas's Magazine Library. “ Popular Superstitions,” pp. 182-154. 

*T Hone'a Everyday Book, Vol. TI. p. 557 Demonoloqy and Witcheraft, p. 98. 

9 Gentleman's Magazine Librory. © Mannors and Ouastonr,” p. 32. 

* Paradise Lest, Book iv. line 077. (09 Tragedy of Remorse, Act I. Becno 2. 

* Compare Notes ond Queries, Vol. V. pp. 421-423. Fifth Sories. 

3 Reginald Soott’s Discovery of Wiilchcrafi, p. 122. 3 Sharpo's Witcheraft in Scollund, p. 142. 

1 Op. cit. p. 218. : è Reginald Scott's Discossry of Wiichrraft, p. 496. 
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spirits, whom they termed Brownies, who went about at night and performed for them some part 
of their domestic labour, such as threshing and winnowir ; their corn, spinning, and churning. 
They fixed branches of the mountain ash or the narrow-leaved service tree above the stalls of 
their cattle to preserve them from the evil effects of elves and witches.* In the Highlands of 
Scotland, there was a lake called Lochn-an-Spoiradan, the Loch of Spirits. In the lake two 
spirits frequently made their appearance — the horse and the water-bull. The, mermaid was 
another spirit. Before the rivers were swelled by heavy rains she was often seen, and was 
considered a fore-sight of drowning, Celtic mythology added a fourth spirit. When water 
is agitated by violent currente of wind, and spray is swept from its surface and driven 
before the blast, or whirled in circling eddies high in the air, the people consider the spin- 
drift the child of the angry blast and call it Mariach Shine, the Hider of the Storm.” 
Suffolk people believe in mermaids who live in ponds, and mothers use the name 
mermaid to frighten their children. Waldron heard the following mermaid story from 
an Islo of Man fisherman : — “ During the time that Oliver Cromwell usurped the govern- 
ment of England few ships resorted to this island, which gave the mermen and mermaids 
frequent opportunities of visiting tho shore. On moonlight nights they have been seen 
combing their hair, but as soon as any one came near they jumped into the water. Some 
people, who lived near the shore, spread nets and watched for their approach, only one 
wus taken, who proved to bes female. She was very lovely; above the waist she resembled a 
fine young woman, and below all was fish with fins and a spreading tail. She was carried toa 
house and used tenderly ; but, although they set before her the best of provisions, she could 
‘not be prevailed on to eat or drink, neither could they get a word from her. They kept her 
three daya; but, perceiving that she began to look very ill and fearing that some calamity 
would befall the island if they kept her till she died, they opened the door, when she rained 
herself on her tail and glided with incredible swiftness to the seaside. Her keeper followed 
ler at & distance, and saw her plunge into the water.”® It is customary in Yorkshire for 
people to sit and ‘watch in the church porch on St. Mark's Eve, April 25th, from eleven 
o'clock at night till one in the morning. The third year (for this watch must be kept thrice) 
the watchers are supposed to see the ghosts of all who are to die the next year pass into the 
church, infants and young children not able to walk roll along the pavement.!? In 1800, Sir 
Walter Scott noticed that the belief in spirits who inhabited the air and the water was still 
general in Sootland.! In England, the Gypsies keep alive the belief in spirit swarms. 
Gipsy boys at dawn see little men and carriages sitting à in oak branches, beautifully dressed 
in green, white and other colours.!i 


In connection with the numbers and swarms of spirits it is to be noted that instead of ‘the 
six or seven spirits which in modern Europe are supposed to lodge in the human body, namely, 
life, wind, soul, spirit, conscience, genius, and heredity, according to earlier ideas, spirits -or at 
least the greater spirits include swarms of distinct beings. The experience of conscience, or the 
voice of conacience, has been accepted as one of-the strongest grounds for believing in more than 
one indwelling spirit. The Christian poet, Herrick (1660, Poems, Ed. 1869, Vol. I. p. 159), makes 
conscience a God in man, agreeing with the saying in the Emperor Akbar’s (A.D.1600) religion :— 
* Deep in our soul lives the true agent God without equal who raises a stormy strife to stir us 
to the search of truth.”1% The Arab who has heard the voice describes it as the voice of Hátif 
the crier, a species of jinn.4 The Hindu hasa strong sense of the divisibility of spirit. 





t Brand's Popular Anhiquities, Vol. L p. xvi. T Op. at. Vol. IL p. 377. 


* Chambere's Book of Days, p. 078, © Brand’a Popular Antiquities, Yol. IIL p. 413, 
10 Op. cit. VoL L p. 188. 11 Note M to Lay of the Last Minstrel, . 
11 Groome's In Gipsy Tents, p. 380. B Dabistan, Vol. III. p. 180, 


+ M Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p. 43. 
35 This law is not so clear to the fishers of Nairne m Scotland, who (Guthrie's Ad Seotch Customs, p. 98) object 
to more than one couple being married at the same time, aa there would be a struggle who would be first to loave 
- the churoh, because the first to leare would carry away the blessing. 
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In a Hindu temple some of the spirita, or some of the spirit of the object worshipped, passes 

into every portion of the sweetmeats which are handed to the worshippers. So an epidemio is 

& spirit which can divide itself endleasly and pass into the bodies of the whole population of 

& city or country. Compare, among the Jews, in the Old Testament (Numbers xiv, 25) : — 

“Tho Lord took the spirit that was on Moses and put it upon the seventy elders and they 

prephesied.” And in the New Testament (St. Luke, viii. 27; Si, Mark, v. 9): two thousand 

devils pass ont of & man who is described as having only one devil. The experience of the 

spirit that suddenly sways a gathering of men, of cattle, or of other animals, makes easy the 

belief in the divisibility of spirit. A large gathering may be possessed by tbe guardian spirit, and 

yet the spirit in the guardian be undiminished. Part of a witoh's familiar or house-spirit may 

go &nd worry some one and still nob forsake its black cat or other everyday home. A similar. 
experience explains such phrases!® as “the Spirit or Genius of the Age,” which seems a- 
trace of the belief that!” like every planet each age is under the influence of some special: 
spirit. Another case of spirit divided and yet unlessened is Glamour. “Glamour,” saya 

Napier,!® “ is a witch-powor which makes the people see whatever the witch wishes them to 

sec." The spirit of the witch passes into each of the crowd, and looking through their eyes 

mrkes them see as the wath wishes, the witch’s spirit hee all the time unlessened in the 

wizoh's body. 


Again, among the Hindus, swarms of spirits constantly pass into the great Gods or Guardians. 
The Almighty is the home of spirits; Ganpati, the leader of the hosts, has a host in himself; 
Meh&dev Bis. us 1,000 names. His worshippers welcome Khardoba with the shout ''yelkoi, 
seven crores.’ The experience in the death of a man — the fading of the warmth, the ceasing 
of the pulse, the failure of breath, the disappearance of the i cs from the eyeball, seem to 
imoly the departure of a set of distinot sprits.!® E 


Two other classes — strangers and enemies — have added to tue hostas of evil spirits, 
Tn most countries and at moat times, as in Germany, where fiend means foe, enemies have been con- 
sidered either devils or devil-possessed. The Ohinese call all strangers devils; the Tartar retorts 
by speaking of the Chinaman as a dév or magician.” Mr. Oonwayt finds in the demons, in which 
men have beliéved, a catalogue of the obstacles in the fight of life. He holds that the number of 
survivals or custom traces of a demon pretty faithfully shew the degree to which the special evil 
the devil represents affected the early man. Conway arranges his demons or early untriendly 
forces under twelve heads : — hunger, heat, cold, physical convulsions, destractive animals, human 
enemies, barrenness, obstacles, river or hill, illusion, darkness, disease, death. This grouping 
of 2arly spirita seems artificial. The early man dreads not the head of @ class of spirita: he 
dreads the attacks of individual spirite, generally ancestral. The un-moral demon who rules 
& class of facts corresponds to the un-moral guardians, the gods of the Védas or of Greece 
and Rome. Sothe immoral devil belongs to the same later stage as the moral God or guardian 
of zhe Jew and Christian. With the teaching of universal experience the whole world became 
spizit-Cruled and spirit-explained. Again, as knowledge and power grow spirits retire, In one 
brench after another spirit is replaced by law. Spirit fades from plant and anima}: it stays 
in mnan because man’s consciousness seems to imply at least a two-fold nature — body and 
mind. Even in the thought of man the domain of spirit keeps shrinking. Disease, even 
maineas, is physical, dreams are children of the body, passions are not prompted from without, 
sin is not spirit-possession, desire is not a fiend’s hint, humour is not & demon's chuckle, 
neisher freshness nor skill is genjus-caused. In spite of this steady drawing in of the borders of 


2€ Brown’s Christian Morale, Vol. T. p. 20, — n Hanry Vaughan (1090), Poems, BA. 1888, p. 7. 

33 Napior's Foll- Lon, p. 183. 

1» Hindu doctors (Wise's Hindu Medians, p. 208) consider the pulse a spirit, because ib ia a tesh ot Hia, Fuller 
reference to this subject comes more suitably under “ Funeral Rites,” 

30 Shea’s Barly Kings of Persa, p. 58, note 1. The idea that the "— o 
beliaf that, at the skirts of traffic, far-travelled traders deal with spirita, Compare De Gwignes Huns, Vol. L p. 139. 

n Moncure Conway's Demonology and Devil-Lore, Vol. L p. 85. 
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-spirit-land the belief remains that, unlike other animals, man hasa two-fold nature — body 
and mind, > 
The earliness of the belief, that there is one or many spirits in man, suggests that this 
experience is the base of all belief in spirit. Before you have the idea of a disambodied apirit 
you must have the idea of an embodied spirit. But the early man’s idea of himself is probably 
a spirit haunt. He knows the spirits in life pushing him to pleasure, to sin, to passion, ' 
haunting him with strange ideas. He sees them in life, the image in the eye, the warmth, 
the breath, the pulse in the breast, wrist and heel. He sees proofs of them at death when the 
eye grows glassy, the warmth cools, the pulse flutters and ceases. The conclusion seems to be: 
the idea of an embodied spirit starts earlier and will last longer than the idea of a dis- 
embodied spirit, In the development of spirit ideas the relation between the spirit in & man 
and the spirit in an animal has undergone one important change. The spirit in man is now 
supposed to be distinct from the spirit in animals. Among Hindus an old-faahioned groom 
keeps talking to his horse, apparently never doubting that the horse understands. Bo tho 
Bakhtyari or South Persian highlander talks toa lion.gs he would talk toa human foo: 
'*O cat of Ali, Tam the servant of Ali, pass by my house by the head of Ali.” 


(To be conitnued.) 





MISCELLANEA, 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELUGUR, 
By G. R. SungawmIAH PAXTULU. 
(Continued from p. 282.) 
XL. 

By far the best of monarchs that wicldod sway 
“over tho Nish&da country was King Sibi, who 
was the type of virtue, a well-wisher of his sub- 
jecte. He would even forego. his life to protect 
the refuges. Once upona time the Gandarvas 
began praising his talents and virtuous qualities 
at the Court of their king Dévéndra, who heard 
them, and, coming toa resolve to put them to 
test, assumed the form of a hawk and called upon 
. his friend Agni to take the form of a dove. The 
hawk, then, pursuing the dove, reached the earth. 
The dove came to King Bibi andsaid:—“O King! 
there comes a-hawk to putan end to me, and 
make me its prey. Shield me.” So saying, he 
took refuge. Not long after, the hawk approach- 
ed the king and said:— “It ie unfair of you to 
protect my prey, for that will lead to my certain 
death. Refrain, therefore, from protecting the 
dove." To which the king replied that he would 
give the dove’s weight of flesh from his body, 
instead of the dove itself. The hawk consented 
to the proposal, The king thereupon brought 
scales, put the dove on one pan and his fleah 
on the other, and seeing that even a great quantity 
of his flesh did not equally balance tho dore'g. 


the king himself cat in one of the pans, when 
the scales were rendered equal. Whereupon the 
hawk and the dove thoaght very highly of the 
king, assumed their own forms, stood before the 
king, praised him, conferred certain boons on him 
and went to their respective worlds. ] 

Moral :— Good men will even forego their lives 
in order to protect those who trust in them. 

XLI: 

Narada, the greatost of Rishis, was once upon 
a time, while on a visit to Nandikdévara, request- 
ed by him to narrate any important news he had 
of the lkas ( worlds ) whereupon he informed. 
him of the stories told by the two and thirty 
images on the throne of Vikramarka. 

In VédanAr&yapapura Agráühára there lived 

a Brahman, Vishnusarma by name, who had four 


| sons, Yajfianfrfyans, Védandrdyana, Virun&rá- 


yana, and Ohandrasarms. The first three were 
thoroughly conversant with Vedio literature and 
all the ééstras, and displayed their learning at the ' 
courts of various kings, receiving very valuable 
presenta; while the fourth, as he was not in. | 
structed in any of the sciences, acted as their. 
servant. Matters went on thus for some time, 
till the fourth son became disgusted with 
his lot and resolving to visit foreign parts for 
the purpose of becoming educated, left his 
home at dead of night without telling any- 
one. The next evening he reached the bank of | 





m Layard’s Barly Adeestures, p. 445, 


3 [It may be taken as certain that this is a translation from a local Mahéintye or some such M8. — Ep.] 
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a river near an agrdhdra, performed his daily 
ablutions in it, and came out to perform the 
japa alone. 

A Brahmarákshass, dwelling in an adjacen 
.Pípal-ree, assumed the form of a Brahman, 
descended from the tree and stood before Chan- 
drasarma, and enquired who he was; whereupon 
Chandrasarma, thinking him to be a Brahman 
of the adjacent agrdkára, told him his errand 
and his story. The Brahmarikshasa then 
said :—-“‘ Well then, you are intent upon learn- 
ing." Chandrasarma, right glad of the turn 
evenis-had taken, consented to receive instruo- 
tion from the supposed Brahman, who thereupon 
appeared to him in his true colours and asked him 
not to be afraid of him. But for all that Sarma’ 
shook with fear, and shut his eyes, and so the 


im up to the top of the pépal-tree, taught 
him without a moment’s stop,—without sleep 
or food for six months, — and then informed him 
shat ho was rid of his curse. He himself would 
now go on a Visit to Banfras, bui Sarma was at 

liberty to go home, being completely 
-rained in all the sciences, afd- ere long 
would rise to a very prominent. position, and 
ae further blessed him with four very intelligent 
pons. Obandresarms thereupon enquired of his 
preceptor the circumstances under which he 
became a Drahmarákshasa, and why he had to go 
ena visit to Banfras.. To which the latter re- 
pled :—* I was living sometime ago at BArssvati- 
pura, on the banks of the Krishpá, and learnt the 
various sciences. While there, a Brahman pupil 
visited the place and requested me to instruct him 


in some of the sciences, which I refused to do, 


fooling proud of my learning, and so my 
Sula Dé man berare rers auaib Red and 
siid;—' Renerve your learning to yourself; you 
need not teach me at all; I shall learn from 
some other person, and cursed me to become a 
Erahmar&kshame Quaking with fear, I re- 
quested him to inform me how beat I could 
ba relleved of the curse. And he replied — 
‘After some time, Chandrasarma, a Brühman, 
irtent upon learning, will visit foreign parts. 
You will accidentally meet him on the bank of 
a river. He wil learn the various scicnces 
from you, and if you will then visit Ban&ras and 
bethe in the sacred waters of the Ganges, you 
wll -be reliered of your curse and become a 
B-thman once more.’ I therefore became a 
Brahmarikshasa and took up my abode in yonder 
ptpal-tree, eagerly awaiting your arrival As 
I have instructed you in all the sciences, I shall 


now go ona visit to Banåras to rid myself of 
the curse. Ohandrasarma then took a different 
route, as he had forgotten the way by which 
he came to the pípal-tree, ahd while going 
through the palace street of Uj&yini, saw the 
house of & public woman and mistook it for a 
Bràhman's quarters, and as he was very tired, 
having had neither sleep nor. food for six months 
past, went in, spread his upper garment on the 
verapdah and quietly went to sleep. Not long 
after the house-owner’s daughter came out, 
perceived the sleeping person, and thinking that 
he would be e fit husband for herself went in 
and informed her mother of the fact with 
great gleo. : 

The mother, intent upon appropriating the 
new-comer’s money, came out to see if he were 
^ wealthy man, and perceiving him to be a poor 
Bráhman, became enraged at her daughter. But 
the daughter gave & deaf ear to her mother's 
words, and insisted on possessing the Brahman. 
The mother consented, as she was unable to win her 
daughter over to her arguments. The Brahman 
did not rise the next morning, nor did he move 
a muscle. This made the mother inform the 
king of what had transpired, who immediately 
sent the palace doctors to the spot.. They felt 
the pulee of the sleeping person, and went 
and informed the king that az, for some reason or 
other, he had had neither food nor asleep for sx 
months pest, his body should be smeared all over 
with boiled rice for some time, and if this were 
repeated fora time, he would enjoy the honey- 
heavy dew of slumber and would rise, Aftersix - 
months’ tending, according to the doctors! 
advice, Chandrasarma roge one fine moruing 
just. a» an ordinary person would, who had 
enjoyed « very refreshing sleep. Then he began 
to think :—“ Whose house is this? Who is this 
girl? What brought me hereP But what caro 
I. for all this?" He was preparing to go his 
own way, when the girl taking hold of the 
hem of his garment asked him :— Are you 
going to quit me? Ihave bean eagerly waiting 
for you and tending you for these six months. 
You are my husband: I am your wife.” .On 
hearing this, the Brahman replied:—“Iam a 
Bráhman and you a Sfdra, this sort of talk 
is, therefore, unfair of you. What have I to do 
with you?’ Bo saying, he rose, but the girl 
acoompanied him closely wheresoever he went, 
The matter was reported by the townsfolk to the 
king, who summoned the Brihmay and the B6dra 
girl before him, and as he was not able to effect a 
compromise between them, he invited a certain 
number of the best paxgits and requested them 
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to judge of the affair, who ‘pacified Chandra- 
sarma by saying that a Bråhmaņ is at liberty to 
marry from among all the four castes. 


The king then married Chandrasarma first to 
his purdhit’s daughter, then to his own daughter, 
thirdly to the daughter of the wealthiest meri 
chant of the locality, and lastly to the girl 
in question, As the king had no male issue, 
he transferred one-half of his kingdom with the 
necessary army to Chandrasarma, retained him 
at his own place and lived happily. Chandra- 
sarma had four lodgings prepared for his four 
wives, kept each of them in a seperate house, 
performed his daily ablutions in the house of 
his Brahman wife, and lived happily, not swerving 
from tho injunctions laid down in the Bdstras. 
Bometime after the king died and as he had left 
no sons, Ohandrasarma was installed king of 
the whole realm by the ministers, puréhits, and 
the people. He had by his Bráhman wife a son 
named Varuruchi ; by the second, Vikramarka; 
by the third, Bhatti; and by the fourth, Hari. 
All the four sons were well educated. Ohandra- 
sarma being very much pleased with the noble 
qualitics of Vikramarka, and as he was moreover 
the collateral grandson of the late monarch, 
installed him king and made Bhatti his premier. 
Vikramarks then prayed to the goddess, KAlt, 
who, being greatly pleased with his severe austeri- 
tiea, appeared before him and granted him a boon, 
that he would rule for one thousand years, that 
neither gods, spirita, demons nor giants should 
be able to vanquish him, and that he would 
meet his death by the hand of & child, born to a 
girl thirteen months old. Vikramarka then came 
home and informed Bhatti of what had transpired, 
when the latter said that he would extend the 
period of the life of Vikramarka by an additional 
one thousand years. On his questioning the 
former how he wes able to grant the boon, Bhatti 
replied :—“ The goddops KAlt has blessed you that 
you should rule for one thousand years. Rale 
over the kingdom for six months and travel over 
the world for the other six months, so that by the 
time you have ruled for one thousand years, 
you will practically lve for two thousand 
years.”. Vikramarka was greatly pleased with 
the taction of Bhatti and did as directed. He 
became afterwards one of the world's best 
rulers. 


Once upon a time a saseydsin came to Vikra- 
marka, blessed him and gave him a fruit. The 
same thing was repeated day after day and the 
king used to give it over to his steward. On a 
certain day the fruit was given by the king to a 
ee ee and when the latter bit a 


portion of it, a large number of diamonds fell 
out of the fruit. The king was wonderstruck- 
and called upon the steward to produce the 
fruit entrasted to him. On their being produced 
and broken open, the king found to his utter 
amazement an additional number o? diamonds. 
The king, feeling very pleased with the saunydein, 
enquired of his errand, when the latter in- 
formed him that ho was intent upon performing a 
great tapas, that-he needed therefore tho king’s 
help and that he would tell him the business, 
should he (the king) come to his abode on the 
fifteenth day from that date at dead of night, 
He would then help him, for his tapas would: 
be fulfilled. The king consented and dressed 
himself like & warrior, and, with sword in 
hand, went to the spot, appeared be- 
fore the sannydsin and asked him what ho wanted 
him todo. The samwydsin said :-—‘O king! you 
do not fail to abide by your promise, I am 
very glad you hare oomé here. Whenever I 
intend to perform a tapas, one Béth&le throws 
as many obstacles ss he can in the way, and 
never allows it to reach completion, As you 
are the strongest and bravest of men, if you will 
"bring BéthAla here, tied hand and foot, there ; 
will be no one to throw obstacles in the way of 
my tapas. If you talk to BéthAla while bringing 
him here, he will assuredly run away. You should 
therefore not talk to him at all.” Vikramarka 
then enquired the whereabouts of Béthila, 
went and tied him up and carried him on his 
back. Béthila said to him that he would put 
him @ question which if he knowingly failed to 
answer, would break his head into & thousand 
pieces :— - 

“O king! E E lived a 
king named Yasakêthu, who held sway over 
Bóbh&vatipura according to the dharmas laid 
down in the Sdstras. Olose to the town was 
“a temple of the goddess Kalt, to whom the towne- 
folk were in the habit of performing jdtras year 
After year. Onoe, while the women of ihe town 
were bathing in the temple tank, Dhavala, a 
washerman of another town, while going to 
'Bóbh&vattpura on business, paseed through the 
temple and saw the women bathing. “He fell in 
love with one of them, and hid himself in a cer- 
tain quarter, and not being able to bear the finely- 
pointed darts of Cupid, followed her to a little 
distance from her home, promising, meanwhile, 
to offer the goddess. Kalt his heed a a fow days 
after the accomplishment of his cherished object. 
He was terribly love-siok, and did not go to 
Bóbhávattpura at all, but went home and became 
more and more emaciatedday byday. His parente, 
who legrnt the whole affair, enquired of their son of 
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the whereabouts of the girl, went and negotiated 
with the girl's parents and effected a marviage 
between the two. A few days after this the girl's 
parents sent her ‘to her mother-in-law. Some- 
time afterwards, they sent. their son to inform 
the hoy kperanté and bring his brother-in-law and 
mister to their house. Dhavalss parents were 
very glad, and sent their son and daughter-in-law 
with the new-ocmer. They set out, and while 
resting themselves a little on the way near the 


temple of the goddess K&lt, Dhavala went in. 


and offered his head as a sacrifice to the goddess, 
os he had promised, and died. The new- 
comer, who was eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
his brother-in-law, not seeing him come out, 
went into the temple, and to his utter disappoint- 
ment and sorrow saw his brother-in-law lying 
there dead, and died himself. The girl, amazed 
at both her husband and-her brother not coming 
out for so long a time, went into the temple, and 
was wholly immersed in sorrow and was about to 
slay herself, when the goddess KAl! appeared 
before her and said that she was pleased with her 
chastity, and that it was unfair of her to venture 
oa suicide, and said further that if the two heads 
of the slain be brought and attached to the other 
parta of the bodies, they would once more come 
to life. In her haste she brought the head of her 
"husband and attached it to the body of her bro- 
ther and vios verad, and they both rose up. She 
was now on the horns of & dilemma, and did 
not know what to do.” Béthila then asked 
Vikramarka who should be taken to husband 
by the girl. Vikramarka replied that, as the 
head is the most essential part of the whole 
body, to whatsoever body the head of her husband 
was attached, that man should become her 
husband. Béthála upon this immediately disap- 
peared. . i 


Béthála, however, was once more fetched, and 
he again began to tell a story. '' There remained 
with Sakatesringa, king of Mallik&pura, with- 
out a moment’s severance, his attendant, Kár- 
pataka by name, Once upon a time, the king 
seb out on a hunting excursion with his large 
army to a wood, mounted a ‘horse, went with 
Karpatake. to an uninhabited place a great dis- 
tance off, and being very much fatigued, rested 
"under the leafy spreading branches of a huge bark 
tree, when Kárpataka brought and gave him two 
fruits of the emblio myrobelan (amalaka). The 
king then went home, and sometime after in- 
formed Kfirpataka that he hed conceived a 
passion for the daughter of the king of Birhha- 
ladvipa (Ceylon) and wanted him to arrange 
for a marriage between them. Kárpatakm set 

pit in a' merchant vessel, which unfortunately 
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was wrecked and.all the people perished. Kár- 
pataka alone, while swimming with the greatest 
difloulty, caught hold of a twig which carried 
him to Någalôkå, where hesaw a temple to Durga, 
at which he rested. He there saw a number 
of Niga girls visiting the temple, worahipping the 
goddess, and dancing and singing. He conceived 
& passion for one among the number, and commu- 
nicated is to her maid-servants, who in tun 
informed the lady. The lady seemed to agree 
to the proposal and wanted Kárpataka to bathe 
ina tank near by. No sooner was that done 


-than he found himself, to his utter amaze- 


ment, floating in the tank of MallikApura. He 
then informed the king of what had transpired. 
The king thereupon wanted Kfrpataka to shew 
him the woman. The whole route was re-traversed 
and the woman in the temple to Durga was shewn, 
The girl with whom Ká&rpataka had fallen in Jove, 
fell in love with the king, and told him that she 
would supply hir with everything, if he should 
fulfil her cherished object. The king thereupon 
told her that KArpataka was his son, a fair-look- 
ing, intelligent young man, a person who would 
act up to his promise, cost whatever it might, and 
that she should marry and live comfortably with 
him, to which she cofsented. The king took hold 
of Karpataka’s hand, and saying that the union 
effected between the latter and the Naga gir] was 
equal to one of the amalakas given him, and 
that he should do some service fot the other fruit, 
went and immersed himself in the waters of tho 
tank, and reached his capital safe. Kirpetaka 
then lived happily with the girl" Béthdla 
then asked Vikramarka: — ‘ Which of them did 
the greatest. goodP” To which Vikramarka 
replied that it is but natural for a servant to do 
good to his master, but the master repaid him 
the good, thinking very highly of tho servant's 
services — that must be considered the greatest. 
BéthAla, on hearing this, once more disappeared. 


Bêthåla was again brought, and again began to 
narrates story. “ In dayslong gone by there Hved 
at Vijayanagara a king named Danduvakéwa, 
who married Satyavrata, and was so wholly 
immersed in the luxuries of her charms that 
he was practically dead to the outer world. 
Tirthadarsi, his minister, was then guiding the 
helm of the State. It was rumoured abroad, . 
however, thet the minister had appropriated the 
State to himself, and he, not being able to 
endure the calumny, went away toa foreign place. 
The king then entrusted his government to 
another minister of his, and pursued his old habits, 
After wandering through various countrieg, 
Tirthadaríi reached a port, contracted friend- 
ship with a merchant there, and 1emainod always : 
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with him. One day the merchant informed him 
that he was about to set, sail to an island afar off, 
and asked him to look after his affairs till he 
returned. The minister thereupon said that he 
would acoompany the merchant, as he oould not 
endure the pangs of separation. They both went 
on board the vessel, and saw a very beautiful 
woman onan island. On being questioned by the 
minister who she was, the merchant replied that 
he did not know, but that he saw her every time 
he crossed that way. As soon as their business 
was finished, both of them reached home safely. 
Sometime afterwards. the minister took leave of 
the merchant, went to his own place, was received 
very cordially by the king, who enquired of him 
why he had left him. To which the minister 
replied : — ‘You were wholly immersed in female 
charms, and as I guided the State, numerous 
soandals were, spread abroad that I had 
misused my authority, and so I went away 
to a foreign place. I then made friendship 
with a merchant, and went on board his vessel to 
a far off island and there saw near the temple of 
the goddess KAH a large bark tree, underneath 
whose umbrageous branches was a woman, the 
very type of perfect womanhood,’ On hearing’ 
this the king was very much astonished, and 
wanted to see the girl, and having received 
instructions from the minister, reached the 
island, saw the girl and thought that the minister 
was an unusually self-controlled man, for every 


man who had seen her had conceived a passion for. 
her. Thus he praised the minister, and went and 
prostrated himself before the goddess Kall, and 
then approached the girl, who turned her back on 


‘him. , The king then took hold of the hem of her 


garment and asked her not to treat himi: with con. 
tempt. The girl, understanding that he was the 
greatest of kings, did aceording to his wishes. 
Sometime after, the girl went to bathe in the 
waters of a tank for the observance of a rrata, 
when she was unfortunately devoured by a 
rdkshasa. The king, on seeing this, immediately 
drew his sword and alew the rdkshasa and drew 
the girl out of his body. The girl then informed 
the king why she was devoured by the rdkshasa, 
and lived happily with the king as usual The 
king then took her to his capital and remained 
there more than ever addicted to female 
allurements. The minister then poisoned him. 
self and died.” Vikramarka was then questioned 
by Béibála: — “ Why did the minister die? For 
the king’s return? For the king’s marrying the 
girl whom he (the minister) had fallen in love 
with?" To which Vikramarks replied that the ' 
minister poisoned himeelf because he foolishly 
communicated to the king the excellence of the 
girl in question, being fully aware of the king’s 
previous conduct. Béthála once more disappeared. ` 

Thus did Béthála absoond twenty-four times, 
and thus was he fetched again and again by 
Vikramarka. i 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. f 


DAYS OF REST. 

To-par (28th November 1883) in passing | 
through the Ját and Ahtr villages in Rohtak, I 

noticed that no work was being done at the wells 
or in the fields, and that the peasante, usually so 
hard at work, were idling in the village homestead. 
On enquiring the reason, I was told that to-day 


was the amå was, the last dayof the moon, and that : 


op this day of the month the bullocks are always 
given a rest. The men themselves do any work 
that is to be done without using the cattle, but ne 


one yokes his bullocks in the plough or at the well, | 


or, if he can help it, in the cart. I noticed that 
some of the peasants were busy making thorn- 
fences, or doing other light work, but no bulloeks 
were at work anywhere, and as there is little to be 
done at this scason without their help, the tustom 
practically gave the men a rest also, and tho un- 
usual idleness gave the villages a sort of Sunday 
look. The bullocks are given this rest once a 
month, on the last day of the moon, and also on 


‘thé Makar kå Sankrant, which comes about 


Jantary, when the sun enters- into the sign 
of Oapricorn (Makar), and on the Diwali and 
Gérdhan (tho day after the Diwáll) in the middle 
of KArtik (October). Excepton these fifteen days ` 
it is lawful for a man to yoke his cattle on all other ` 
days of the year, but these particular days are ` 
strictly a Sabbath for the cattle, and no omo 
thinks of yoking them on these days. If any ono 
did it would be a sin (páp), and his fellows would 
at once stop him. There isnostch Sabbath for 
man, and it is not thought wrong (pdy) for a man 
to work on any day of the year, though, of course, 
there are many holidays (tóokdr) on whioh very . 
little work of any kind is done. On the Makar kå 
Benkránt the cows are not milked, and the calves ' 
are allowed to suck the whole of the milk, and on 
the amdwas of every month the milk is not allowed 
to curdle, but is consumed while stil] sweet. 


J. WiLsox in P. N, end Q., 1683, 
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OURRENOY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY E. 0. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 292.) 
10. á 
Exchange. 


Iu between the metals used for ourrenoy has always varied greatly in the Far 
East from time to time and from place to place, being governed by local supply and the 
"facilities for transport: while a third highly disturbing element occurs in the statemonts of 
travellers and writers, vis., the quality of the metals mentioned by them, This last consideration 
renders the subject a specially diffloult one to discuss with any degree of certainty. Yule, how- 
ever, in his invaluable works, never misses an opportunity of going ing this point, and to his 
researches we are indebted for much of the available information upon it, 

From his Marco Polo, Vol. IL. p. 59, we learn that in Yanan, the great traveller found, in 
the XIIIth Osntury, that, aa one travelled Westwards, gold was to silver at first as 8 to 1, then 
aa 6 to 1, thon as 5 to 1 on approaching the Burmese borders. Here the silver mines of the 
Bhán States, and the gold washing of Yünàn, coupled with the difficulties of transport, must 
have come into play. It has done so elsewhere ; for in, the then isolated, Japan gold was to 
silver as 8 to 1, when the country was first openod up. In Orissa, Babu M. M. Chakravari 
(J, A. B. B., for 1892, Part I, p. 43) shows that, at the latter part of the XIIth Century A. D., 
gold was to silver as 5 to 1, & fact which seems to have prevented the use of silver for coinage. 
Jrissa was thon, aa it is to a certain extent now, a gold producing land, whereas communica- 
sions with North India, where silver has always been plentiful, were diffloult and precarious. 
Then there is the well-known oase of the gold treasure-find made in the Dakhan by ‘Alan’ddin 
Khiljf and Malik KAfür in the early part of tho XIYth Century, which reduced the ratio of 
gold to silver in North Indis from 10 to 1 to 8 to 1, and then to 7 to L° 

As one instance, of many others that I might quote, of tho extreme difflonlty of ascertain- 
ing prepisely whef writers mean by their statements of values, the following may be cited. 
Browne, in his, to local officers, invaluable work on the Thayetmyo District, gives a series of tables 
3hewing local revenues reduced to rupees. I haye taken the tronble to work out the valne 
of the tickal of silver aa shewn in several of these tables, and the following is the startling 
zesult, especially considering the dates given :— f ' 

1783 : value Re. 1 as. 7 ; pp. 94, 101, 107. 
1825: yalue Re. 1 as. 7; p. 111, 
1840;: value He, 0 as, 8; p. 88. 

Most other writers, where they do not mix up the rupee with the tickal,* valne the tickal of 
shis period between Re. 1 as. 8, and Re. 1as, 4. Rymes, 4va, p. 817, puts the confusion of ratioa 
very neatly for us:—“ 300 tapkal in money, about £40 or £45.” If £40, then the “ tackal” = 
Re. 1 as. 8: if £45, then it — He. 1 as. 5, It wasofno consequence | In the above value of the 
tickal at as. 8, in 1825, I rather gather, but am not sure, that Browne means to infer that the 
rilver was bed, 

Of the general rate of exchange between silver and gold all over civilised Asia, Yulo has 
riuch to tell us, and arrives at the conclusion that in the Middle Ages down to the X VIIth Century 
it stood in Ohina and in Central Asia at 10 to 1, while in Korope ab that time it stood at 12 
fo 1,0 The relatively bigher European rate seems, however, afterwards to have become reversed, 
gnd the rete in the Far East to have relatively risen; e. g., Yule shews that while the European 

9 Chakrerarii, op. cit. p. 45; Thomas, Chromioles, p. 235 ; and several other works. In 1558, under Akbar it, was 
tol; Prinsep, Useful Tables, pp. 5, 72, Hee also cafe, Vol. XT. p. 318, 
It ina very old mistake: “Siam weights; 1 Tekull, is 19 or 13 Fanams Madras, or] Rupees” Storena, Guide 


b the H. L Trade, 1715 p. 8. Finlayson, Siam, 1826, puts the tloal gt noarly Re. 1j, p. 187. 
}® Cathay, Vol, I. p, ool. ; Vol. IL p. 442, 
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ratos varied between 15 and 16 to 1 in the early half of this Century the Chinese rates stood as 
high as 17 and 18 to 1, and I myself found in the M-ndalay “bagara in 1889 that, when in - 
British India rupees were exchangeable at 17 to the Bovereign, the exohange there was at 20 to 
the sovereign. 

Turning to such references as I haye been able toak e as to definite relations between 
gold and gilver at definite dates in Burma and its neighbourhood, the following statements 
are elicited. 

©, 1786. — 35 up to 38 to 1 at Rangoon : Flouest in T’oung Pao, Vol. IL p.41 :—“ L'o or 
Be pese aussi et vant 25 à 28 Tioals d' argent selon la rareté,” 

. 0. 1824, — 13 and 3j to 1 at Rangoon: Trani, Two Years in Ava, p. 90: — * Eight. 
rupees — £1; sixteen rupees = £2;” again, p. 201, “150 Ticals = nearly £20.” 

©. 1829, — 17 to 1 at Ava: Orawfurd, Ava, p. 488: — “ Gold is generally held to be about 
17 times more valuable than silver.” 

o. 1835. — 18 to 1: Maloom, Travels, Vol. II. p. 270: — “ By Burman estimate, gold is 
eighteen times the value of silver. It often rises to 20 or more, when the people are Pompea 
to obtain it at any price, to pay their tax toward the gilding of some pagoda.” 

. 6, 1852, — 17 to 1: Phayre, Int, Num, Or. Vol. III. Pt. L p. 88 : — '* Gold is generally 
held to be 17 times more valuable than silver,"11 

o. 1855. — 19 and 30 tolat Ava: Yule, Ava, p. 259 : — “ The best gold oommonly fetohos 
nearly 20 times ite weight in silver." Again: p. 844:—'' The gold as imported (from Ohina) 
is remarkably pure. Its price, in 1855, was 19 times in weight of yewimi sil vor," 

c. 1884. — 20 to 1 at Mandalay : vide tho Burmese will quoted ante, p. 208. 

In the Chinese Shan States we find that in 1888 tho ratio was 18 to 1: Bower's Oom- 
meroisi Report on Sladsn's Mission, p. 192, which is quoted by Y ule, Marco Polo; Vol. IL, p. 59. 


For Siam we have the following evidenoe : 
c. 1887, — 13 to 1: Anderson, Siam, p. 3826: — “On s of above 65,0008 Sterl. 


ris upwards of p. 500,000." 

o. 1688. — 12 to 1: La Loubère, Siam, E. T., p. 72: — “Gold is a Merchandixo amongst 
them, and is twelve times the value of Silver, the purity being supposed equal in both metals,” 

c. 1884, — 16 to 18 to 1: Book, Temples and Blephants, p. 141: — “Gold coins are rarely ` 
seen ; the value of the few that exist is caloulated at 16 times their weight in silver.” Again, 
p. 898 : — Gold of the first two grades realises in value from 16 to 18 times its weight in 
silver.” 

Lastly for Oochin-Ohina we have the evidence of .Crawfurd, Siam, in 1893, when the 
ratio was 17 to Ls l 

It has always been important in Burma, owing to the common uso of a lead currency, to 
note the ratio of silver to lead, On this point I have the following evidence to offer .— 


c. 1788. — 1,000 to 1: Browne, Thayeimyo, p. 102 : — ** (1783) One tiokal of silver was’ 
considered to be equal to ten viss of lead." 


o. 1819, — 1,000 to 1: Sangermano, p. 167 : — ‘Sometimes a toale of silver e . . o 
is equal to . . . . a thousand (éicals of lead) and even more," 


o. 1838, — 500 to 1: Orawturd, Ava, p. 483 : — “ Load e » e » in reference to silver : 
may be commonly estimated in the proportion of 500 to 1." 


11 This reads like a quotation from Cras furd. E 

11 This might be read to increase the ratio by 10 x, €. e., to make it abont 31 to L 

Ife By indirect evidence at p. 160 ff. of Risgeway's Origin of Currency we geot 12, 16, 163 to 1 as tho modern ratio 
of gold to silver in Cambodia, andthe curious modern rate of 4 to 1 in parts of the Eastern Shan States, This is 
co Armed by Aymonier, Voyage dod le Laos, Yol L pp. 135 and 801 f., where tho exchange is given as 13 to 16to L 
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o. 1850. — 2,000 tol: Yule, £va, p. 846 : — “ Previously to the last war, it (lead) was 
nct allowed to be exported, and the price then was five tikals per hundred viss, a price little 
more than sufficient to pay the carriage: from the mines." 


c. 1852. — 500 to 1: Pbayre, Int. Num. Or, Vol. III, Pt. L p. 88: — ‘lead . . .. 
in reference to silver may be commonly estimated in the proportion of 600 to 1,1 


_ ©, 1885. — 1,050 to 1: Yule, Ava, p. 259: — “The price when we were at Amarapoora, 
was 100 viss of lead for six and a half tikals of the beat silver.” Again, at p. 346 :— “The 
proe now (1855) is s eight tikals.” It is to be noted that this last statement yields a ratio of 
1350 to L 


The above quotations point to impossible variations in exchange value, and are explicable 
only upon the supposition that the various writers referred to silver of greatly changeablo qua- 
lity, and this is the faot, They are all careful to state ‘‘ the beat silver,” '' ywotné silver,” and so 
or, while Sangermano expressly states that the quality of the silver entered into the calculation, 
fo: the full quotation from -him should run as follows, p. 167: — “The inferior money of 
Anarapura and Rangoonis lead. Its value is not by any means fixed, but varies acoording to 
ite abundance or scarcity. Sometines a ticale of silver with a portion of alloy is equal to 200 
tí«alt of lead, sometimes to 1,000 or or even more.” Yule, however, with his usual perspicacity 
gets to the bottom of the question, and shews us that the old trouble of royal monopolies had 
something to say to valuations, and in this case the action of these monopolies accounts for the 
violent fluctuations above quoted. Thus, he says (Ava, p. 846): — “The price now (1855) 
is eight tikals, for lead to be used in the capital and neighbourhood (1,250 to 1), buf, if 
required for exportation, it can only be purchased from the King who has monopolised the ~ 
trade and at tho rate of 20 tikals Ywweini silver (500 to 1). : 


That very observant writer Malcom, however, as usual settles the point. Vol. II. p. 70, 
he writes: — “Small paymenta are made i in lead. Each vendor in the baxear has a basket full 
of this lead. Itageneral reference to silver is about 500 to 1. It varies exceedingly, however, 
in its proportion. Sometimes 15 viss of lead is given for a tical (500 to 1), and sometimes only 
ge ven or eight at Ava (700 and 800 to1), In distant parta of the country, where the silver i$" 
most alloyed, three or four visa are given for & tical (800 and 400 to 1).” 


Tin, in various forms, has been used for currenoy in Southern Burma for centuries, and 
as to its ratio to silver there are two interesting statements. 

o. 1580. — 480 to 1: “In trading they (of Malacca) use tin as their currency. Throe 
c&;ies of this metal are about equal to one mace of silver." — Groenveldt's Rassarches into 
Clinese Geographical Literature, in Indo-Ohina, 2nd Series, Vol, I. p. 246. 


o. 1820. — 100 to 1: “ The metal was at that period selling in the besasr at 109 icula 
of silver for 100 viss of tin." — Tremenheere's Second Report on the Tin of Mergut, in Indo- 
Olina, Ist Series, Vol. I. p. 265. 

Of ancient, or supposed ancient, ratios between gold and -silver and silver and lead, 
there is an indication in Sangermano’s book (p. 221), where he gives some extracts from the 
“ Damasat,” 4. 0., the Burmese version of the Dkarmasdstra : — “ A rupee of gold ig equal to 
twanty-five of silver; and a rupee of silver to fifty of lead.” 


1L 
e Additional Notes on Bartar. 


The subject of barter is naturally one that could fill many volumes, and notes on it 
regarding Burma and the Far East could be added to what has been already ‘written in this 
Ohapter to an indefinite extent, The temptation to add as one reads further and further 




















13 Here again Phayre seems to hare followed Orawfurd verbatim, 
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among records and travellers’ tales ia one that has to be resisted, but the following notes are 
of such interest and value in the present connection that there is some exouse for inserting 
them here. 





Alexander Hamilton, writing about 1710 of Borneo, Trarels,% Vol. IL p. 149, says: — . 


* Bambas is the next Country of Commeroe to the Northward of Suocadaana, It produoes but 


very little Pepper, but some Gold, Pearls, and Boes-wax, which makes it well frequented by 


the Chinese, who carry Surat Piece-goods from Malacca and Jahore, and barter to very good 
Purpose for the aforesaid Commodities. Beos-wax is the current Cash in that Country. Ii 
is melted but not refined, and cast in moulds of an oblong Square, the Breadth about two- 
Thirds of the Length, and the Thickness Half of the Breadth, and a Rattan Witby to lift them 
by, cast in the Wax. A Piece weighs a Quarter of a Pooul whioh comes to in English Weight, 
84 Pound, and a Pecul ia valued in Payments at 10 Massoioe, or 40 Shillings Sterl. They have 
also for smaller Payments Pieces of Eight toa Peoul and Sixteentha, and for smaller Money 
they have Couries.” 


On the 5th of April 1896 the people of Mûs in Car Nicobar had ocoasion to buy a large 
canoe from the people of Chowra Island, which was valued at 85,000 cocoanuta, but after 
valning it in oocoanuts they paid for it in other articles, 


This shews the use of oocoanuts as money of account, payment in kind being accepted 
in lien, The following things were paid in exchange for the oanoe : — 


Red cloth a -. 5 pieces. Knives ... eee S 6 No, 
Big spoons m cee P$ paire. Basketa ... ets ak: Meee ulus: 
Two-anne bits |... e.. 20 No. Pigs T . 10 , 
'Bilver wire ios « 8 strands, Fowls ... — ss Dy 
Bilver rings... ee 10 No. Chisels .,, — ... .. 10 ,, 
White long-cloth .. 5 pieces. Big chisels  ... ow 6 ,, 
Spoons and forks - 10 pairs, Big dds (knives) « 6 4 
Beads .... aes ...8 quantity. Bmalldés .. “4. 6 4, 
Fishing hoo ee - 12 No. Rupees... ae ies LZ 3, 
Fishing lines... See 9. 55 Axes ... sis x 
Carpenters’ axes Saar 0.3 Big iron spikes ses O 9 
Small iron spikes sev O^ as Miscellanea ... ... ad lib, 


In addition to the evidence givefi aute, p. 2641.; as to the fixing by gavages and semi-sevages 


without a cash ourrenoy of g definite money value on articles of barter, there is a valuable note 


at p, 4 of Maung Tet Pyo's Oustomary Law of the Chins, 1884, on the point; — 
“t Hitherto there has been no soale of valuation of articles given as fine or compensa- 


tion by the Chins. Consequently muoh confusion used to be caused when matters of this | 
description were brought into Oourt. The Chin pasdns, or learned men, have been consulted : 


` on this point &nd the following scale of valuation has been.laid down: — 
Articles. ^ — Valua 


(a) For presents: — 
5 calabash holding kaung (liquor) we a 
lful-grówn hog see ` xe 56 kee? hee) as 
1 oowrie-embroidered bag... — .. — .. tae tae 
lehwéóyd ... ase ‘ine ia’ oe s - 
lsmalldá ... vue oe ove ste ise eo 
1 forked dé... eee "T m m owe - 
1 bullook  ... eee eee T T wee T 
1 Chin spear - vee eee m - one 


ite Qf. Bterena, Guide, p. 108, na to barter with Madagascar in 1775 and previously. 


e 
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‘Articles. a Value. 

(8) For compensation arid fines : — — Ba. a. 
1 gong & oubit in diameter ies sas ssi x ..90 0 
1 pair cymbals sm — 5 0 e 05 5 0. b 0 
l silk sash ... e ie EAT Ses sié see .. 2 8 
1 maje silk jacket ... tte ae vas SE oo we 5 0 
1 male head-dress ... rey eee S sae s.. ss 0 8 
l mantle... - sas - vo TL see e 570 
1 slave - $us T. ae T wea Ses ^. 90 0 
1 female jacket... or sai we ee -— . 5 0 
1 female head-dress ote eee wes wee ove e. d 0 
0 8 


1 female petticoat ... eee see eae ooo oeo one 


CHAP. IL 
BULLION WEIGHTS. 


" Preliminary Remarks. 
Before proceeding further with these enquiries, it is necessary to go into the vast and vexed 
qvestion of Indo-Oriental bullion weights, so far as it affecta Burmese Currency. 


I have found my notes to be much more extensive than I had at first apprehended, but as 
thay contain matter that is, I think, new to most Western students and illustrate several sub- 
jecta of interest to searchers into things Eastern and Far-Eastern generaliy, perhaps the lengan 
of my remarks is not to be regretted. 


I commence at the very beginning of the subjeot with a short enquiry into the practical usea 
to which the seeds of the Abrus preoatorius and the Adenanthera pavonina have been put n5 
tha lower standard of weight. I then pass on to a cousideration of the Burmese Troy weight 
system, discussing the points at which it can be connected with the Indian and Far-Eastern 
systems, The consideration of these pointa leads to an enquiry into the fer larger and more dif- 
ficult subject of the Siamese and Shan system of weights and its fundamental identity with 
that of the Burmese. I next give such consideration as is possible, from the information at my 
command, regarding the Ohinese ponderary system, both ancient and modern, and its bear- 
ings on, and in my view ita identity with, thatof the whole Far-Eastern Continental Countries. 
This diseussion carries one necessarily on to the weight system of the Malayan Islands and 
ita descendant, tho existing Far-Hastern General Commercial System, — an enquiry that 
hes led me to the opinion that it is virtually that of India and the Far East generally, I then 
diceuss the weights of Southern India, and their connection with those of Northern 
India, — a most complicated question, — shewing the points as to which they differ and coin- 
cide with each other and with the weights further Kast. 


Passing from the general subject, I next discuss what I have gathored as tothe Pali and 
old Burmese weights and the official Burmese standards. And, bécause of the manner in 
which they illustrate the details of tho general subject, I haye paid much attention to the 
poaderary notions of the peoples speaking the Minor Tongues current in Burma and the 
neghbourhood. This has obliged me to make notes and remarks on these languages that may . 
be of interest to others than students of Oriental numismatics. The languages thys illustrated, 
frequently from notes made directly by myself, are the Karon, the Talaing and the Maniptri,4 
and those of the Keohin-Wags and the Ohin-Lshai Groups of Languages. As illustrating 
tha lgmguage of the Kachins of Burma proper, I hare made enquiries, — sometimes at 
first hand, — into those of the Singphés and of the Lhota, Ao, AngAmi, Mirl-Abor and other 
Nagas. As regards the Chin dialects, the notes extend also to those of the Kiki Lüshais, 





HM Anesgentially Nags language. 
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the Kachcha Nagas, the Hill-Tipperás the Kacharis (Bodo) and the Garos; frequently 
in extension, from my own vivd voce notes, of the information I have found in books, 


Lastly with a view to assisting future students in the study of the older writers and the 
pranks they have played with terma and names, I have introduced a section on terminology. 


- L 
Seeds of the Abrus and the Adenanthera. 


There are to be found used in Burma and in Burmese documents two sets of denominations 
for weighta and measures: — the PAli and what may bo termed the Vernacular. It is with 
this last that we are in these pages principally conoerned.1* 2 


Asso much depends on the seeds of the Abrus Preoatorius and of the Adonanthera 
Pavonina in Oriental "weight systems, I will make first an enquiry into the point, merely 
pausing to regret that these long and not very intelligible Latin names are probably too well 
established now to be superseded by the more practicable English ones of Orab's-eye!* and 

Indian Liquorice seed for the former, and of Redwood seed and Bed Sandalwood seed! for 
the latter. . ` 


Both are known in Burma as ywó,!* and they are constantly mixed up in consequence, 
though more precisely to bo differentiated by the terms ywOgwd and chinywé for the abrus 
seed and y wàj1 or great ywé for the adenanthera seed. Popularly, however, two abrus seeds 
equal one adenanthera seed. Both will also, I think, be found on examination to be mixed 
up, in native Indian writings, under the names of Tati, rabiikd, guxja, krishaala, and so on, a 

; fact whioh, if correct, goes far to explain the confusion of rati and “double rati” in disous- 
sions on this subject. 


To enquire first what these plants are and where they grow I turn to the chief original 
authority on such matters Watts Dictionary of tho Hoonomic Products of India, s.v.v. Abrus 
aud Adenanthera. Of the abrus creeper there are three closely allied varieties now known 
as precatoriws, pulohellus, fructioulosus. It is the precatorius which is so celebrated. Its 
roots, seeds and leaves are very widely used as medicinal specifics for a great variety of 
common disorders and physical troubles: its seeds as a food when boiled and a4 a poiscnous 
injection when raw by criminals; and also as personal and household ornaments, and for 

. i “rosaries, whence its name, : 
The seeds have several varieties of colour: the ordinary varieties being red with black eye, 


black with white eye, and white. They are at times also-blaok, yellow and rosy. It is the red 
and black variety that is used usually as the type ofa welght.!* - 








14 In patting forward my ideas on this rabject, I cannot help feeling strongly the limits of the Library Iam 
able to consult in the eireumstanoes in which I haye to write. Tt may be thas Iam merely flogging a dead horse, 
but i$ is necessary for the present purpose to be as clear aa possible on the matter now under discussion, and my 
remarks may in that senso bo of real use in any oase, They are made at groat length, beosuse, if, as I apprehend, I'am 
here breaking new ground, it is botter to let the argument work itself ont for others, as it has for myself, than to 
prosent it for the first time as succinctly as one would an argument whioh is finally settled, 

1* The plant is growing freely in my own garden as I write, and is visitod by the Huropean and Eurasian children 
of the place, who know the bright scarlet and black seede well as King Charlea’s Toars, just as thoir little brothers 
and sisters in Burma know the hard, bright seeds of the wild Cots lacryws, so much used by the Karensus dreas 
ornaments, ag Job’s Tears, Bee Watt, Did. of Hoonomic Products, s.v. : Thoobald's Ed. of Mason's Products, Vol, IL, 
P. 1071 Ridgeway’s Origin of Coinage, p. 186 n. 

7 Itis not the Hed Sandalwood, Red Sanderswood, Red Sappanwood, of Commerce, which is Ptorocarpus 
sanialinns, allied to the padawb, or Andaman Redwood, of Burma and the Andamans, 

18 One specimen of the Adenanthere pavonina seod was given to me gs the seod of the maktyd, but this must 
have been a mistake as the mahdyd or pén-waléyd is tho Oolocasia odora, & medicinal plant: Theobald’s Hd. of 
Mason's Burma, Vol. II. p. 131. The seed, in quémiion, besides being a weight, was said to cure snake-bite, 

10 Equal in the PafíjAb to about 8 grs. of biAsmattt rice, Op. cit., loc, cit, i 
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The Adenanthera pavonina, unlike the beautiful oreeper ebrus, is a large deciduous tree ; 
but, like the abrus, it is extremely well known for its many uses. It yields & gum,a dye and an 
oJ. Its leaves, seeds and wood yield remedies for many common disorders. Its wood: is algo 
roll known in the building and furniture trades. The bright scarlet soos again are used as 
personal ornaments and as & domestic cement, And finally out of ita wood is made the pasto 
for the universal ¿ilak marks of India. 7 


It is the soeds, when black with age, that aro the typical weights, stated to be equal to 
4 gra. or 2 of the Abrus, 


The Abrus precatorius is found in the Himálayus up to 8,000 ft. and all over India, Ceylon 
aad Siam. The Adexanthera paconina is found in South India, Bengal and Burma, Both aru, 
in their various forms, universal in the Asiatio tropics, but the Adenanthera appears to be more 
strictly confined to the actual tropics than the Abrus, which may account for translators of 
Sanskrit works referring the sense of such words as rablikd to the seeds of the Abrus precato- 
ress alone, to their own consequent confusion, when they come to find the weight thereof to be 
technically double of the reality. 


- Asa weight, the weight of the Abrus precatorius good, the rail of the races of Hindustan, is 

taken at 1:75 grs., based on the calculation of Edward Thomas in the Numismatio Ohroniole, 
F. S., Vol. LV. p.181, Aooording to Prinsep, Useful Tables, p.97 n, it is 1875 grs., or 
'122 gramme, and to Edward Thomas’ note to Prinsep's Tables, in his Edition thereof, p. 22, 
1°93 gre. Oolebrooke, Essays, Vol. IL, p. 529, mays it is 15/16 grs = 1°3125 grs., based on 
weighments of the seed by Sir William Jones. > 


All these variations are merely such as may be expected in the ciroumstanoes, when basing 

a 30ala on a natural production, and Thomas has portinently remarked, Initial Coinage of Bengal, 

+. IL p. 6, that orratio as a test the growth of the seed of the gutje-cresper under the varied ' 

indidents of soil and climate may be, it has neverthelees had “the remarkable faculty of securing 
a aniform average throughout the entire continent of India.” i 


Going further adeld into regions beyond the Indian borders, it will be seen from what 
follows in this Ohapter, that equivalents of the rati are still the basis of weight denominations, 
ard that Thomas’ remark in the main applies for practical purposes, assuming, as he algo should 
have done apparently, that the term ratt itaalf denotes a conventional weight. Mason, an 
original observer, in hia Natural Productions of Burma, Ed. 1850, p. 196, states that " the jewel- 
le~s use the seed of a species of Abrus (precatorixs), red with a black eye or black with a white 
eya, for small weights. It isa popular belief that they uniformly weigh exactly one grain Troy, 
bat I have weighed many and found them to vary from one to two grains. The Burmese use 
them within a fraction for two-grain weights,” Then under Adenanthera (pavonina) he says 
‘“‘cnother seed which the books represent as usually four grains, is in common use by tho 
Bcrmese, as equivalent to two of the preceding, which is about two grains. The seeds, 
hcwever, have to bo selected for the purpose: many of them not weighing more than two or 
three grains each,” Just so: we should probably assume that this was always done as to both 
olxases of seeds at all times, ancient and modern, 


The view that we cannot accept the ratt, whether as the name of the Abrus. soed alone, or 
jointly as the seed of the Abrus or Adenanthera, as anything but & conventional weight is 
oocfirmed by a remark in Thoobald’s huge edition of Mason's work, 1882-3, VoL II. p. 540, 
under Adawamihera. He tells us of variant names, eis, Emiada Arborea, Grift., and Adssen. 
thea Gersenti, Boheff., and then says: — “Var. a genuina: seeds half inch in diam, Var. B 
merosperma: aeeds half the size, Var. a in Tropical forests all over Barma and the adjacent 
islunds up to 3,000 ft, Great Nicobar.” It would be imipossible in suoh conditions to do 


anzthing but use selected seeds as standard weighta, and I take it that the case with the Aérus 








It is 128 grammes sooording to Ridgeway, Origin ef Oeimaye, p. 104, 
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sed js much the same. Bat selection involves a convention, whether applied to a natural 
product or to its manufactured equivalent, 


In support of the above conclusions there is the evidence of Marsden from Sumetra® 2 

“ Various seeds are used aa gold welghts, but more especially these two: the one called rakat 

or saga-timbañùgan (Glycins abrus, L., or Abrus maculatus of the Batavian Transactions), 

being tho well known scarlet pea with a black spot. The other called saga-puku and kondori- 

batang (Adenanthsra pavonia,™ L.), a scarlet, or rather coral, bean, much larger than the former 

_and without the black spot, It is the candarin weight of the Ohinese, of which 100 maka 
a til, and equal, according to the tables published by Stevens, to 5'7984 grs. Tuy, but the’ 
average weight of those in my possession | is 10°50 Troy grains P - I 


I quote now the remarks of Rumphius, Herbariwm Amboimensit, Vol. V. P. 58 8. 
folio ed; 1741, in the original Latin and in the Dutch whore neoossary, for the sake of the 
valuable light they throw on the history and meaning of the terms, a8 we can now understand 
them, used in connection with the ratt. : t 


Under “ Abrus frutes, H Zaga,” 3 he romarks as follows: — “ Nomen.. Latine Abrus trutéx, 
'& simpliciter Abrus sivo Abrus Alpini ~~ . . Malaioe Zaga ejusque osaicula Bidji® Zaga. 
Aliis Condori seu Condorin parvum, veri enim Condori sunt semina Corallarie parvifolis. 
Delgioe Ooraal-kruyd.  Ternatioo Ide Ide Malacoo, h. e. oouli Sturnorum? a forma 
ossiculorum. Amboinice Aylaru Pidjar, h. e. grenula obturationi inserventie ad distind- 
tionem Aylaru Pohon, quod eet supra memorata Corallaris, In Hitwa Aylalum, Banda 
Caju Lale. Sina Tsjontsjo seu Tajontajii, seu uti Germani scribunt ac cogunt Zongti, h,! ch 
"pupilla oouli, licet Sinensium a paulo sint minora,” 


In the Dutch text, which is given in perallef columns, the essential words aro: — “ By 
anders Condor] of Condorin, het Kleene, want de regte Condorin syn zaden van de Corallaria 
parvifolia, In't Daitsch Coraal-kruyd. Ternataans Ide Ide, Malacoo, dat is Spreenwen ogen, 
van de gedaante des Korls. Amboinsoh Aylaru Pidjar, dat is Soldeer Korls." 9 


In describing the many usos to whioh the plant is put, Rumphius says (p. 59) ui is 
rather important for us: — '' Defeotu verorum Condoriorum, que semina sunt Corallaris perri- 
folie, atque in paucis orosount regionibus, bao Zagwe ossicula in usum vocari possunt, que 
hino quoque Gondoria parva vocantur, non autem adeo squale habent pondus quam Condoria 
genuina, quorum decem unioum Mass constituunt, ac decem Maas unum Tayl? sen decém 
cirtiter Drachmas Hollandicas’ continent, contra yiginti quatuor, sique majors sunt, viginti & 
unum Zagwe ossioula unum Maas ponderant, quod pondus ciroiter eat nummi aurei Ho]landioi 
ducaat dioti.” 39 





xu History of Sumatra, 1811, p. 171, in Ridgoway, op. cik p. 187. 

9$ Sci. pavonina, 

31 This is & mistaken referanoo, because Stevens, Guide, pp. 108 f, espoctally refers, to Canton weight of 
money, in which candareens are merely gollections af 10 cash. The whole of Stovens’ alaborate tables are based 
on an assumption that 100 ‘‘ tales Canton weight’? oqual 190 ox.'10 dwis. Troy. His oploulapions are purely 
matbars of account, and are not moant, nor could they be used, for actual weights. 

* In hia Iudas Universalis, Vol. VL, Rumphius gives the synonym Glycine abrus, L, 

= I. e., the Malay word sayt, which properly uncompounded means ripe ; Fe tale ue mel fo the 
xil of the Abrus ipreceioviun: 

9» Bidii ia for Malay biji, i. e; common Indian Bf, s sood, i 

1 Boarling's eyos, The Persian form ia hashmi- Boards, Cock's eye) Biochmann, din Aller, p. 18 n. 2 

Solder, seeds. : ‘ 

% This form of calenlation is Chinsse 1 10 candsreens are 1 mese; 10 mace are 1 tsel. Cj, A. Hamilti, 
Bast Indies, 1789, Vol. IL Appx. p.J6—‘'10 Gondereens toa Macis and 10 Maciàe to a Tayel.” 

D Tatar on tho seme page, Humpbius falls ns thet abont 1675 those seeds ware in great request as female dress 
ornaments in Hurope, and also as nocklaces and bracelets, alone or mixed with pearls; just as children in India 
a Ld a QC aca M a a ele €f. Mochmann, Am uid 
p. 18 ». ; 
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That Rumphius meant in the above extracts the plant now known chiefly as Abrus precato- 
rius is beyond doubt from the desoription and from the Plate (XXXIL.) attached to p. 60, on 
which some former owner of my copy has written in faded ink, '*4brus precatorius:” alo 
Lecanse in the Index (in Vol. VL) Rumphius gives ns a synonym for the “ Corallaria parvifolia, 
which he has described as‘ affording the genuine *OCondorlum or Oondoryn,” the name 
Adenanthera pavonina, T, . i - 


At Vol. III. p. 174, after telling us that the Corallaria parvifolia is the Malay Zaga-pohon 
and the Dutch Kleinbladige Coraal-Boom, and that young women (or? daughters of the people, 
tuliarculæ) bore the seeds and wear them in amulets, and that boys wear them round their 
necks in place of coral, Rumphius goes on to say? : — “Chinensis Condorius seu Tsohonsid ji 
ia Australibus partibus Chamchin, Hayting, & insule Aymyu crescens ossicula gerit rotundiora. 
curiora, solidiora & graviora Amboinensi, que proprieargenti ponderi inserviunt, eo quod mqualer 1 
Eabeant gravitatem. Oolliguntur ibi quoque ex altis arboribus, que siliquas gerunt breviores 
4mboinensi, non ultra digitum longas, sed semper incurvas instar acinacis. Decem talia Condorii 
cssioula libre momentum* constituunt decemque momenta unum Tayl seu sectinnenInm forte 
que apud nos decem sunt drachmm, nostrorum vero Ambóinensium o: culorum quindecin: 
vnum Maas sen momentam constituunt, & céntum & quinquaginta unum Tayl seu decom drach- 
ras, ita ut in aliis regionibus sint graviora & majora forte. In Molabaia nlisque Indostane 
ragionibus quoque crescunt, atque Portugallice ibi vocantur Gondjo seu Gonzo Chapete, h. c. 
.plana grana, ad distinotionem Zage ossionlorum, que Gonho Osbeça Preta vocant. In Java 
tem heo quam Zags ossicula ad pecunie librationem adhibentur atque utraque vocantur Zaga 
830 Zoga.” : 





This edition of Rumphius is that of Burmannus, who states that Rumphius by way ol 
"opendir added: — Malabarice vocantur Mantajadi, Portogallico Mangelin, Belgice Week- 
bomen? . . . . Javani hujus ossioula itidem Zaga vocant, n quibus etiam adhibentur 
nd auri & argenti librationem." A» to tle names for the tree Rowphius Buys: — “Latine, 
Corallaria parvifolia, h. c. Corallodendrum™ ab ossionlorum coloro. Malaice Zaga-pohon.; . 
Amboinice Aylaru & Ayliu, utraque noming a similitudine parvo Zagm & Alaro, qui 
srrmentosos est fruter. Vori Malayenses heo ossicula vocaut Condori seu Condorin, d: 
Chinenses Tschongsidji, "98 

Part of the Dutch text is here remarkable :— Van zulke Condorins 10 maken eon Mays, 
ex 10 Maas oen Tayl, '6 welk by ons 10 Drachme zyddoch van onze Amboinsche korls gahn 
5 in een Maas, en 151 op oen Tayl, zo datze in andere landen wat grooter of swanrdon moeten 


xrn." 


Now if there are three points more prominent than any others to be observed in the m 
rete descriptions by Rumphius of these two planta, Alius and Adenanthera, they are that ilie 
names for the sceds are popularly mixed up, that the seeds themselves are uucertainly used by 
th» populace as weight standards, and that the only way ‘of getting practical standards, 
from either is by assuming the selection of the seeds used, and therefore their i 
ocnventionalisation.i ' ' 





m As I write, two pretty samples of this tree are risible from the windows, 

™ They are still held to be good for scorpion stings in Upper Burma. - 

9 In the Dutch text Condorius, a misprint for Condorins, , 

7" Maas in the Dutoh tert. 5 9 Duteh text has iFeekboonen, 

95 Dutch text, Coraal-boom, 9 Dntoh, AyLira, 

= On Plate 100, attached to p. 174, the hand above noted has written in faded ink, “ Adenanthera paronina.” 

® Chinese calculation again. 

** There is a correct descripHon of tho Adenanthera seed and of ita use for woighlng gold and silver in tho Duwy 
of taa First Dutch Voyage, 1595-7, at p. 921 of Colleciton of Dutch Voyages, 1708: but at p. 199 it is mixed up with tl, 
Abrus sod, Ibisin both places called Comluri and “Saga in Java," Its use is noted in the Molay Archipelago ata! 
China, 
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Colebrooke .romarks (Essays, Vol. II. p. 529) that “ faotitious ratis in common use 
should be double of the gufija-aesd : however they weigh less than two grains and a quarter,” 
or, as he says on the sanie page, 3 8/16 — 2:1875 grs. Again, p. 533, he quotes the tables in 
Gladvwin's Ayoen' Akbaree, Vol. III. p. 94, where “six jeweller’s rattis are equal to eight double 
rattis as used by the goldsmiths.” It seems to me to be a fair inference to make, that here, too, 
there is a reference to a double sense of the word rati, according as it originally referred toa 
agtural weight basod on the dbrus or the Adenanthora seed. 

Prinsep and Thomas, Useful Tables, Vol. II. p. 110, were able to discard ail reference to 
ancient Indian weights. merely referring the reader to Colebrooke; but as the Indian standards 
probably spread Eastward at a period reaching centuries back, I cannot afford to do so in the 
present pages. s i ; 

Colebrooke remarks on his tables of bullion weights, that not only did the commentators on 
Sanskrit works differ as to the application of the several termg, but that they were also used to 
describe. other weights. He points out that the másha was made to consist of 2, 4, 5, 10, 19, 
und 16 rakithds, and the jeweller's mésha of 6 and 8 double ratis. One is therefore forced to 
. inake a selection of some kind for the present purpose, and with reference to what follows I 
~elect here the tables given by Colebrooke as being “on the ERAT of Manu, Yájfiavalkya: 
und Nürada." 














* 


Weights of Gold. 
5 raktikhs (kyishpalas) are 1 måsha (mAshaka, mashika) 


16 máshas - „n 1 kamba (sksha, tdlake, suvarga) 
4 karshas » l pela (nishka) 
10 palas » 1 dharaps 
' Weights of Silver. 
2 raktikAs are 1 mishaks 
` 16 máshakaa » 1 dharana (puríga) 
10 dharagas » 1 pela (fatamána) 


Weights of Copper. 
80 raktikás — ' are 1 pana (kürshipapa) 


In the gold and silver weights, the tables both work out to the fact that $20 raktikás 
are 1 pala, of capital importance in tracing the connection of the weight tables of the 
Far East with those of India, 


Bhfskarichdrya’s Lildvatt ERUSREOOESE s T., ed. d Banerji, p. 9) gives a table of precisely 
-unilar import for general use : . ; 


5 guñjas are 1 másha i 
16 måshas „ 1 karsha CEN 
4 karshas ,, 1 pala 


, That is 320 raktikas — 1 pala for ordinary purposes. 
2. 


Burmese Weights. 


Having thus considered what the rad (rakttkd, krishnala, and what not) actually is, 
or rather, to speak more cautiously and safely, what it is likely to be in reality; having also 





*1 Béo Aslatle Researches, Vol. Y. p.-88 f., where the spelling of the Indian words is fer more picturesque, if not 
70 accurate, as the abore, 
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seen that whatever was meant by that Indian term is also meant by the corresponding Burmese 
term gw; and having selected a standard of Indian weights, to compare with Burmese 
and Further Indian weights, I will pass at once to the consideration of the Burmese weights 


themselves, 
ae 


As is the oso all the world over, where no arbitrary legal standards exist, current bul. 
lion weights in Burma have always differed with time and Place; a fact that must ever 
ba borne in mind, when talking of a Burmese weight being equivalent to such and such a 
kaown English or European weight, It also accounts for the variations to be found in the 
statements of authorities on the subject. 


The writers that I am able to consult here as to Burmese weights are those whose state- 
ments I compare below, and whose spellings or representations of the vernacular terms they 
havo used I have collected at the end of this Chapter. For one of the difficulties of the subject 
tc the enquirer is the wildnoss of the guegses of travellers and authors at the sounds and forms 
ol the words they have been obliged to reduce to writing in Roman characters. In the follow- 
irg comparative statements I have adopted the system of verbal representation followed by 
myself throughout these pages, without reference to the forms employed by the writers quoted. 


An examination of the authorities will shew the enquirer that the source of most of the 
n.odern writings on this point is to be found in the elaborate statements of Latter in his 
Burmess Grammar of 1845, and I will here give them for that reason, but in mine, and not in 
his, tranecription, on the grounds just explained. 


At pp. 169 ff. of hia great work. Lattor's list of Burmese weights runs thus: — 
Measures of Weight. 
()) 36 paramanumyl are 1 anumyt 


(2) 36 nnumyü » l myt 

(8) 36 ‘mů (P myt) » 1 amun 

(4) 36 ‘mun, » 1 kaiitohés 

(5) 7 kaiitché » 1 bànókk'aung: 
' (0) 7 bandkk‘aung? » 1 mofüint»á, 

(7) 8 mofitings4, » 1 'nànzá, 

(8) 4 'nàns4, p l gànzf, D 

(9) 4 sanzé, » 1 chinywés 

(10) 2 chinywés » 1 ywojis 

(11) 4 ywejft » 1 pes 

(12) 2 pe » l mt 

(18) 3 mà: » 1 mat 

(14 mèt | » l kyàt 

(15) 5 kyàt » l b&l) 


(16) 20 b&(), or 100 kyat „ 1 pakba 


{n the above sixteen dénomination, the enquirer does not reach to practical matters until 
he gets to the ninth on the liat, the ohinywó, which is as will have been seen already, the 
familiar Indian rati or seed of the Abrus precatorius. 


Those which precede it are only useful to note for the purpose of clinching the derivation 
of the Burmese denominations of woight from an Indian source. For they are merely the 


——_--_--—— ee 


1t Cf, Colebrooke, Ertaya, Vol. II, p. 530 ff. 
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usual infinitesimal subdivisions, generally without meaning? or use, so dear to the Indian mind. 
Thorefore, for the present purpose we need only consider from the oAingwé onwards, 


We thus get, from Latter be it assumed; a set of weights : — 


2 ohinywé (rati: seed of Abrus precatorius) or small yw are 1 ywêjt (seed of 
Adenanthera pavonina) or great ywó.. . 


4 ywêjt are 1 pd 

$p , 1m 

2 mü „ I mà 

4 mà; ,, 1 kyàtor tickal 
-100 kyàt ,, 1 pékbi&^* or visst’ 


We are now in a position to follow up thé question in a manner that oen produce some 
practical results, Thus, Latter tells us, following Ool. James Low, c, 1888, that the tickal is 
252:75 grs. Troy exactly ,#* and goes on to tell us how the indigenous weight denominations 
had come to be applied to the Anglo-Indian money introduced by the British Government 
alter the War of 1821-5, “The Burmese in the English dominions also use the term ywés to 

~ express pice; and pé$ to expressanna;. . . . ii to express two annas; mdi to expreas n 
sour-anne pieco.” : 


He further makes a statement of great consequence to the present enquiry, as explanatory 
of many apparent discrepancies in statements relating to Burmese currency: — “ The mûs and 
pes in the above table severally equal 1/8th and 1/18th of a Tiokal. But another denomination 
of these weighta, called the smaller or lessor mù? and pds severally are the 1/10th and 1/20th 
ofa Tickal," Practically both are in equally common use, and so much is this the case, that 
ng&mf, i. e., 5 sat (not 4 má) is the general expression for “ half a rupee” or eight annas. In 
ordinary parlauce also no signs of differentiation exist between the greater (i. e, on the 
Quaternary scale) and the lesser (i. e, on the decimal soale) må and pè, either in speech, 
calculations or documents, For clearness I here give a comparative table of these con- 
current systems of reckoning, which must be always borne in mind for the proper 
comprehension of these pages :— 


Cqmperative Tables of the conourrent ordinary Weight Denominations. 


g Quaternary Scale of Mt. | Decimal Scale of Mt, 


8 ywé are 1 pd 

9 pb , 1m 

$ má ,, 1 mà 

4 mat , 1 kyat 
100 kyàt,, 1 pékba 

















43 Though not always: see Boames, Memoirs of the N.-W. P., Vol. II. p. 816, 

# This is merely the current pronunciation of a word written properly vissa, and concurrently bite! or pism, 

iš The intermediate b?(1), 5 tlokzis or 1/20th ofa viss, given by Latter, is not, I think, in practical use, It ie 
most important, however, to get aba relative value for ıt with the Indian palo or phala. Bee later on in the text, 

4€ Mason, Nat. Prod. of Burma, Hd. 1850, p. 196, says on the samo authority, 259-75 gra. Troy. 

47 Of the practice in this respect nowadays, soe later on: the modern terms are pyd, piece, for pice, "D 
for 
‘ ob E E TE pn the decimal soale 120 y: = 1 bydi, Boo Mason, Nat. Prod, 
of Burma, Ed, 1850, p. 198. 


$9 Le, ywd}t. In this scale it is common also to state 12 yw, scil, small ys, e 1 pè, 
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The following Table will shew precisely how the ideas of the two systems are mixed up 
in every day parlance and dealings of the people in British-Indian money :— 


Table of ordinary Bazar JNrpresaions for Parts of the Kyat or Rupee, 





Burmeae Terminology. _ Boalo of wd to 
Benso of the which tho Burmose 
rete. um | rmm | "C | Barmese Terms, denominations 














1 anny ...| Tabé wee ee ee L we af lp. e^ quaternary 
$9 annas ..| Tama AUS I Tamát oc ove 1 må . ow n 
8-24 .| (1) Déngbd ... Buhipéo ee e| 8p s ane TT 
. | (2) Tamatpddin Tamaipe$tan? -| 1 màblæs apd .. » 
dim N Ww *"Na'máü .. .| "Naohmáüà ... 9 mf ses sè m 
(8) Tamat .. e| Tamat . 1 mat wee on - properly quat., but 
. in pratioce mixed 
s quat. and deo. 
Ak » T Temàtl&yw.. ec TamatlArwéttt we 1 mat 4 ywó see oe 
Bono | Ngaba ce ET e e n 
6. 5 „| (1) Póngmá... Buhim  .. 3 må ‘ " 
(3) Chau’pa aes L| K'yokpàt oss -| 6 p - - ” 
7 , (D Déngmatabs f Sufsmistapas e| 3 mil pd " 
(2) K'oni'p$ | Exran'nachp&t ol 7 pe... . » 
(8) Ngümapàdin ..| Nésmospastaids | 5 mů lesg a pè decimal 
8 p Ngámü on | Nátmt: wee -| 5 má to - R 
9 , | (1) Kóbà Keéepas T -j| 9 pè . | quaternary 
(2) Ngámütabà ..| N&imfztaphi.. — ..| 5 mil pd... | mixed quat and 
10 » | Ohaukmáü ... e| K*ybkmtg .. — ..]| 6 mů oes mixed quat, and 
i f x deo. : lit, 1 ma 
quat. more than 
] 6 mú deo, 
Il 5, ..| (1) Chaukmatabd | K*ybkmüttepa  ..| 6 mf 1 pd... +-| Bee above. 
(2) B'etabà ... .| Ohafitapag ` | 11 pd e oes quaternary 
(8) Pingmiipidin „- à .| Bee next. 
1$ ,  ..(1) Déngmas À e a ; -| Bee tamàt, 


(2) Tajâ'màttin — .. 
18 , ..| (1) Déngmatiabs |... 


(8) Btebtngbas 2 
14 , ..| Tajf'màdin M j 
15 , «u| (1) B'eng&bà B 3 
(2) Tajd'phdin 





Some of the readers of these pages will be aware that it is impracticable to render 
. Burmese words by transliteration, as that nation hag adapted an Indian form of Alphabet 
io expreas its alien language, and has forced that Alphabet:to ita purpose by the ingenious, but 
by no means unique, device of writing in gyllablea and making the final consonant govern the 
sound of the vowel in the syllable: e. g., in India they write b -+ ng = kang (gq), but in Burma 
k+ ng — inn, final ng being pronounced in always. So4-+ k(#¥) is in India kak, in Burma ket. 





9 The only work I hare seen giving anything like this table is Gordon's Oompanion to Handbook of Colloqwial 
Burmese, 1880, p, 104, which confuses six and ten annas and calls both chaxbnfi, and wrongly gives pómoimá 
for seven annas, 

© In common use in Maulmain, to express the British-Indian half anna pisos, or two pice. Léywé, or 4 yer) =) 
} pè, quaternary soale, is the ordinary expression for half an anna; thus, laméti4yw — 2} annas, 


v 
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So bó -I- b (Fra) is in India bk, in Burma kaik, and so on through the Alphabet. 
ligatures are given arbitrary sounds, e. g.; hr is sh; thus krios is aleof (gold), so also My is often’ 


sh, Againrisusualy y; thos sw is yos; prang by the rules just explained is pronounced: 


pyin, Bo again ch (a) is s and f (a) is s. 
Another point worth bearing in mind is that a kind of external sandhi exists in’: 


Then egain,' 


spoken, though not in written, Burmese, by whioh an initial murd in tho syllables of a' 
compound expression or word is softened by a preceding finat sonant or open vowel, and ' 
rico wered: o. gu, ‘lut +. td ig luti; run + tò is yóngdà; ta + pais tabi; k'yòk + ‘pd is chaw p, ' 
The Burmeso heavy accent t and light accent (staccato), though of great consequence to the ; 
reader of the'vernaoular, can safely be disregarded in renderings into foreign characters. In;' 
the system of writing Burmese words adopted in this work his rendered by ‘, and the surd and: 
sonant sounds of the Burmese s @), as in the English thing and this by b and $$, T also write), 
the unusual Oriental, but common Burmese, sounds of aw in awful as ò, and of ai as in pair aa ò. i 


Under the conditions above explained, the Burmese script ia pratically phonetic : ' 


i, @» final ng is always in; final ck (x) is always it; 6+ bis eib; i+ ohia Sh. But to be; 


intelligible the script requires to be transoribed when expressed in Roman characters, |: 
and cannot be usefully transliterated.4 Still for the history of the words it is often desirable ` 
to know what they are as writteri, and for this reason a column has been added to the above : 
Table shewing the spelling as well as the spoken forms of the Burmese terms, and similarly the .' 


correct spelling of the terms, used in the text is often given in footnotes or toxt,™ 


The adaptation of Burmese terms to the British-Indian copper coinage is 
instructive as that to the silver. When speaking at length, the term used for the copper ooin | 
known to the English as a pice (paisd in the Indian vernacular) is pai’ssi-taby4,” i, 6., “ paisd, | 
one piece.” , Shortly, in the bazars the pice is knawn pyd, piece, and is treat d sa the eighth : 
part of & má (two annas), not as the fourth part of a pai? (one anna), Thus:— 


1 pice is  tabyá or | piece $* oW . » 


2 „ aro na'pyà » 9 pieces 

8, » béngbya » 9, 

4 5, » lébyh » ay 

5 n » ngibya ” 5 ” 
6 5, „ chawpyá , 6 ,, 

eca si k‘oni’py& wo 4 34 

8. , , tama n lm 


Now the recognised British-Indian copper denominations go down to the pie, or 1/8 pice, l 


or 12 to the anna. But the Burman has been no more ata loss to adapt his own phraseology 
here, when in a real difflonlty, than he has proved himself to have been in numberless other 
instances. Witness his mf-yet‘d (fire-chariot) for a railway train, and his use of bind} (ahip) as 


a —— ————a 


quite as x 


m Ti ia the migori of the Japanase, Boe Chamberlain, Japaner Grammer, p. 8 £: Parker, in Transactions, A. 9. ^ 


Japan, Vol. XXL p. 145. E : 

= There ere in Burmese, as in all tongues, sporadic eooentristtlesof pronunciation : e. g., Rwttdng is Yotaung ; 
rat’d (Skr. and Pal, cart) is yeti: sükrf is þat: mrin is môn : and soon, An in initial syllables is often a, as 
lank'waá is tagwin, oto, Mrammá or Mranmé (a Burman) is Bam. 

“a For an " awful example” of the resulta of transliteration, soe Capt. Towers on the Alphabetical System of the 
Language of Ava and Eachain (Arakan), Asiatic Researches, VoL V. pp. 143 f.: cf. also Leyden's “ Languages of 
Indo-Ohinese Nations, As. Res, Vol, X., 1908, Few could reaognise pyinwug in Laiter's pignytslagt, Gram. p. 90; 
a strong instanoe of setting up a farm of transliteration and adhering +o ib podantically. d 

95 There is a very good note for tho period, 1827, on the Burmese Alphabet in Orawfurd's Ava, Appr., p. 77: 


: though he sometimes makes muddles of his words, as Bortwang, p. 4t, for Bédicin, where ho half transoribes and ES 


bal translitarates the word, 

m Bpelt pkoh' dA(fa)prát, . 

V! It must be noted, however, that bazar huoksters in India often oaloulate up to 8 pice, precisely as do the 
Burmans, 
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a profix denoting ‘‘ seaborne,” So he has taken his indigenous term for one-fourth and used it 
far one-third in this instanoe from motives of obvious convenience. And thus he has called the 
pie màt-pyá, or quarter-pieoo, which it is not in reality. Having done bhis, he uses the term 
mi-pyd to differentiate the pie aud the pice (pyd) : thus: — Tabyd is one-pice, but mà£pyd tabya 
isonepie. Pies are enumerated, as in India, up to twelve to the anna, t. e., up to 11 pie. 





As might be expected, there are, however, variant ways of expressing British-Indian 
papper money, Thus, Gordon, Compenion to Hand-book of Colloguial Burmese, 1886, p. 104, 
gi7es us, ‘one pie, tabaingt," and a table :— 


8 baing? 1 pei'sáü 

4 pai’sd 1 pè 

16 pà 1 kya x 

Again, Slack, Menual of Burmese, 1888, gives, p. 10 :— 

l pio tabaik- 

l anna tabb. 

8 pio bébngbaik ` 
12 pie = s‘ena’paik . 
16 annas .s'echau'pà 


I may here note an interesting and in every way valuable fact for our present purpose from 
the copper coinage of King Mindén."* He adapted his coinage to that of British-India, and 
mado his copper pieces, or pice, one-fourth of a pé, troating the pè as an anna, which as a coin 
it was not in reality, hoing the 20th and not the 16th part of his dingé or TU pee. As he used 
the decimal system of m in his coinage, (6 yw4jf or) 12 ymé went to the ps, and thus he 
macoged to make his ywé correspond to the Indian pie. This is proved by the inscription on : 
Mindén’s “peacock” copper ooins:— “l pè bdag diagé 0 4 bón tabé, coin curront as one- ` 
fourth part of 1 p3:" and condrmed by the “lion” copper coins of his successor King Thibd, 


whc insoribed them thus: — “liad bêng diagd 8 pén tabón, coin current as heen aR of 
1 wal ;” equal to one-fourth part of 1 à. " 


The chief suthoritios, after Latter on this subject are Judson's Grammar, 1852, and 
Ed. 1888 ; Spearman’s British Burma Gazetteer, 1870; Browne’s Thayetmyo District, 
1872; and Oooke’s British Burma Manual, 1879: the last three being official publications.© 


Judson (p. xxxiv. of tho 1852 Ed. and pp. 60-6] of the 1888 Ed.) produces for us tho 
following table :— 
.8 shiny wl ate 1 ywtjt 
8 ywéjt n 1 pa 
4 


7 » 1 pt 
4 pat, 1 mas 
5 p? » Lo 
4 mit » 1 kyàt "m 


100 kyàt » 1 pékbá 
10 (or more tens) pékbà are counted as so many (a)k‘wet 








= To be described at length later on. 


K Tho edition of 1863 omits all reference to weights, measures and money. It is to be regretted that missionary 
books so often do this. Reflection will shew, that however far removed from their avowed work in life, money mat- 
tera must occupy the attention of all honest men, in so far; at any rate, as tho necessary daily buying ‘and selling ix 
concerned, and are therefore worthy of a place in all books on language. - 

œ Yule, Avo, only incidentally mentions bullion weights and measures at p. 250, and says 160 yicés = 1 tickal: 
10 sete == 1 tickal ; calling yw the seed of the Abrus precatorins, He thus mixes up the scales, probably through 2 
misunderstanding, 


' 
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Judson also gives us :— 
2 pjt are 1 mijt@ 
8 müjt , 1 kyat 
2p „lim 
10 má  , 1kyà 
Spearman, Vol. I. p. 406, gives us a table on the same lines as Judaon, but‘ndda that the 
viss is 3°652 Tbs, av.; and goes on to say that the '' names given to fractions of a rupee are 
derived from the measures of weight” : — 


p is 1 anna mů is 2 annas 
mat » # annas ngdmi® +, 8 4g 
bóngmàt* „ 13. ,. kyàimüdin* , 14  , 
kyàt » 1 rupee 


Colonel Spearman then goes on, under measures of capacity, to make a statement of some 
value in the present connection :—“ An endeavour has been made to introduce a standard 
“basket” (tim) containing 2,218:19 oub. in, but it has not been very successful for want of 
legislative authority, and the disturbance to trade that would be caused by any enforced altera- 
tion in the customary uses has prevented any application to the Legislature. The differences in 
the various local uses seriously interfere with statistical enquiries, except to those conversant 
with these differences. The Akyab basket contains about 28 lbe, of rice in the husk, the Maul- 
main basket 43 Ibe, the Bassein aboni 51 lba., and the Rangoon basket from 48 lbs, to about 
50 lbs,** A glance at App. xo. to Vol. IL, Madras Menual of Administration, pp. 508-520, on 
“local varieties of weighta and measures,” would farther illustrato the hopeleasness of attaining 
uniformity in the East in such matters. 

. Browno, who may bo looked upon as an independent investigator, in his Historical, 
Account of the Thayetmyo District, 1872, gives us the same genera! information, but in a foot- 
noto to p, 60 says, and wrongly, that the gwdjt is the “ red and black seed of the Abrus preca- 
torius,™ affording & fine example of the mixing up the rati and the double rati. 

Ocoke, Vol. I. p. 738, says “the basis of the Burmese weight is the tickal (bydi), which 
equals 252 grs. Troy, and exactly one cubic inch of distilled water at the temperature of 60°, 
One hundred tickals make a vise: ono viss equals 3:60 lbs. av. or 140 British-Indign tolas 
exactly.” In a footnote, giving the fractions of tho kyàt, he follows Browne in the mistake of 
making the yoéjt equal the seed of the dérus preoatorius, 


The aboye writers are those who may be looked on as the authorities par excellence on the 
enbject, but there is a popular book, which to the public generally is the authority on most things 
Burmese, vis., " Tho Burman, his Life and Notions,” by Shway Yoo (J. G. Boott) 1882, and as 
ut Vol. II. p. 298 ff, this book goes into weights and measures, I will briefly notice Mr. Scott's 
remarks here. In this work Mr. Soott does what is natural enough in & popular book, though 
annoying to investigators, 4, e, he follows, or rather takes his ideas bodily from, all the authori- . 
ties in thia as in many other similar matters, and tells us nothing in addition to what they can 
tell us, exoept that i 

4 pékbé are 1 tula ] 
4,000 tula ,, 1 topón or tast p7 

*1. Jf, spolt kril, means great. Gordon, Companion, P. 105, gives the oonourrent tables clearly and correctly, bu 

without recognising their nature, 


a At p, 84 n., he syn, however, that 100 viss are exactly 860 Ibe. Other writers are no more careful, for Tremen- 


heero, in his Reports on the tin of Mergui about 1848, says (Iudo- China, Vol. I. p. 264), that the vias is 3°63 Ibe, and 
on p. 299, 8735 lbs. , 


€ La., 5 ms, * T, 6., 8 mdis. € I, e, n rupoo less a sw? (two amnas). 


9 Bee also Browne, Thayolmyo, p. 60: Yule, Ava, p. 2541 Soott, Tha Burman, Vol. IL p. 208, who seems to have 
followed tho Gasstteer, 


But my recollection is that in Rangoon dealers in monoy made 142? tlds goto tho ries of silrer. By i/ids seil. 
here rupees. Crawford, Ata, makos the ries equal to 3°65 Tbs., writing in 1828; p. 445. Gordon, Companion to 
Handbook cf Colloqwial Bvrmese, p. 104, and Slack, Hantal cf Burmese, p. 10, both give 142 idi4s to the viss. 


n . 
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and that the ngám£ or half kyàt is also called k'w19 and a piece of money tabyát. What he 
prec.sely means by “1 tul," or “1 toolah ” as he writes i, and “1 tapÓn" and “ 1 tas” I have 
not discovered, unless he means by tuld the Pali and Sanskrit tuld, the weight denomination 
equa. to 100 palas or phalas. As Mr. Soott’s iuld is equal to 80 of Latter’s bô (l)s (balas), it may 
be tke same thing. But his tapón and tasi are & puzzle: — combined or singly they might 
mea simply “ a hoard,” 9 
-t will have been seen that in all the tables for Indian gold and silver weights, selected 

for cemparison, the scales worked out to 820 jeweller's raktikAs? i. e, twice that number 
of seeds of the Abrus precatorius, or 640 seeds, to the pala. In Burma of course it is the 
quaternary scalo that we must use for tho purpose of comparison, and we find that it run 
thus, according to the chief authority, Latter :— X. 

8 ywó are 1 pd . 

2 ps, 1 mà 

2mi , 1 mat 

4mat , 1 kyàt 

6 kyat ,, 1 bó(l) 


Therefore there are 640 ywé, or seeds of tha Abrus precatorius to the bó(1), which 
consequently represents the pala in practice, and I propose now to shew that bó(1) 
equals pala by etymology. Therefore also the Burmese scale can be stated in terms 
of tha ordinary Indian scale on the assumption of a common origin. : 

Bo(l) may be stated to be merely a modern pronunciation of the Sanskrit pale, Pali pAala, 
on th» following grounds. The Burmese, in adopting Sanskrit and Pali words into their langu- 
age fcr every day use, clip them snfficiently to make them fit in with their ideas of phonetios, 
and diring this process the long Sanskrit and Pali fortus nearly always lore all or some part of 
their final syllables. Thus, the first step towards adopting pala into Burmese would be the 
docking of the final a and leaving a monosyllable pal. The final | is silent in Burmese pronun- 








ciation, though in such & case it would be retained in the script. The matter, therefore, to . 


concern us is the change of & into ô. 

Th Vols. XXI., XXIL, and XXIII. of the Indian Antiquary,” there took place a controversy 
on Sanskrit words in Burmese, in which the present writer took a small part, In the course of 
that o»ntroversy the following facta were disclosed :— Í 









Pali. 
| Graha sc - Gala 
" Mrigefiras ... <| Migasira 
Baügraha ... ..| Bahgaha 
Visvakarma | Vissakamma 
Mégha «2s ..| Mêgha 
Mêru ass «| Mêr 


® Froporly “a half more," like the Indian sáré: e. g., ‘na’chd'h'wat, $ bydi and a half, On applying to Mr. 
Soott, he courteously informed me that ho could not, in 1807, remember where he got the information he recorded 
in 1881. 2 ] , 
= æ I-, howerer, Mr. Booté's informant ahould have told him ''4 kyài = 1 tulå and 4,000 kyàt = 1 tapén, then 
the {414 becomes the datiy and the tapén the ploul (Siamese), and the expressions become intelligible, because in 
that cass the ful4 would equal the chang, and both words mean “a balanoe;' also the weights thus arrived 
at woulc {ake their proper place in the general soale for the Far East, Bee next section on '' Siamese Weights.” 

1. Browne, Phaysimyo, p. 60, already quoted, is very distinct on this point : for he says “two moo-gyoes one 
mats four pei-gyoos make one moo-gyee,and four rwe-gyees make one moo-gyee,” using thus the " double" 
sonalo throughout. . 

1h Vol. XXI, pp. 94 ff., 198 ff. ; Vol, XXIL. pp. M ff., 162 ff. ; Vol, XXIIT. pp. 135 f., 193, 

e 2 
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If then we find grüla and gaha becoming grók: kiras and sire becoming sb: harman and: 
kamma becoming króm: mégha becoming mégh: méru becoming mór: grika and ghara 
becoming grô : — and the final consonants h, r, m, gh, dropped altogether in pronunciation :— 
it is fair to say that pala is bôl, pronounced bo," especially as I may quote the Burmese 
Sthô], pronounced bfthd, for gidihels, Ceylon. Dink’ 6, for Singhala, is also common: in 
Burmese. T 
As to the initial b for p, that presenta no diffloulty, the following instances from Bievén- 
son's Dictionary"! being sufficient to settle the point :— 3 







Form. Bound. Form. ; Bound. : 
patk‘an ..| bàtkàn  ..  ..| pran soe]. bya ! 
pandakampelá ..| bandukanbala”® | patdkpagach «| batsukbayii h 
pattamrél ... ..| baddamyas7® ..| paruniperahi ..| beyóngtbeyini 
pardkparat ... ..| beyaukbayàt ..| pel" vet | bal& 7 
palétpataa 1 patsy ww. 5| babs i 
palà petai balé badin ... «f| pahan «de .. | baban i 
palè pat'aù . pichat wos ..| Dixdé nu 
pinflah? — ... .| bénnyin? ... | ptluh e | btlông? : 
pilataisnou — ... ..] PMilátbanu ... ew] pila... DT ..| Mié 
puipdlad —... ..| bóng?bilaó ... pokp’at |... | beukpàb- 
pontbi' oes ..| baungibi ... sc] pòk. Lor ..| baik 
pyah‘lwés- ... ..| byin‘lwas ... ... | prasiék - ..| byáilaik 
prichch'á ... n| byé'sá?*  .. ..| pringmrat ... «| byéntmyàt | 
pruk.. e byók... a pruntprahi ... ..| byóngtibyini ` 
prutprak- Sripat pea bona i eee sovauiees j 
prun? prun -— e $5 p - byaungibysn: h 
prokprok® ... byaikbyaik .. 1 pwak buk i 





It will thus be seen that there is some justification etymologically for using the Burmese 
bôl for purposes of comparison in these pages as equivalent to the Sanskrit pala. 

We may now pass on to the perhaps more interesting subject of the ideas of the older 
writers, with something like & proper equipment for an examination of them. 

Orawfurd, 4va, 1829, p. 883 f., antiótpetes generally with his usual accuracy and porspioh- 
city the conclusions drawn from the present enquiry, His table is as follows :— 


2 pà » 4 mt 

2 mi » l màb 

4 màt » 1 ky 
100 kyàt n 1 pékbà 


T! TA fa onoo more to be observed that tho Banakrit and not the Pali form in ibaá adopted into the language, | Of 
tho same mature as those in the text are the Burmeso eww Ji (auci E) for amrita, and Saksakarót (þdnpageyaikt) for 
Baraskrita : though ascarding to Stevenson the last word is also written Saksakarót and also pronounced bénbagarai!. 

T) ‘This author oan be socepbed on all points eannested with the sounds of Burmese words, for a greater inaster 
of colloquial Burmess it would be difücult to find, 

^ Tho Patamfbyin was the “ honors” examination in Upper Burma in Buddhiss Literature. _Pafambbyin Was 
also the “ degree” for passing it, King Thfbd (as a mank) was accounted a Pafamfbyán. For & note on the revival - 
of these examinations under the British Government se6 Bird, Wenderinge in Burma, p. 254 ff. 

75 Tho throne of þajå — Bakra = Indra = the Angel of Life in modern Burmese belief. 

™ The ruby. T! This word means naked, ^ 

T! A Maley: Bierenson writes the pron. in Burmese characters pelei. ` 1» Scorpio in the Zodiac. ` 

9* Though Biévonson does not give the pronunciation, a wora well-known in Upper Burma Pitakit (for Pah 
~Pifakattayaxh, the Scriptures) is usually pronounced there Bidagts. Ts is usually written Bedegat (pp. 74,' d 
296), but Bidigat at p, 251, in Bird's Wanderings iu Burma, 

. - n» 
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This table hó follows up with remarks so much to tlie present point that I here give them 
in full in his spelling of the vernacular words:— “Tho small rws (yw) here is named the 
Arhrus (sio) précatorius, and the larger bean that of the Adenanthera pavonina. The kyat is the 
weight which we have called the tical, and the paiktha is our vis. I belióve both words are 
corruptions borrowed from the Mohammedan merchants of India, sojourning in the"*Burman 
country, The origin of the word tical I have not been able to ascertain. That of the other is 
sufficiently curious. The p and v are commutable consonants. The Mohammedan sojournors 
cannot pronounce the th of the Burmese, and always substitute an s forit. The k.is mute’ 
even in the Burman pronunciation, and thé Anal a is omitted by Europeans only. Thus we 
have the word paibtha (pSkbé) commuted into vis. This measure is equal to 365 lbs. Avoirdu- 
poss.”  Exoept that ots (visa) is thé origin of pékbd and not vice versá, Crawford has exactly 
hit upon the mutual óonhection of the two words. - 


From the American Missionary, Maloom's Travels, Vol. L p. 275, 1889, we find that he was 
a precursor of Latter, arid I think that Letter has read his book, Ho gives us the following - 
useful little table :— 


2 ywB are l ywájt or l pice 
4 ywéj, 1 phorywé" , 1 anna 


2 pà » 1l mà , 2 annas 

92 má ,„ 1 mat » 4 ünnas 

4 mat ,, 1 kyàt » 1 tickal 
100 kyàt ,, 1 pdkba , 1 vias 


He also tells us that the “small ywê ” is the seed of the Abrus precetorina, a called i in 
Anerica, brab’s eye," and the ywêjt the seed of the Adenanthera pavonina; and that the 
màt is 624 gra. Troy, and the viss 8°65 lbs, Av. Farther he says that--' the Inte experiments at 
the Calcutta Mint*1 determined the tickal to be 252 grs. Tum and *to weigh exactly one cubic 
inch of distilled water at the temperature of 90?" 


This last remark takes us to Prinsep and the famous assay of the Ava bullion of 1826. 
Pr.nsep's table, given by Burney from Ava, is on the decimal scale:*— 


3 pd are l mü 

2} mà  , 1 mat 

2 mat , a kwè 

Q Lk'wà* , 1 Kyat or tiokal 
100 kyàt ,, 1 pékbior vise, or precisely 140 tlds. 

At p. 98 of his Useful Tables, Prinsep quotes Kelly’s Cambist,.p. 222, that the ‘‘ Pegu 
tiokal ” equals 1198 t4lás, which hardly agrees with the statement just given, as it would make 
the viss equal 118 4/5 télés. 

As to times before accurate knowledge was possible we find in Alexander Hamilton’s 
“Table of Weights, eto," attached to his Bast Indies, Vol. IL. Appx., p. 8, the following 
information regarding * Pegu Weight” :— 

E “l Viece is 89 Ou. Troy, or 
1 Vieoe » 10€ Teouls 
140 Viece ,, a Bahaar 
The Bahsar ,, 8 Peculs Ohina" 


f 








.31 Hore is a further confusion in the use af the term yw : sos Latter i statmeni aeta T: 320, 

n H, H., Wilson's. See Prinsep’s Usejul Tables, p. 36, 

9*3 Cooke says 60, vide p. 821, suprd. 

M Page 34, Use/ul Tables, Thomas’ Ed. 

% Boo ante, p. 825, used really for “a half more," but notas “a half" inthis sense, though k'wod is used for 
“helf a tin (besket)." 

*€ This is not a correct statement idiomatically. 


t 
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The above practically accurate statement was put forward about 85 years before Btevens’ 

formal Guide to the Hast India Trade was published in 1775, and gives us, as will be seen, a 

much better and more intelligible idea of the ourrency of those days in Pegu. Stevens’ table 
for Pegu is as follows :— 

s 100 moo are 1 tual 
100 tual ,, 1 vis or 8 lbs, 5 ozs. 5 drs, Av, 7 
150 vis ,, 1 candy* or 500 lbs. ` L 


There is a considerable mixing up of matters here. In the first plaoo tual is obviously a 





qt 


misprint for “ tical,” and I fancy “100 mi — 1 twa?” should be read, therefore, 10 mi. 
There can be no doubt'as to the misprint of tual for tical, becauso lower down on ‘the 


same page Stevens has, with other misprints or misreadings, for Siamese weights “80 tual are 


l catty, 50 catties 1 pecul,” and later on in this Chapter it will be shown that the Siamese and 
Burmese tickals are the same thing, 80 Siamese tiokals going to the Siamese catty and 50 
Siamese oatties to the pioul, x i 


At p. 88 of the same work, we find “1 Rix dollar is 480 Oopper Pogue Pettys,” a state- 
ment which is at first sight a great puzzle, because in Stevens’ time there was no copper 
money or ourrenoy in Burma proper or in Pegu. But from p. 129 we can get at an explanation, 
Here Stevens gives a general table of the.‘ Sterling value of Asiatic Coins,” and for “ Siam, 
Pegu, Malacoa, Oambodis, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, eto.,” gives a quee? commercial mixture of 
Indo-European coined currency, Spanish, Frenoh, Dutch, Malay, and what not, In the oonrte 
of this table, he says “ʻa rial = 2 Ticals = bs. : a Tutel9* — 500 Fetteos — 2s. 6d.” As will 
be seen later on, Malay terms were constantly applied by travellers in describing Siamese com- 
mercial matters, and feties and petty are no doubt meant for pitis or pichis, the small copper, 
brass or tin money of Java and the Malays, when first seen hy Europeans.*9 2 


Cox, in the Asiaito Researches, Vol. VI. p 184, in an “ Account of the Petroleum Wells 
of the Burmha Dominion, extracted from the Journal of a Voyage from Ranghong (Rangoon) 
. up the River Hrai-Wuddy (Irrawaddy) to Amarapoorsh, 1797," gives us in his own unique 
manner a new form for & Burmese weight. First, p. 183, he tells us that the price of the oil 
at the wells was “at the rate of one and a quarter tecals per hundred vies,” and then, p. 184, 
that the four workmen's share at each well “ will be 2,250 vias per month of thirty daya, or in 
money at the above price, 28 tecals 50 avas, or 7 tecals 12 dvas oach-man per month.” One ix 
nearly certain that by ava is meant ywé, as 190 to 198 ywés go to the tiokal and no other 
denomination could go as far as 50 to the tickal, as in Cox’s statement ; but one cannot prove 
the faot by caloulations, as the figures are too loosely stated. Thus, 7 t. 18 a; are nota quarter 
of 28 i, 50 a., as Oox gives the figures, and the sunt 9,950 vise at 1} 4 per 100 visa resulta in 
38 1/8 tickals ; therefore, if 50 avas == 1/8 tickal, one tickal must equal 400 avas, which is 
impossible if evas are really ytoés. - $ 

Symes, Ava, p. 826, gives us for tho weight of the tiokal or “kiat” 10 dwta, 102 gre, H and 
the now familiar quaternary scale of 16 p? and 8 må to the tiokal But he comes to gtief 
over the name of the pò, for he writes it “tubbeo,” i. a, tab) or “one pè” But Wilson, 
Doouments of the Burmese War, quoting in the Appx. P. lxi., the Gocernmeni Garette, March 2, 


1826, comes to muoh farther grief in the same direction, though his quaternary scale is right: 


enough. His table is worth giving here verbatim :— 

V5 Le, khAndi, ace Prinsop'a Useful Tables, p. 115. z : 

= A misprint, one is almost certain, for '' tioal,” as a tioal was thon always valued at 2s. 6d. f 

© Crawford, Walay Dict., s.v. The word travelled far, for Stevens, Guide, p. 195, montions that Chinese cash'are 
oa'led “ pótties" ı cf. alao Lookyer, Trade tn India, p. 14L . Alex&nder Hamilton, Fast Indies, VoL II., ppr.. Pi 10. 

© At Hainanghong,é, €, Yéninjaung. 

" Alexander, Travels, speaking loosely of Rangoon, in 1825-6, oalls the tiokal, or di&gá, nearly the weight uf a 
Madras rupee. : 
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* The divisions of the Tickal aro 
2 Tabbo are 1 Tammoo 
2 Tammoo , 1 Mat 
4 Mat 5» i Tioal 
100 Tical ^ ,, 1 Tabisa or Viss 
100 Tabisa  ,, 1 Peiya or Ava Peoul, or 250 Penang Catties,” 


Now Tabbo =-tabé, ù e., 1 pò: Tammoo = tamá, i. e, 1 md: Tabisa — tab4Abá, probably 
pronounced tadissd in Mergui whenoe the information came, = 1 bissd or vies. 

The last denomination pelya is an apparently unique piece of information,” and I cannot 
account for it, except as ẹ misprint for telya, at whioh word we can guess from the curious 
table which follows on the same pege :— 


2 Nechi Teden are 1 Tendaum 
100 Tendaum » 1 Teiya or Coyan? 


. For tendaum read tindaung, or tin, the well known “basket” grain-meesure of Burma, 
equal usually to 16 viss, For weckt tedan read *nak'i) tadin, €. e., ' two (*na) halves (bs) (are) 
one (ta) basket (tin)." We can now see what tho pioneer reporting officer did through his 
interpreter. He waa told that two halves, the b‘wé or half (a basket) being & recognised measure, 
male one besket, and he heard the people mention 100 baskets as tay&, 4. e., i. 100; and 
streightway made out his statement of measures. No doubt also he heard 100 viss spoken of. 
as tay (100), and knew that these equalled a local pioul, or 250 Penang catties, and straight» 
war wrote down Teiya as a weight denomination, whioh subsequently got misread or misprint- 
ed Polya. 


` 


(To be continued.) 


SELEOTED DATES FROM THE EPIGRAPHIA OARNATAOA, 
BY PROFSS80R F. KIELHORN, O.LE.; GÖTTINGEN. 
_ Buron» I published my remarks on the dates of the Saka era, anie, Vol. XXV. p. 266 f., 
I examined tho dates of many inscriptions in Part I. of Mr. Rico's Epigraphia Carnataca. Of 
some of the earlier dates in that collection I have already treated in the Epigraphia Indica. 
Here I give 19 other dates from my list, whioh, on account of the details mentioned in them, 
are perhaps of more general intereet.! 

The dates Nos. 1-7 quote eclipses which were all visible in that part of India where the 
inscriptions come from, Nos. 8-13 are dates with Samhkrintis. Nos. 14 and 15 give instances 
of iateroalary months, the month of No. 14 being described as prathama-Bhddrapada, and that 
of the quite modern date No. 15 as nija-Jyéshtha. No. 16 quotes a ropeated tithi (pratham- 
atkcda#), and the tithi of No. 17 also is shewn to bea repeated one. And Nos. 18 and 19, in 
addition to the weekdays, give the haragas, nakshatras and yéyas of the dates. 


In twelve of these dates the given Baka year was an expired year, and in four (Nos, 2, 11, 13 
and 14, of B. 1118, 1390, 1896 and 1456) a ourrent year. In No. 18 the year 1588 is wrongly 





& Practically all Burmese weight tables atop at the vies, and the capacity tables atthe tin or basket. Ihave 
nére- come across anything like this seatemant of the “Ava peoul” except in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, o. 1885, p. 120, 
where *' wo are told that the Pogu, Birma khandi (candy), 150 vis, in reckoned 600 lbs. av.," and the “ Rangoon 
hkarát, of 150 vis, is reckoned at 550lbs, av." Tho standard Indian candy or khandf ise weight of 20 max or mds., 
€. o. about 1,600 lbs, ay. But I find boc, csi. that it was o. 893 lbs. at Baroda, 530 and c. 588 lbs. at Bombay, 495 lbs. 
at Goa, o, 438 lbe, at Indor (mdnf), 500 lba, at Madrasand c. 500 and o. 507 lbe, in Travanocor. See also Stevens, 
Guice, p. 86. > 

9 The highest Maley measure, usually 40 or 80 piculs, Crawfurd, Malay Diot, s.v.: Stevens’ Guide, p. 87, who 
spell; the word Qnoyune : Orawfurd, Indian Archipsiago, Vol. I. p. 2711 Swetenham, Vooab. Malay, Vol. II. Appr. 
on Carrenoy : Marwell, Malay Manual, p. 141. 

1 I have selected only regular ates, My private list contains many dates from the Epigraphia Carnataoa, 
which are quite incorrect, 
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quoted instead of 1569 (expired) ; and in No. 8 the published text of the ingoription gives, in 
worda, the year 1062, while both the concurrent Jovian year and my calonlation prove the year 
of the date to be 1082 (current). One date (No. 8) gives the Jovian year only, without the 
corresponding Saka year; and tho other dates, in addition to the Baka years, quote the corre- 
sponding Jovian years, in every case in accordance with the southern luni-solar system. — 

. Special terms, to which I may draw attention here, are Yakeha-tadige (?) in No. 2, and 
Vaishrava-tiths in No. 17. 

Tho date No.1 of 5.899 is from an inscription of the Western Gaüga Batyavükya 
Kohgunivarman Permanadi ; three dates (Nos. 8, 9 and 2) are from inscriptions of the Hoysa]as 
Narasihha I. and Víra-Ballila; eleven from ‘the inscriptions of the’ Vijayanagara kings 
Harihara IL (No. 10), Virüpüksha I. (Nos. 14 and 11), Naraaa (No. 8), Krishparüya (Nos. 16, 4 
and 12) Achyntarfiya (Nos. 5 and 18), SadAsivartya (No. 6), and Ramadéva (No. 7) ; three 
(Nos. 17-19) from those of the rulers of Maisür; and one, No. 15, is from & private inscription. 

1. — B. 899. — Page 212, No. 188. Dodda-Homma inscription of the Western Ganga® 
Satyavákya Kofgunivarman Permanadi :— 

Bakanripa-kl-&tita-samvatsara-éatahga] enbu-niira-tombhatt-ombhattarsya Tkvara-sarvat- 
sarai pravarttisuttire . . . Ásh&dha-mísads punpamiyum Angdravarad-andu sómagrahapado] 
kálatm. i 

B. 809 expired — Îsvara : Tuesday, 8rd July A. D. 977; a lunar eolipse, visible in 
India, l4 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise, » 

2. — B. 1118*. — Pago 146, No. 81. Tadi-Maliagi inscription of the Hoysala Vira- 
Ballá]ja :— . s 

Saka-varéada lll8neya RAkshasa-Sanvaisarada Yaksha-tadige? (P) Bihavára stryya- 
gra&hapgdalu. i ] 

B, 1118 ourrent — R&kshasa : Thursday, 6th October A. D. 1195, the day of the new- 
moon HiÀi of the month ASvina; a solar eclipse, visible in India, 5 h. 27 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

8, — [B. 1420.] — Page 188, No. 16. — Date of tho time of Narasa of Vijeyanagara, in 
the Netjangüd plates of his son Krishgarkyat :— 

Vataaró Kalayukty-ikhyé Mürgaátrshakn-mísi cha | 
süryópar&ga-samayó punyd daráa-samanvit? || 

Kalayukta = B. 1420 expired: 18th December A. D. 1498; a solar eclipse, visible in 
India, 4 h. 10 m. after mean sunrise. 

4. —B. 1448. — Page 151, No. 49. Hemmige inscription of Krpishnaráys of Vijaya- 
nagara :— ' 

Sit-jaey&bhyudaya-Bülivàbana- éakavarusha 1448 sanda varttamdnavida V y&y&-sam vat- 
sarada Srdvanato 5 li... tet-samvatearada Ashfidha-suddha-paurnnamiy chandrépariga- 
ponysküladalli, . 

B. 1448 expired = Vyaya : 24th June A. D. 1526; a lunar eolipso, visible in India, 
from 11 h. 89 m. to 15 h, 91 m. after mean sunrise. .. 

5, — B. 1453. — Pago 188; No. 105. Kodagaha]li insoription of Aohyutar&ya of Vijaya- 
LB&gAr&:— Lo 





? The date of ‘the last Gatge inscription’ in Mr. Rice’s volume (p. 101, No. 78, of B. 944) is quite incorrect 
and is, In fact, an impomsible date, 3 
3 With Yaksha-tadige, which I cannot explain, compare the Sanskyit Yalsha-rfiri, another nameof the festival 
generally called Dípávali (Diwi); meo above, p.184, Áfrina-krihneapeksha XY, 4 Bos below, No. 16, 
e 
ee e 
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Brt-vijayabhyudaya-SalivAhans Éakavarsha 1452 sanda varttamüngvída Vikpibu-sarvatea- 
rada... Guruvdradalu . . . ohandragrahgna-punyakiladalli. 

3, 1452 expired — Vikrita: Thursday, 6th October A. D. 1580, the day of full-moon of 
the mouth Ááving; a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 21 h. 49 m, after mean .suntise.® 

B. — B. 1478. — Page 174, No. 108. Tumbala inscription of Bad&klvarüys of Vijaya- 
nagara :— 

Sri-jay Abhyudaya-Salivahana-sakavarushe så 1478 sanda vartamiünavüda . . samvatsarada 
Kartika-ba 80 Ohandravara stryépariga-pupyakdladalu. 

3, 1478 expired ( — Anale]: Monday, 2nd November A. D. 1556; a solar eclipse, 
visible in India, 6 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise. 

7, — B. 1542, — Page 83, No. 86. Ánevt]a insoription of Ramadéve of Vijayanagara :— 

Sri-vijgylbhyudaya-BAlivühana-fakavarushabga|u 1542ya Ratidri-samvatearada Mürgga- 
fire-tu 1b lu . . . ohandragrahang-pugyak&ladali. 

B. 1542 expired = Raudra: 29th November A. D. 1620; a lunar aii A visible in 
Indis, 18 h, 20 m. after mean sunrise. " 

3, — B. 1062 (for 1082*), — Page 88, No. 60. Togdjanür inscription of the Hoysala 
Warasithhs I, :— 

Zaka-varisham sisirad- aravatt-eradaneya Pramathi-samvatearada Asvayuja-tudda-trayd- 
dam-idivara Utterá-Bhádrapada Tulaya(ngs)-sahkramagad-endu. 

Pramfthin = f. 1082 (not 1062) current, and for that year the date regularly corresponds 
io Stnday, 27th September A. D. 1159. On this day the 18th &thi of. the bright half ended 
8 h. 58 m. and the Tulé-(vishuva-)sathkranti took place 17h. 80 m., after mean sunrise; 
and tae nakshaira was Utterá Bhadrapada about the whole day. 

E£, — B. 1102. — Page 173, No. 106. Tnumbala inscription of the Hoyeala Vira-Ballá]a :— 

Seka-varusha sisirada níüra-erajaneya Barvvari-samvatearada Pushya-$uddha ashtami 
Brihavürad uttarüyana-sahkramanpadalu. 

M. 1102 expired — Barvert: Thursday, 25th December A. D. 1180; the 8th zithś of the 
brigkt half ended 6 b. 12 m. after, and the Utter&yagna-sarhkránti took place 0 B 4 m, before 
mear. sunrise (during the #ths of the date). 

10. — B. 1818. — Page 160, No. 64. Narasfpura plates of the reign of Harihara II. of 
Vijayanagara, recording & grant which was made by Nür&yanadév-Odeyar, the son of the 
Mahémasdal£tvara Mallapp-Odeyar (Mallindthsa) who was a brother of Harthara II. :— 

Haka-varusha 1819... TAvara-samvatsarada Srivana-tuddha 6 Adivara Sirhhasan- 
Xránti-pnpyakáladalu. 

B. 1810 expired — ÍWvara: Sunday, 29th July A. D. 1897; the 5th &/Ài of the bright 
half ended 15 h, 12 m., and the fitihha-sarhkránti took place 19 h. 21 m., after mean sunrise. 

Il. — B. 1896", — Page 195, No. 121. Bujjalüru plates of Virtipaksha I. of Vijaya- 
nagara :— 7 

Bålivâhana-nirpita-right Sekavatsh[é*] kram-tgaté | 
fitu-randbra-gugair-yukté vidhuná yuta-vatearé || 
Vijay-dkhy8 tathé mås? Pushy pakshé viééshatah | 
fnklé cha dasami-yukt$ vårê ch=Atgi(figh)ra-sanjnite ul 
Satkrantyim Makar-Akhyats pupya-kale. ‘ 


5 In B. 1453 expired there was only ono other lunar eclipse, which took place on Tuesday, 12th Apri A. D. 1580, 
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B. 1396 current = Vijaya: Tuesday, 28th December A. D. 1478; the 10th hthi of the 
bright half commenced 0 h. 51 m, after, and the Makara-(Uttarayans-)sathkranti took plave 
4h. 29 m. before, mean sunrise, 


12. — B, 1450, — Page 14, No. 2. Seringapatum inscription of Krishnaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara :— 

Balivahana-fakavarshé ’bhr-tshu-véde-asi-saikhyé | varshé "tha Sarvadharini punyatams- 
yi Kujira-satkranten | Ashidhé éukla-pakshê . . . Bi(si)taróohishó vàró | . . . Ash&dha- 
sudda 12 Sómavára Karkafakesehkranti-pupyakáladalli, . 

B. 1450 expired — Sarvadharin : Mondsy, 29th June A, D. 1528; the 12th tih of thu 
bright half ended 8 h.9 m. and the Karkataka-(DakshinAyane-)sathkranti took place 
7 b. 49 m, after mean sunrise, 

18.— B. 1456*. — Page 95, No. 55. Huragalavadi plates of Aohyutar&ya of Vijaya- 
nagara : — 

Sak-ibdé Bålivåhasya sahasrépa chatuétataih | patichüéetà cha sahkhy&té shad-abhyadhi- 
kayå kramát | Vikramé(? Vijayé) vatearé Pushysa-óukla-pakshé "rka-v&saró | dvidaéy ath. 
ch-aiva Róhinyüih . . . bhavyé Makarasaikranti-pupyakalé. . 

B. 1456 ourrent = Vijaya (not Vikrams) : Sunday, 28th December A. D. 1583; the 12th 
tithi of the bright half ended 9 h. 8 m, the Makara-(Uttar&áyana-)sarh kranti took place 8 h. 
7 m. (during the tithé of the date), and the nakshatra was ROhini for about 8 hours, after mean 
sunrise. 

14, — B. 1890*, — Pago 77, No. 189. Btidpura inscription of Virtpüksha I, of Vijaya- 
nagara:— ; 

‘SalivAhana-bakavarsha 1890 ttaneya Sarvajit- femvaisara prathama-Bhadraps[da]-ba 
8 Sani Róhipi-n&kshatradalu, 


In 8, 1890 current — Sarvajit Bhadrapada was intercalary, and the 8th tiiAs of the dark 
half of the first Bhadrapada ended 20 h. 88 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 22nd August 
A. D. 1467, when the nakshatra was Rohini for 11 h. 10 m. after mean sunrise,’ 

15, — B, 1769. — Page 100, No. 67. Mandya insoription of Tirukudi Srinivasa-Rayn :— 

Bri-vijey&ábhyudaya-Btlivkhana-fakdbda 1769 ne sanda vartamánavida Plavanga-satbvat- 
sarada nija-Jyéshtha-Suddha 15 Sóma vüreda. . 

In B. 1769 expired — Plavatga Jyéshtha was intercalary, and the 1th As of the bright 
half of the nija (or second) Jyéshtha ended 12 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 28th 
June À, D. 1847, . 


16. — B. 1485. —Page' 180, No. 16. Nafijabgüd plates of Krishnaraya of Vijaya- 
NAGATA :— : 
Balivthana-nirntit fak-Abdé sa-ohatuféataih | 
patichatrimfat-samiyuktaisesatkhyAté daabhifefataih I 
Vatearó Brimukh-Abhikhyé mái cheAshüdha-nkmani | 
fokle-pakshé cha pupyåyåh pratham-aikadast-tithan || 
In B. 1435 expired — Srimukha the llth ath of the bright half of Ashádha commenced 


about 80 m, defore sunrise of the 18th June, and ended, about 20 m. after sunrise of the 14th 
Jone, A. D. 1518. Accordingly, in a calendar both these days would be numbered ‘11,’ and 


oe 


* Tho samo inscription contains an oarller dáte, of the year Párthira (= fj. 1397 expired), the weekday of which 
is incorrect, 
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the 18th Juno A. D, 1518, the first of those two ók&dakis, is the proper equivalent of the 
date.’ 

17, — B. 1585. — Page 148, No. 23, Talak&idu plates of Dévaraja of Maisür: — 

Bri-Bilivahana-faké fara-niga-bina- - 
étt&ináu-sammita-saratsu gatásveamushmin] - 
varshé-tu BObbakyit! mási Buchau valaksh8 
pakshé 'tha Vaishnava-tithav~Amritarhsa-vare ii 

In 8.1585 expired = Bóbhakrit (Bóbhana) the Vaishnavt (i. e, here, 12th) &4Ai8 of tho 
bright half of Buchi (Àeh&dha) commenced 1h, 21 m. &efore mean sunrise of Monday, the 6th 
July and ended 26 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 7th July, A. D. 1668, Hore, again, 
in a'pelendar both the Monday and the Tuesday would be numbered ‘12,’ end the ‘day of the 
date, Monday, the 6th July A. D. 1663, would be properly described by the term prathama- 
doddzit, 

l 
18, — B. 1568 (for 1569). — Page 66, No. 103. Mélukéto plates of Kanthtrava Narnsa- 
rüja- of Maisûr : — 
WaAga-rtu-bina-vasndhi-yuji Salivaban- 
dkhyé éaké faradi Sarvajid-Ahvaydyim | 
Vaisakha-masi Mrigasirsha-samihvaya-rkshé " 
pupys tath=Akshayatritiya-diné cha Bhaumé |l 
Vart Sukarma-yuji sat-karan§ cha bhadré (P) 
san-mafga|é sakaladharmada-punyakálé | 

In Barvajit — B. 1569 (not 1568) expired the Akshaya-trittyá or third thi of ihe bright 
half af Vaisàkha end the baraya Gara? ended 18 h. 6 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 27th 
Apri A. D. 1647, when the sakshaira was Mrigaxirsha for 16 h. 25 m., and the yóga 
Sukarman for 12 h. 50 m., after mean sunrise. 

19. — B. 1671. — Page 156, No. 68. Narasipura plates of the time of Erishnarüja of 
Maisir :— , x . 7 f ; 
BalivAhane-nirntts éak-åbdê dasabhifmfataih | 

samanvit-eikasaptaty’ shat-Sateireapi vatsaraih II 

Bukl-tkhyé vateará måsi Vaisikhs Bhauma-vasaré |. 
` dvadaéyith éukla-pakshasya chandra-tart-bal-Anvite (1 

Hasta-rkshá Harshanó yôgô karané Bálav-ábhidhé | 

B. 1671 expired — Sukla: Tuesday, 18th April A. D, 1749; the 12th thi of the bright 
half and the karasa Bálava ended 9 h. 25 10., the nalskaira was Hasta from 2 h. 88 m., &nd 
the y5ga Harshana for 15 h. 17 m., after moan sunrise. 








Y In By. Carn, p. 16, No. 6, there is a similar date, whioh atthe same timo would furmah an instance of an 
Unevftent Maht-dotdatt (see ante, p. 178) ; bat that date ia quite Incorrect, 7 

* Jompare HemAdri’s COhaturwirga-chintimani, Vol OL Part IL. p. 885, L 11: dvddaft Ohakrinamiath4, — 
In othar dabes the 11th Hihi is dosoribed as Hari-dina, 

* As the text stands, the word bhadré would be taken as the name ofa barana, but, so far as I know, 
Bhadra is nob synonymous with Gara, According to the Rev. F. Kittel’s Karmada-English Dictionary, 
bhadrt in Kanarese denotes ‘ the seventh astrological division of tho dey’ (== wish, which would be out of place 
here), 
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PADA, THE WRITER OF ASOKA’S BIDDAPUR EDIOTS. 

BY G. BUHLEB, Pz.D., LLD., O.I.H. l 

Ix my article on A&ékn’s edicts from Siddåpur (Epigraphia Indioa, Vol. IIL p. 184 f.) 
I have omitted to give an explanation of the name of the writer, whioh once ocourred in all the 
three copies and in every case was acpompanied by the official title lipikara in Khartetht 

- 54331 

charaoters, the final sentence being, or having been, Padena likhitasi Rarekapili. ` 

As M, Sylvain Lévi! of late has tried to do away with the mention of the writer and to put 
a very different construction on this passage, it ia perhaps advisable to fill up the lacuna which 
I have left in my former paper, and to shew that at all events pada is a word, suited for & proper 
name. The explanation, of course, cannot be categorical, as-aocording to the orthography of 
Afbka’s clerks page may be meant to express three different words, whioh the more accurate 
spelling of the Pandits would carefully distinguish. Ib may be intended (1) for pada, or 
(2) as single consonants are used instead of double ones, for padda; or (8) on the analogy of 
magala for maiigala and of similar forms, also for pashda, 


Among these three forms the first will do only on the supposition, that, as sometimes 
happens in the Prakrit dialects, ita da is a substitute for ra, and that pada stands for para. For 
Para occurs, either by itself or coupled with other words, as a royal name. In the BrdAmanas 
there is the king Para Ajnéra and kings, simply called Para, appear in the Mahábhárata and 
the Harivakéa.? ] : 


Among the other two forms Pasga is found in the slightly enlarged Pandaka, the name 
of a son of the third Manu, and Padda, though not traceable as a N..Pr., is a Desi term, equiva- 
lent to dhavala,? which word is very commonly used even in the present day for the formation of 
proper names. In Sanskrit we have Dhavala or Dkavalaka, Dhavalackandra and so forth, and in 
the modern Prakrits Dk&d, Dhavalohand or Dhélohand, and Dhavalsiagh or DAflsi&gA, And it 
may be noted that all these names are used by members of the writer castes of modern India. 


It thus appears that with all the three interpretations, which may be put on the syllables 
pada, a word will come out which is suitable for a proper name, and the choice becomes rather 
dificult, The least probable among the three possible explanations, it seams to me, is that 
which involves the assumption that Pada is meant for Pamda, More probable would be the 
explanation of Paga by the royal name Para, as the writer-oestes of historical India, the Ka- 
yasthas, Brahmakshatriyas and Prabhus claim kinship with the Kshatriya families and commonly 
adopt the names, borne by persons of princely or noble rank, notably those ending in stigh 
(sihka). But then it is necessary to assume that da represents ra, As the third possibility 
presents absolutely no difficulties, and does not necessitate the assumption of any phonetic or 
graphio irregularity, I am inclined to fall back on that, and to take Pada, or with the full 
spelling, Padda, as an ancient popular, or Dést, equivalent of the Sanskrit Dhavala and the 
modern Dhåld, with which the Vedio name By#ta and the Epic Pasdw or Pésdu may be 
fitly compared. ~ . 


In connection with this explanation, I will add a few remarks on the point, which seems to 
have been the chief cause of M. Lévi's unwillingness to accept for the concluding sentence of the 
SiddApur inscriptions the translation, ‘‘ Written by the scribe Pada,” which undoubtedly at first 
sight appears to be the natural one, and state the reason, why I cannot agree to his trans- 
lation. As:egards tho first point, M. Lévi remarks that writers’ names do not occur in other 
early epigraphic documenta, and henoe he infers that it is not probable that an individual goribe 
should be mentioned in an Afdka edict. His statement of the facts is correct, as far as the 
third and second centuries are concerned. For, tho earliest indisputable ocourrences of writers’ 
eee 

1 Jour. Asiatique, 1808. ; 3 Beo the larger Petersburg Dictionary aub soos TT. 
3 Hemachandre, DéJindzunn 414, vi. 1, paddas dkosalam. 
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name are found on the Taxila copper-plate of Samvat 78 of the great king Méga, which 
belongs to the first century B. O. or A. D., and in the land grants of the Andhra king Gôtamt- 
puta Eftakani (Nasik insora. Nos. 11 &-b) from the beginning of the second century A.D. But 
I doubt very much that the faðts warrant the inference, which M. Lévi draws from them. 
The great majority of the epigraphic doouraents of the third and second centuries B. O., like 
those on the Sincht and Bharahut Stüpas, in the Bardbar, Nagérjunt, and Kațak hill cave 
and or the various relic veesels, consista of short dedicatory or votive inscriptions, which in 
India never, nob even in late times, bear the writer's name. If these are deducted, — ns 
oertairly must be done —, there remain for the third century twenty-three Aí&ka inscriptions, 
two of which, the Girnfr and Mansehra versions of the Rock Ediota, are mutilated at the end 
and th» Bohgaurá oopper-plate. For the second century B. O. there are only two doouments, 
Khira;üla's Hathigumph4 inscription and the Andhra inscription from the Nánághit, which 
latter again ia mutilated at the end. It seems to mo inadmissible to oonolude that, because 
the twanty-three complete inscriptions of the third and second centuries do not shew writers’ 
names, the sentences in three others, apparently containing such a name, must be interpreted 
differently in order to eliminate it. In my opinion the basis of facta is much too narrow for 
the inference, And its’ precariousness becomes still more apparent, if isis borne in mind that 
only o3e among the twenty-three inscriptions, Khüravela's, belongs to the class of the Profastis, 
in whith later the writer’s name is mentioned very frequently, though by no means invariably. 
Later adiota, like those of Aédka, have not yet been found, and it is impossible to say what 
the later practice may have been in such cases. I can, therefore, not see any neccasity 
to demur to the translation, ‘‘ Written by the soribe Pada,” and it seems to me that in tho 
early inscriptions the insertion of writers’ names was irregular, just as the use of Matigalos, 
of whish a trace is found only in the two separate Ediots of Jaugada, and the use of signs of 
interptnotuation. The greater regularity in these and other respects begins only, when the 
Brahman schoolmen obtained a stronger influence in the royal offices. ` 7 
With respeot to M. Lévi’s own interpretation, “ Written in the pada-script by tho writer,” 
I must point out that the texts of both the versions, where the important word is preserved 
either “ually or in part, read gocording to the impressions and the perfectly trustworthy facsimiles 
very distinctly padena, which cannot bean equivalent of padera. M. Lévi may have been misled 
by a remark of mine in my first notice of the Siddápur ediota, where I stated that ono of the 
versions reads [pa|dema. The error was caused by the indistinotneas of the photogra ph 
acoordiag to which I worked, and it has been corrected in my-edition in the BEpigraphia Indica. 
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: DOUBLE KEY. 

A WRLL-KNOWwN Netherlands-Indian coin turns 
up undar this extraordinary perversion of the 
real wordin Stevens, Guide to Rast Indian Trade. 
It is suficient to say that it representa dubbeltje, 
. through the established commercial corruption 
thereof, doubleky. 

1711. —“ Malacca. Skillings, Double-kees, and 
Stivers, are the currant Money. Two Stivers, 


or Pence, are one Doublekee, three Doublekees 


one Bkiling, and 8 Skillings one Hix Dollar." — 
Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 69. 


1775. — “Malacca. A Tangos is 6 Stivers, or. 


8 double Keys, or 8 Cash." — Stevens, Guide, 
p. 87. The peculiar presentation of the expression 
*' double Key," considering the use of capitals in 
English printing at the period, shews that 


Stevens’ informant thought the word to bo "key" 
of which the coin in question was the double. 

1776. — "Batavia. B Doits make 1 Cask, or 
Doublekye.” — Btovens, Guide, p. 194. 

1775. — " Malacog. The Money, most current 
in the Shops and Bazaars, is Rupees, Schillings, 
Doublekyes, and Doits." — Stevens, Guide, 

p- 127. 

1805. — “ The Memorandum of 1805 by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Farquhar (J. Ind. Arch. Vol. V. 
p. 418) speaks of doublekies or cupangs, the 
doubleky being the Dutch coin of 2 stuyvers, or 
10 doits.” — Ohalmers, Colonial Ourrency, 1895, 
p. 888 n. : 

1814. — “ 10 doits or 2 stivers anda half aro 
1 dubbelge." — Rafes, Java, Vol. II. Appx., 
p. olxvii. 
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1895.— ' As to Malacca... . Kelly (Cambist) 
states... . the principal current coins are rupees, 


Dutch schillings, Dubbeltjes, 2 stiver pieces, and 


doits.” — Chalmers, Colonial Currency, p. 968. 
R. O. TaxPrs. 


— 


CAVES OF THE AMHERST DISTRIOT, BURMA, 
Ante, Vol. XXII. p. 337 ff, I gave a general 


supplementary to and corrective of my list above- 
meniioned. Premising that the Burmese add the 
suffix ku, & cavo, to all names of caves, which is 
here omitted, the list runs as follows.  ' 

My recollection is that General Horace Browne 
was the anthor of this official list, and he adds a 
note that the caves are “generally named after 
the nearest village or place of note in their im. 
mediate vicinity." This was aleo my experience. 





&coount of the caves about Maulmain. I have 
since come across a list of them, which is worth Iisi of Caves. 
publishing, in & Government publication entitled | papy, Badaik. Ambyàn. 
“Transliteration into Roman Oharactersof Names T'oingjaik, T*aingmalwa. Kyau’ket. 
of Places in British Burma, 1874.” The publica- K‘ayén. Baddan. D'ammapt, 
tion itself has now no interest beyond the acade- K'ayón ngh. P'ágàt. Kogun. 
mic one of showing the history-of the existing Yabébyin. B'injt. Wébyàn. 
system: of official transcription into Roman Mizaing, T'ànkayé. Paung. 
characters, for it is not a transliteration, of Bur- Ptkayat. Palin. P4by. ` 
mese words. : But at p. 59 ff. the booklet gives a P'&beung. Ma'chitaung. 
list in the vernacular of the Caves of the l 

' Amherst District; which I here transcribe as R. C. TEPLE. 

BOOK-NOTIOH, 


Donon Pínroanarurm. By G. Bühler. Strassburg, 
1806. Pagos 96, and portfolio of Pistes. 

Hrruzsro the only book on the history of Indian 
alphabets was the late Dr. Burnell’s South-Indian 
Paleography, the second edition of which appear. 
edas far back as 1878, and which confined itself to 
the South-Indian alphabets. Professor Bühler's 
new work isthe first which embraces the whole 
subject of Indian Palwography. Opoming asit 
does from such an eminent authority, I need 
hardly say that it contains a lucid and up-to-date 
exposition of its theme and that it teams with 
freah discoveries. As regards one of the leading 
and most difloult questions — the derivation of 
the Indian BrdAmf alphabet, Professor Bühler 
arrives at the conclusion that the latter is an 
adaptation of a Northern Semitio alphabet, im- 
ported about B. O. 800. This important result is 
so well supported with faots that it cannot fail to 
meet with general acceptance. There is only one 
subordinate link in the chain of arguments where 
lam unable to agree with thé author uncondi- 
tionally. He considers the Bran coin, on which 
the letters run from right to left, as a proof that 
the Brdhwi was derived from a Semitic alphabet. 
But it is & known fact that Indian engravers 
often forget that the letters have to be reversed 
on the die in order to appear in their positive 
forms on the coin itself. A quite modern instance 
is a ooin of the Hijkar of [Vikrama-Samvat] 1943, 
where the words qx qy wrap l Yuix are reversed, 


The same mistake may have been committed 
by the author of the die of the Bran coin. 

Bpace does not permit to give an epitome of 
Professor Bihler’s work, and I would only direct 
attention to the chapter on the Kharéshiht, where 
this difficult alphabet is fully analysed for the 
first time; to the ingenions way in which the 
20-existence of Grantha with Tami] and Vatbe]uttu 
and the derivation of the two last are explained 
and to tho chapter on numerical symbols, which 
supersedes the late Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji's 
paper in Vol VI. of this Journal. Among the 
designations of alphabets I notice the erroneous 
form Kásara, for which read Kannada or Karndia,’ 
literally ‘the black oountry.' This is the indi- 
genous name of the ‘black cotton soil’ districts 
and of their language; see Hobson-Jobson, p.117, 
and Kittel’s Dictionary, articles Kannada and 
Karydta. Two other transliterations which &p- 
pear misleading are Oieacole for Ohicacole (Brt- 
kåkuļa) and Kocim for Cochia (the Portuguese 
form of Koohchi). - 

A most invaluable and indispensable addition 
are nine photographio Plates of letters (i Kha- 
róshýht; i. and ii. Bráhm4; iv, to vi, Northern 
alphabets; vii. and viii. Southern alphabets; 
ix. numerical symbola ), which were prepared with 
the assistance of Dr. Oartellieri. It will be good 
news to many that an English edition of the 
work is in preparation. 

E. HuLrsson. 
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FOLKLORE IN BSALSETTE, 
BY GEO. F. D'PENHA. 
No. 19. — The Story of Bhar(. 


HERE once lived an old woman with a daughter of a marriageable age. The girl was 

old enough to help her mother in earning a livelihood, butshe wastoo lary — indeed, so 

lay as not even to riso a little early in the morning and look after the kitchen work. The old 

woman, therefore, would get up early, and do the cooking. At sunrise she would call out to hor 

d ughter, thus: — “ Ot gô Bhar6, pál pdla&, dis gélá mandpíA, Rise, Bharó, it is dawn, tho 
aun has risen in the sky.” 

To this the daughter would reply: — “ Dis mandpdsh gél té réundé, cin sütd vin phani 
viih gunthin ant dambrimanfh rás karin,? Ifthe sun is risen in the sky, let him do so, 
w.thout thread and without œ comb I will dress my Hair, and I will live on one dambri.” 
After some hesitation she wonld rise, arrange her toilet, and eat and drink, 


In this way some time pest, till one day the king’s son was going to school, and his way 
led past the old woman’s hut. As he was just opposite the hut, these words fell upon his ears : 
— * [i go Bharó, pal pélan, dis gélé mandpén, Rise, Bhard, it is dawn, the gun has risen in 
tLe sky.” And while he was still within hearing, Bhar’ replied : — ‘‘ Dts 9616 mandpdsh 16 
sCunde, vin std vin phani vinih gunihin ani dembrimants rüs karin, If the sun is risen in 
tke sky, let him do so, without thread and without & comb I will dress my hair, and I 
will live on one dambrt." 


Having heard this the prince went to school, but the last words of Bharé’s reply — 
i 3embrimawtü rds karin, I will live on one dambri'" — made such an impression upon him, 
that ho made up his mind to get married to Bharó with the view to teat how she could 
lire on such an insignificant sum of one-twenty-fourth of an anna. In the evening, 
waen school was over, he began to think how to obtain her in marriage, and considering it rathor 
difficult, because of their respective social positions, he went and threw himself down in hia 
father’s stables, through sheer grief, while all the palace was searching for him in all directions. 
Towards dusk the king's bathin® came into the stables, with bags of gram, to feed the horses. 
And what did they do P They threw the husks of the gram to the horses, eating the gram 
themselves. The prince, who saw this from his hiding place, could contain his anger no longer, 
nid shouted out: — “ Ahah, chan$ chand tumi khátd anf sálat sdlet ghéridnaa gháltá nahia ? 
Tavaàs 16 tuih disin dis mísat ohdlitde ant méajé ghéré shat chállidn, A Ah ba! you are 
ecting the gram yourselves, throwing only the husks to the horses? No wonder you aro 
growing fatter and fatter every day, while my horses are getting lean." 

The bathtnts, however, did not mind the prince’s reproach, but only said : — “ Rajd Sahib, 
R4jd SáMib, athlá Lá kartd ? Tümché sG{ht sdrá gánh sbditén, BAJA Sahib, Raja Båhib, what aro 
yeu doing here? The whole country is being searched on your account.” 


The prince, who saw that he was discovered by the bafkints, threatened them with a severo 
thrashing if they went and acquainted the king, his father, with his hiding-place. But the 
batkfnts cared not for the prince's threats, but ran to the king in great haste and with joyful 
hearts, for they knew that their trouble would not go unrewarded, and addressed him thus: — 








———— 


} Tho literal moaning of this would be: — Get up, Bharó, it is dawn, day is gone to the mandap. A maadap 
may be taken to mean a shawndec. 

? Literally, if the day is gone to the mendap, leit go, without thread, without comb I will entangle my hair, 
ard on one dambrfI shall reign queen. A dawibríis half & pio, or one-twenty-fourth part of an anna, 

3 Maid-servants. 

+ Translated literally, it would mean: — Ahha! the gram you are eating and the skins you are putting to tho 
hersos, no ? Then only it is that you are fatuoung day after day and my horses nre becoming dry. 

5 Meaning the prince. 
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“ Ráj Sdhib, Dájd Séhib, bk sdà push hash dón. sá& gus, RAjà Sthib, Raja Sahib, shall we tell you 
one or shall we tell you two?" 

To which the king, who was sorrowing for his son's absence without his knowledge, frown- 
ingly retorted: — “Tinws kháids hd ant rariüs há, tmdld hd hdi, mánsd pet géld t6 tali, 
You are always eating and still you keep crying ; what do you care 2 Iam thinking of my son 
who is gone,” 

But the batktats, nothing daunted, replied : — Rájá Sékib, Rájá Sahib, dikál id bart gósi 
hdi, RAjA Bàhib, Baja Sahib, if you will listen, itis good news,” 

Upon this the king said : — * Ek sdagd Lash dôn sdagd pin hd sangdodohanh hdi iá bégin séngd, 
You may tell me one or you may tell me two, but say quickly whatever you may have to say.” 

The bafkints then told the king that, as they went to the stables, as was their wont, to feed 
the horses, they saw the prince lying there, apparently in great grief. The king, thereupon, 
went to the stables in great haste, and, having found the prinoe, thus spoke to him: — “ Thm 
athild ah ? Ká sháilash tdl4 ?.— KG hómi Béla tüláf Sdag málá : kónuh hát tíkslaé4] téver, 
tifohd hát jhén ; knih pdih túkilaśál túvar, HdohS páhà jhdn ; kimish dólá kélagel tld, tidohd asld 
Jin ; Las ha hA8]aMI iéld, sùg málá, mith patdash korin,” Why are you here P. What is the 
matter with you P Hasanyone injured you? Tell me : has any onelifted his hand against you, 
I shall cut off his hand; has any one lifted his leg against you, I shall cut off his leg; has any 
one used his eye? against you, I shall remove his eye; or if you lack anything, say 50, and 
I shall see that you get it." ; 

To which the prince replied : — ** MÉld kath shdilash "ahi; nahta hónih hát tbilé, nahin 
kónih pácà tdkild, kah nahià kinih délá kélá márar, tart pin máld kaoh khúflaù nakià : máld ék 
ghir parili — máld fûldn dóleriché sSkritish varddlath páij&, Nothing is the matter with me; nobody 
has lifted his hand, nobody haa lifted his leg, neither has anybody made eyes at me, nor do I 
lack anything : one thought troubles me — I must get married to such and such an old 
woman's daughter." 


“Oh, is that all you want? You shall have your desire fulfilled. In the meanwhile, cheer 
up, and come and take your meal.” 


. At this.the prince left the stables and followed his father, and was soon himself again, 
. Before negotiating with the old woman for her daughter's hand, the king protested the 
best way he could with the son to change his mind, pointing out to him that he, the prince, 
was & king's son, who would some day himself become a king, and that, as such, it ill- 
became him to form an alliance with & girl who was next door to & beggar. But no remon- ` 
5trances, however reasonable, would avail with the prince, who said ho must marry that girl, 
or put an end to himself, ' 


The king now saw that there was no chance of making the prince desist from his determina- 
tion, and Bo, one morning, sent a &impái* to call the old woman to the paláce, When the 
sepoy put in his appearance at the old woman's door, and delivered tho king's order, she began 
to wonder ab it. What had she done, she thought, Had she, or, perhaps, her daughter, 
offended the king in any way P She: could remember nothing. Then, why did the king send 
for her P However, whether she had done anything or not, it was the king's order to her to 
come to the palace, and go she must. Bo, with fear in her heart, the old woman presented 


* Literally this would mean : — You aro continually eating and continually erying, what isitto you? My son 
is gono, that is nothing, 
' The literal meaning of this would be: — Why are you here? What has come to you? What has any one 


leg upon you, I shall take his leg; if any ono has made an eye at you, I shell take his eye; or if anything 1s 
wanting to you, tell me, I shall produce it, 2 

* By the aye, the Evil Eyois evidenily meant here, 

* Bimpdi =a sipthi = sepoy. 
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Ferself before the king, and bowed down low at his feet. The king beckoned her to a chair, but 
the old woman modestly refused it, and was about to squat on the floor, saying that she was too 
' poor to seat herself in a chair ; — algo that she had never sat on one. But the king kindly held her 
Ey the hand and seated her in a chair. Preliminaries over, the king said to the old woman :— 
© Ámohi bait Adi gé tümshh soiril kerüri; tdincht sSkrt doh sôkriđlá divi, It is our desire to 
form an allianoe with you ; you must give your daughter to onr son." 


The old woman replied : — * Késh, B4jd Sahib, méld disisi tümih máhji maskart karid ; 
tiit bón, moh kón, ani aisah baisan héil,’ Why, Raja Sahib, surely you are jesting ; what 
is your position and what is mine P How can such a thing be P " 

The king, however, soon persuaded her that he mearit no joke, that the prince wished it so, 
and that, therefore, he was in earnest. The old woman could not reconcile the idea ofa king’s 
son asking for the hand of a beggar's daughter, and, without saying aye or nay, walked away 
Fome, and lying down on & cot, covered herself with a quilt. When her dauglter, Bharó, saw’ 
that her mother had taken to her bed, which wasan unusual thing with her, she came and inquired - 
what was the matter, — if she was unwell. The old woman told her to go away and not to bother 
Eer head about her. In spite of this the girl insisted upon knowing what was the matter with 
Ler mother ; so her mother told her that the king hed sent for her and had asked for her 
Caughter’s hand, and not knowing how to act in the matter, her mind was much troubled, and 
thet was the reason why she had taken to her bed. Bhard was only too glad to learn that the 
Ling's son had proposed for her, and told her mother not to fear on that account, but to go over 
to the palace and inform tho king that his proposal was accepted. The old woman was again at 
Ler wit's end about the affair, but at the entreaty of her daugther she’ went and told the king 
that she was willing to give Bharó in marriage to the prince, who was duly informed about it 
Ly the king his father, The prince received this news with the greatest gladness. They also 
then and there appointed an early.day for the happy occasion. ' ; i 


The king now began preparations on & very large scale to celebrate the marriage with befit- 
ting pomp. The old woman, of course, was too poor to make any show, and so she did what 
Little she could by way of & small entertainment for friends and relations of her social position. 
The day soon came, and the marriage was celebrated with great éclat by the bridegroom. 


A month or two passed after the wedding, and the prince bethought of Bhard’s saying — 
e dambrtmanin rds harin, I will liveonadambH,” So he determined to put her to the test at 
cnoe., : He asked the king to build him a ship, as he wished to go to trade in foreign lands. 
The king told him there was no need for him to do any business, since be was getting old and he 
would have to give up the reins of government, which would naturally fall into the hands o* the 
pince, for which he must prepare himself. The prince, however, said he must go for a few 
months at least, and therefore he must have a ship. So the king at, once issued orders for the 
Euilding of the ship. And what did he lack P^ Men and money were all at his service, and a 
job that would have taken months to finish ho got completed in days, and the ship was soon 
Placed at the disposal of the prince, completely, manned with a baptan!! and [ándél,!3 


The prince had now only to store in the ship provisions for the journey, but of these he 
took only a limited quantity. Finally he asked his wife, Bhar, whether she would not like to 
accompany him on his voyage. Little thinking of the real object of her husband's wish to 
take her with him, she said nothing could give her greater pleasure than being in his company, 
whether for good or for bad. "d 

Everything was now settled, and the ship set sail under a very favorable breeze. When 
aiter many days, they had reached an out-of-the-way country, the prince ordered the 
anchor to be cast. There they stopped for a day or two, and aa soon as the provisions were quite 

1 Literally, Why, Raja Sahib, ib seems tome you are making fun of me ; who are you? who am I? and ho 


oan such a thing be? 
U Kaptan == captain, 19 Téad& — tindal or tindals, petty ofücors, 
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Énished, the prince conceived the idea of leaving Bharó alone in the ship. He, therefore, told 
Bhard that she would have to stay in the ship alone for a few days, as he was going on land on 
some business, and taking the captain and all the crew the prinoe landed and was soon out of 
sight, ‘He had, however, taken the precaution of tying to an end of Bhard's erf one coin — 
a tindambrt, without her knowledge. 


Taking a land route, the prince went back with all the other men to bis own country. A 
few hours after the prince’s departure, Bhard felt hungry. So she went to where the 
provisions were stored, but what was her disappointment to find that there was nothing left | 
That day and night she went without food. Tho following day she was thinking over what to 
do to appease her hunger, when sho felt something tied to hersdrf, She unfastened the knot and 
found a ¢indambri ; but what was she to do with the ifndambrif As she was thus thinking, she 
caught sight of an old fisherman, who had come $o fish. She called ont to him, addressing him 
as ka@ké.4 The old fisherman was quite surprised to hear himself addressed thus there, and more 
surprised was he to find that it was a young woman, apparently alone, who called him ont. He 
came to the ship, and Bharó threw the tindaméri to the old mau, and begged of him to fetch 
hor chaná kürmári* The old man bad not the heart to refuse her. 80 he went and brought 
tindambrt worth of chand kármárí, whioh he brought and handed over to Bharó, after which 
he went about his business. As soon as the old man wes gone, Bhard took the osand kírmárt 
and was going to eat them eagerly, when, misfortune of misfortunes, all the chand kbürmáüri 
fell out of her hands into the water. She was about to burst out orying, when her eyes 
foll upon hundreds of maga! másh!5 coming and swallowing all the chand hérmérf, The magal- 
máshé, after eating up all the chanå kürmüri, went up on dry ground and threw up 
heaps upon heaps of sóni&chià mórt!5 This was a cause of great surprise and no lees joy 
to our heroine. She collected all the mér‘s, which nearly filled the ship, Another day of 
starvation passed, and on the following day, when the fisherman came to fish, ghe called to hin, 
and giving him one mór$, asked him to buy for her a number of different articles of food, and 
for his trouble she paid him one mérf. She then told him to oome there on the next day too, 
and the fisherman, who was not over-rich, was only too glad to come, in the hope of getting, 
perhaps, another mürí, Bhard had now plenty of food, and she ate to her satisfaction. On 
the following day the old fisherman was commissioned to buy a plot of ground; on the day after . 
that, to buy timber, stones, and other things necessary to build a very large house. Bharé 
next wished to supervise the building herself; zo she got the old man to ereot a hut near where 
the house was being erected. As she did not wish it to be known that she was & woman, she 
asked the old man to buy her a complete set of a man’s clothes, and, thus disguised, she landed 
and went to the hut, having in the first instance ordered the removal of all the máris. í 


In this way passed a month or two. Bharó's husband, the prinoe, now remembered her, and 
wished to seo how she was faring, or what had become of her. So he engaged another vessel 
and set sail early. He reached in due time, and, right enough, he saw the ship in which 
he had left his wife, but his wife gone, or, rather, as he thought, dead. He, therefore, wished to 
go back to his country, when his attention was drawn toa pelatial building, fairly on its way 
to completion, and he wished to ascertain to whom it belonged. So he landed and went to the Spot, 
and enqnired who was building the house, and determined that, if any workman was required, 
he would offer his services. He was shewn the m£kádam, theold fisherman, who in turn took 
him to Bharb, who was still ina man’s disgnise, which prevented the prince from recognising 
his wife. Bhar’, however, knew who had come to her for work, but not wishing to discover 
herself so soon, pretended ignorance,-and acted as she would towards a stranger, at the time. 








13 Tindamirt = three dambrís or half a ploo, or one-eighth of an anna, 
14 Kaká means paternal unole, bug all men, about the age of one’s father, aro thos addressed. 
15 Parched gram and rice, 


16 Magalmashé mre largo fish, supposed to bo whales, The singular is magaimåsd. 
18 Gold mokars are evidently meant, 


ao i 
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Tha prince's services were engaged, but she had not the heart to make him do any lard 
work, and, therefore, he was asked to supervise the building. He was also allowed to live at his 
Supposed master's house, At meal time Bharó would order her servant to serve the prince 
firet at her own table. The prince would modestly refuse to eat before bis master, but 
Bkaró would insist upon his eating first, and then he would do so, In this way’ some time 
passed, till tho house was complete. Bharó then gave orders for furnishing the house 
completely, the old fishermar and the prince being oommissjoned to do the task. The prince 
had grob taste in furniture, and so bought the best available, and when it was arranged 
in ;be house, also under the prince's supervision, the house looked simply beautifal, 


Bharô now paid all the workmen their respective wages, and dismissed them. The prince 
als) asked for his wages, saying he, too, wished to go away, but he was told to remain for a fow 
da-s, after which he would get leave to go home. Now, when they were almost by themselves 
Btaré one day asked the prince to enter her chamber, and, having thrown off her disguise, she 
donned herself in a rich efrí and all her beautiful ornaments, and presented herself before the 
prince, The prince was simply struck dumb at seeing Bhard, his wife, standing before him, 
and could not for the world of him understand what it all meant. Was he, perbaps, dreaming, 
or was the person he saw really his wifeP When he had recovered speech, he asked her to 
explain to him everything. Bharó then told him, how, after he had gone, she had, in the first 
place, to remain without food for a day or two; how, later on, she found the tindambri tied to 
her irf, for which she could not account, as she herself had never tied it there; how she 
gare the tiadambri to the old fisherman, who had come to fish, and asked him to buy her okan 
kirmari, which, when bought and given her, all fell in the water as she was about to eat ther ; 
hov, when the chend kirmdri fell in the water, magelmáshá came and‘ swallowed them, after 
which the magalmdshé, going on dry land, threw. up heaps upon heaps of sánidehiá móri, which 
she collected, and which enabled her to live comfortably and to build that large house, in 
furnishing which he bad displayed so much taste. 

Here the prince interposed, and told Bharé what had led him to bring her and leave her 
alone in that land, and that he was now quite satisfied, that what she was wont to say to her 
mother before their marriage she had been enabled to carry out, namely, “ vin atid vin phanta 
vin2h ganthin ant dambrimanth rás karts, without thread, without comb, I will dress my hair 
anc live on one damért,” ` 

After this they disposed of the building, and taking the procoeds as woll as the heaps of 
móz1, they returned to their native country, where they lived in happiness to an old age. 








NOTES AND QUERIES, 


OHELA, 

Eene isa note froma paper in J. R. A. 8,1898, 
p. &17, on “the Army of the Indian Moghuls,” by 
Mr. W. Irvine, which will throw useful additional 
ligkt on my previous investigations into this 
interesting word (ante, Vol. X X V. pp. 199, 228): — 

1806. Chelas.— Ax a counterpoise to the 
mercenaries in their employ, over whom they had 
& very lóose hold, commanders were in the habit 
of getting together, as the kernel of their force, 
a bcdy of personal dependents or slaves, who had 
no one to look to except their master. Buch 
trocps were known by the Hindi name of chela 
(a save). They were fed, clothed, and lodged by 
thei- employer, had mostly been brought up and 


trained by him, and had no other Home than his 
camp. They were recruited chiefly from children 
taken in war or bought from their parenta in 
tine of famine. The great majority were of 
Hindu origin, but all were made Mahomedons 
when received into the body of ohelás. These 
chelas were the only troops on which a man 
could place entire relinnce as being ready to 
follow his fortunes in both foul and fair weather. 
Muhammad Khin Bungash’s system of chelis is 
described by me in J. A. S. Bengal, Part L, 1878, 
p. 340. — Irvine, Arny of the Indian Afoghuls, 
J. R. A. B., 1896, p: 617. : 


R. O. Texpre. 
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-THE VARAKKAL TEMPLE AND ITS FESTIVAL. 

Ax interesting Hindu ceremony is annually 
observed at Yarakka] of the New Moon day in 
the Malayí]im month of Tulam (October-Nov- 
ember).  Varakka] is about two miles to the 
north of Oaliout, and is witbin a short "distance 
of the Easthill Barracks. The temple stands on 
u prominent position on a bit of high ground 
upon the shore of a very shallow backwater. 
Despite its hoary and desolate appearance, on 
close inspection it looks bright and beautiful 
enough when seen rising into sight against a clear 


“blue sky on the summit of the eminence on 


which it stands. A turn from tho main road, upa 
handsome flight of stono steps, takes ‘the visitor 
directly to the doorway fronting the inner shrine. 
The promiscuous pile of huge globular rocks on 
which the ancient temple is built, the dreariness 
and solitude of the site, and the many romantic, 
dark, and solemn caves within its preciucts, render 
itinsome degree like the oelebrated &nd much 


_ larger rock-cut cave-temples of Elora or Ele 


phanta, In the rainy season, it presents a 
strangely picturesque sight, for, surrounded with 
water on all sides owing to inundations from the 
sea, it forms a little sea-girt isle. There are 
two large tanks in front which are said to be 
connected with the sea by subterraneous outlets. 


The Varrakka] Temple! is of ancient origin, and 
tradition ascribes its foundation to Purafurümna, 
the soldier, sage, and colonizer, of whom it is 
recorded :—“ Thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Kahatriya caste.” It is dedicated to 
Durgá, and in her honor the Dasahra Festival is 
celebrated in great style annually. 


The foundation legend is that. the Klrala 
country was reclaimed from the ooean by Pera- 
furàma, who built temples therein and settled it 
with immigrants. His mother Rénuké, sinned 
and fell from perfection, and thereupon his 
father, the holy Jamadagni, was exceeding wrath 
and commanded his sons to put her to death. 
None of them heeded this behest, howerer, until 
tho youngest, RAma, took his axe and alew her. 
Subsequently, Kartavtrya, king of the Haiheyas, 
visited Jamadagni’s hermitage. This monarch, 
with his thousand arms and wonderful golden 
chariot, that flew in the air and sped wheresoerer 
he bade it go, was, with due respect, entertained, 
in Jamadagni’s absence, by his wife. But the 
wicked KArtavirya, inflated with the pride of 


` ‘valour, and in utter violation of the laws of hoe- 


pitality, carried off the sage's sacred cow, KAma_ 


1 [There is & brief note on this temple in Logan’s 
Malabir, Yol II., pSoocrlvi , where, howerer, it ix stated 
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dhénu, and felled the tall trees that stood.in the 
hermitage-garder. For this reason, and also 
bécause to one of this accursed race his mother 
owed her fall, RAma forthwith attacked and 
overthrew the robber-king, and finally extirpated 
the whole race of Kshatriyas. His mother's 
death and the destruction of so many brave men, 
however, weighed heavily on his heart, and the 
slayer of hostile heroes was greatly distressed. 
To expiate these sins he determined to create a 
new land and to offer it to the Brihmans. Ac- 
cordingly, Kirala (Malabar) was created, which, 
being apportioned into sixty-four lots or griémas, 
was given away tó as many Br&hmán townships. 
Temples and dévalayds (houses of worship) of' all 
sorts soon sprang up in the new country. Only 
a few of them, however, were set up by Parasu- 
rama -himself, and one of these was the temple 


‘at yarakke] - 


. Last year (1895), on the New Moon day '(vdvu) 
of Tulam, I joined a multitude proceeding to 
this famous shrine. The great number of car- 
riagos that took pilgrims, the multifarious chnruc- 
ter ofthe people congregated, the utter confusion 
on all sides; the swimming, running, bathing, 
jumping, shouting populace made a profound 
impression on my mind. Numberless men, women, 
and children of every caste thronged the usually 
deserted temple; and from one «nd to another 
there was a long array of surging human beings, 
bathing and playing in the sea and tanks. It is 


‘supposed that on this day tho sea, submissive to 


the deity, becomes calm, and that an under- 
ground ífrika near the temple spouts forth holy 
water. In honour of the occasion, oblations of 
baruka grass and boiled riceare thrown on the 
sea-waves to departed ancestors. 

Another reason for the importance of the 
Varakka] dáva, given inthe neighLourhood, refers 
to & quaint local custom, and has almost passed 
into a proverb. Marriage connections are held 
to be at an end and all relationship to have been 
terminated, if a bandhu (kinsman) fails to put 
in his appearance in a tarawad or family-house, 
on the sdvw day. This odd sociul canon is still 
tenaciously alung to by all good folk at Varakka}. 

U. BALAKRIBHNAN Nar. 


; INITIAL L AND-N. 
LaTZLY, in a case before mo, a native of 
Bengal, a conviot in Port Blair, was indifferently 
named Nadhia Ohand and Ladhia Ohand. He is 
recorded in the list of convicts as Ludhia Chand. 


É , R 0. Teei. ' 





to be dedicated to Bhégavat!, Gapapat, Ayyappan, and 
Dakshipamürtti — Ep.] 
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German names for, 816 ; Malay names for, 
disounsed, 316 ff.; — as a weight standard, 
discussion on, 314 ff. ; is practically a con- 
ventional weight, 315; os standard of 
weigat must be conventional, 317; popu- 
lar veight of, 2 grs. Troy, 815; actual 
weigats of, discussed, 815 ; — half adenan- 
thorc seed popularly, 314; — confused with 
adexinihera pavonina HIE 
ps dicus B irae ncaa of, 
notel . OPE ...990 £, 832 
adenmithora, any "iuto the plane, 34 1.; 
Runxhius on the plant, 316 ff.: — seeds 
described, 315; names for, 314; Burmese 
names for, 314; old Ohinese names for, 
816 £; old Dutch names for, 316; Malay 
names for, discussed, 316 ff; old Portuguese 
names for, 217 ;— as a weight standard, dis- 
cussion on, 814 ff.; is practically a conven- 
tionel weight 315; as standard of weight 
must be oonventionalised, 317; popular 
weigat of, 4grs. Troy, 315; —two abrus 
seed: popularly, 314; confused with abrus 
precctorius, 314 ff.; mistaken for mahdyd 


886 EEE E E A ET 814 n. 
adkibh ita, the meaning of ............... 175 
adhideiva, the meaning of . eene 120 
Adhiycjsia, the meaning of.. Peers 175 
Aeng Bouta, the first aounik ot ‘the ie es 41 
Air- spirita, 246 f. ; in the Konkán ............ 248 


Ajmer, origin of the name, 161 je origin of 
the iown cseccsrerseccaseee ates 161 ff. 
(a) Wwet, a ten of viss vee 823 


909599 ees 


alcohol, a spirit home ..........e eR 04 
almoncs as an artiale of barter, RET 283. 
Àlür, a village in Travanoore............ eere 148 
anala x 8.1478 expired |... esee BBL 


Andaman Tokens, tho, 199 ff: — the first 
dated 1860 in M8.,198; the second dated 
1860 in MS., 198; the third dated 1861 in 
copp3r, 108; the fourth, dated 1866 in 
copper, 193; the &fth dated 1867 on card, 


193 : — forgeries of . . 184 


Béthila = Vétal... 


173 
. 170 


an gdreki, the fourth tithi of the dark halt TE 
antahkaraaa, the term explained . 
Asdvallf — Asaril near Ahmadabad, 195 j je 


name disoussed . —— eo 
dis ediívdnara, the yhoogical meaning 

of ... seh eens eec nsn, 170 
dimaa, the rogal. meaning ot —"— 179 
diman prajita, the term explained ... ..........-. 170 
diman tdijasa == n{vritti, the term PR vu 
AptAlikA — AIE Lue. oye 228 
Attic salt —a derivation for tho Bii 10 
ava = ywá ... asi enne. O2B 
aylalum — abris seniors acis "———"— 316 


aylar« pidjar = ubrus precatorius seod ...... 316 
aylaru-pohon = abrus precatorius seed m... 316 


b initial = p in Bahskrit derivatives in Bnr- 
mese. 
Badarasiddhi dentia ith. "tlie ‘wieder 
Bórsad ... 39 
bahishkarana, tho péyohological Be Ge “of. 170 
Bahundé, a woman of the Pulindaa 
Baindavi, a former name ab ger 38; — 
Yanaváat .. a 
Baitdl Pachtet, t & folktale version ot 
Bal, an evil spirit... m 
Banaausi — Vanaviai ; —€———— 
bark cloth in the Nicobars, 265 f. ; only used 
by the women, 266 ; mado of ba coovanut 
Baroda, the name dicdisol-. 4n 
Barter, rosal, discussed: 261 f. — in the 
Far East, discussed, 260 ff.: — in natural 
produce, discussed, 281 ff. ; in manufactured 
articles, disoussod, 285 ft..— values stated . 
in oash, 264 f.:— articlos of, as money of 
account, among the Ohins, 312 f. :— trou- 
bles of trade by, explained, 212 :— in al- 
monds, 283; in cattle, 285; in oloth, 286 f. ; 
in cocoanuts, 283 ff. ; cotton used in, 283 ; in 
drums, 287 ; in earthenware, 988; in gluss 
bottles, 287 f.; in glass jars, 287 f. ; in gold 
and silver trees, 289 f.; in ‘lives,’ 985; in 
livestock, 285; in mulberrios, 283 ; in oxen, 
285; in rice, 281 f.; in skins, 266 f; 
in tea bricks, 285 f.:— additional notes 
on äs 911 f, 
bee’ wax aw a form of currens in Borneo. . 812 
‘ betel-quid-taking- time’ PEE 
.. $0 
-e 173 


. 326 


etn 


bhadri, the serenti i ot ‘the: dak halt . 
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Bhairtba — Kéla-Bhniray, an rivi ads eee 278 
bhakti-jijňdsa, the term € sens B18 
Bhar$, story of .. su eese se Pix eps . 887 ff. 
Bhita, Pafijurli chen of ns a new, 61: — 

the form ofa big, is the form ofa big 


Bhüta' .....ueee eese . 67 
Bhttes wandering in the tona ‘of ile iind. ^ 51 
bidji-saga = saga ............ . 316 
birds, the language of, 27; in n folk talos. ess 184 
birth customs in Malabar ......eeeenes 84 


bissa = vissa ......... riss .820 n. 
blood, mixing, with rice, as a OUTO esee 25 
bó) a Burmese weight, 319: — = 8920 
raktikds = pala, 825; — mt b, 
826: — — pala by etymology ............ B25 ff. 
Boradrá = Béridr& Se. 40 
Bóridrá, the proper form of Batdec. 40 
Bortvadrake = Barüdra . 49 
Bórsadás = Bérsidhds, a ask ‘of Bothiaas 89 
Bórsidh = Bórsad .. cates ode vo 89 
Bérsidhás, a sept of Brikiniins - —— E 
bottles, glass, as an article of barter ..... . 87 f. 


Brahmá described as Náràyana's servant ... 48 
Brahmanioal thread as a spirit-scarer ......... 
Brabmapurush, an earth-spirit . 
Brahmarákshas, an earth- enint 278 :— a 
story of a... otisses desse we 305 
Browne, fons à an authority on i Baroda 
weights... oe . 3938 f. 
Budk- ~dahtamt, “the eighth HUM « ona Wed. 
, nesday .. Pes . 178 
lulion Buenos of, Sn Bueina told by ippa 
anoe, 156:— weight of. art of testing the, 
157:— in Burma, referred to silver stand- 
ards, 156 — ourrenoy in Burma, age of, dis. 
cussed, $82 ff.; in Ohina, reference to, 
283; the effectsof, 197 ff.; the evil of a, 
discussed, 2]1 ff.; caution of travellers as 
to, 201 f.:— money explained, = unooined 
currency, 155 ; stamped, common in Barma, 
157 :—use of chipped, as e 160 ft.; 
use of, in Tibet ........... . 160 f. 
Burma, & musket that explodaa: without 
gun-powder belonging to the Si of, 
explained ... - 40 
Burma, RR introduced DyEing “Minden, 
155; represents the whole evolution of 
coinage, 154; began 1861 A. D. ............... 
Burmese, soript, note on, 822 — translitera- 
tion, 321 f.; sooents explained, 399.— 
weights, discussed in detail, 318 ff.; terms 
for Indian copper iai 822 1. — Bańskyit 
words in ....... vis s . 825 f. 
Bunnese War of 1894, an n unpublihed - ‘docu- 
mpnt regarding the .. 090550980 005 ves vaeose o osaoe 40 ff. 


secese osolno so 


154 


INDEX. 


eaju-lale om abrus procatorins weed......... es 816 
calendar of wood, the, among the Nicobarese. 217 
Cambodian dates in the Baka Bra ............... 148 
candareen, the origin of the term exp 
816; variants of the word, 314 ff, ; == con- 
dorin = condori, 816 f.; NH E . 817 
candarin == candureen ..........-.«. re... 916 
oandiel am khándt ... ter sonos eee ese sess. MÖR 
oandil == khdndé Lees sees 245 n. 
candy zz hhdndt . erre DOB n., 899 n. 
cannibalism in the Nicobaren m 266 f. 
Oar-Nioobar, variations of terms from the. 
other Nicobar Islands .. sees DOD ff, 
cattle as an article of barter. ens BOD 
Caves in the Amherst District, Bursa list 
pp eer BBO 
sono, cease cath, the Obinoso ein. Ser eran e. 299 
ekakwd and abet i in a folk. tale eno 194 f. 


Ohalukyas of B&dkmi, Western, date in Saka 
Era, 146; — of Kalyána, Western, date in 
Baka Era, 146; — Ohålukyas, Eestern, , 
date in Saka Hre .. E ETN E 

Ohbepqdikå, a heroine of the Varas Legend. 33 

ue ee UNE ‘ 
tale ......... ness eesssesos. OUR 

Obandrspusbkrani, a | irtha .. . 168 
‘charity’ in folktales......... Poes b4 

chashm-i-khurts cx abras precalorina soed..316 n. 


* ceca 


Ohéda, an earth-spirit ... a . 278 f. 
Ohéda-m&m&— Uncle Chéds = Ch&da..... sies 279 
cheska = sitkà Lese eee eerte eee 257 
oh&ld, additional note on the word ....:...-- 341 
ehakey = sithà. esee . 257 
chekoy = sithó ... seve 257 


Ohéraman Perumil, dis Doreen. uu die 


Kollam Era............ Sieci . 116 
chtkatl x= sitkd ......... — re . 257 
chinytos x abrus preeatorius seeds; A"— 1814, 819 
Ohittaküda = Ohitor ...............«. . 195 
Chôla- Kéra]apuram -Eotthr ... sévenace Lah 
Chó]as, three doubtful dates in Saka Bas 147 
chronograms in Tamil literature... e 108 
chúddmani, eclipses on certain Ban —(— 178 
cloth as an article of barter... . 986 f. ` 


cock's-oyes = abrus preoatoriws seeds .... — . 816 n, 
cocoanute as an article of barter. 983 ff.; a 
mise UE 284 ; ae money 
DE RM 
coin, deflnition of the en 180. cooing as 
tokens, 158: :— chipped as if bullion, in the 
Maldives, 161; in Tibet, 160 f. 7— explana- 
tion of the South-Indian term pon... esses, 18 
coinage in Burma began 1861 A.D., 154: f 
recent date of, 201 :— the whole evolution - 
of coinage represented by, i d in 
the evolution of suss... Pesos ads Sabie .. 160 


eee sone 


INDEX. 
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= 
` 


odlar = kuld = a stranger in Burmese ...... 
ocmmon labour in Indian villages 
compass, points of the, among ilie "Nioo. 
barese . —€— T , 274 ft. 
duni = adevandlra(oreliri) en 518 — 
candareen . . 816 
816 
816: 
317 
317 


=r LLLI 


Smidlort parvum = idare "(— 
condoris == oendori (candareen)......... «e 
ocndorium = candgreen ......... ee 


neon 999 e*4 00 


eve tio 100 


- mina seecen nenne OL? De 
Ceoke, an i authoclly o on i Barnas oaia 823 f. 
Qaorg, Kings of, date in Saka Rra ............ 148 
copper money, Indian, Burmese terms for... 322 f. 
Ceraalbruyd = adonanthera pavonina ...... 316 


corollaria parvifolia = Vieni d 
nina. ese e eee ae 
eckton as an article of barter . 
Council on a Cot, explanation of the phrase.. ps 
ocunters, brass oard-, used as currency......... 157 
ocwries as currency discussed, 2901.: — an 
early notice of their use as currenoy, 180; 
an early description of, 159f.:— as per- 


sonal ornaments, 150 f.: — Bhavánt- ...... 91 
O»yan, the Malay measure ............ e... 329m. 
Oax, Hiram, on Burmese weights ............. 4. 828 


Orab's-cye — abrus precuforius seed...... 814, 397 
oradil = khaudé through bhdrt (1)............245n- 
Orawturd on Burmese Weight... sse ser sesos. ~ 826 f. 
*' 3rescent, money," explained... .. ......... 
crrrenoy vs. barter, examined, 211 £. :— un- 
coined, explained, 155; in Burma, latences 
of, 155 f. : — without coinage, methods of 
dealing in, 208 f. :— instance of an ancient 
ruler’s knowledge of the value of an exact, 
202 :— non-metallic, in the Far East, dis. 
zussed, 260 ff. : — conventional, discussed, 
2% f. :— bullion., value and weight must 
both be stated in, 208: — use of lump, of 
Buctuating mtrinsio value, 202 :— token., in 
the Maldives,161:—among the peasantry 
in the Hast, 157 £. .— origin of, suspicion as 
z0, among peasantry, 159:— notionsas to, 
among the ancient Jows, 159 :— dealings at 


the Burmese Court in 1822-8 ............... 900 f. : 
dakév = tiokal .............. sess eesooosssess 206 
daxag confounded with taka i. eese ses 295 
ddaaq, various forms of . ve» 241, 248 
Dendaka Forest, the, in folktales . eens 27 
Denduvakééa, a king of Vijayanagara......... 807 
diag = ddnug, 940: — = fanka ...... veces. 240 
dd3g = faka se ... essere D — 296 
ddigh = tatka " Visivpscnreo 239 
ddagh = tanka . 235 
ddi k = taüka vasito . 285 


e. 196° 


48 | Dates of the Harsha Era, 29ff. — of the 


Baka Era in Inscriptions, 146 f., 829 f: 
— Irregular, 7: — in bright fort- 
nights, 2 f.: —amdnia, 5 ff. :— pirni- - 
siánta, 5 ff.: — in courrent years, 2; in expired 
years, 2 f., 5, 7; in Southern expired years, 
8 f., 6; in Northern expired yeers, 5 f. ; in 
Norther expired or Southern current 
years, 3:— of the Vikrama Era from Palm- 
oe PERTEN din nore 
sisse esta m— —— l 
ur divisions "I e among the "Nico- 
barose ... veo 211 ff. 
days of the weel in Inscriptions, Bakra, 89; 
Sunday, 831 f. ; Monday, 831 ff. ; Tuesday, 
880, 889 1. ; Thursday, 330 f.; Saturday...... 
days of the week in MS. dates, åditya, 
Sunday, 2; bhauma, 5 f.; bbaumay (ste) 
(Tuesday), budha, 8; guru, 8; ravi, 2 ff. 
éani, 4, 6; so? (soma), 3 ; soma, 2,4. 7; 
fal ar VESA 2 
days, festal, ot de. Tinda Danar Oelender, 


177 ff. :— Diwåli, 808, Girdhan, 308; 
Makar-kA-Benkránt .............. nene oe 308 
doonga = lafika ... ee am eese ee tenter . 941 
denaing = faüka........ ees ees 299 
denga = farba. ......... ss senate, 208, 244 
dengga = tankn ...... — Pr: eee 243 
dengi = (atta... sese eee ee ee eene eene, 249 
dengwi x— tanka ............... PPA ROE EEE oe 237 
Déva-pushkerani, a ‘tank’ for the Bhütas ... 50 
Dérarája of Maistr, a date of, noted...... Sasso . 383 
Dóvéndra, ‘King of the Gandarvas,’ i 
PME: 


encres O7 


devil-dancer, choice Of & sisiisiisire 
Devil-Worahip of the Tuluvas, Mr. Minner’s 


Variants of Burnell’s tales .......cccecsssessees 47 
dhfnaka (— P dfnag)... eseteo see ssseee osesoc oes 24D 
Dhimanta, a foli-héto zoo osses sæ. 28 
Diddå, daughter of DR of Tobari.. vee 228 
ding — taùka ., tee aoseresoossssosessossono 24O 
dingd, derivation ot. . 235 ft. 
e means ‘a coin,’ 235 :— - med far rape! 

: = takka, 240:— and tickal are both 

me of taüke...... eese, 235 


dingga == tasa ....s eese ee eene eere ieo saesae 43 


disease, the demon origin of ...scccrsecueee 50 
Divasarma, a Brahman of Gannavára, a hero 


Of folktales ......... e ceeeee eee eer eere rei) 190 
Dtwül!, tho, a day of rest..........0.. e. 008 
doktat, half-plus, the term explained deuinesubies 218 
donkey-riding as a punishment e. 56 


Double-key, a note on the term, 835 f. ;— 

doubleky = dubbelije, 835; = doublekeos, 
335; == doublekye ................-. æ 985 
dreams in folktales ............ eren ree ss 188 
drums as an article of barter ... eee eee 287 


- 





846 INDEX. 
drunkenness—origin of oeremonial, 94 f. : Gódrf, the name discussed ................. eesse 40- 
among the mes tribes of the Central Pró- gold, & ' pinoh’ of, in 1556 A., D. ..... sss... 283 
vinoes . semen sen ener tonnes. 95 | gondjo = adenanthera pavonina seed ......... 317 ` 
dubbeltje, "iio c OOIN: is ess ese een aia vas o ...335 f. | gonko cabeça prata = gondjo ..... sss. 917 
dung as a cure, in folktales — ...............-.-. 184 | gonzo chapets = , gondjo... E ... 817 
Durbuddhi, a folktale hero ..........44...—.e.« 55 | Góvatyang identified with “iho modan 
Durdama, the fisherman, & hero of Vanarist..: 75 Kôõns . AOTER E OER.: 
Durgá as a tutelary goddess .5......... ceesre 224 | Górdhan, ihe, day after the Dtwilt .. e 9308 
Durgathe, a Brahman hero of folktales ..... 138 | Grammar, Kaémirt, notes on ....... ec cca 188 ££, 
Durpaya = Durdama .......... eene -= 7| Gigi, Guru as & ‘enake-god .. senes Bh 
Dwijaktrtti, ‘king of Ohojamandala!............ 109 | gwaja = raft i. sss vase . 314 . 
i Guttas of Guttal, date in Baka Era eem oe 147 
earthenware as an article of barter  ......... 988 i 
earth-spirits, list of the best known ......... 277 €f. | Hadal, a water-spirit...... ceres 208 
oc alme Haimantaksa, a folk-hero .. tes 
dates ——— eec 830 | Hamilton, Alexander, én Birmes ‘Weights .. . 827 
ékddaits in dates .. — 9821. | hanging as a punishment in folktales ......... 105 
ékakésa, the term explained... oe . 170 | Harihara Il. of Virtue & date of, 
Era, Saka, discussed at length, 148 mu noted u peones ee e. 331 


nomenclature of, discussed at length, 
148 ff.: — locality of, discussed, 146 ff.; 


territorial spread of, 148: — dates of the, 829 ff. 


Eras, Kollam, discussed, 118 ff.; Saptar- 
shi, discussed, 118; S&strasamvateara — 
Baptarshi, 118; Travancore, the three... 

Erunds Muni, a folk-hero EM 

Exchange, general notes on the vasa ion. of, 
in Far East, 809 : — mistakes as to caloulat- 
ing, in books, 809 : — note on ancient ratios 
of, 811 :— between silver and gold im XII, 
XIIL XIV Centuries A. D., 309; up to 
XVII Century A.D. in the East, 809 f. ; in 
Coohin-Ohins, 310; in Ohineee ShAn States, 
310; in Siam, 810; definite rates of, in 
Burma, 810:— between silver and lead in 
Burma, 310 f. : — between silver and tin in 
Southern Burma ..,..... seen 


oer 
fate, part played by, in folktales 
feathers, use of, in folktales ............ eee 
fevtecs = pitis. 


Fire-legend, the Andaman, i tsi ita ‘ikenass 


. 118 f, 


25 


to tho Prometheus Legend... een 16 
Fire-spirita ... sss . 948 
Folktales in tha: Central Brovirioss, 5, 1042, 

138, 165 ft, 195 f, 980:— in Southern 

Indis,81 £; in Salsette . ^. 897 ff. 
Gana Vidya Safljivini, a modern Treatise on 

Hindu Musio, noticed. ...... eere. - 86 
gandal = gandd ......... woes . 945 n, 
Gangas, Eastern, of Kaltigedagird,. dels m 

Baka Bra, 147: — Western, dates in Sake 

Era, 147, 830 : — of Gahgavádi = "Western . 

Gangas .......... eer cessos eps eevee one IB A7 

-God, the ' secret’ names of .......... 214 
Gódhrá = Gdh .....,...... E 40 
ao 


Indumukht, a courtesan T tho Vijayanagar 








28°. 


A EEEE EE Y 
Harsha Era, Dates of Melee 20 T 
Hédalf = Hadal ..... . 293 
Hindu titles for Auras, jnaténcos oh. . 224 


Atnong = bark cloth... —— ác 2 
Holy Stones ......... P te 
Hopkinson, Col., of the “Firat Dimas "War, 


notes On ........-.-.. Sens dl 
Hoysalas, dates of the, noted: 330 f. - — of 

Dérasa-mudra, date in Seka Hra iei e 147 

hridi agas, the term emnes 175 
Hunda, the Pulinda hunter, a hers. ot the 

Vanaviat Legend . ——  — OD 

Hushkapurg = Ushkür . eee sarees rveccceraces DA 


Ide Ide Malacoo = abrus precatorins ........ 316 
life (Mehtar), his connection with Lel Beg... 83 
Indian liquorice = abrus preoatorius sood ... 814 
Indische Paloograghie, Bühler's, noticed ... 396 
indriya, the meaning of . eee . 170 


Jaserintions; ther value to history: b; aluo 
of the Aska, 57:— TATEA a note 


On .. eis ——— — Ll ff 
Inscriptions, edited 1- — 
in the Harsha-Sarhvat from the Pafljab...20 f. 
Khajurahé of Haraha-Samvat......... ss BO f. 
Kear, 392 M. B. «148 ff. 


. Kétpar, 302 M. R., datod in tho reign. of 
Gri-Vtra-Riman Kêraļavarman ... --. 145 


Kbptdr, 306 M. E., dated in the reign of 


Brt-Vira-BAman icis ssi 
Pafijaur of Harsha-Barhvat .. ee es na 


. 148 


Purvrari, 885 M. ipd cd uns 
Vira-Ravivarman wesc es 143 








INDEX. 347 
ion = yéngdd .. zi . 259 | Kêlava Bhat, the hero of a South-In 
iron, ingota, as an i arial of battens = .. 388 t. Folktale ........ yin t. 
. iron-ware as an article of barter s+... 288 f, | kétakt flower, tho story of the, at Vanavte!... 71 
Isara Balla, a hero of the Pafijurli Legend... &8 | Kbárt River, name discussed . UP Tt 
Isukathakkidig&du of onis & hero of King Charles’ Tears = abras. PRO 
folktales . . 139 Do M ———K 814 n, 
tevara = 8. 899 expired, 330: :— B. 1319... 831 Kishrofksha, the father of [. i RUMINUS 78 


jagrat, the term explained ............ c 173 

Jakhái = JékhQi, an earth-spirit . vee 270 
Jarawa, thename of Andaman Tribe — "ita - 

probable origin . seeesos ses esa escsessss 18 

. Jarimari, an erao a —— 949 

just gines dai Arta cf T ..-. 287 f. 

Javan dates in the Baka Era ................... 148 


jagd, the twelfth titht Lees eese 178 
Jaya and Vijaya, the watchmen ‘guarding 
the god Nåråyana .. guutissns Dusty, d 
J&yuchehandra, a tory o. m . ii 
Jiyasratha of Pafichfla, a folktale about... rosae 187 
` jayantt, the twelfth tifhi . Ve vesess ved uco aca, T UB 
Jayantt, a former name for Vanavüat i stesse 83, 78 
Jayantipura = Van&vÁal eere 79 
Jayssithha of Kasmir .. ....— eese 


-Kaémtr, ancient topography of . 


Kochchi = Oochtn, has the same root es 
Korkai and Kollem, 114: x- Kolaohebai ... 

koi — royal town, 115: — in Kollam, Korkai 
(kot + kai) and Kochohi = ee 
means seaport, harbour . e ee 

kollam, various explanations “ot tho Sota, 


115 


. 115 


115 f.; a territorial term, 114:— = Ko- 
- lamba, 115:— has the same root as 
Kachohi = Cochin, 114 ; as Korkai aisit 114 


Kollam Era,a note on, 118 f:: explained, 
114 ff; the event it is intended to com. 


memorate discussed... .. TERA ...116 f. 
koadori = eandareen .eciccssscsessscovsescencneeee 316 
kondori-betang = adenanthera pavonina seed. 316 
korava, a birth custom in Malabar ...... n... 84 


Korkai, the oldest known capital of the 
Pandyas, 114: — kol + koi, 114: has the 


jettons used as currenoy . -- - 157 | eame root as Koohchi == Cochin, 114; as 
Job's Tears = soed of cois laaya desetexes 814n. | Kolem.. e 114 
Jókhài = J&kbAi ..........—... eem enne 279 | Kottár, names i 14 t. "= Oh5ja-Kérsa- 
~ Judson, an authority on Burmese woights...823 t. puram, 144: — Muriudi-Chhjanallar lesen 142 
.| krisknala — ratf... .... e 814 
KAdambas of HAngal, Meu ee eM Krühnardjs of Mair. a date at Aabi i . 888 
Kafrt, an earth-epirit.... edes seve 279 ini nde of Vijayanagara, a date of, ; 
Kaipabha, son of Suda .. Sersan escia MU s srida ...330, 383 f. 
Kaibabh&évarn — Kaitabha - Ves sse ceo sav essaye 175 DA “tha: Westom, their tems for 
Kåkattyas of Worangal, date in Baka Era 147 UYeBE EEO EE RETES 153 
Kâla-Bhairar = Bhairóba ...............-. em 278 | Kahémagupta of Kader, lis matice with 
Kalachuryas of Kaly4na, date i Haka Hon. 146 | Didd& ............. o- 298 
hádlayukta = S. 1420 expired ............ e 880 | Kahtürája, son of Vigrahardia c ot Tohara ` . 226 
Kålênaka = Kuliyan.........—.. eere. 228 f, | Kulirjak of Albérint = Tapakttt ...... ..... 899 f. 
KALL, a storm goddess... eese 248 amudrh a sed irem in tho Dhirsig 
KAli Bra, a note on the nee of, in Travancore 118 f. District .. MD OT 71 
Kalinga, the King of, in folktales ............. . 38 Kumbhánda, a Pulinda S uso Svcs sebeseCocwabece 86 
Kalyénapurs, in folktales.......... € 27 | Kuntibhéja, ‘King of Anantapur’... seers.. 223 
Kandahár in folktales represents RAjpitind...25 n. Koyohkugi = Tirukkuruhkudji in Time 
Kanthtrava Narasarája of poH & dato of, volly ...... sinas sees eias . 142 
noted ser sssreocessersecccecescoscceresesces cnn, B83 | Kuthuveluku, haroitie cf a folktale ees 165 
Kannadéva = Karna If. senten enne eene, 195 | Eyat, a Burmese weight, 319: = tiokal, 820; 

. Karaga, a hero of the Pefijurli Legend . 63 = rupee, 321: table of ordinary, buius 
karamas in insoripliong ^... erret on . 933 expressions for parte of the ...........,......... 821 
Kárkoteadranga — Drang RE 
Kárpetaka, hero of a folktale —— 4 907 
Kasadraha —-Kásandra . oves dea 6d d0y 40 | Land s, initial... i. esee eere erem mener SÁB 
Kåsandra, the name discussod Mm = 40 | Lehfr of Albérint is Lohara& ............«....... 290 


Kathay Balones = Belungs ............ one seo oeo - 86 ! Idlan, the term explained... ...........,........... 107 

Kappi SubhAdtr, soo SubhAdar of the Oot ew 20 | land measurement spen. of Tanjore er- 

Kaumudt, a former name for Vgnavüat ......38, 78 plained ... sesosceserece 148 

kavirdj, as a Musalman title ....ccsccsssssscceese a Latter, an authority c on -Burriced walghis .819 ff. 
9 


- 


Lauhfwar == Lahore O E 280 
Lauhtr of Albértnt is Lohara ....«. eese 230 
life-indez — instanoe of... sss. 108 
‘lives’ as an article of barter .....ssiereran 285 


livestock as an article of barter » CO ER TUNES 
pouce ie Gaulle df 295 f. ita importance 
in Kaámtr History, 225; ia in the Lohtrin 
Valley in Pünchh, 225; now totally ruined, 


282: referred to in Alb&rünt's Indica......229 f. 
Loharagkotja = Lohara sses seronsoeesse cosses 225 
: Lohtrin Valley, A - ; 995 t. 
Loran = Lohtrin ............ "—— 912222 
lump silver, use of, as eubfoneyic ees S01 
lunations, terms for the, in tho Nicabare se 270 
Ain Om representa sushuptt ... eene 173 


Madhu, son of Suda . AN js 
Madhuka, the lings at  Vanivál..- iiai —— 7i 
Madhuki, a name for Vangváat ............ e 
Madhukéévara, the god of tke "Yaradà | 
River, 84; = Madhuka, 71: — tho story of, 
85 £: =< the origin of thè name, — 72 
mahdduddah, the eight kinds of the twelfth 
M... vemm esas, 178 
ostii the seventh ‘thi ot the yn 
sts ere idn eie Sess siet . 178 
Nice an epidemio dt e eee 249 
Mahávtra, a folktale king of “ Kandahar” 25 
grace of xn his connection with 


ae Shih, & common ' Troya’ ’ name in 
the Dakhan .. 

mahdyd seed mistaken tor adendnibora i paw- | 
mina seed seses wea ennemi oon i n. 

Mairavt, a cave near x Vanariat : 


k ses 927 
Mala, a king of Vanaváat, 38; — hin dafont 

by Hupda......... 69 f. 
MallArjuna of Lohara, a pretender. fece, 220 
manas, the meaning Of sse Less. 170 
Manasasaras, a story of tho Lako . a" we 112, 268 
Mangi Valley in the Ptr nne imis ves. 228 
Mindakys sharma «e... 169 


manus an the term 


eteo vo 


mat-pyd = pie ......... 


vere 281- 


exe 27. 


INDEX, 


martyrology, a point in Indian ......... 
Marute, storm-gods 


Me 280 
. 947 
$a L 328 
Maung Beh Wah, the Burmese writer, s note 
on his writings. e 01 n. 
Metal Tokens ‘Act, don pe sharing Ga 
currenoy .........-. eese essessesrseesse oas 157 
metamorphosis in folktales — hero into a fly.. 107 
metempsychogia, , an instance of rooted 


Indian belief i... Lee eese ces 000] BB D, 
Mhaishásur, an earth-epirit emnes. 279 
Mhasoba x Mhaishügur eese 279 
Mhaskoba == Mhaishásur ........ €— . 279 
Mindin, King of Burma, introduced the 
" coinage ... «eue eee eee eee eee ~ 155 
miracles, supplies of food in folktales .. Veris 840 
moles, lucky ........ ees 128 
money, Anglo-Indian "denominations for, ` 

adaptation of, in Burma,’ 890: Indian 

copper, Burmese terms for, 392 f. : — fre- 
quently mentioned in the Jdtakes or Zats, 

294; expressions rdi in the Jdtakas 

aro all weights; TORRE PBA 


months in M8, Datos. — 
emn ne) 5, S02 


9990 see bee pesces 


bhádrz:4 ................ 
chaitra essre mees persee 
jyðshpha tos ede aes cesseoeteee 


i 
1 
1 
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teeseeeeoenesssoneteenes 3, 383 
vÜ m ns BOQ 
P eene 32, 
jy@ehtha Biy a 832 
months, lunar, in the Nicobers, names of . .269 f. 
nú, a Burmese weight, 319 ; small, explained, 
320 :— decimal scele of, explained, 820; 
quaternary scale of, explained ...;.......... 


e*99 cow cee eovosqosoo vie 


mudrds, tho Buddhist, explained esee 24 T. 

mulberries as an article of barter ......... ien 283 

Mukti — Jakhái ...... e es, 279 

Mummudi-Ohéjanalitr ;..... .... . 142 

Mufijá, an earth-epirit .................. M 27O C 

wand h initial. 342 
‘ i 
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sakehatras in eat :— à 


Dd du. soe ten sen ene ssesssesssossee GOL 
nakshatras in MB. Dates : — 

Hastd... - Sawieat tennis, UM 
nare, the forbidden, i in folktales”, P ees 104 
nan es, opprobrious, & note on =. HAE 140 


Nardana, ‘King of Malabar’ .......... e. 20 
Narasa of Vijayanagara, a date of, noted...... 830 
Naxzaithha I., the Hoysala, a date of, noted... 381 
nate m Burma ....... . 207 
Narakdsi Nardyara Bettis het. iot à a Bout 


Iadian folktale ...... ... arean 18 
Na-Mi = Jakhái ......... steeds . 270 
Nérakas of Véltr, a ditai in a Baka Em... . 148 
.. 908 


ngu d, ‘silver,’ used also for ‘rupee’ 
nguédingd, ‘silver coin, used io. “for 
Nicobarese, notes. on m the, 265 ft. : — numera- 
tion, origin of, 217; use both the direct and 
inverse methods of numeration, 218; 
rumeraiion on the fingers, 217; reckon by 
the score (vigesimal system), 217: a 
‘3core,’ the lowest number of ooooanuts 
enumerated by the, 217; their expreasions 
far collective numbers, 221; thair notions 
o? expressing fractions, 220: numerals and 
arithmetic, 217 : their methods of addition 
and subtraction, 220: never attempt mul- 
tplication or division, 220: use of numeral 
coefficients, among the, 291 f.:— divisions 
of the day and night, 2711f.; their expres- 
s.ons for recurrent time, 221: mode of 
rackoning time and distance, 273 fE : their 
method of expressing distance, 222:— 
miats of the compass, 274f.; steering by 
tie sun and stars, 275 f.; winds and 
c.ouds, 276 f.: astronomy im the, 268 ff.; 
divisions of the year, 260 f.:— bark-oloth 
in the, 265 Mera: 908 f..— 
simming sesse eene senten ene seo eoe 207 P. 
night, Afvisions'. of tha, diae the Nioo- 
Earese, 271 ff, ; divisions of time on moon- 
lght, among the  Nioobarese, 273:— 
process of reckoning time s md the 


Wioobarese .. . 273 
Alcor in Darm s axplanid. «r `. 899 n, 
gii oiim a ad tha term “explain- : 

»o 9999 99 LLLI ] 0 
ui) Delhi i in 1 folktales : 

F a corruption of Nar Jahan . eee RO 
ootI4 sturnorum — abrus precatorius seed ... 916 
ogres, properties of, in folktales......... ET 106 
ointment 88 A SPTIt-BORTST 4... eene nnne Riu 


ok-ho = bark-cloth .............. esses 908 
Om, the term explained, 178: = the mening 
of the symbol; 170: — the Vedio view of 
the term, 179: — = irikdusa.. ........ e 175 
Om mani padwié, the senso of the expression 


explained ... s: — ees . 175 
ordeal, an, in the Padjdb... eene 195 
oxen as an article of barters. b esa ine sd va venenis! 285 
Pada, the writer of Agdka’s Biddápur ads 

tions .......... gaki 084 f. 
padmakayóga, aicctang ot the xu. ‘and 

seventh tithis on 4 Sunday .. . 178 
pav sfü-tabyd = a pice .. OREL 
pakskavordhint, the twelfth HU — à 178 


pala, the ancient Indian copper standard Troy 
weight, 818: — importance of the, gs a 
standard weight, 818: — 820 raktikds, im- 
portance of the proportion thus observed, 
818: =bAT) = 320 raltikds, 325; — bé) by 
etymology ... stave ens oso so ORD T. 
Pafijurli, ER ot pr Bhuta, 47 ft.:— “ os- 
tablishment'' of, 60: — as a greet boar born 
from the perspiration of Sd d 48:— 
the ngme given . ERE, SU 
pdpandsint, the twelfth thi — ceswad 
peper as currency discussed, 291 £ : tithe 
Andaman Islands, 202 n.:—,in the Oocos- 


Keeling Islands . —€— 4292 n. 
Parafíur&ma, a Turin ot the agen o "SE 319 
Parpotsa — Prints . Vea ise gea Nus U€ duo see 995 
pdrthiva — B. 1887 snared: eee B92 n, 
Parapa Bhaktas, Wind ohipa os e. 047 
phala, & weight of silver = pala.... 210 


gs sim aca 319: ‘— mall ii 


ed .. .. 820 
paijo cieta ce tage apin . 329 
påkbá, a Burmese weight, 319 : — = viss . .390 n, 
pettys — pitis, 828; — Pegue copper ......... 328 
pice =x pai'sds-tabyá in Burmese ............... 928 
piohis = pitis... sees... teow center neeese sess BLO 
pio = mat pyd in Burmese ~ . 823 


-Dusiagh his connection with La Beg.. 83 
Meinen ci . 920 n. 
pitis, small braa; capper or en inony 


among the Malays ......... ioaren oeii BLO 
plavanga = B. 1769 expired.. sunia 098 
pon, & small gold ooin in Wanjors c —— 1° 
possessian by Bhôta, an instance of .e.e.ssesse 03 
prájňa, the meaning af... eeseesesee esses sso. 170 
pramdihin = B. 1089 onen. MARENE . 881 
Pravritt of purusha, the term uralni s . 170 
Piinsep's account of the assay of the Ava 

Bullion, 1826... ........ eee m een 927 
Prometheus Legend, its ikencas to the 

Andaman Fire-legend s -. 18 
Prünja = Pûnchh .,. ............ ———Á 225 
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Polikdét, a woman of the Pulindas .......... 4 
Pulindas, the tribe, mentioned sssr. 


) werd, the term explained ........ eee à 
pwesds of Burma, business of the ............ 187 f. 
ramon, the term explained ,............ . 199 
YTOFONG = COJAN ....eeeee eese enmt stone oe 920 n, 


RAjapurt = Rajaun ... eese, 207 
rajas, the meaning of... Lee ose ose morrese 
rakat = raif = abrus PME iced — 316 
rokshasa = 8, 1118 current.. n 
vaktikd = ratt, 314: — rm 320 to the pala: 


DIL 


in ancient Indian standard weighta ......... 318 
H&madéva of Vijayanagara, a date of, noted... 381 
Rin& Marhdgalikke of Vamanathalt(Vinthlf)... 195 
Rannsinganallür == Hrneil Tåluka. ,. ^ 148 
Rafijft Singh, his connection with Tohiri . . 231 
Rashtrakttas of Målkhêd, date in Baka His... 146 


atf, the term conveys a conventional weight, 
315; = abrus seed, 314 ff.; = by confusion 
also adenanthera seed, 314 ft.: and double 
ratt, confusion of, oe 814; double, 


explained .., ... ... ..... eer BIB 
Raffas of Baondatti, date in aka Bra. 147 
raudra == B. 1549 expired e sSeies suo ^». 881 


raundino — yóngdo ......eeseus. eee 269 
red-land, a, stamped at Tilokptir ORARE 84 


Hed Sappanwood — Red Sandalwood......... 814 n. 
Hed Sandalwood, term explained, 814 n.: — 
seed = adenanthera pavonina... S l4 
Red Sanderswood == Red Sandalwood. "sn: 814n. 
Redwood seed — Sr eames vn. 914 
rÀoowy — yóngdà +. p ese 259 
ribbons, a ipiri israr.: se m ne eer esas 7 


rice as an article of barter . "T 
poii Mud ed in folktales... 185 


ringdaw = sgóngdo... EA ^e. 259 
rondai == yóngdà ... ERE] 
rondail == gyóngdà ......... —— a eo. 259 
rondays == yóngdo Š s... 259 


rubies, tears turning into, in folktales —— 
Rumphius on the Pp abrus and adenan- 


. 108 


thora . T -. 816 ff. 
rua, forma of, 959; (Ying — wing. ees. 259 
runday = yóngdo .. "EET 
wngd'kaw — yéngdà . 3es V sa eee sees vua gua senno, 259 
rupee = kyài, 921: — as token... ren... 158 
rwetnss — ywelni .... "— +. 208 


Sacremontum Oatechumonorum explained .. 
Bad&&ivarkya of SRVATRUMATS a date of, 
noted... stoves 
saga = abrus Pena. ased, 316 ms in 
Jara = A EET N UDINE 
cs see eee sso eao - ewe 817.0. 
saga-pubw e adenanihera , Patona acad. ^ 916 


"- 


H 


. 831 
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saga-timbaigan = rakat . . 816 
Seka Era, discussed at length, 1 116 f. :— no- 
menclature of, discussed at length, 148 ff.: 

— & note on the use of, in Travancore, 

118 f.: — dates of the .. . 329 ff. 
Baka-kåla — Baka Fra emeses so soo seese so noae, 149 
Baka-Sarhvat — Baka Fra . estivesen ADL 
Sake-varsha = Baka Era ... ... £m: 130 

~varshéshv-atitéshw zx = Baka Era even MO 
Sak-Abdé — Saka Era . NER E IBI 
Bak-Abdé — Baka Era . E sas. lU 
Bakn-vatearó = Saka Rea € . 162 
Bakanripe- “kil dttta-Sarhvateara — Sakn Pm 150 
Sathvateara == Baka Fra ............ 151 
Bakastafringa, ' Rd: of ac n cd . 807 
sakay = sitkà .. etn 258 
Saké — Sake Er . wes eia diseases reato IS LBL: 
Baké — Saka Era .. dee ses ceeseeene oeesenis 151 
BAlivAha — S&livkhana... venero, 150 
SalivAhana occurring in Baka Date — 150 
Salones == Selungs ... e. 85 


salt, a widely worshipped kibrdan Doc us 
a spirit-soarer, 0: — consecrated, its uses, 
18:— over the left shoulder, Fb ; 
explained... .. 12 


Samarastha, lod of Ohittakiga (Oita). . 195 
Sambarini, a note on ....... .. 80 
Sarhkaråchârya, his date still üoubtfal.... . 117 
Baxikrdniis in dates . PP TER .. 990 ft. 
sámydsvathd, the farm inpllined- TR 170 
sandhi in Burmese noted ......... cress nns O2 
Sanskrit words iri Burmese .. sirens 825 f. 
santa = sala... ee eerte trees . 228 
sapek = säpogua:.. . 228 i. 
sapdque, divin of the word, 298.7 frons 
Malay sapaku ..... sae esiess el 299 
50po00* == sapàque . esten tnr, QOO 
30p00* = sopocon == dapaae a er 228 
sappica = sapéque asn, verre nnnm nee, P2 
Saptarshi Era, remarks on tho . exui 118 
Alphabet used in an biseriton e 9p 
Bérambers — Oh&mbar ........ . 228 f. 


Bárasvatipurr on the banks of fhe Erba, & 


story of ........... . 805 
Sartra, the peychological m meaning 0 v ense 170 
sarvadhdrin — B. 1450 peius De 382 

sarvajfit — B. 1890 oarrent .... Lese 832 f. 
édrvari — B. 1102 expired ... eee OSL 
sarvóparamatodi, the term explained... —X 178 
uaa adsit: the LAUS ; 
, 174 
RUNE Em Baptarahi dus a . 118 
sata, a string of 200 cash — ......LL Ls. sone 222, 
sateleer, derivation Of Lise. 980 
satallie — sateleer uson € . 280 
B&tkuváris, the, are air-spirits os 249 
sativa, the meaning of ...... ————Z— 170 


INDEX. 
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Ba-yapura — the modern Sachor .... . 104 


Sesyavdkya Kongunivarman Paranal, tho 
‘Western Ganga, a date of, noted ............ 890 
Sasyavratd, wife of Danduvakééa ............... 807 
savage life, nob simple seess sese ZIL 
Stvarnika = Siiran ....... . 229 
Sayyid 'Abdu'l-Q&dir ht - . Piri-Dasta- 
ml 23—— 88 
Sostt, J. Œn an authority- on Sees 
weights .. (— ceseee vo 924 f. 
sekte = sitk? . n—— . $57 
Be ungs of Margoi, tho... . NC ‘ott. 
Bézupatis of RAmnsd, date in Saka Fre e 148 
shells as spirit-scarers 
Bicmese money in 1827... —M ee 
Sibi, ‘King of the NishAda Country? a 
etory of ... * ee 04 
Biddhaata Deepika, the, noticed- iesst basses aca: LOO 
StLarakkht identified with the modern Serkht. 39 
BiBh&ra — Btlira .............. Mere essede ideal edis 2 147 
Bird = fitldra esee, 147 
Bitliras, date in Saka T OMNE . 147 
ail-er as currency, 1501 «use of lump as 
currency, 201: — 'silrer bite? 198:— 
‘silver’ (ngw4) translated by ‘rupees,’ 208: 
— the ‘legal’ qualities of, 198; quality of, 
iss bearing on trade, 202: — the ‘face’ 
cf, 201 f.:— the standard of currency in 
Burma, 156 : — ounces of, in 1297 A. D. ... 
Birkharája of Lohara, father of Diddá 
Sinda, date in Saka Era .—. 
BitalA, worship of, in lonia. 
ett] ch = titkok = sith . — 
stk, history of tho mond MA co erar . 906 ff. 
sithd, the object of giving the davit. of 
tae Burmese word ......... EE 
sitké, final | present in derivatives ot M 
Sivarhtri ndm origin of Loi at Vanati- 
BS ne sevi soeeqeresessens ester OL 
skits a as an “article ot Batter A 
small-pox, a superstition as i1 in 2 Dalonttà.. 
éobEakrit = B. 1585 oxpired . — 
£übF-ana = éübhalrit ........... soe 388 
solsort korls = adenanthera pavonina goods... 816 
s0lcer seeds = adenanthera pavonina soeda. 316 n. 
ME dark half 
01 à Monday .... s 
Borda, a note on. ........... ES ET 
adn-dohid mort  .......... PRESE UU 
sons, procuring, in falktalea ————— 2 
upon anaes Airis e 828 f. 
spel, breaking a, in folktales . — | 
spint — origin of the term, 94; — = origin of th 
application of the term to aloohol 94; — 
origin of the application of the term to 


liquor... . ¥ 
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spirits, base of belief in, 904: among the Hindu, ; 
are the souls of injured persons, 245 : — 
fear of spread of in India, 294 f.: — must 
not touch the ground, 140: — in Oeylon, 
295 : — olasses of, 940; — Air, 246 Mf., 
Barth, 277 f£; Epidemio, 249 ff. ; Fire, 216; 
Plague, 251; Underground, 294; Water, 
293 ff: — evil, enemies are, n. evil, 
Bpirit-scarers: — 
MOLE cee cercesees con scccsrenestesenage soecee cee pas 
ointment MCN 
BEM-MALES reese eese ees, 198 
Nabe cocos ar veia con veis actuate Oe 
tBttooing seseonsoo sre seo mde eve manos L26 
pu Tr MS (I 
umbrella . POR ORENT 12 
spittle — ita originis asa MODO NEN 37; aS a 
spirit-scarer, 97; as a guardien, 97: 
horror and honour of, origin of, 97 : — df a 
holy man, properties of the... 97 
érímukha = B. 1435 expired . 832 
siána (to a Bhüta) choosing the sito, 62; 
space required for ........ ee OZ 
Starling’s-eyes = dbrui precatorius woods. 816 n. 
stars, steering by the, among the Nioobarose, 
275 t. 
steering by sun and stars, among the Nioo- 
barese . edes see E 275 Ë 
Stevens, 1775, di purus: weights.. eres BBB 
Bubhadår of the vet e of the 
phrase ........ es € soe 19 
Subramanya, a dt (RE 3 
Subuddhi, a fokltale so. Fases ese set ase secisesss — DD 
Suda, an Asura. TS ATA 72 
sufixes, N joobarese, indicating digestion and 
motion ............ Nego ed enter . 275 
sugar os a EE scarer. . 10g 
eukhd, the fourth tithi of ‘the s bright half... 178 
tukla — B. 1671 expired .. iaiia 


sun, steering by a head the Nico- 

barese . m es - 276 t. 
Bussala of PONE iai nda ie ad - 227 
Byuics dà Huricse meg PPAR: 4: 


táijus, th the meaning o, — 
paka = tañka .. e 
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takal = tickal......sssssessecessencens ert entren 
takol = tiokal ...... (1 eere eee era eroe eee noo arnie is 
+, à string of ias Siaa TOTEM 
a carried on the “Head, a folktale 
&bOULb & |, eee serena ee reese eee cases tanen nee cena 107 f. 
tall y-sticks KAONE the Ricdbeireue.s ove 
tumas, the meaning.of w...c...scsescseceseseeee i. 170 


tanga = LORD eee — 
tangga = taba ...... eese eee ee trs 


dang) = = doa ———— 
FORGO ELE T. RES 
tangus = tanka .. 
tank, & version of the tale of the. ank that 
won't fill .. ———— 920251 
tánk — = ddnag . — 
po lido ob die oiak dorm Ob 
285- ff.:— the origin of both tickal and 
diigd, 235:— confounded with sate 285; 
with thók .. —————— ERE s 
tankam = iaka €O(————Á''/'—'Á: 
tankha = ECE... esee essosessoss oso nme eee, DÀ] 
tánbí = tañka — uuu. . 299 
tarega, the term explained, 199; the. history 
of the word . T ...199 £. 
tattooing, ngu "s 126: — E is to 
secure luok, 128:— not originally orna- 
mental, 128 : — general object a spirit-home, 
129; as a spirit-scarer, 126 rU IA of.. 127 
ichanka = fanka... aeaaaee aea aeS . 241 
tea-bricks as an article ‘of kartor ais 3854, 
tears turning into rubies, in folktales. e 108 
teoale = tiokal ......... eec eeeeeem sone » 258 
teaali = tiokal EEE . 253 
tooul = tiokgl ............ eee. . 94b n n., 258 
tekull = tickal ............5...... core O45 n. 
tenga = fata — eese eere eere FAA 
tengká = aka sses eee cce erre rene emnns 248 
téngkato = digd (diagddd) .. — 
tonka = tahke... m" €— 
thieves, testing the intelligence 1 in folktales... 
thék confounded with tata B 





n oe io 258 
tickal is the standard fiscal weight, 235 —of 
silver; the, the standard of value, 210 : con- 
fusion as to the value of, 809: — valuation 


. of moneyand property in, 204 ff. ; super- 


b 








" seded by the rupee in places in 1826, 206 ; 
= kyàt, 920: — derivation of, 285 ff. — 
derived through Talaing #13, W'A À'E) 
245; from taxa through taka, 285: — and 
dirgd are both descendants of tanka, 235 : 
— history of the word, 253 ff. — pronuncia- 
Se mi QD Mid ceed . 

tikal = tickal .esosose...ooo csooos cos oos es 

time, mode of reckoning signi fhe ‘Nico 

dooce - 4272 f. 


235 
. 254 


velly ... 1. eec 000 000 800 ase 004 soe 
Tirukudi Brinivisa- gro; £ a date ey noted .. 
thi — vaishnavt, noted ...........,.-....038 indu 
tithis, a list of the, 178 ff. ; — on a feste days, 
the fourth, 178; the seventh, 178; the 
eighth, 178; the eleventh, 178 ; el aa 
178; dd kinds of the reli, 178; 
PR = tikal ——— 
scm. irregular as OLOR explained, 
137 :— notes on the Andaman, 192 ff; card, 
in the AE copper, in the 
Andamans . TONER 
Tóé*maidíán Paes i in | Kaémtr A 
transliteration, Burmese, explained .. 
Trant’s Two Years in Ava desoribed............ 
trees, gold, as an article of barte~, “80 f; 
silver, as an article of barter........ 
trikóéa, the term explained ............... verses ene 
irisparéá, the twelfth tithi ........ eee casceroes 
tsakai = sitkà oe cece ssceeseccensenneecesteeserece ena ces 
tseekay = sitkà. [Le eeeseee secte eene ena cee notan 
tsestkai — sitkò eese se eee eee eee saaee soscesece 


. 198 

. 226 
. 3911. 
4l 


tejontejit = tajontajo ... sS oeztsVaeVeS eds vien 
tejonisjo = abrus ritur sood... 
Mie de = tanka "——— Cee eedsereesceceser 


tuld, a weight of silver, 209 := a note on Mr. 
J. G. Boott’s use of the term..................925 f. 
iuld-(víshwva)-sashbrdnii ... ......... eee 


Tungaveluku, heroine of a folktale ........ 
tunka = ihka menion 


) 
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tuskam = tanka...... eene 244 | Vikramachélapandiya-puram = Alfr ........ . 146 
tulonagus == spelter cessere m. 998 n. | Vikramarka, a story of the throne of ......... 804 f. 
tyzal e oes eene. 204, 253 | Vikramarks, a story of... cene s... 900 
vikrita — B. 1478 expired wiccccccsessssecsscereee B31 
Vtmalávati, a folktale about Lake........,....-. 168 
“u zn Om represents Staph eese . 173 | Vinnogar Alvar of Puravari, a god. ............ 142 


Ushohala of Lohara, the Pretender and 
Usurper ........eeeeeeceee eee ees beesie isoss bas paira 227 
U0 Kbáa, a nickname of ’AlAu’ddin ......... 195 
unbrella, the religious element in the...... 180 ff. 
unbrella, a survival of solar-worship, 181: — 

a spirit home, 129 f ; as a spirit-scarer ...129 f. 
«t mildni, the twelfth tiiki ......sceces ceres 178 
up deand, the term explained ............ e. 173 
Uckarshs of Kaámtr and Lohara............... 226 f. 
«aráyanao saikránti o...cecessccssscerssrsescseess BOL 
Uxtara-Bhadrapadá wakskaira mentioned ... 891 


Vaghélas of Gujarát, a Jaina account of the 
end of the.......10-c.ceosesccecnsessces sosces coo ee O4 ff, 
V jayanti = Vanaváal .........cccccccesccccssseceee 


78 

Vaishnava tif Bt... sccersceceecsseeecersereeseesences S80 

vdifoa, the meaning of...... ee eere e 170 

Vajasaneya Upanishad seen sees eee ZIB 
valuation of property in Burma in pro-cur- 

ESS esa ere eoesossesesreosseessesesese BOD 

Vanavilaf, a note on the history of ............ 78 f, 


Vanikiviéa — Van — Ban... ee 228 f. 
saŭjult, the twelfth fihi ..... eee 178 
Varadá, efficacy of bathing in the ... .......... 76 
Vár&hemtüla — ——— M 297 
Varakka] Temple, its dedication, 842 and n. : 

— a note on a festival at the ............... .. 342 


= ‘year’ frequently in Saka Dates... 153 
Vasanthayl;t, a Brahman of Srirfimapura on 
the Timraperni, a hero of folktales ......158.f. 
Vàd&niráyanapura, name of avilegema | 
pa. REN - 304 
Véhichchá, a former name for the Khíri 


Biver RM - 40 
Véjayanti — Vanaviat 2... 78 
Vatål, an earth-spiri& LL eeeeeeveeenL. 977 ft 
Vigraha, a king mentioned in an inscription 

in the Harsha Bra oo... -. 29 


95^ 999050 O00 nes 0705900 069 cos 


erence 


' 
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Vtra-Balláls, the Hoysala, a date of, noted...380 f. 
Virééa, a Brihman, a hero of the Vanarüat 


Virtpákaha of Vijayanagara, a date of 
visa, the Burmese weight, 203: = pékbd, 
320 n.; = vissa $20 n.:— of gold in 1658 
A. D., 2834; of ‘silver as n statement of 


value ..sesesscsesescenceeceneesccncessceserer curses ees 203 
vissa = TiS EK 320 n. 
viva of divan, the term explained , e. 170 
Vértvadraka = Barddra ... cesses 40 
vyaya = B. 1448 expired ...... Lees 380 
Wakha, an epidemic spirit ................- 249 
water-spirits EM 299 ff. 
rosekboowon — candareen |... 311 


weight, its value where there is & lump or 
bullion eurrenoy, 208 ; money reckoned by, 
207; valuation of money by, 904 ff; - 
valuation by, in Burma in 1476 A. D., 210; 
money paid by, in Burma in 1789, 204: 
‘weight’ synonymous with ‘money,’ 206 ; 
— money in the Jdickas, 284; paying 
fines by, 206 : weight of silver as a state- 
ment of price, 207; — ‘besketfuls’ of 
rupees, 206 ;— * bushels’ of rmpees, 206; — 
a ‘mule-load’ of money (gold and silver)... 207 

weigh tz, Oriental bullion, system of enquiry 
into, explained, 813 f. ; ynatnces of subject, 
318 : — Burmese, discumed in detail, 318; 
authorities on, 328 ff: Hiram Cox on, 328 ; 
Orawford on, 326 f.; Alexander Hamilton 
on, 327 ; standard, Latter’s list, 319; Maloom 
on, 327; Stevens, 1776, 0n, 328; Symes on, 
328; Wilson on, 328 f. : — Burmese soale can 
be stated in terms of Indian scale, 925; has 


in terms of Burmese soale, 825; has. sumo 
Origin as Burmese soale, 325 : — ancient 
standard in Indis, of gold, 818 ; of silver, 
818; of oopper......... —....... —— — 
wife, testing the, in folktales tern oe eoe ses oes cee BOD 
Wilson on Burmese weights sages eas eseas ere SBB 
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.. 901 f. 
YAdavas of Dévagiri, date in “Saka Fra, 
147: — of Bêuna, date in Baka Era .... 
Yakska-iadige ....... eere 330 


witch-trials, a note on .. ........ 
. 147 


‘year, terms for, among the 
Kshatrapeas, 158: — frequently varsha in 
Seka Dates, 158: — division of the, by 
monsoons, in the Nicobars, 269 f.; half-, 
reckoning by, in the Nioobers. 269 ff. — 


names for the Bika, noted ................ .. 830 ff. 
yógus in Inscriptions : — 
Harshaņa essnee. Sabha tesave, sieve, OOD 
Bukurman . eabovacsevarss sene OSB 
yohudaw = yÓngdo .. EEUU 
FORT = yóngdà 2. crorscccrecressscecsreovees scence cee FGO 
yondaw = yóngdà ... sese . 950 


yéngdd, history of the word, “958 ft: .— the 
object of giving the derivatives of the 
Burmese word, 235; final 7 present in 


derivatives of s..esseasseses 245 


a9 e44*30 006 24* 540 009400 


yoon = yéngdd —— À . 259 f. 
yoongdan = yóngdo ............— =. 259 
*young-oocoanut-drink ’ distanoe  ............ 273 


ywd = abrus dcn and adenaxthera 
oes e BIA 


pacomina . safes inisa 
ywos = ava, "398 :— geat, orddenanibera 

pavonina sood, 920 ; small, = abrus preca- 

torius 200d Lese eene nennen ese B20, 327 
gwsg = abrws precalorius 2... S14 
ywdjí = adenanthora pavonina seed ......314, 327 
qiosini, or standard, silver .. ». 208 f. 
SAGA =E B&g&... eere eMe 816 
sioché — sili... 0.00 cee severe esie er eee reeves -— 2b7 
songsi == abrus preoatorius seed... .. eere 316 
Zoting, an earth-spirit ... sasas s useme Did 
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